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Houser or Representatives, 
CoMMITTEER ON ARMED SERVICES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE No. 1, 
Washington, D). C., Monday, February 4, 1957. 


The subcommittee convened at 10 a. m., Hon. Overton Brooks, 
chairman of the subcommittee, presiding. 

Mr. Brooks. The subeommittee will please come to order. Now be- 
fore we start, we will wait a moment or two while these people that 
want to take pictures can take the pictures they wish. And then I 
want to say that after the first witness finishes, we will have a little 
break of 3 minutes to permit the taking of pictures at that time. That 
is Mm response to a request from the press for pictures. Then we will 
proceed with the work of the subcommittee. 

Now ladies and gentlemen of the subcommittee, I want to start the 
first hearing of the subcommittee this year by welcoming our new 
members. We have, for instance, our good friend, Congressman 
Byrne of Pennsylvania. He is not here yet but he will be here, I am 
sure. And we have Mr. Morris, of Oklahoma, who has in the years 
gone by been a Member of Congress, although I don’t think he has 
been a member of the committee prior to this year. And then we 
have Mrs. St. George, of New York. 

Mrs. Sr. GrorGe. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Mrs. St. George is the one lady member of the com- 
mittee. We are verv fortunate in having you assigned to our sub- 
committee, Mrs. St. George. 

Mrs. Sr. Georer. Thank you. 

Mr. Brooks. We are also glad to have Mr. Morris here. 

| want to make just a short statement before we start these hear- 
ings. There has been a great deal said in the press about it and I 
think that a statement from the chairman is in order. 

Today we again begin hearings on the implementation of the Re- 
serve Forces Act. This is:the third hearing the subcommittee has 
held on this subject since the enactment of the law. At the outset. I 
would like to say that in my opinion all of the Rerserve components 
have contributed heavily to the protection of the country in time of 
war and in time of peace. 

Members of the Reserve components are loyal and able men and 
women and I for one will proceed during these hearings on that basis. 
These are dedicated citizens who are serving their country in an ex- 
emplary fashion. I do not think it necessary that the subcommittee 
be furnished any evidence which questions the loyalty of any mem- 
ber of the Reserve component, including the National Guard. 

This subcommittee has watched over the Reserve program almost 
since its inception. We have seen the Reserves of all of the military 
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services grow from small and ineffective units with few officers and 
practically no enlisted personnel to the Reserve of today, with its 
capabilities of supplementing the active forces in time of national 
emergency or in time of war. 

We have also seen the National Guard, following World War II, of 
only a small group of officers arid no enlisted personnel, grow until 
today the National Guard has a strength of 405,000 persons. 

This subcommittee has been instrumental in proposing and acting on 
the legislative acts designed to improve the efficiency of all of the Re- 
serve components. In addition, we have attempted to create benefits 
for Reserve personnel and to place them insofar as practicable in the 
same status as members of the Regular forces. 

Still I will not say that I am satisfied with the Reserves, for I think 
they should be built up in numbers and should be more efliciently 
trained. And that is to a large degree what we must learn from these 
hearings. The subcommittee must be advised of the efficiency of 
the Reserves today and what kind of protection the country can expect 
from its Reserves. 

If we find that that protection is inadequate, then by one means or 
another we must devise a better system to provide greater numbers 
and more efficient training for a better Reserve system than we have 
at present. 

he Department of the Army has recently announced a revision of 
its Army Reserve program. This has come upon us rather suddenly 
and the announcement was made without formal consultation with 
the committee as such. 

There are three main points in the new program which the Army 
intends to put into effect on April 1, 1957. 

No. 1 point is this: All enlistees in the National Guard will be re- 
quired to undergo 6 months of active duty for training. 

No. 2. The 6 months’ training program authorized by the Reserve 
Forces Act will be extended to all volunteers in the National Guard or 
the United States Army Reserve from the ages of 17 to 35. 

And point No. 3: the Ready Reserve obligation for the 6 months’ 
training volunteer and the person with prior service will be decreased. 

It is the duty of this subcommittee to weigh the testimony given to 
us here and then arrive at decisions based on information made avail- 
able to us. 

Finally, we must report our findings to the full committee for fina] 
action. Every member of the subcommittee, I am sure, favors a 
strong, efficient Reserve. I daresay that it is true of every witness 
who will appear before us. But honest differences of opinion exist on 
the problem on how best to attain this goal. We must work with 
patience and with understanding to attempt to resolve these differ- 
ences, keeping always in mind the best interests of the Nation and its 
defense. 

I would also add a word of caution. Much will be said here regard- 
ing the length of the training period for Reserves and the full military 
po ey but there is more to efficient and effective Reserve training 
than establishing a time limit of service for an enlisted period. 

We must have adequate facilities, up-to-date training, and com- 
petent instructors. And even having that is not enough. We must 
have a realistic and effective training program. 
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All of these factors must be present or in the making before we can 
go forward in building the Reserve so necessary to our national 
security. 

In addition, I must call to your attention that this is not an in- 
quiry into the Army Reserve program alone. We are here to learn 
how the Reserves of all of the services are progressing if indeed prog- 
ress is being made, so these conditions can be included in our report 
to the full committee. 

Now that is the burden of the statement that I prepared. And in 
addition to that, I would like to tell the members of the subcommittee 
that with the help of our counsel we have prepared a brief outline of 
information which I think the committee should require. 

Now, Mr. Ducander, do you have extra copies of the outline? 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Can you give each member of the subcommittee a 
copy of the outline that has been prepared, as sort of a guide to what 
we want to develop ? 

Now this outline is not restricted. It is not restrictive, but merely 
suggestive. And anybody, of course, who feels that some important 
part of the program has been overlooked in the outline is free, of 
course, to supplement it with his own questions. 

Now, if there are no questions regarding the outline—— 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Wait until we read it. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr, Ducander. 

Mr. Ducanprr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Would you read the outline you have? 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. And as we go along if anyone wants to ask a question 
he can do so. I say again, it is just suggestive and it is not restrictive 
in any sense of the word. We are not trying to restrict the questions 
of any member of the committee. 

Mr. Ducanper (reading) : 


BRIEF OUTLINE OF INFORMATION REQUIRED BY THE SUBCOMMITTEE 


An explanation of the implementation of the Reserve Forces Act from time 
of enactment to present, including but not limited to— 

(1) Planned number of personnel required when enacted, by categories 
and components. 

(2) Number of personnel at present by categories and components. 

(3) Type, duration and effectiveness of training under the Reserve Forces 
Act. 

(4) Problems of recruitment and meeting force goals. 

(5) Status of facilities at present and projected for the future. 

(6) Status of equipment at present and projected for the future. 

(7) Status of instructors and training programs and projected for the 
future. 

(0) Explanation of new Army program: 

(1) Necessity for such a program. 

(2) Legal authority necessary to implement such a program. 

(3) Planned number of personnel to be obtained under the program. 

(4) Requirements for the Army National Guard and the relationship to 
the Air National Guard. 

(5) Extension and enlargement of the 6 months’ program. 

(6) Decreasing of the Ready Reserve obligation. 

(7) Other provisions of the new program. 

(8) Recruiting and assignment under the new program. 

(9) Relationship to new concepts for the Armed Forces. 

(10) Relationship to the programs of other services. 
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(c) Manpower : 

(1) Availability of manpower today and in the future. 
(2) Needs of active services for the draft. 

(3) Long-term enlistments. 

(4) Deferments or extensions from the draft. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, are there any comments regarding that suggested 
outline ? 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman, are we going to hear testimony 
on these items as they are listed ? 

Mr. Brooks. We rst have set up the program this way. We will 
first have the witnesses appearing from the Pentagon, and we in- 
tended to start with the Hon. Stephen S. Jackson, who is Acting 
Assistant Secretary of Defense. 

Following that, we will hear from the National Guard. 

And third, we will hear from other Reserve components who wish 
to be present and testify. 

Fourth, we will hear from the patriotic organizations such as the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, the American Legion, and the DAY’s, or 
any other patriotic organizations. 

Now, we have thus far, I think it is, 31 witnesses on our schedule. 

Senator Malone called a few moments ago and he wants to come 
over in the morning, and if there is no objection we will hear him and 
he will make the 32d witness we have. All of them are topflight 
witnesses. 

Any further questions? If not, we will proceed with the order of 
witnesses. We have Acting Assistant Secretary of Defense Stephen S. 
Jackson. 

Mr. Jackson, will you come forward, sir? 

The committee is well acquainted with your work, Mr. Jackson. 
You have been with us before, and helped us on other Reserve pro- 
grams. We need help in this instance. We are glad you are here. 
You are the lead-off witness. I understand you have a prepared state- 
ment. We will be delighted to hear it. 

Secretary Jackson. Thank you, sir. 

Shall I proceed, sir? 

Mr. Brooks. You may proceed, sir. 

Secretary Jackson. Mr. Chairman and members of the House Com- 
mittee on Armed Services: 

As representative of the office of the Secretary of Defense, I am 
deeply appreciative of this opportunity to present its report on the 
present status of our Reserve Forces. 

The chairman, and the distinguished members of this committee, 
have earned the gratitude of the Armed Forces for a long and con- 
sistent record of constructive legislation. In particular, the program 
which has been developed for the Reserve Forces is an excellent ex- 
ample of legislative foresight and effective action in a most important 
and vital area, 

Our last progress report was given to this committee on May 2, 
1956. My statement today is a continuation of that report, citing 
actio ; subsequently taken to improve the program, gains we have 
made, and what remains to be done in developing our Reserve Forces 
to a truly trained and ready status. 

Represent atives of the Services are here and are prepared to give 
this committee full details on their individual service programs, and 
the degree of progress they have achieved. 
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POLICY DIRECTIVES 


Several important policy directives have been issued by the Office of 
the Secretary of Defense since our last appearance here. In May, 
1956, a Department of Defense directive prescribed a 6-month period 
of active duty for training for all individuals entering the Reserve 
components for an 8-year enlisted program. 

Also in May, a directive was published prescribing uniform policy 
under which training programs may be offered to members of the 
Reserve Forces temporar ily residing in foreign nations. 

This directive, which was developed in coordination with the 
Department of State, authorized the conduct of Reserve training with 
the consent of the nation concerned. 

A directive was issued on August 2 providing uniform policy 
guidance with respect to the mor als, health, and safety of young men 
below age 1814 undergoing 6 months of active duty for training. 

This directive was based upon recommendations of the National 
Security Training Commission submitted to the Secretary of Defense 
as prescribed by law. 

On December 7, responding to a recommendation by the Reserve 
Forces Policy Board, the Secretary of Defense forwarded a memo- 

‘andum to the departmental secretaries urging that, to the extent 
practicable, all Regular and Reserve officers on active duty be re- 
quired to perform a successful tour of duty with one of the Reserve 
components, including the National Guard, or the ROTC. Such 
service will be weighed in determining eligibility for selection to 
general or flag officer rank, or assignment ‘to senior military staff 
colleges. A pertinent paragraph from Mr. Wilson’s memorandum 
reads : 

I consider it highly desirable that our best career officers serve a tour of duty 
with the Reserve components or the ROTC before they attain senior rank and 


hold positions of a great responsibility. Such procedure will enhance the develop- 
ment of our Reserve and ROTC programs by the assistance these oflicers 


render * * * 

Most recently, on January 12, 1957, the Department of Defense 
issued a directive governing the call to active duty of Reserve units 
and individuals in a ns ational emergency declared by the President. 
These policy directives are part of a kit of materials which are avail- 
able for your reference. 

SCREENING 


There has been a continuing growth since passage of the Reserve not 
on active duty. From the end of June 1955 through September 1956, 
as indicated on the chart, this strength rose from 2,706,000 to a peak 
of 3,373,000. 

In order. to adjust to the 2,900,000 statutory ceiling of the Ready Re- 
serve, which includes reservists in the Active Forces, it will be neeces- 
sary to reduce the total strength not on active duty to 2,500,000. This 
reduction will be accomplished through the screening process which 
began in mid-1956. 

If this goal is to be achieved as planned by June 30, 1957, taking 
mto account anticipated gains to the Ready Reserve from enlistments 
and transfers, it will be necessary to review sonie 4 million records and 
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move as indicated here on the chart about 1.5 million members from the 
Ready Reserve during the present fiscal year. 

As of November 30, 1956, approximately 565,000 reservists have al- 
ready been processed. Of these, around 293,000 have been moved from 
the Ready Reserve. 

We have witnessed an increase in our paid participation in all re- 
serve components as indicated on the chart from 826,000 on June 30, 
1955 to 914,000 on September 30, 1956. 

The services have programed to attain a paid drill strength of 936,000 
by June 30, 1957. 


RESERVE ENLISTMENT PROGRAM 


Since our report last May, Reserve enlistment programs authorized 
by the Reserve Forces Act of 1955 have come into increased use. 
As you will note on the overall chart, two of the services—the Air Force 
and Coast Guard—have begun use of the 6-month training program 
for young men under age 1814 years. Accordingly, as you see on this 
chart, all services except the Navy, are now employing this enlistment 
feature for their Reserve. 

All services are now enlisting under the 6 months critical skill 
program. You will recall that at the time of our last. report, the 
Army was serving as the executive agent for the critical skill program. 
Under current policy, however, the individual selected for this pro- 
gram may enter the service of his choice. 

There has been no change in service employment of the 6-year en- 
listment that includes 2 years of active duty. All services except the 
Air Force are continuing this program. Similarly, employment of the 
l-year incentive program for transfer to the Standby Reserve con- 
tinues to be used only by the Army and Marine Corps. 

The Air Forces, like the Army, has a 6-month earn-back training 
program available to members of the Air National Guard. Also, the 
Air Force has indicated its intention to use the 6-months training 
program for ROTC graduates. 

Now, a look at the strength figures for these various programs— 
through the end of calendar year 1956, 51,534 young men below age 
1814 had enlisted in the 6-month program in all services, since the 
beginning of the program. The bulk of these, 44,120 were in the 
Army Reserve, 6,554 in the Marine Corps, 308 in the Air Force Re- 
serve, and 552 in the Coast Guard Reserve. 

And if I may interpose this figure which we have as of this morn- 
ing, sir, which is not in the text since it is currently up to date, the 
figure of 44,000 on the chart in the Army Reserve is now 49,357, with 
an imput this last week of something, 1,000—1,157. 

Now, it is significant to note in this connection that two services— 
the Marine Corps and the Coast Guard—are presently having such 
success with the 6-months program that they have requested a 
doubling of their fiscal 1957 quotas. 

There has been a total of 1,244 enlistments in the critica] skill 
program—as you see, 1,086 to the Army, 128 to the Navy, 2 to the 
Marine Corps, 23 to the Air Force, and 5 to the Coast Guard. 

In the 6-year Reserve enlistment program, a total of 69,773 have 
been enlisted. The big user of this program is the Navy with 38,840, 
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followed by the Army with 25,862. The Marine Corps has enlisted 
3,185 in this program and the Coast Guard, 1,886. 

One of the most fruitful sources of volunteer participants in Re- 
serve training has been the incentive program under which prior 
service personnel can qualify for transfer to the Standby Reserve by 
i year of participation in the Ready Reserve; 31,838 reservists have 
entered this program—31,450 in the Army Reserve and 388 in the 
Marine Corps Reserve. 

During the same period covered by the Reserve figures on this chart, 
between August 1955 and the end of 1956, the Army National Guard 
enlisted 133,362 men below age 1814 years; 6,983 Army National 
Guard men went to 6-month traiming in that time. 

The Air National Guard enlisted 13,026 young men below age 18144 
years; 247 Air Guard men entered 6-month training of that service. 

Let me point out here a matter of major interest to the entire sub- 
ject of Reserve Forces readiness. 

From these sources we have experienced gains to the Reserve Forces 
in excess of 300,000. Forty percent of this total, however, consists 
of persons without either prior service or the obligation to take basic 
training. This high percentage is accounted for by the fact that 
of 183,362 non-prior-service enlistments into the Army National 
Guard, at least 126,000 are under no requirement to undergo basic 
training. 

QUALITY RESERVE 


That, in brief, gentlemen, is the story of the progress made thus far 
in strengthening the reserve components under the Reserve Forces Act 
of 1955. We have recorded positive gains, to be sure, but we are not 
as far along the road toward our objective as we would like to be or 
as we ought to be. 

The basic objective we are striving to achieve was established by 
the Congress in its definition of the mission of the reserve components. 
Let me recall to you that in enacting the Armed Forces Reserve Act 
of 1952, Congress declared— 
that the reserve components of the Armed Forces of the United States are main- 
tained for the purpose of providing trained units and qualified individuals to be 
available for active duty in the Armed Forces of the United States in time of 
war or national emergency, and at such other times as the national security 
may require * * * 

More recently, a corollary objective was established by the President 
when he signed the Reserve Forces Act of 1955. At that time, August 
9.1955, the President said: 

I am instructing the Secretary of Defense to take immediate and effective 
action to utilize the means that the bill provides to augment and strengthen 
the Reserve Forces throughout the country. 

Two important features of the National Reserve Plan recommended 
to the Congress by the President in January 1955, you will remember, 
were not incorporated in the Reserve Forces Act of 1955.. The bill did 
not contain the requested authority to induct into the Reserve if neces- 
sary, nor did it contain the authority to effect the involuntary transfer 
to the National Guard of obligated reservists. 

We have not asked for further legislation in these two areas. We 
do not feel that we would be justified in asking for authority to draft 
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into the Reserve until the exploitation of other personnel sources has 
failed to achieve the desired strengths. 

We have not requested legislation to permit the involuntary transfer 
of obligated individuals to the National Guard because of the fate 
that befell H. R. 5297 as a result of that provision. 

Our efforts have been, and are being, directed toward developing, 
within the structure of existing law, Reserve forces capable of ful- 
filling their mission. The following are some of the steps that have 
been taken in that direction : 

In February 1956 the Chairman of the Reserve Forces Policy Board 
delivered to the Secretary of Defense a report by the Board of actions 
needed to strengthen the Reserve forces. This report took note of 
the high percentage of untrained men in some of the Reserve com- 
ponents; and urged that administrative action be taken to correct 
deficiencies in the Reserve programs. 

In furtherance of the recommendations of the Reserve Forces Policy 
Board, the Secretary of Defense called upon the military departments 
in March 1956 for a reevaluation of their Reserve forces programs. 
One of the objectives set forth by the Secretary of Defense in this 
instruction was the achievement of individual readiness as a matter 
of high priority. 

To the Departments of the Army and Air Force the following 
guideline was given: 

Our Federal recognition standards for the National Guard should be relastic 
and aimed at achieving the desired readiness, and similar impartial standards 
should also be followed with respect to your Federal Reserve forces. 

During the period in which the reevaluated Reserve forces program 
submitted by the services were under study, two important interim 
actions were taken to improve the level of individual training in the 
Reserve forces. The first of these related to the Army National Guard. 

In August the Army requested authorization for an increased fiscal 
year 1957 strength goal for the Army National Guard. In connection 
with this request, the Army noted that— 
enlistment of large numbers of non-prior-service men into the National Guard 
without requiring them to undergo an initial period of 6 months’ training is a 
material obstacle to attainment of the desired training readiness. 

The Army proposed, therefore, that recruitment into the National 
Guard for the increase in strength would be limited to individuals 
having had prior active service or to those without prior service who 
volunteered for the Army’s 6-months’ training program. This Army 
proposal was approved. 

The second interim action dealt with the question of recruitment 
of non-prior-service personnel directly into the Reserve, as distin- 
guished from the National Guard. 

The fiscal year 1958 manpower programs contained a restriction 
that enlistments into the Reserve, as distinguished from the National 
Guard, would be accomplished only under 'the special enlistment, pro- 
grams provided in the Reserve Forces Act of 1955; that is, either the 
6-year enlistment with definite assurance of 2 years of active duty or 
the 8- year enlistment involving 6 months of active duty for t ‘aining. 

Study of the detailed reserve programs submitted by the services 
im response to the March reevaluation instruction, revealed that com- 
plete solutions had not been worked out relative to the problem of 
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continuing to enlist personnel into the Reserve forces, including the 
National Guard, under programs which permitted extended partici- 
pation in paid drill of large numbers of individuals without active 
basic training. 

Periodic reports of the status of the Reserve components, while 
showing quantitative gains, failed to show satisfactory qualitative 
gains. In the most recent such reports submitted, none of the services 
show a completely satisfactory condition of their Reserve components 
with respect to current mobilization readiness, 

In consideration of these circumstances, the Secretary of Defense 
issued a memorandum on November 26, 1956, which contained instruc- 
tions for the correction of the deficiencies to which I have referred. 
I should like, with permission of the chairman, to place that memo- 
randum in the record, reading at this point only the portion pertinent 
to my discussion. 

Mr. Brooxs. No objections. 

Secretary Jackson. Thank you, sir. 

It appears that, in the past, we may have concentrated so heavily on de- 
veloping numerical strength in the Ready Reserve that the requirements for 
qualitative readiness may have been insufficiently stressed. 

It is no longer satisfactory to evaluate Reserve components in terms of armory 
facilities, unit strength, drill attendance, and status of equipment. To these 
must be added trained readiness to respond to the instant needs of warfare today 
as it may be initiated by our potential enemies. 

The preponderance of untrained men in some of our Reserve components 
dilutes their combat effectivness. Therefore, the improvement in quality of our 
Reserve forces, particularly as regards increasing the percentage of basically 
trained individuals among those receiving drill pay, is essential. 

As the basis for providing pay, equipment, and facilities, I desire that measures 
be taken without delay to improve the mobilization effectiveness of the Ready 
Reserve, particularly with respect to those individuals currently in drill pay 
status and future accessions to this status in line with the following: 

(a) Restrict to the minimum the period during which individuals entering 
directly into the Ready Reserve may receive drill pay prior to entry on active 
duty or active duty for training. 

(b) Utilize existing programs and develop additional programs as necessary 
under existing statutes to accomplish the following: 

(1) Beginning as soon as feasible but not later than April 1, 1957, require 
all new accessions to the Reserve components not basically trained to enter 
on active duty or active duty for training shortly after enlisting. This basic 
training to be of sufficient duration to qualify individuals concerned as 
basically trained for duties assigned. 


You will be interested to know that the Reserve Forces Policy Board, 
at its December meeting, made a recommendation which supports the 
position of the Secretary of Defense. The Board voted to recommend 
that— 
criteria for Federal recognition and/or allocation of funds for further personnel 
expansion of units of the Ready Reserve which are required to be trained and 
mobilized as units, be established on a basis which will require that non-prior- 


service personnel entering such units will be given an initial period of active duty 
for basic training. 


The Reserve Forces Policy Board accompanied this recommendation 
with a renewed suggestion for the two items of legislation which I 
discussed earlier—authority to induct into the Reserve and authority 
to effect involuntary transfers to the National Guard. As explained, 
we do not believe that we would be justified in submitting such legis- 
lation until all other available methods have been tried and proved 
unsuccessful. 
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The Army’s was the first service plan approved in principle by the 
Secretary of Defense. Army representatives are here this morning 
to present the details and justification of their program. I would like. 
however, to comment briefly on two of its features which held special 
implications for the Office of the Secretary of Defense. 

First, the program providing 6 months of training for individuals 
who enlist over 1814 years of age was urged upon the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense for Manpower, Personnel, and Reserve, of the Office 
of Secretary of Defense by the head of the Army Division of the 
National Guard Bureau long before it was proposed by the Department 
of the Army. 

Second, the only feature of the Army plan which has generated 
sharp controversy between the National Guard and the Department 
of Defense is with reference to the six-months requirement. I point 
out to you, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, that the National Guard, 
the Department of Defense, and the Department of the Army, and | 
believe as has been indicated by the Chairman this morning, the 
members of this committee are all in complete accord that it is highly 
desirable that the Army National Guard, indeed all of our Reserve 
components, have as soon as practicable the minimum degree of active 
duty for training required to fulfill their missions. The issue is 
simply this, should it be 11 weeks as pdobentiil by the National Guard 
or 6 months as advocated by the Department of the Army and 
approved by the Secretary of Defense. 

In their opposition to the length of the period, namely, 6 months, 
the National Guard has contended that there is opposition from 
teachers and parents presumably because of the effect on the enlistee 
with respect to his attendance at school. The Department of Defense 
is cognizant of this problem, and instructions have been issued to 
insure that application of the principles laid down to achieve quality 
Reserve Forces’ will not operate to either interrupt high school careers 
or deny high school students the opportunity to participate. 

Carrying out the clear mandate of Congress with respect to induc- 
tions and with respect to the 6-months program of the Reserve Forces 
Act of 1955, Secretary Wilson issued interpretive instructions on 
January 31 in this regard.’ These state in part: 

(b) Individuals between the ages of 17 and 18% pursuing a course in high 
school may be enlisted. in Reserve programs up to 1 year prior to expected date 
of entry on active duty or active-duty-for-training * * * Participation of these 
individuals in paid drill during the 1-year period will be as determined by the 
departmental Secretary concerned. 

(c) The 1-year limitation imposed * * * above may be waived in the case 
of qualified individuals between the ages of 17 and 18%, pursuing a course in 
high school, who later would be precluded, by reason of attained age, from 
enlisting in an authorized Reserve program. 

So now the controversy is further narrowed to the sole issue of 
whether or not 11 weeks or 6 months is a military necessity for the 
Reserve components of the Army to meet their mission, The 6-months 
training requirement was approved by the Secretary of Defense on 
the strong recommendation of the Secretary of the Army, supported 
completely by his Chief of Staff and in turn by the Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, as a military judgment. And these officials of 
the Department of the Army are here to give you the basis of this 
judgment. 
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Essentially interrelated with the military requirement is the con- 
sideration of the individual himself. We are it seems to us duty 
bound to see to it that he has the maximum:chance for survival under 
conditions of modern warfare if he is required to meet in combat the 
seasoned fighters of any armed force which might attack our Nation. 
This ¢oncept is reflected in the report of this committee on the 1951 
amendments to the Universal Military Training and Service Act when 
it stated that it was intended in this act to prevent— 
any person inducted into the Armed Forces from being sent into a combat area 
located on land for the first 6 months following his induction * * *. 

And, finally, we believe, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, that the 
parents of these young men share the same concern and should be 
assured that their sons have such training and such chance for survival. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Brooks. That isa very fine statement, Mr. Jackson. 

Secretary Jackson. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. It is very clear and concise. I think the committee 
can get the basic points of difference. 

Now I would hke to ask you this.’ It appears to me from reading 
the charts that our great problem in obtaining sufficient manpower 
has not been whipped completely but certainly rendered much less 
of a problem than when we started. Actually your charts show that 
we have had too many men in the Ready Reserve category; that is 
correct, isn’t it ? 

Secretary Jackson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. And, therefore, your work recently has been that of 
culling out, so to speak, the individuals who by being eliminated from 
service will thereby, in effect, raise the standard of the Reserve com- 
popents ; is that a correct statement ? 

Secretary Jackson. That is right, yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. Now we have to get our Ready Reserve down to 2.9 
million, and I think your statement shows that because of the ready 
reservists who are on active duty, the number would have to be reduced 
lower than that, to 2.5 million. 

Secretary Jackson. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. So that our objective now is to maintain a Reserve 
of 2.5 million plus the additional reservists on active duty and to 
raise their standard of training and efficiency as reservists; isn’t that 
correct 4 

Secretary Jackson. Correct, yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. Now in doing that, you come forward, through the 
Secretary of Defense, with a proposal that no reservist shall be accepted 
in the Reserve program unless he has 6 months active duty, field train- 
ing, or at least he anticipates taking that almost at once after he 
enters the Reserve establishment. 

Secretary Jackson. Yes, sir, Unless he has an obligation to take 
it shortly after entry, except the high school boys as I have indicated, 
that is correct. 

Mr. Brooxs. With your high school boys, you will adapt that pro- 
gram so that they wil] suffer the minimum amount of interruption 
in the school program. 

Secretary Jackson. Yes, sir, just as the Congress has enacted with 
regard to the induction and the 6-month program in the Reserve Act. 
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Mr. Brooxs. Do you care to tell me whether or not there are going 
to be any other exceptions in the Federal Reserve to 6 months’ training 
outside of those for high school students? 

Secretary Jackson. In the Army Reserve ? 

Mr. Brooks. In the Federal Reserve. 

Secretary Jackson. In the Federal Army Reserve. 

Mr. Brooxs. I mean Army, Navy, Air Force and Marine Corps 
Reserves. 

Secretary Jackson. There are a few officer procurement programs 
that this might run across which are excepted, too, sir. rs 

Mr. Brooks. Why are they excepted and which are they ? 

Secretary Jackson. Well, I believe the Navy will elaborate on that, 
but there is, for instance, in the Marines, the ROC program. There 
is in the Navy the NROTC and the other Services in which the de- 
ferment is on a different basis, We won't require a man who comes 
into the Marine ROC program in September to go into that active duty 
program in4months. That will not be interrupted. 

Those officer procurement programs will be excepted, and those 
are the only ones to my knowledge in which it is contemplated that 
there will be any exception to 4 months except the boy in high school. 

Mr. Brooks. How does the program as set forth by you affect the 
WACS and the WA VES—those female establishments ¢ 

Secretary Jackson. In the enlisted Reserve, I don’t know that it has 
any different effect on them than on the males. 

Mr. Brooxs. They still require the 6-months training? 

Secretary Jackson. In the Reserve program, it would affect them. 

Mr. Brooxs. Upon their enlistment ? 

Secretary Jackson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Or immediately after their enlistment. 

Secretary Jackson. Within a short time, which has been prescribed 
as 4 months. 

Mr. Brooks. Four months. 

Secretary Jackson. For phasing in. 

Mr. Brooxs. Now that brings us to this problem. There has been 
no problem—I will put it this way. There has been no problem, has 
there, no fundamental objection regarding the Army, Navy, Air Force, 
Coast Guard and Marine Corps Reserves, save the National Guard, 
save that portion shown by the National Guard, is that correct? 

Secretary Jackson. As to the program as presented today, that is 
correct, sir. ea 

Mr. Brooks. So it presents us with a problem as to the application of 
this program to the Guard. That is fundamentally the situation. 

Secretary Jackson. And it is my understanding, sir, that the Na- 
tional Guard—and I don’t mean to misquote them—has no objection to 
the other features of our program as far as it affects the Army National 
Guard, except the length of time, to wit, 6 months. 

Mr. Brooks. Of course we have the Guard here. 

Secretary Jackson. Yes, sir. , 

Mr. Brooks. The Guard will follow. But following up your state- 
ment, the Guard will accept an 11-weeks training period. ; 

Secretary Jackson. They have so advocated, 11 weeks, yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. And why did they indicate they would accept 11 
weeks and why were they opposed to 6 months? 
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Secretary Jackson. Well, I would rather let the Guard answer that. 

Mr. Brooxs. All right. 

Secretary Jackson. But I would be glad to give my version of 
their reason if you wanted to, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. It is due to the schooling, isn’t it? 

Secretary Jackson. It would seem to me, sir, that it is due to the 
schooling. And since as I have indicated we will not permit it to inter- 
fere with any of the high school boys, who are the schooling of that 
age, it seems to be, as I have stated in my statement, that it comes 
down now to the bare question of the length of time—11 weeks or 6 
months. 

Mr. Brooxs. Any questions ¢ 

Mr. Winstrap. Mr. Jackson. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Winstead. 

Mr. Winsreap. This 44,120, that I believe is as of the first of the year, 
that you have recruited for the 6 months training inthe Army alone! 

Secretary Jackson. Yes, Mr. Winstead. 

Mr. Wrxsrrav. Now how many of those have completed the 
months training as of now? 

Secretary Jackson. I don’t know. I will have to ask, if you want 
the answer, someone from the Army. 

Mr. Smarr. 10,000. 

Secretary Jackson, Excuse me? 

Mr. Smarr. 10,000. 

Secretary Jackson. Excuse me? 

Mr. Smarr. 10,000. 

Mr. Winsteap. 10,000, who have already completed the 6 months 
training. 

Secretary Jackson. I understand. 

Mr. Winsreap. I believe you have also decreased the tenure of 
service for those who enlist under 1814 to 6 months training and 414 
years active participation in the armed services! 

Secretary Jackson. That is the Army plan, yes, sir. 

Mr. Winsteap. When did that go into effect ? 

Secretary Jackson. It hasn’t gone in yet. It is proposed to put it 
into effect April 1, sir. 

Mr. Wrnsteap. I believe that is all the questions I have. 

Secretary Jackson. Mr. Norblad. 

Mr. Norziav. What did you mean by the ROC program? Even my 
Navy captain didn’t know what you meant. You talked about the 
ROC program. 

Secretary Jackson. The Marine Corps program, which is an officer 
per urement program, I am told it is properly callec “Marine Corps 

Platoon Leaders Class.” That is the proper name. 

Mr. Noreiav. Has there been any thinking along the line of having 
the National Guardsman take 3 months each summer so it would not 
interfere with any possible schooling ? 

Secretary Jackson, Yes, sir, that has been thought of very care- 
fully and carefully w eighed and rejected. The reasons for it. will be 
given in detail by the representatives of the Army if you wish to in- 
quire from them, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Price? 

Mr. Pricer. I have no questions right now, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Brooks. Mr. Van Zandt. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Secretary, on page 2 of your statement you say : 
This directive was based upon recommendations of the National Security Train- 
ing Commission submitted to the Secretary of Defense as prescribed by law. 

Secretary Jackson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanvr. Can you furnish us a copy of that recommen- 
dation ? 

Secretary Jackson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpvr. Can we analyze it here? 

Secretary Jackson. I don’t have it with me. I had thought it was 
long since submitted to this committee. I am told we can certainly 
get copies, if you haven't, sir. It has been out for some time. 

Mr. Van Zanpvr. I think while we have witnesses from the Secre- 
tary level before us, I think we ought to find out what the recommenda- 
tions of the National Security Training Commission were. 

Secretary Jackson. I am surprised “they haven’t been submitted. 
We will ge them for you and we will give you our directive on them. 

Mr. Van Zanvr. Well, is there a representative of the National 
Security Training Commission here this morning who can tell us 
what the directive contained ? 

Mr. Ducanper. They are listed as a witness later on, Mr. Van 
Zandt. 

Mr. Van Zanvrt. Why can’t we settle it right now? Because the 
orders to the Army and to the National Guard started here at this 
level. 

I see Admiral MecQuiston back there. Could he answer the 
question ¢ 

Admiral McQuisron. No, sir, I can’t answer that. 

Mr. Van Zanprt. That is the purpose of the whole question. 

Secretary Jackson. As you will recall in the law, it provided that 
this investigation would be made by the NSTC. It was made and 

was submitted. We will be very happy at any time to present it. 

Mr. Van Zanvr. Well 

Secretary Jackson. And our directive implementing it and discus- 
sing it. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Secretary, we look to the National Security 
Training Commission as a representative of the Congress. They have 
made a study and from that study they have made 1 ‘ecommendations 
to you. Now I think we should have those recommendations here and 
have an opportunity to ask questions about it. To me that is the 
crux of the problem. 

Secretary Jackson. I have no quarrel with that, sir. I had thought 
they had been submitted, long since, but T didn’t know vou hadn’t re- 
ceived it. 

Mr. Brooks. Well. we will have a representative, too, from the 
National Security Training Commission. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. ows Mr. Secretary, you refer down here to the 
Army Chief of the } Nation: il Gu: rd Division. What is his name? 

Secretary Jackson. His name is General Reckord. 

(Chorus of “McGowan.”) 

Secretary Jackson. The Chief of the Section 5 of the Army is 
Major General McGowan. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. McGowan? 
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Secretary Jackson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpvr. Now, did he indicate his support of this defense 
order dated August 2, directed to you, or did he do it through the Chief 
of the Militia Bureau or the National Guard Bureau / 

Secretary Jackson. He indicated his approval of the feature that I 
have spoken about to the then Assistant Secretary of Defense for Man- 
power and Personnel directly. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. In other words, then, his recommendation did not 
carry the endorsement of the Chief of the National Guard Bureau? 

Secretary Jackson. His recommendation as I understood it, repre- 
sented the viewpoint. The Assistant Secretary is here now and: he 
can tell you just the representation that was made on those visits, 
but 

Mr. Van Zanvr. I would like to clear up that point. 

Mr. Price. Would the gentleman yield ¢ 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Surely. I yield to the gentleman from Lllinois. 

Mr. Price. I don’t think Secretary Jackson was actually saying 
that General McGowan approved this directive. What he is saying 
is that at some time or another he indicated his approval of this type 
of idea. I 

Secretary Jackson. I want to get it clear, gentlemen, in fairness to 
all concerned, that I am only speaking about one phase of this pro- 
gram and that is the 6-month limited program for over 1814. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. That is what we are talking about. 

Secretary Jackson. And it is my clear understanding that General 
McGowan personally and in his oificial capacity was very anxious to 
have that program adopted and I believe the National Guard has no 
objection to it generally. 

But I can say to you, sir, that he did make representations several 
times—and I am sure he would have no hesitancy in confirming 1t— 
that that program be adopted before it was finally submitted by the 
Army. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Well, I took from your statement here that the 
National Guard Bureau had at some time or other approved the sug- 
gestion of 6 months’ training, and that is what I wanted to clear up 
in my mind. 

Mr. Smarr. Over 1814. 

Mr. Price. I see Carter Burgess is here. 

Mr. Van Zanvr. Where is he? 

Mr. Chairman, I see the former Secretary, Assistant Secretary for 
Manpower of the Department of Defense in the room. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Carter Burgess, would you come forward, sir? 
We want you closer to the committee anyway. You come up and have 
a seat. There is an extra chair up here. We will appreciate it very 
much. 

Mr. Burerss. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, General McGowan, 
who is the Chief of the Army side of the National Guard Bureau, 
came to see me on one or two occasions and suggested that we at 
Defense use the opportunity that he thought was available to us be- 
tween the selective-service laws and the Reserve Forces Act of 1955 
to see if their “Take 6” program in the National Guard—if we 
couldn’t open the age limit beyond 181% to take those men over that 
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age into the “Take 6” program and get the advantage of probably 
getting an older man who hadn’t heen drafted yet in the program to 
try to build up the numbers in the 6-month program which the guard 
was pursuing. It is just that one phase of the item that I believe 
Mr. Seekeon i is referring to in his testimony here today. It is not 
the overall program. It is just the advantage of using those older 
men past 1814 as had been discussed by General McGowan with 
General Hershey and with us. 

He asked Defense not to stand in the way of that additional man- 
power opportunity in the overall Reserve Forces program. 

Mr. Van Zanvr. Then, Mr. Burgess, it is safe for me to assume that 
the Chief of the National Guard Bureau never has taken an affirma- 
tive position on the directive that provides the 6-months training for 
National Guard men upon enlistment. 

Mr. Winsreap. Under 1814! 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Under 1814. 

Mr. Bourerss. No; I can’t say there is a firm position. 

Now I can say this, sir, Congressman Van Zandt, that no one has 
tried to give more cooperation on getting a voluntary approach to 
the 6-months program from the National Guard standpoint that has 
General Erickson, the Chief of the National Guard Bureau. But to 
get a firm and formal position out of the National Guard Bureau on 
the overall program being submitted here, General McGowan did 
urge us to open that additional administrative opportunity to get the 
older men into the 6-months program for both the guard and the 
Reserve. 

Secretary Jackson. I want to make it crystal clear, Mr. Chairman, 
that we are talking about over 181% only, and there is no intimation 
that there was any such reference to the under-1814 program. I want 
to get — clear. That is all we are talking about here. 

Mr. Vaw Zanvr. Mr. Secret tary, one more question. Do I under- 
stand now that the Department is taking the defense that they see no 
need at this time for universal military service ? 

Secretary Jackson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanprt. In other words, this time last year you were for it? 

Secretary Jackson. No, sir. 

Mr. Winsteap. They were for it because they couldn’t get it and— 

Mr. Brooks. My impression is they have always been for it. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Certainly. 

Secretary Jackson. Our position last year when we presented the 
bill was that in the event we didn’t meet our requirements for trained 
reservists voluntarily, we would, on a restricted basis, fill into the 
required mission with an involuntary input. But we didn’t charac- 
terize 

Mr. Van Zanpr. You were for it with a reservation ? 

Secretary Jackson. We didn’t characterize that as universal mili- 
tary training. 

Mr. Winsteap. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Van Zanvr. Surely. 

Mr. Wrvsteap. If I understood the position when we had this bill 
up last year, it was the fact they would like it but figured since they 
couldn’t get it the approach we were making was the best they could 
hope to attain at that time. 
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Secretary Jackson. That is precisely what we mean. By “it,” we 
didn’t mean universal military training. We said we would like to 
have authority if we failed on the voluntary basis to fill in the needs 
to meet the 1 required training. 

Now we didn’t regard that as universal military training. 

Mr. Price. Mr, Chairman—would the gentleman from Pennsy!l- 
vania yield? 

Mr, Van Zanpr. Yes. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Price. 

Mr. Price. Now when you came up here last year the 1,000 trainees 
was to have been on a compulsion basis. Now have you changed your 
position on that and you no longer feel there is any necessity for 
compulsion, taking it out of the voluntary classification in which the 
committee put it last year? 

Secretary Jackson. We are not asking for any change in that; no, 
sir. And we have reached, on a volunta ary basis under very difficult 
circumstances, something around 48,000 now. 

Mr. WinstEap. Would the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. Price. Yes. 

Mr. Winsteav. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will yield. You 
referred to the fact we have 300,000, I believe, at the present time 
with less than 6 months training in our National Guard program— 
approximately 300,000. 

Secretary Jackson. We have 300,000 in the overall program, but 
we have only 44,000 as of the chart in the Army and 5,000 or 6,000 
in the Marines; yes, sir. 

Mr. Wrwnsteap. Now if this new directive is carried out—in the 
National Guard, I beliéve you used the figure somewhere around 83 
percent were short of the 6 months basic training. Then if they fail 
to get volunteers for that program, would it then be your plan to 
recommend induction of personnel to be assigned to the National 
Guard as you auaede in your legislation last year, in the 
original bill ¢ 

Secretary Jackson. No, sir. It would be our recommendation to 
follow the concrete proposals which the Army has in the event that 
there is and there may be a contemplated slump off, any danger of 
going below levels. The Army has as they will testify, sir, certain 
safeguards to preclude that possibility which the Army, itself, ini- 
tiated along with the plan. 

Mr. Winstrap. I believe the National Guard have 400,000, approxi- 
mately that number, at the present time? 

Secretary Jackson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Winsreap. And if they failed to get these recruits what would 
be your plan to fill up that gap for the National Guard? Are you 
just assuming they won't have difficulty getting the 6 months’ 
volunteers ? 

Secretary Jackson. We assume there will be some adjustment 
period. I would prefer—I am familiar with it. I would prefer, if 
you will, not to usurp on the prerogatives of the Army. I would be 
glad to go over it, but they are here to tell you, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. My suggestion, members of the committee, is this: We 
have the Secretary of the Army sitting by. I think he can answer 
these questions relating to the Army Guard very clearly and quickly. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman, I have one more question. 
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Mr. Brooks. Let’s go down the line as far as we can. 
Mr. Van Zanpvr. I have one more question. 


Mr. Brooks. Mr. Van Zandt. 
Mr. Van Zanoprt. Mr. Secretary, can you make available for the 


record the directives that are mentioned on pages 2 and 3 of your 


statement ? 
Secretary Jackson. Yes, sir; we have them right here, for ref- 
erence, for each of the members of the commiitee. 
Mr. Van Zanpr. I think they should be in the record. 
Secretary Jackson. They are here available right now, sir. 
Mr. Brooks. Make it a part of the record. 
(The documents above referred to are as follows:) 
AveusT 2, 1956. 
No. 1200.8 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE DIRECTIVE 


Subject: Welfare, morals, health, and safety of members of the Ready Reserve 
undergoing active duty for training for basic training. 
References : 
(a) Subsection 262 (e), Armed Reserve Act of 1952, as amended. 
(b) Department of Defense Directive No. 1215.9, Reserve Forees Active 
Duty for Training for Basic Training, dated May 11, 1956. 


I, PURPOSE 


The purpose of this directive is to prescribe policy guidance with respect to 
the welfare, morals, health, and safety of members of the Ready Reserve who 
are receiving active duty for training for basic training. Such persons are 


referred to herein as trainees. 
II. SCOPE AND APPICABILITY 


This directive is applicable to those military departments conducting active 
duty for training programs pursuant to Department of Defense Directive No. 
1215.9, Reserve Forces Active Duty for Training for Basic Training, dated 
May 11, 1956. 

Ill. WELFARE 
A. Community relations 

Whenever practicable and appropriate, installation commanders shall make 
every effort to form local citizens advisory committees at stations where active 
duty for training for basic training is conducted, for the following purposes: 

1. To encourage, by community influence, the operators of establishments 
serving military personnel to employ proper practices or be declared off limits. 

2. To insure that commercial establishments in the vicinity of training instal- 
lations comply with local laws governing the sale of alcoholic beverages to 
minors. 

3. To encourage local communities to provide wholesome off-duty recreation, 
entertainment, and social activities for trainees. 

4. To encourage local religious leaders to take an active interest in the welfare 
of the trainees and their attendance at local religious services and related 
activities. 

5. To provide trainees, where appropriate, with friendly counsel from local 
civic leaders, attorneys, clergymen, and businessmen in the solving of any prob- 
lems which may arise involving the trainees. 

6. To encourage local community leaders to deliver lectures as a part of the 
cultural and educational activities of the program whenever practicable. 


B. Educational activities 

1. Instruction shall be given trainees in general nonmilitary subjects, including 
character guidance lectures, covering but not limited to such areas as moral 
principles, democratic responsibility, sex education, and government. Every 
effort should be made to impress upon the trainees knowledge of their obligation 
to protect the institutions which give to American life its distinctive qualities 
and their own importance to the Nation in that supreme task. 
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2. Trainees shall be accorded opportunities to improve their educational 
status and to inquire into fields which interest them. The facilities of the 
United States Armed Forces Institute shall be available to trainees. Any trainee 
whose attainments do not include a fourth-grade education should be offered 
courses to raise his educational level toward that grade to the extent possible in 
light of the required military training. , 

3. Installation commanders shall cooperate with local citizens’ committees in 
seeking arrangements for the extension of city library loan privileges to trainees. 
‘The customary library facilities of military installations shall also be available 
to trainees. 


C. Athletics 

Each of the services’ training programs shall include athletics and body-buid- 
ing programs comparable to those offered to basic trainees of the Active Forces. 
D. Social recreation 

Social activities, adequate lounge facilities, snack bars, informal game facilities, 
and motion picture facilities shall be made available to trainees during their off- 


duty hours. Recreational assistance may be sought at the installation level 
from local USO committees, civic groups, and other related associations. 


EH. Hobbies 

Hobby shops shall be made available to trainees to the greatest practicable 
extent, and opportunities will be accorded trainees to take part in extracurricular 
activities such as dramatics, band, orchestra, and glee club. 
F. Legal processes 

1. Commanding officers, courts-martial, and appropriate reviewing and appel- 
late authorities shall give full regard to the youth and inexperience of the trainees 
in imposing punishment or in approving or affirming such punishment. 

2. The trainee’s rights and duties under applicable laws and regulations, in- 
cluding State and local laws regarding behavior, should be carefully explained 
to the trainees as soon as possible after their arrival at an installation. 


G. Compensation 


Trainees shall be permitted to continue to receive compensation from any 
person, firm, or corporation while in training on the same basis as other persons 
of the Reserve components undergoing active duty for training. 


H. Trainers and instructors 


Necessary action will be taken to insure that trainers and instructors have 
the highest moral and ethical standards. Such personnel should exercise a 
24-hour-day responsibility and example, taking an interest in everything the 
trainees do, visiting their mess halls, barracks, and clubs regularly. 

I. Facilities 

1. Installation facilities such as soda fountains; snack bars; filling stations; 
laundries; barber, tailor and shoe repair shops; photographie studios ; and news- 
stands should be available to trainees. 

2. Guest houses for visiting parents should be provided whenever possible. 

IV. MORALS 
A. Religious activities 

1. Chaplains of the Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish faiths shalt be available 
for personal counseling and regular services. In the event that a particular 
faith has no chaplain available when needed by a trainee, a local minister, 
priest, or rabbi should be called upon for help. 

2. Services and instructions such as those available to regular military and 
civilian personnel shall be made available to trainees. All sacraments and rifes 
shall be made available to trainees. 

3. Chaplains should— 

(a) Extend to the trainees a word of welcome upon arrival at training 
stations, explain to them what a chaplain does in the Armed Forces and 
invite them to come at any time to talk with him as friend and counseler. 

(b) Interview each trainee as soon as possible after he enters training. 
Based on this interview, a religious data and interview card can be prepared 
for the chaplain’s guidance during the training period. 

(c) Be available for counsel at all times. 
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(d@) Give opportunities to church-related trainees to share voluntarily 
in choirs and in Bible and religious education classes. 

(e) Make available to trainees of no church relationship voluntary in- 
struction in religious principles or preparatory classes for baptism and church 
membership. 

(f) Visit and be available to hospital patients for counsel, personal con- 
ferences, or any other service they can render. 


B. Associates 
To protect the trainees against undesirable associates, no person who has been 
convicted of any felony shall be permitted to enlist into the program. 


C. Control of alcoholic beverages 

1. Regulations pertaining to the sale of alcoholic beverages to trainees, includ- 
ing the prohibition of sales to minors, will be in conformity with applicable 
Federal, State, Territorial, or local laws or regulations. 

2. Establishments which do not comply with local laws governing the sale of 
alcoholic beverages to minors shall be placed off limits. 

8. To facilitate compliance with such laws the identification cards of trainees 
will show clearly date of birth, age, or otherwise indicate that the trainee is a 
minor when such is the case. 

4. Soft drinks and other such refreshments will be within easy aecess of 
trainees in enlisted men’s clubs. 

Vv. HEALTH 
A. Equality of treatment 

Medical treatment, including hospitalization and surgical care, shall be fur 
nished to trainees in the same manner as furnished to members of the Armed 
Forees in general. 


B. Medical care 

Trainees are entitled to be retained beyond their training period for the pur- 
pose of receiving hospitalization, or medical, surgical, or dental care occasioned 
by accidents or illness. 


C. Inspections 
Quarters, food, and sanitary facilities shall be inspected frequently and regu 
larly by the proper authorities to insure adequacy. 


VI. SAFETY 
A. Vehicle registration 
All motor vehicles belonging to trainees and operated on military installations 
shall be registered and their use thereon strictly supervised. 


B. Supervision of recreational activities 
Recreational activities, such as swimming, shall be closely supervised. The 
oppertunity to learn to swim should be afforded to all trainees. 


VII. COOPERATION WITH THE NATIONAL SECURITY TRAINING COMMISSION 


A. Visitations 

Reference (a) charges the National Security Training Commission with ad- 
vising the President and the Secretary of Defense and reporting annually to 
the Congress with respect to the welfare of persons enlisted under section 262 of 
the Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952, as amended, while performing the initial 
period of active duty for training. In order to carry out its statutory 
responsibilities : 

1. The Commission has established procedures under which Commissioners, 
or other qualified persons designated by them, will conduct periodic visitations 
to the training installations. While the Commission has no responsibility for 
military training itself, it will inquire into all other aspects of the program, 
including such matters as food, housing, recreation, health, safety, religious 
activity, morals. welfare, character guidance, information, and education. 

2. The Commission and its authorized representatives shall have access to all 
matters relating to the welfare of trainees in each of the training installations 
and should be authorized to talk freely to commanding officers, training personnel, 
and trainees. 
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B. Access to Commission 


No trainee shall be denied the right to direct and private access to the Com- 
mission and its representatives. 


VIIT. ACTION REQUIRED 


This directive is effective immediately. Copies of service directives implement- 
ing its provisions will be furnished the Directors of Personnel Policy, Office of 
the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Manpower, Personnel, and Reserve), within 
90 days. 

C. E. Wixson, Secretary of Defense. 


May 9, 1956. 
Number 1215.2. 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE DIRECTIVE 


Subject: Reserve training in soverign foreign nations. 
I. PURPOSE 


To provide a uniform policy for the training of members of the Reserve Forces 
who may be tempornrily residing in soverign foreign nations. 


II, POLICY 


A. The Secretaries of the military departments may authorize the conduct of 
scheduled drills or training periods, correspondence courses, and such other active 
or inactive-duty training as they consider appropriate for members of the Reserve 
forces who may temporarily be residing in sovereign foreign nations which per- 
mit the United States to maintain troops of the active military forees (other 
than military advisory assistant group of attaché personnel) within their 
boundaries. 

B. Prior to authorizing such training, the Secretaries of the military depart- 
ments will instruct the attachés from their respective departments to inform 
the United States Ambassador and the appropriate officials of the foreign govern- 
ment of their intent to conduct such training. In the event the foreign govern- 
ment should interpose any objection, the Secretaries of the military departments 
shall furnish the Secretary of Defense with al the facts pertaining thereto, to- 
gether with their recommendations. 

©. This policy does not prohibit the conduct of inactive-duty training, such 
as’ correspondence courses, in those sovereign foreign countries in which the 
United States does not maintain active military forces and where an agreement 
between the United States and the sovereign foreign country concerned has been 
made for the conduct of such training. 


Ill. ACTION REQUIRED 


This directive is effective immediately. Copies of service directives implement- 
ing its provisions will be furnished the Director of Personnel Policy, Office of the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (Manpower, Personnel, and Reserve), within 
90 days. 

©. E. WILson, 
Secretary of Defense. 


May 11, 1956 
Number 1215.9 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE DIRECTIVE 


Subject: Reserve forces active duty for training for basic training. 
References : 
(a) The Universal Military Training and Service Act, as amended. 
(b) The Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952, as amended. 
(c) Executive Order 10650, Regulations Governing the Selection of Certain 
Persons who have Critical Skills for Enlistment in Units of the Ready 
Reserve of the Armed Forces. 
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I. PURPOSE 


The purpose of this directive is to prescribe uniform policy: 

1. Governing active duty for training programs established to provide basic 
training for persons enlisting directly into the Reserve forces in draft-deferred 
status. 

2. Pertaining to certain aspects of programs for direct enlistment into the 
Reserve forces. 

Il. APPLICABILITY 


This directive is applicable to all military departments offering active duty 
for training for basic training to individuals who enlist directly into the Reserve 
Forces under provisions of subsection 6 (c), paragraph (2) of reference (@), or 
section 262 of reference (b). Active duty for training for basic training may 
include, in addition to recruit or basic individual training, basic-unit training 
and various types of specialist training. 


Itt. POLICY 


A. The primary objective of the active duty for training programs dealt with 
herein is to provide the Reserve forces with trained young men. 

B. Except as provided in paragraph C of this section, the period of active 
duty for training for basic training shall be of 6 consecutive months’ duration. 

C. As approved by the Secretary of Defense, special programs of active duty 
for training for basic training of less than 6 months may be established to pro- 
vide recruit training alone for individuals entering the Reserve forces under 
provisions of subsection 6 (c), paragraph (2), clause (A), of reference (qa). 
The period of active duty for training for basic training under such special 
programs, however, in addition to being less than 6 months shall also be of less 
than 3 consecutive months’ duration, including travel time. 

D. In the case of a military service accepting enlistments under authority of 
section 262 of reference (b) or subsection 6 (c), paragraph (2), clause (C), of 
reference (a), the department concerned shall submit its proposed annual enlist- 
ment quotas therefor with its annual manpower programs to the Secretary of 
Defense for approval. 

1. Approval by the Secretary of Defense will be on the advice of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, taking into consideration the need to maintain a military man- 
power pool of such size as to provide an adequate source of long-term volunteers 
for the active forces. 

2. Approved quotas for enlistments under section 262 of reference (b), and 
for entry into active duty for training for basic training of persons enlisted under 
subsection 6 (c), paragraph (2), clause (C), of reference (a), shall be within 
the 250,000 annual maximum imposed by law. 

E. Irrespective of quotas allocated in accordance with paragraph D above, 
no enlistment shall be accepted under section 262 of reference (6) if such en- 
listment would cause the strength of the Ready Reserve authorized for the 
component concerned to be exceeded. Subject to this limitation and to related 
Department of Defense policies and programs, such as qualitative distribution, 
enlistment of qualified individuals within quotas allocated shall be on a first- 
come-first-accepted basis. 

F. Members of the Reserve enlisted under provisions of section 262 of reference 
(bd), and those enlisted under provisions of subsection 6 (c), paragraph (2), 
clause (C), of reference (a), who volunteer therefor, shall be ordered to active 
duty for training for basic training under authority contained in subsection 262 
(c) of reference (b). 

G. Members of the Army National Guard of the United States or Air National 
Guard of the United States who volunteer to undergo active duty for training 
for basic training shall be ordered thereto under authority of subsection 233 (4d) 
of reference (b). 

Iv. IMPLEMENTATION 


A. National Guard: Except in the case of special programs under section 
If, paragraph ©, above, members of the Army National Guard of the United 
States or Air National Guard of the United States may not be ordered to active 
duty for training for basic training after they have passed the 20th anniversary 
of their birth. 

B. Reserve (17 to 18% years of age): Within quotas allocated, services em- 
ploying the enlistment programs provided by section 262 of reference (b) or 
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subsection 6 (c), paragraph (2), clause (C), of reference (a), are permitted 
to have on hand at any time a total number awaiting commencement of 6 months’ 
active duty for training, excluding those deferred because of high-school enroll- 
ment, not to exceed planned input into the active duty for training program for 
the 3 subsequent months. This provision is made to afford a means of obtaining 
reasonably level training loads. 

©. Reserve (critically skilled over 18% years of age): Under reference (c) 
the Selective Service System will select individuals over 1814) years of age who 
have critical skills and are engaged in civilian occupations in critical defense 
supporting industry or in a research activity affecting national defense, for 
enlistment under the provisions of section 262 of reference (b). 

1. Such individuals will count against the annual maximum of 250,000 imposed 
by law, but will not be included within quotas allocated under provisions of 
section ITI, paragraph D, above. 

2. When such individuals are selected for this program, the Selective Service 
System will notify the individual and the appropriate Service. 


Vv. ACTION REQUIRED 


This directive is effective immediately. Copies of service directive implement- 
ing its provisions will be furnished the Director of Personnel Policy, Office of the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (Manpower, Personnel, and Reserve), within 


90 days. 
C. E. Winson, Secretary of Defense. 


THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington 25, D. C., November 26, 1956, 


Memorandum for The Secretary of the Army. 

The Secretary of the Navy. 

The Secretary of the Air Force. 
Subject: Reserve personnel strength fiscal year 1958. 

This is further to my memorandum subject: Personnel strengths fiscal year 
1957 and fiscal year 1958, which I addressed to you on November 16, 1956. 

In reviewing projected manpower programs, I note that service planning con- 
tinues to contemplate a total Ready Reserve, in reserve, of approximately 
2,900,000. (Reference to the Ready Reserve includes the National Guard as 
well as the Federal Reserve.) 

Under existing law the Ready Reserve ceiling of 2,900,000 includes the Ready 
Reserve of the Coast Guard as well as members of the Reserve components on 
active duty. Accordingly, the permissible strength of the Ready Reserve of the 
Department of Defense, not on active duty, is approximately 2,500,000. 

The screening process, therefore, must be so gaged as to keep the strength of 
the Ready Reserve not on active duty at about 2,500,000. Considering cur- 
rently planned mobilization phasing, the Ready Reserve strength of each service, 
exclusive of members of the Reserve components in the active forces, should 
be held to an order of magnitude about as follows: 


Service and Ready Reserve strength 
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It is my concept that this Ready Reserve strength should be structured with a 
portion participating in paid drill and the remainder constituting a pool of 
prior-service personnel with a Ready Reserve obligation. The portion partici- 
pating in periodic drills should in large part consist of a hard core of prior- 
service personnel augmented by members who have been required to undergo 
an initial period of active duty for training. 

Units required should be organized around appropriate numbers of individuals 
in paid drill, with members of the pool designated to bring the units to full 
mobilization allowance. Such designees would muster with the unit from time 
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to time, by attending one or more periods of annual training before the end of 
their Ready Reserve vulnerability and obligation. 

Additionally, the pool should contain obligated personnel not assigned or 
designated to organized units, who would be used as fillers and loss replace- 
ments in the event of need. These individuals should participate in such 
training as prescribed by the Secretary concerned. 

It appears that, in the past, we may have concentrated so heavily om develop 
ing numerical strength in the Ready Reserve that the requirements for qualita- 
tive readiness may have been insufficiently stressed. 

It is no longer satisfactory to evaluate Reserve components in terms of armory 
facilities, unit strength, drill attendance, and status of equipment. To these 
must be added trained readiness to respond to the instant needs of warfare today 
as it may be initiated by our potential enemies 

The preponderance of untrained men in some of our Reserve components dilutes 
their combat effectiveness. Therefore, the improvement in quality of our Reserve 
forces, particularly as regard increasing the percentage of basically trained: in- 
dividuals among those receiving drill pay, is essential. 

As the basis for providing pay, equipment, and facilities, 1 desire that measures 
be taken without delay to improve the mobilization effectiveness of the Ready 
Reserve, particularly with respect to those individuals currently in drill-pay 
status and future accessions to this status in line with the following: 

(@) Restrict to the minimum the period during which individuals entering 
directly into the Ready Reserve may receive drill pay prior to entry on active 
duty or active duty for training. 

(b) Utilize existing programs and develop additional programs as necessary 
under existing statutes to accomplish the following : 

(1) Beginning as soon as feasible but not later than April 1, 1957, require all 
new accessions to the Reserve components not basically trained to enter on active 
duty or active duty for training shortly after enlisting. This basic training to 
be of sufficient duration to qualify individuals concerned as basically trained for 
duties assigned. 

(2) Initiate programs to raise as expeditiously as practicable the status of 
individual proficiency of those who were members of each Reserve component 
upon the application of the provisions of (1) above, to the minimnm level of 
4 months’ basic training, or equivalent, required by law for deployment. 

In consideration of the foregoing, I request that you submit: 

(a) By December 7, 1956, recommended drill-pay strength of your Resérve 
components for end of fiscal year 1957 and for end of fiscal year 1958. 

(b). By December 14, 1956, your programs to implement the objectives T have 
outlined above. 

C. BE. WILSON: 

Copies furnished : 

Deputy Secretary of Defense 

The Chairman, JCS 

All Assistant Secretaries of Defense 
General Counsel 

Chairman, RFPB 


THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington 25, D. C., December 7, 1956 


Memorandum for The Secretary of the Army 
The Secretary of the Navy 
The Secretary of the Air Force 
Subject: Assignment to Duty with Reserve Components of Regular Officers and 
Reserve Officers on Active Duty. 

At its October meeting, the Reserve Forces Policy Board recommended that 
“each service * * * enunciate as firm policy and take such action as is Necessary 
to insure that all Regular and Reserve officers on active duty are required to 
perform a successful tour of duty with one of the Reserve components or the 
ROTC prior to being considered for assignment to senior military staff colleges 
or being eligible for selection as general or flag officers.” 

I consider it highly desirable that our best career officers serve a_ tour. ,of 
duty with the Reserve components or the ROTC before they attain senior, rank 
and hold positions of great responsibility. Such procedure will enhance .the 
development of our Reserve and ROTC programs by the assistance these officers 
render, and professional advantages will accrue to the officers concerned. 
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In any future emergency, as in the past, officers and men of the civilian 
components will comprise a major part of the Nation’s Armed Forces. It is, 
therefore; essential that our Gdreer officers have the broadening influence that 
service with the Reserve Forces will provide, so that they may understand their 
psychological outlook and have a thorough knowledge of their state of training, 
their problems, and their capabilities. 

Accordingly, I desire that career management policies of the military depart- 
ments be developed in consonance with the following principles, with due con- 
sideration to current plans and varying missions of your service: 

That all qualified career officers in appropriate grades be required to serve a 
tour of duty with the civilian Components, consistent with availability of 
positions. 

That assignment to civilian component duty as a last tour in an officer’s career 
pattern be made only in exceptional cases and for superior officers. 

That tours of duty with the civilian components be stabilized for a minimum 
of 2 years. 

That appropriate recognition be given successful accomplishment of civilian 
component duties in selection for attendance at senior service colleges and for 
promotion to general or flag officer rank. 

I request that plans and policies to implement these principles be furnished 
by February 1, 1957. 

The memorandum of December 19, 1949, from the Secretary of Defense to the 
Secretaries of the military departments, subject: Assignment of Régilar 
Officer Instructors to Duty with the Civilian Components, is rescinded. 


C. E. Winson. 


January 12, 1957. 

Number 1235.8 

ASD(MP&R) 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE DIRECTIVE 


Subject: Ordering the Ready Reserves to Active Duty in a National Emergency 

Declared by the President. 

References : 

(a) Title 10, United States Code (BP. L. 1028, S4th Cong.). 

(b) The Reserve Forces Act of 1955. 

(c) DOD Directive No. 1200.7, subject: Screening the Ready Reserve Under 
the Provisions of the Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952, 

(d) DOD Directive No. 1235.5, subject: Involuntary Recall of Ready Re- 
servists, subsection 233 (b) (2), Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952 (P. L. 476, 
S2d Cong.). ‘ 

(e) DOD Directive No. 1235.6, subject : Integrity of Units, 

(f) DOD Directive No. 5025.1, subject: Department of Defense Directives 
System. 

I. PURPOSE 


The purpose of this directive is to prescribe uniform policy governing the 
ordering to active duty of units and individuals in the Ready Reserve in a 
national emergency declared by the President. 


Il, APPLICABILITY 


This directive is applicable to all military departments in the employment of 
authority, contained in subsection 673 (a) of reference (@) as amended by 
subsection 2 (f) of reference (b>), to order to active duty in a national emergency 


declared by the President, units and individuals in the Ready Reserve. 
III, STATUTORY PROVISIONS 


A. In time of national emergency declared by the President subsequent: to 
January 1, 1953, or when otherwise authorized by law, subsection 673 (a) ‘of 
reference (@) as amended by subsection 2 (f) of reference (b), provides that 
any unit or any member not assigned to a unit organized to serve as such in 
the Ready Reserve may, by authority designated by the Secretary concerned, 
be ordered to active duty fér a period not to exceed 24 consecutive months, with- 
out the consent of the persons affected, except that numbers in excess of 1 million 
may not be required to perform active duty involuntarily at any time unless 
authorized by the Congress. 
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B. When the authority cited in paragraph A of this section is employed, sub- 
section 673 (b) of reference (@) requires that in the interest of fair treatment 
as between members in the Ready Reserve being considered for involuntary 
recall to duty, attention shall be given to the duration and nature of previous 
service with the objective of assuring such sharing of hazardous exposure as 
the national security and the military requirement will reasonably permit, to 
family responsibilities, and to employment found to be necessary to the mainte- 
nance of the national health, safety, or interest. At such time as the screening 
of the Ready Reserve under provisions of reference (c) becomes current, the 
requirements of cited subsection 673 (b) of reference (a) will be considered 
as having been satisfied. Meanwhile, the provisions of reference (d@) will apply. 

C. In any expansion of the active Armed Forces of the United States which 
requires that units and members of the Reserve components be ordered into 
the active military service of the United States, subsection 672 (c) of reference 
(a) provides that, insofar as practicable, members of units organized and 
trained for the purpose of serving as such shall be ordered involuntarily to 
active duty only with their units, but does not prohibit the reassignment of 
personnel of such units after being ordered into the active military service of 
the United States. Policy governing application of this provision is contained 
in reference (€). 

IV. POLICY 


A. The authority contained in subsection 673 (a) of reference (a), to order 
units or members of the Ready Reserve involuntarily to active duty shall be 
exercised only on direction of the President. 

B. Where the nature of the emergency permits, the Secretary of Defense, with 
the advice of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, will determine the numbers and com- 
position of forces to be ordered involuntarily to active duty from the Ready 
Reserve by each service, subject to the conditions of paragraph A of this section, 
within the 1,000,000 authorized by law or within whatever larger number may 
have been authorized by the Congress. 

C. Where the nature of the emergency precludes procedures contemplated in 
paragraph B of this section, the 1,000,000 members of the Ready Reserve au- 
thorized by law to be ordered involuntarily to active duty may be so ordered 
by authorities designated by the secretaries concerned, subject to the conditions 
of paragraph A of this section, in numbers previously allocated to the military 
services by the Secretary of Defense. 

1. The Joint Chiefs of Staff shall be responsible for providing to the Secretary 
of Defense on a current basis the recommended numbers which each service 
will be authorized to order involuntarily to active duty under such circum- 
stances, based on appropriate war or mobilization plans. 

2. The Joint Chiefs of Staff shall periodically review the allocation made by 
the Secretary of Defense, for the purpose of recommending such changes as new 
conditions may dictate. 

D. Where the nature of the emergency indicates imminent attack upon the 
continental United States, those authorities having been designated by the Secre- 
taries concerned may order to active duty, subject to the conditions of paragraph 
A of this section, those Ready Reserve forces previously determined by the 
Secretary of Defense, on the recommendation of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, as 
required for the immediate defense of the continental United States. 

E. The designation of individuals and units of the Ready Reserve to comprise 
the forces to be ordered involuntarily to active duty by each service, within 
numbers determined by the Secretary of Defense in accordance with paragraph 
B, C, or D of this section, shall be the responsibility of the Secretary of the 
military department concerned. 


Vv. ACTION REQUIRED 


This directive is effective immediately. In accordance with section VII of 
reference (f), proposed service regulations implementing the provisions hereof 
will be submitted within 90 days to the Assistant Secretary of Defense for Man- 
power, Personnel, and Reserve for review and approval prior to issuance. 


C. E. Wison, Secretary of Defense. 


Mr. Brooks. Any further questions? How about Mr. Fisher? 

Mr, Fisuer. One question, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, you described your experience under the 6-month 
program which has been going on now roughly 1 year and which 
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resulted in the recruiting of some 51,000. Now based upon your 
experience and your study of the overall problem, do you anticipate, 
assuming the program goes on pretty much as it is, that is, basically, 
that the recruiting will increase or improve in the next 12 months? 
Can you project yourself into the future and give us any idea of 
what you think the outlook is? 

Secretary Jackson. All I can say, sir: There is every indication 
that it is on the upgrade and that has been consistently so, with a 
slight leveling off and back again. We are doing better than a 
thousand a week. The Army has followed it more and can give you 
more accurate prognostications, but generally it is on the upswing and 
we are very optimistic it will be better. 

Mr. Price. Will the gentleman yield there ¢ 

Mr. Fister. I yield. 

Mr. Price. What is your basis for saying it is on the upswing? 

Secretary Jackson. The figures over the time it has been in effect. 

Mr. Price. You are basing that on what figure? What figure are 
you saying this upswing is based on? 

Secretary Jackson. I am basing the figure on the upswing on the 
weekly imput as it has developed, leveled off, and picked up again. 

Mr. Price. For instance, let’s trace the upswing for the last month, 
for January. Now what was it for the first week in January ? 

Secretary Jackson. I am sorry, I didn’t get that. 

Mr. Price. What weeks indicate to you that there is an upswing? 

Secretary Jackson. Again as I have indicated to the chairman 
here, the services are here with these details. We had the week of 
February 1, 896, 1,157, 1,000—no; Iam sorry. I don’t have the over- 
all weekly accounting here. 

Mr. Price. Could you say what was your best week? 

Secretary Jackson. I don’t have the figures, sir. The Army has 
them. 

Mr. Brooxs. Let’s wait until we get to the Secretary of the Army 
to get those figures. 

Mr. Price. Yes, but I want to bring this point out now while we 
are talking about it. 

I don’t place too much reliance on the upswing because the weeks 
you are talking about happened to be those weeks where high school 
students are graduating. 

Secretary JAcKson. I certainly had no intention nor do I think the 
figures will indicate that I was predicating it on an abnormal rise. 

If you wish to have it interjected at this time, I think the repre- 
sentative of the Army has these figures. I have heard them given but 
it is impossible for me 

Mr. Price. I hope you are not basing them on figures that take in 
January graduates and June graduates. 

Secretary Jackson. As I have indicated, I have taken them on the 
overall picture as it has arisen. But I can’t give you the week-by- 
week accounting. The Army, I think, can given it to you, if you 
wish. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Burgess, did you want to say something? 

Mr. Burerss. I would just like to say this to Congressman Price. 
[ have lived with these figures constantly since I first appeared before 
you here 2 years ago. I can’t give you the detailed figures, Mr. Con- 
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gressman, but I can say week by week there has been a steady arrange- 
ment of figures. 

We haven’t fallen back much. We have gone forward. And one of 
the highest weeks that the Army has enjoyed was the week before 
Christmas, when they got something over 1,300 into the 6 months’ 
program. 

The highest week I think the Army ever had was in February of 
last year, and I believe they expected somewhat the same incidence 
this year. But the point is that, where you have had some 300 men 
coming in a week when this progr am first got underway, I haven’t 
seen a week below 700 in, I don’t know when 

Mr. Price. That February week should be the best that you will 
have. 

Mr. Burgess. That should be one of the best weeks, as well as the 
summertime break. 

Mr. Price. Because that takes in January graduates who want. to 
start the fall term in September. 

Mr. Burcrss. As we have gotten the information out and as we 
have been able to work in the cities of this country, it has been amazing 
how many young people have gone in. 

One question was asked here that I heard back in the audience this 
morning. I believe we have run about 15,000—about 16,000 through 
the Army 6 months’ program. And we have about 10,000 in getting 
training now. I will be willing to bet that the best salesmen we have 
had on this program are the 15,000 men who are back in the com- 
munities of this country right now. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Would the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Price. Of course, the worst salesman you have is the fact that 
you are repeatedly reading these stories in the paper about their 
chance of avoiding the draft. 

And when they hear some of these stories, they are not likely to get 
themselves into these programs on a voluntary ‘basis. He thinks his 
chances of being called aren’t good. 

Mr. Burgess. That is offset, Mr, Congressman, by the solidarity of 
our people in the program we are trying to sell. If you got a program 
that has less in it than this program—if you don’t strike a “no Jess 
than” basis in these programs, then you are going to always have this 
wobbly feeling about whether you do this or do that. I think if you 
have a solid front on this situation of “no less than,” that you will get 
a much greater response to this program. 

I think—if you noticed in the paper yesterday, three boys back from 
the Coast Guard program: they have had a lot of good things to say 
about it, and every body that [ have talked to in this program, each 
of them have said “Give us 6 all at one time, so we don’t have to break 
it up, so we don’t have to leave our jobs for 8 months.” And they have 
all said, too, they could get a whole lot more in 6 months than any other 
period of time. 

Mr. Price. We think it is a good program; we want it. to succeed. 
That is perfectly natural. 

Mr. Buroess. Thank you. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Would the gentleman from Tlinois yield? 

Mr. Pric ' Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. I wonder if the Secretary of Defense would tell us 
how much it cost us since yon first initiated your She er selling 
program, through the television, newspapers and other pu slications? 
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Mr. Bureess. Congressman Van Zandt, I couldn’t begin to calculate 
the free publicity we have gotten. We have had people like General 
Sarnoff and Dr. Stanton of CBS and the moving picture industry and 
so forth, I just can’t begin to estimate the free publicity that we have 
gotten, in trying to get across in this country that each man has an 
obligation to serve his country. 

I do say and I think it has been highly overestimated—I can’t give 
you the exact dollar figure, but it is all controlled budgetarily. The 
Army has had a very modest program. 

And I must say, too, that in the Army’s program, in our effort at 
OSD with the limited funds that we have had there, we have tried to 
overlook no armed service or no Reserve component. And I mean 
the National Guard in that instance, too, I would say that the thing 
was a very modest controlled figure in the budget and our best pub- 
licity has come from the public-spirited citizens of this country 
whose effort I can’t calculate in dollars and cents. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Secretary, I saw a figure somewhere of the 
actual dollars spent and then an evaluation of the free publicity that 
you received, and I think it would be in the best interest of this pro- 
gram that that information be made part of this record. 

Mr. Bureess. I believe we have some calculations and Judge Jack- 
son can possibly arrange to have them for the record. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Jackson, do you have any figures on the cost: of 
the program in advertising ? 

Secretary Jackson. [ inquired into it recently and I have general 
figures. I would rather let the Army give you the actual—— 

Mr. Brooks. The Secretary of the Army has them. 

Secretary Jackson. The actual, hard figures on this matter. 

Mr. Brooks. That would cover only the Army. What about the 
other departments ? 

Secretary Jackson. Each service will have the figures they paid 
in advertising this program, but I think the principal figure was in- 
volved in the Army program. 

Mr. Brooks. General Devereux ? 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Secretary, is there any doubt whatsoever that 
those men having an obligation when they get out of service will be 
assigned to units ? 

Secretary Jackson. After they complete the 6 months’ program. 

Mr. Devereux. No, no. 

I am talking about—well, the 6 months’ people, 2 years people, 3, 
t, whoever has an obligation. There has been a suggestion made that 
many of those people will be kept in a pool. Now, we realize that 
some people may not be in a position to actually serve with a ready 
unit. But is there any intention on the part of the Department of 
Defense, not to assign them to units when it is physically possible? 

Secretary Jackson. I believe that the Navy does not contemplate 
compulsory assignment to units. But otherwise, I think the services 
contemplate assignment to units where available of the 2-year 
servicemen. 

Mr. Drverrux. You think that, but you have nothing definite 
about it. 

Secretary Jackson. The only point is that the Navy will encourage 
voluntary participation. As far as the other services that are taking 
2-year men out, it Is firm that they will. 
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Mr. Devereux. Two years or more, if they have a Reserve—if they 
have an obligation to serve in a Reserve component, will they be as- 
signed toa Reserve component ? 

“You say “Yes” with all of the services except the Navy ? 

Secretary Jackson. I said with regard to 2 years. 

Now, with regard to the Air Force after a 4- -year enlistment, I be- 
lieve—and they can answer for themselves when they are here—that 
they may not require unit participation in every instance. I would 
rather let the Air Force speak to that, as to the 4-year program, when 
they come out from a 4-year enlistment. 

Mr. Deverrvx. That is all I have. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Huddleston ? 

Mr. Huppieston. Yes. Mr. Chairman, these questions might more 
properly be asked of the Army representatives, but I would like to ask 
the questions now of Mr. Jackson so in case he doesn’t know the 
answers then the figures can be compiled by the Army. 

Mr. Jackson, what is the number of National Guard enlistees who 
have volunteered for the 6 months’ training program ! 

Secretary Jackson. 6,983. 

Mr. Huppieston. Now, what percentage of those, at the completion 
of their 6 months’ training, have enlisted in the Regular Army? 

Secretary Jackson. I don’t know, sir. 

Mr. Huppteston. Of the 44.000 Army Reserve 6 months’ trainees, 
what percent have at the completion of their 6 months’ training en- 
listed in the Regular Army ? 

Secretary Jackson. Well, we only have, as indicated here, some 
10,000 that are through that process yet. I would have to assume it 
would be a comparatively small number. I believe some have. I don’t 
know the figures on how many have actually joined the Active Forces. 





Mr. Huppixston. I would like the Army be directed to prepare 
those figures. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

Mr. Huppteston. What I would like to establish, Mr. Chairman, is 
how effective the 6 months’ trainee program is in the recruitment of 
personnel for the Regular Army. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Bray. Mr. Jackson, of course you have only been in your pres- 
ent position how long ? 

Secretary Jackson. December 15, 1956, sir. 

Mr. Bray. And what was your place in the Defense Department 
prior to that time? 

Secretary Jackson. For 7 years prior to that time I was the legal 
adviser, the chief legal adviser, under the General Counsel in the area 
of manpower and personnel and reserves, since 1950. 

Mr, Bray. Frankly, the reason I am asking that so that there is 
some explanation for the record for your not knowing who the head 
of the National Guard Bureau is and other similar questions, which 
were not in your province. I only care to ask about two questions 
here that would be within your realm of experience. 

One of them is this. Was this Reserve Forces Policy Board meet- 
ing, held in December, which you mentioned earlier 

Secretary Jackson. Yes, 
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Mr. Bray. Did the members of the Board reach a unanimous deci- 
sion? Or do you know 

After all, that would be in the Army’s province. Do you know? 

Secretary Jackson. No, sir. 

I only know it was reported as a Board action. One of your wit- 
nesses is General Baker. I don’t know whether his illness will pre- 
vent his appearing. 

Mr. Bray. All right. You don’t know that. 

Mr. Brooks. Let’s hold that question for the Army. 

Mr. Bray. There is one question that is within your province, 
though, as a legal officer in the Defense Department. ‘The original 
legislation that came before Congress regarding the 1955 Reserve 
Act, did exclude the members of the National Guard from the man- 
datory 6-months’ provision; that is correct, is it not! 

Secretary Jackson. Yes, sir. There was no mandatory 6-months 
for anyone. 

Mr. Bray. The Congress, took it out, did it not? 

Secretary Jackson. Yes, sir, they took it out for everyone. 

Mr. Bray. Without commenting as to the advisability of the man- 
datory 6 months program, the ‘Defense Department—whether its 
judgment is right or wrong, without going into that—did go against 
the specific action of Congress, didn’t it ? 

Secretary Jackson. It is not my understanding that they went 
against the specific act of Congress. 

Mr. Bray. All right. It was in the bill when it came to Congress, 
was it not? 

Secretary Jackson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bray. It was out of the bill when it left Congress, wasn’t it? 

Secretary Jackson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bray. That is all. 

Mr. Brooks. Any questions, Mr. Byrne? 

Mr. Byrne. No. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Morris, any questions? 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask several questions. 
I assure you they will be very ‘brief. As a new Member of Congress, 
I would like to get some fundamental information here. Why is 6 
months necessary ¢ 

Is it the present basic training that would require 6 months? 

Secretary JAcKson. Sir, my basis and the See retary of Defense’s 
basis for determining that 6 months is necessary is predicated exelu- 
sively on a military judgment by the Chief of Staff of the Army, 
approved by his Secretary and the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

I have no competency, as far as I am concerned, to question that 
military judgment and the Chief of Staff is here to give you the basis 
upon which that judgment is based. 

Mr. Morrts. I would like very much, to know why. Of course, I 
realize you are experts in that field and it is not for me to challenge, 
except all of us as American citizens have a right to think. 

Secretary Jackson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris. And we would like to know why 6 months is necessary, 
if it is necessary. 
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Secretary Jackson. Shortly after I leave the stand, Secretary 
Brucker and General Taylor are here to give you the military basis 
for that conclusion and that determination, s sir. 

Mr. Morris. Al] right. You make this statement, on page 4 and on 
page 5: 

Two of the services, the Air Force and the Coast Guard, have begun use of 
the 6 months’ training program for young men under 18% years. Accordingly, 
as you see on this chart, all services except the Navy are now employing their 
enlistment feature. 

Now, would it be necessary to give 6 months in the Army and only 
3 months or less than 6 months in the Navy? Wouldn’t it be harder 
for a man to learn basic training in the Navy than it would the Army ‘ 

Secretary Jackson. The Navy, sir, doesn’t give 3 months. They 
require 2 years. 

Mr. Brooxs. Two years. 

Secretary Jackson. In the only Reserve program that they are 
using. They are not using a 6 months’ program. They are using a 
provision provided by the Congress whereby you can enlist into the 
Reserve providing you have a binding obligation to go on to active 
duty and service for 2 years. That is the Navy program, sir. 

Mr. Morris. But you cannot at this time give me just what the basic 
training consists of? You would rather refer that 

Secretary Jackson. 1 would rather let the military authorities give 
that to you. 

Mr. Morris. Now, just this last question and I shall conclude. 
Why would it not be practicable and reasonable if you think 6 months 
is necessary to take 2 hitches at it of 3 months each so as not to inter- 
fere with the regular course of a young man’s life, his schooling either 
in high school or r college? 

Secretary Jackson. Mr. Morris, I don’t like to deflect these ques- 
tions. I think I know the answer to that, but the Army, again—that 
is their program. They are prepared to give the answers to it. 

I aise oe add, however, that in view of the January 31 memorandum 
that I alluded to there is no interruption of the school process because 
the high-school boys are not required to take it until they complete 
high school. 

Mr. Morris. I understood that, but how about going on to college ? 

Wouldn’t it be interrupted if they wanted to go right on to college 
after their high school ? 

Secretary JAcKSoN. Well, we don’t feel that this 6 months’ program 
is going to involve college boys since the input is at the 1814 level, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Mrs. St. George ? 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. Mr. Secretary, we have heard a great deal, as you 
have, of the difference of opinion between the National Guard, and 
the Defense Department on this training program. Now, it seems to 
me from your testimony that one thing is abundantly clear, and that 
is that both the National Guard and the Defense Department are 
agreed that there is at the present time not sufficient basic training in 
the guard. Am I correct in assuming that? It is merely a difference 
of opinion as to the length of time? 

Secretary Jackson. Certainly, that is the Defense Department posi- 
tion and the National Guard ee very frequently stated 
that they are in favor of basic training. I don’t want to overquote 
what the guard’s position is. 
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Mrs. Sr. Grorce. Well, aren’t they in favor of an 11 weeks’ training 
program ? 

Secretary Jackson. Sothey have stated; yes, ma’m. 

Mrs. Str. Grorce. Well, that i is what I am driving at. 

Secretary Jackson. Yes, ma’m. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorcr. They do believe there should be a basic training 
program ? 

Secretary Jackson. Yes, 

Mrs. St. Grorce. They simply do not agree on the length of time? 

Secretary Jackson. Correct. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Cole? 

Mr. Corr. No questions. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Hébert ? 

Mr. Héserr. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I would like 
to ask a question. 

Mr. Brooxs. Happy to have you here. 

Mr. Hézerr. Very happy to be here. 

Judge, you are learned in the law and I have a great deal of respect 
for your appreciation of the law. I want to get one thing clear in 
my own mind, and also for the record, pursuing Mr. Bray’s s question. 
Do I understand that it is in the law that service in the National Guard 
exempis from the draft ? 

Secretary Jackson. It is in the law that individuals entering the 
National Guard prior to 1814 and continuing to participate satis- 
factory in drills and 2 weeks in the summer are deferred from the 
draft; yes, sir. 

Mr. Héperr. That is the law ? 

Secretary Jackson. That is the law; yes, sir. 

Mr. Heésert. And Congress has not changed that law ? 

Secretary Jackson. Not since Public Law 51. They made some 
amendments in it, then. 

Mr. Héserr. Congress has not changed the law which exists, today ? 

Secretary Jackson. No, sir. 

Mr. Héserr. And by what authority does a directive supersede the 
law written by the Congress ? 

Secretary Jackson. Well— 

Mr. Héeerr. I think that is the fundamental question here. 

Secretary Jackson. If you would permit me to say, we don’t take 
the position that it does supersede the law enacted by Congress. 

Mr. Hésert. Well, Judge, if the law says that a man’s service in the 
National Guard exempts him from the draft and then by an executive 
directive you say it does not exempt him, doesn’t that supersede the 
law by the Congress? 

Secretary Jackson. We don’t say it doesn’t exempt him. 

Mr. Héserr. What do you say? 

Secretary Jackson. We say, along with the ] National Guard and 
everyone else, that in order to meet the mission of the guard they 
should have some basic training. We think it is 6 months. 

Mr. Héperr. Now, then, that brings us to another fundamental 
question of the law. The National Guard is an agency of the State: 
is that right ? 

Secretary Jackson. That is right. 

Mr. Héerrr. It is under the control of the governments of the 
several States; that is correct, is it not? 
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Secretary Jackson. Yes. 

Mr. Héevert. Then by what authority does a directive of the execu- 
tive department supersede the law of a sovereign State? 

Secretary Jackson. Because under the law, sir, that State agency 
becomes, upon Federal recognition, a member of the Armed Forces, a 
Reserve component of the Department of the Army, just as much a 
part of the Armed Forces as the Reserve forces of the Army. 

Mr. Hépsert. When the National Guard is federalized. 

Secretary Jackson. Yes, sir—no, sir; when they are federally rec- 
ognized. 

Mr. Hésert. The mere fact that they are federally recognized—— 

Secretary Jackson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hésert. Places them under the supervision of the Federal 
Government instead of the sovereign State. 

Secretary Jackson. It places them in a status—no, sir; not jointly. 
They wear two hats. They have a militia State status and they have 
a Federal Reserve status upon Federal recognition. And it is felt 
that the law which provides the Secretary of the Army, for instance, 
to determine the standards of Federal recognition, is sufficient to 
warrant his determination upon what basis Federal recognition will 
be given. 

Mr. Hésert. Well, is there any one of the guards of the 48 States 
not federally recognized ? 

Secretary Jackson. I believe not, sir. I am certain that as of now 
there are none. 

Mr. Hésert. So the entire 48 National Guards of the States, the 
48 States, are subject to the Federal law over and above the State 
law ? 

Secretary Jackson. The entire 48 guards are federally recognized, 
sir, and as such in their Federal status they are subject to the same 
status as any other Reserve component of the Armed Forces. 

But there are still continumg limitations with respect to their 
status in their State militia status and their subjection to the Govern- 
ment, which is—— 

Mr. Héverr. And where there is a conflict, then, between the State 
law and the Federal law, the Federal law supersedes the State law. 

Secretary Jackson. Well, when you refer to a conflict, sir—I don’t 
want to interrupt. 

Mr. Hézerr. Well—— 

Secretary Jackson. The prerogative of the determination of Fed- 
eral recognition rests with the Secretary of the Army. That is in 
the law. 

Mr. Héperr. Yes. 

Secretary Jackson. Now, if the requirements set down by the Secre- 
tary of the Army were rejected by the government of the State, he 
doesn’t have to accept them. It is still his militia. It is his State 
force. 

Mr. Hézerr. All right. Then we come to this question: Suppose in 
the wisdom of the individual governor of an individual State he would 
reject this proposition of 6 months’ training, then, of course, it would 
follow that the Federal Government or the Secretary of Defense, in 
whatever province the authority rests, would then refuse to federally 
recognize that guard ; would that be correct ? 
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Secretary Jackson. Well, the plan envisions not a flat—a phase in 
here. But if the situation reached the point where the Secretary of 
the Army says 6 months or no Federa] recognition, then the governor, 
as I say, could reject it and continue as a State guard, but he would 
not receive Federal recognition. 

Mr. Héserr. Would not receive Federal recognition. 

Secretary Jackson. That is right, sir. That is not quite the plan, 
but I am assuming that hypothesis for the purpose of the discussion. 

Mr. Héperr. It is a very important hypothesis. 

Secretary Jackson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Héperr. And a very fundamental question arises in this whole 
matter and that is the superseding of the sovereign State’s laws by the 
Federal Government, which there is too great a tendency to do in this 
country today; we will all agree to that. 

Now, suppose the governor of a State rejects this plan and says, “We 
will not accept it,” then under the law any individual in that State 
militia or that State National Guard is exempt from the draft anyway, 
under the law; is that correct ? 

Mr, Price. That is right. 

Secretary Jackson. If the governor rejects Federal recognition 
and reverts to a State militia—— 

Mr. Héserr. No; wait a minute. 

I don’t want to interrupt you. Now, the governor does not reject 
Federal recognition. The governor rejects the rules laid down by the 
Federal Government, and in turn the Federal Government then with- 
dvaws Federal recognition. The governor does not reject it, but the 
Federal Government withdraws recognition on the basis that the State 
governor will not accept the conditions laid down. 

Secretary Jackson. And what is your question, sir, on. that 
situation ? 

Mr. Héserr. Then my question is: Is the member of the National 
Guard in that nonfederally recognized guard exempt from the draft 
under the law? 

Mr. Smarr. No. 

Secretary Jackson. I will have to revert to the statute, sir. 

I might say that since December 14 I am out of the legal business, 
but——— 

Mr. Heverr. You will never get out of the law business, with your 
good judicial mind, Judge. | Laughter. | 

Mr. Burorss. Mr. Chairman, may I just inject a comment there? 

Mr. Brooks. All right, Mr. Burgess. 

Mr. Burcess. Congressman Hébert, I think the governors are ac- 
cepting a standard today. Federal recognition of a National Guard 
unit today is based on certain standards. 

Mr. Heserr. That is admitted. 

Mr. Bureess. Now, I think in the wisdom of the Army and the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff they have a desire to increase those standards for the 
type of conflict that we may face. And it is a question of what is rea- 
sonable in adjusting those standards so that the Armed Forces can be 
modern and parallel to the problems that they may face. It is nota 
question of injecting a standard that didn’t exist before. It is a modi- 
fication of a standard that already exists, sir, which I understand now 
is basically on the theory of numbers rather than the training of those 
numbers. 
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Mr. Héserr. Well, Mr. Secretary, this is a supplementary qualifica- 
tion in order to be federally recognized. 

Mr. Bourcess. It is supplement: iry occasioned by the time, sir, and 
I think permitted by the law and by the spirit of the responsibility 
which the Congress holds on the Department of Defense by which 
it gives out Federal funds, Federal equipment, Federal uniforms, Fed- 
eral pay. 

Mr. Heserr. Well, vou lay down the principle—— 

Mr. Burarss. And the responsibility for the use of these troops or 
any troops in time of Federal emergency to meet the responsibility 
which you have given to the Department of Defense should permit 
them under reasonable standards to get the kind of a performance 
by which they have gained these funds and facilities and what have 
you. 

Mr. Hésert. We are not in disagreement on that basic principle. 
But I am just trying to emphasize the point, that if a State does not 
accept what the Federal Government lays down, then the Federal Gov- 
ernment withdraws its recognition of that particular Guard. 

Now, I can’t speak for the State of Louisiana, but I do know em- 
phatically that the Adjutant General of the State of Louisiana is ve- 
hemently opposed to this proposition and is going to appear as a wit- 
ness here. 

Mr. Jackson. Well, speaking now as a layman, Mr. Hébert—— 

Mr. Hésert. As a layman, Judge? 

Secretary Jackson. To answer your question, and to assure your 
Government, I think the answer to your question as I view the statute 
here—and I am no longer authorized to speak in the General Counsel’s 
office, but as a layman—that they would still be draft-deferred. 

Mr. Hésert. They would be draft deferred. 

Secretary Jackson. Yes, that is what the statute reads. 

Mr. Hézerr. That is my understanding. I wanted that to be brought 
out here to find out the situation in which the individual Guards find 
themselves. 

And then, of course, we come to the proposition of the man who 
holds the purse strings, is going to say how his money is going to be 
spent, and that is the Federal Government. 

Secretary Jackson. I think we all agree to that. 

Mr. Hésert. And then they would follow through and withdraw 
the funds which are now provided for the State National Guards, of 
the several States. 

That would be the whip over their heads. “Either do as we say or 
you don’t get any money.” 

Mr. Brooxs. Will the gentleman vield? 

I can further confuse the situation by referring to the fact that 
under the Constitution the Congress has the obligation of the training 
of the militia, which is the National Guard, but the personnel, the 
commissioned personnel, is under control of the governments of the 
several States. 

Secretary Jackson. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. So under the provision regarding training, we—that 
is it was the Constitution as I know it. I don’t know what the Su- 
preme Court may say about it. [Laughter]. 

But it gave the Congress the authority to regulate the training of 
the militia. 
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Secretary Jackson. Officers, yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Let’s proceed. Mr. Hébert is through ? 

Mr. Heverr. Tam through. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Let’s go down the line. 

Mr. Bates? 

Mr. Bares. No, no questions. 

Mr. Pricr. Weren’t you going to follow up? 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Doyle? 

Mr. Doyre. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, I have one question. 

Mr. Fisner. Mr. Chairman, is the witness—— 

Mr. Dorie. Referring to your statement on page 16, Mr. Secretary, 
paragraph C, where you quote the interpretive instructions of Jan- 
uary 1957 by Secretary Wilson. 

Secretary Jackson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Doytr. I notice that interpretation only refers to boys not yet 
over 1814 who are pursuing a course in high school. I believe the fact 
is that thousands of boys in our country enter college before they are 
1814. Why doesn’t this interpretation apply to the oy who is taking 
a course in college who is not yet over 1814 

Secretary Jackson. We have modeled this, sir, precisely on the lan- 
guage presently in the law. 

I don’t have any doubt that if there were individuals who got into 
high school under 1814 the same proposal would be extended if they 
got into college. I don’t think we have any problem there. 

The Congress has referred, under the Selective Service Act, to high 
school boys, that if they are called for induction and they are still in 
high school, their induction may be postponed until they graduate or 
reach age 20, 

Now we have only followed the language of the Congress in respect 
to that in this directive. 

Mr. Doyte. I assume that this, though, would act as a limitation 
on that intent of Congress, the way this is worded. It could. 

Secretary Jackson. On the contrary, sir, we feel it is directly con- 
sonant with the words of the Congress in the present law in regard to 
induction and under the National Reserve Act. The Congress refers 
to high-school boys and we have referred to high-school boys here. 

Mr. Dove. You think that even though it refers to high school 
boys, that if there were cases where boys were already in co a and 
not yet 1844, you would apply this limitation to them ? 

Secretary Jackson. We haven’t met up with that because we felt 
that this would take care of the 999 cases that we would have. All 
I could say is if there were a situation in which there was a boy who 
was anxious to get in and who was in his first year of college, I think 
audjustments could be made. But under the strict terms of this, it 
complies with the statute. 

Mr. Doytn. Thank you. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Kitchin ? 

Mr. Krrcutn. No questions. 

Mr. Brooxs. Any further questions? Mr. Norblad. 

Mr. Noretap. Following Mr. Hébert’s line of questioning, could 
you tell me roughly the percentage of funds expended by the National 
Guard made available from the Federal Government as against the 
amount appropriated by the States? You don’t have to be specific 
on that. 








Secretary Jackson. In the fiscal 1957, $345 million were appro- 
priated in Federal money. 

Mr. Norsiap. How much State ? 

Secretary Jackson. I don’t have the breakdown of the States, sir 

Mr. Norstap. You couldn’t even give me a percentage on how much 
the State contributes as against Federal # 

Secretary Jackson. This includes the facilities. I believe they are 
required to match 25 percent. But. there is an overall figure, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. That is purely on construction 

Secretary Jackson. That is right. 

Mr. Brooks. And that is 

Secretary Jackson. It includes all out-of-pocket pay. 

Mr. Brooxs. It is purely, too, on Army National Guard construc- 
tion ? 

Secretary Jackson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. And not on air construction. 

Secretary Jackson. This is all out-of-pocket money 

Mr. Norsiap. Who pays the National Guard troops, Federal 
State ? 

Secretary Jackson. For drill? 

Mr. Norsiap. Yes, sir. 

Secretary Jackson. For drill pay and for facilities as indicated by 
the Chairman, it comes out of Federal funds if they are federally 
recognized. 

Mr, Brooks. Any further questions ¢ 

Mr. Van Zanor. Mr, Chairman, one more question. 

Mr, Brooks. Mr. Van Zandt. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Secretary, in the event that this program 
which involves (-months enlistments for training fails within the 
next 6 months, does the Department anticipate then that they will 
exercise the authority which I think they have to draft young men 
into this program ¢ 

Secretary Jackson. Without asking for an amendment to the law / 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Well, I say I think you have it. But if you think 
you do not, then you will have to come to Congress and ask for the 
authority. 

Seeretary Jackson. I would rather let the Army speak to that. 

Mr. Van Zanvr. I am talking about the Department of Defense 
now. 

Seeretary Jackson. Well, I think the answer to that, sir, is “Yes,” 
if you are talking about prerelease. 

Mr. Brooks. Any further questions ? 

Secretary Jackson. That the Army would go to that, sir, if the 
other two alternative programs which they have failed. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Bray 

Mr. Van Zanpvr. That is the last resort. 

Secretary Jackson. That is the last in the order of the proposals 
they would make. 

Mr. Bray. Mr. Secretary, pursuing further the matters brought out 
by Mr. Hébert, the gentleman from Louisiana, I believe you stated 
that insofar as the training of the National Guard is concerned—the 
Defense Department was pursuing that under authority granted by 
Congress, is that correct ? 

Secretary Jackson. The Federal recognition? Yes, sir. 








Mr. Bray. That is right. 

Secretary Jackson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bray. Then when Congress deliberately took that out of the 
bill—without again going into whether it was right or wrong—how 
can you tell this committee that you are working under the direction 
of Congress? Specifically point out that. a) 

Secretary Jackson. Because the authority of Federal recognition 
isn’t predicated on 6 months or 2 months or otherwise. It gives stand- 
ards for the Secretary of the Army to determine whether the money 
which is being appropriated really meets the end and objective of the 
money, namely a trained component. 

Mr. Bray. I agree that Congress shouldn’t go down and tell a man, 
or the Defense Department, to prescribe “Squads right,” although 
that is not used any more, but I certainly agree to that. And if Con- 
gress had taken no action on the matter, I see how you would have a 
great leeway. But it is difficult for me to understand how you could 
make a directive in exact violation of a matter that has been expressed 
by Congtess in the last 2 years. 

Secretary Jackson. I would, too, if we had done it; but we don’t 
feel we have. The request of the Defense Department was to have 
authority to involuntarily, against the will of the individual—this 
program that we are suggesting has no involuntary connotation at all. 
It isentirely voluntary. 

Mr. Bray. Prior to this you answered my question that you know, 
that is the Defense Department knew, that was in the bill, and a bill 
presented and worked out by the Defense Department, and yet Con- 
gress took that out deliberately. 

Now as a lawyer, you know it did express the opinion of Congress 
on that matter, isn’t that correct ? 

Secretary Jackson. That is correct, and we do not undertake to in- 
voluntarily put them into the program as we asked Congress to do. 

Mr. Bray. And furthermore, it seems significant to me that action 
was taken in December, 1 month before Congress would have met. 
And I have discussed the matter and the chairman of the Armed 
Services Committee and the chairman of this subcommittee has not 
been apprised of your plan, where you acted upon it the month before 
you knew from the Constitution that Congress would meet. 

One other matter that interested me is this: I read yesterday in 
two different papers—and I am not going to pursue it further—about 
the American Bar Association expressing that certain things should 
be done in civil defense, out of fear of a military dictatorship and 
martial law in America. I do not share that fear. But I say that has 
been acted upon. I don’t know all the details. The American Bar 
Association has taken this action at this time, and I think it is signifi- 
cant. That isall [ want tosay at this time. 

Mr. Brooxs. Any further questions? 

( No response. ) 

Mr. Brooks. If not, we thank you very much, Mr. Jackson. We 
appreciate your testimony. 

Now let’s proceed to the next witness, who is the Secretary of the 
Army. Mr. Secretary, will you step forward, sir. We have 15 min- 
utes available. I thought—my thinking is this: We are going to 
have some business on the floor—we could get the Secretary’s state- 
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ment and then later get the statement of the Chief of Staff, and then 
reserve all questions until tomorrow. I think they can be back for that 
purpose. 

I promised the press that we would recess here for 3 minutes to get 
some pictures. We are recessing for 3 minutes. 

(Short recess taken.) 

Mr. Brooks. All right, the subcommittee will come to order again. 

Now, we have 15 minutes. Mr. Secretary, your statement I notice 
here is not very long. We should have ample time to have you present 
it. Then tomorrow morning, if there is no objection, we will have 
General Taylor return. Can you both return in the morning? 

Secretary Brucker. Yes, I would be glad to return tomorrow morn- 
ing, Mr. Chairman, with him. 

Mr. Brooks. Then the Chief of Staff. We will let him continue 
with his statement. Then after he has finished his statement—Mr. 
Milton, do you have a copy of your statement ? 

Secretary Miron. Yes, sir; I will follow the Chief of Statf. 

Mr. Brooks. We will finish your three statements and then follow- 
ing that we will have questions presented to any one or all of you. 

Mr. Secretary, we are very happy to have you here this morning. 
This is a very important matter. We want to listen intently to every 
word you say. So if you will proceed, we will appreciate it. 

Secretary Brucker. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
my name is Wilber M. Brucker. I am Secretary of the Army and I 
appear here on behalf of the Department of the Army in presenting 
the figures and the facts with respect to the committee's inquiry. 

I welcome this opportunity to come before this committee to report 
on the progress of the Reserve Forces Act of 1955. It is this commit- 
tee that was largely responsible and deserves great credit for its in- 
telligent consideration, hard work, and perseverance which resulted 
in this important legislation being given to the country. 

It is my privilege to tell you ‘about the Army’s implementation of 
the Reserve Forces Act of 1955 and the significant progress we have 
made, The Army is proud of these accomplishments of the last year 
and a half. Much still remains to be done, and we are constantly at 
work to improve our Reserve program. 

At this time we are increasing our emphasis on quality. By this I 
do not mean any relaxation of our efforts to build up the number in 
the Army National Guard and Army Reserve. On the contrary, we 
are doing our best and will renew our efforts to help them obtain more 
men. We are, however, determined that reservists get enough active 
duty training to be able to perform their duties w ith minimum delay 
in the event of mobilization. 

I shall return to this subject of active duty training in a moment. 
But first, I will briefly review our actions and accomplishments since 
August 9, 1955, the date of enactment of the Reserve Forces Act. 

Quickly after the law was passed the Army launched the greatest 
publicity campaign in Reserve history to familiarize the public with 
the provisions of the act and the advantages it offers to young men. 
On October 3, 1955, the first group of young men reported for their 
6 months’ active duty for training. Since then, 111,834 men have en- 
listed in the Army Reserve under all programs. And may I say that 
as of Friday, February 1, 1957, that number has been upped to 115,063. 
I give you this so that if you would like to keep track of the score 
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on your page and see what is going on you can make comparisons. As 
contrasted with the 111,834, 115,063. 

As of January 25, 19: 57, 48, 200 young men between the ages of 17 
and 181% had enlisted in the USAR. Now, if you would like to con- 
trast, that figure with the figure of February 1, it is 49,357 as of last 
Friday, and has undoubtedly reached the 50, 000 mark by this 
morning. The USAR program gives them 6 months’ active duty for 
training and 714 years in the Ready Reserve. Tn addition, at 7,000 
National Guard men—the present figure was given by the gentleman 
who preceded me, as being over 6,000 but not quite up to 7 ,000—volun- 
teered for this same 6 months’ training program. 

And this I especially emphasize : During the week ending January 
19, 1957, 3,382 men—an all-time high for one week—were enlisted i in 
the Army Reserve under Reserve Forces Act programs. 

The total strength of National Guard and Army Reserve units has 
increased from 521,378 on July 1, 1955, to 645, 000 on December. 31, 
1956. This is an increase of 123,622 in 18 months, of course. It ap- 
proximates the manpower of seven combat divisions, and I must say— 
with pardonable pride—that this is no small accomplishment. 

As of January 1, 1957, approximately 32,300 men had entered on 6 
months of active duty for training; 14,900 had successfully completed 
this program: 16,500 were still undergoing training. At the end of 
December 1956, 31,400 men who were on active duty on August 9, 1955, 

had, upon release from active service, volunteered for 1 year of Re- 
serve unit service under the prov isions of the law. During the same 
period 25,900 men had enlisted in the Army Reserve under the 6-year 
program which requires 2 years of active duty. 

May I pause here, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
to just ad lib a few moments to you here and visit with you about the 
program. And I assure you that 1 will not overdo it—just a few 
minutes. 

We have been very proud of the way this thing has gained moimen- 
tum. The press, and properly so at the start, said ‘we would fall 
flat on our face in this voluntary enlistment. We said, “This is the 
law, this is what Congress has told you, and we are going to do it to 
the best of our ability and give at least one full year of honest dis- 
charge of this law the best we can and let Congress be the judge as to 
what the results are.” 

We started, October 1 just a handful came to our first camps. It 
was almost pathetic, it was sosmall, It was pitiable in number. But 
we were determined to carry it on. And we sent word across the land 
to every Reserve officer of the USAR, “This is a must; Congress has 
passed it and the Army accepts it and we are going to do it.” 

We went forward with the program, and it is a great deal of satis- 
faction to sit here this morning “and say that we have reached the 
50,000 level, as I sit here and tell you about it. Because it hasn’t 
been easy. There have been taunts about it. There have been all 
sorts of things, saying that the Army would fail. But the record is 
50,000, which is pretty good. And while we don’t want to break our 
arm patting ourselves on the back, I think it deserves to be said with 
pardonable pride this morning that you have reached at least that 
figure in the USAR, by the help of the Army and the recruiting. 
True, we have had a great many agencies helping us. And I would 
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not for a moment underestimate the power of the press, the radio and 
the television. 

General Sarnot! of the National Security Training Commission and 
and all the rest have helped. But after all, it comes down to a matter 
of getting the individual man in the home community. ‘They have 
been enlisted by one’s and two’s,—and 50,000. are a lot of volunteers 
in this age. 

And then I wonder if I can just ad lib a minute about the camps. 
We have six primary camps, and, of course, all of the rest of the Army 
camps are available for the specialists and other training. I have 
seen these camps personally and have followed the training person- 
ally. I have gone to nearly all of the camps, nearly all of the major 
ones and nearly all of the minor ones. I have talked to the men in- 
dividually to see whether or not they are overawed or whether there 
are any statements they would like to make to a civilian or to a chap- 
lain or any other person, such as a doctor. And I have taken people 
with me for that purpose, who were civilians, because I wanted to get 
the exact story for Congress. I bring that story. 

There‘have been exceptions and there have been, of course, failures 
with respect to individuals. And there have been circumstances where 
redtape and other things have gotten in the way. But by and large, 
[ can tell you and report this morning that no program that I have 
ever had anything to do with has had as much interest on the part of 
those who participated, as enthusiastic reception, and as great health 
results as that has. 

I talked with a doctor at Fort Chaffee. During the first 6 months 
graduation of those boys, as they marched by, he said to me, “A lot 
of them had malnutrition when they came.” I said, “You mean by 
that they came from homes where they couldn’t afford the kind of food 
that we like?” He said, “No, quite the contrary. They came from 
very good homes. But those boys that you see out there, a large num- 
ber when they came, were the subject of malnutrition because they 
weren’t eating right, they weren’t sleeping right, they weren’t livin 
right in the sense in which they are now. And look at them.” An 
they were as proud as they could be as they marched by and came up. 
And 3’out of 4 of them had a marksmanship badge at the end of 6 
months’ training, which is an exceedingly good performance. 

I say to the committee this morning, that I brought a half dozen 
of those boys who were the leaders from each camp. They came up 
to the Pentagon to have lunch with General Taylor and General Mil- 
ton and myself. I said, “Boys, now you are right here where we are 
all alone and you can say exactly what you think about this. One 
boy had gained 26 pounds. Every boy in the whole camp on the aver- 
age had gained 16 pounds. One boy wanted to go into the Regular 
Army and another boy wanted to go to West Point. And Iam happy 
to say that the West Point a plicant is on his way. And the other 
bey has gone in the Regular ner And the boys told us with great 
appreciation how they and all their teammates in the squads and the 
platoons and the companies and the battalions—how much they ap- 
preciated and how they were going out and tear the earth loose to get 
their comrades to come in. They did. They are really responsible 
for the 50,000 this morning. The Army was simply there to do the 
training. 
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Now I get back to the manuscript. Maybe I talked too much, 

Mr. Brooks. It isa very good statement. Will you proceed, because 
our time is short there? 

The screening provisions of the law have been put into effect, and in- 
dividuals unavailable for active service within a reasonable time after 
mobilization are being removed from the Ready Reserve and put in 
the Standby Reserve. This screening process gives particular atten- 
tion as well to the individuals with combat service and to those whose 
mobilization would work hardship on their families or communities. 
Critical specialists excess to Army needs are also transferred to the 
Standby Reserve. 

The construction of National Guard and Army Reserve facilities 
reached a new high in fiscal year 1956. Contracts were awarded for 
340 projects. Their approximate cost of $43 million. This is a 50 
percent increase over 1955 for the Army National Guard. It is a 400 
percent increase for the Army Reserve. ; 

This fact 1 consider especially worthy of note: The numbers as- 
signed to dril] units are now the highest in the histery of the Army 
National Guard and Army Reserve. We attribute this fact largely 
to the Reserve Forces Act of 1955. The Army’s 6 months’ active duty 
for training program has won the praise of parents, educators, clergy- 
men, civic leaders, and public officials. 

Gratifying though it is, our analyses have revealed a weakness-in our 
procurement programs. This weakness is in programs which permit 
an individual to enlist in Reserve organizations withont requirement 
to perform any period of active duty for training. 

During the past year as we carefully studied RFA 1955 and the 
overall status of our Reserve Forces, it became clearly evident. that 
certain elements of our Ready Reserve would not be able to fulfill their 
commitments on M-Day. This deficiency was particularly evident in 
the case of the Army National Guard, where it was found that 80 
percent of the National Guard had had no prior active duty training 
or service before joining the guard. 

This situation is worsened by the high degree of personnel turbu- 
lence caused by large numbers of the National Guard being discharged 
each year. The replacements for these men are made up overwhelm- 
ingly of untrained men. ‘This situation is in contrast with the Army 
Reserve, where approximately 75 percent of the men have had prior 
service or active duty. 

The ability of the National Guard to mobilize quickly as an effeetive 
fighting force is drastically impaired by the preponderance of un- 
trained young men within its ranks. It was with this situation in mind 
that the decision was made to take necessary action to improve and 
strengthen the effectiveness of the Army National Guard. 

Congress has provided the Secretary of the Army with express 
authority to prescribe regulations requiring any person who shall enlist 
in the Army National Guard or the Army Reserve as a condition of 
such enlistment “to perform an initial period of active duty for train- 
ing of not less than 3 months or more than 6 months.” With the 
passage of the Reserve Forces Act of 1955, the Army immediately 
mstituted a requirement. for an initial period for active duty training 
of 6 months for the Army Reserve, but refrained from applying the 
same rule to the Army National Guard—which was allowed to con- 
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tinue to enlist young men between 17 and 1814 and others, without any 
initial period of active duty training. 

In the interim since the passage of RFA 1955, the Army has con- 
ducted a continuous, objective and searching examination of both Re- 
serve components to determine their combat readiness, particularly 
with respect to mobilization plans and requirements. On November 
26, 1956, the Secretary of Defense issued a memorandum prescribing 
that on and after April 1, 1957, certain principles should govern the 
initial period of active duty for training. The memorandum required 
action by the Secretary of the Army. 

On December 29, 1956, the Secretary of the Army, in pursuance 
thereof, and with the approval of the Secretary of Defense, issued a 
directive in full conformity with the power delegated by Congress, 
requiring that all new accessions to both Army Reserve components 
should be required to enter on active duty basic training for a period 
of 6 consecutive months. Therefore, the same rule will be applied to 
the Army National Guard and to the Army Reserve, so that both Army 
Reserve components will be on the same footing. 

c = Chairman, I notice some are leaving. Am I overstaying my 
time 

Mr. Brooxs. No, Mr. Secretary, we will have a vote that will come 
up in, I would say, about 15 or 20 minutes. 

Secretary Brucker. I will be through 

Mr. Brooks. Just go ahead, and finish your statement. I think we 
will be able to receive it. Some of them had engagements to meet 
constituents. 

Secretary Brucker. Very well. 

Mr. Brooxs. That was the reason for leaving. It is an important 
statement, though. They promised me they will study it carefully 
before tomorrow morning. 

Secretary Brucker. Thank you. I have spoken about the fact that 
both of the Army Reserve components will now be on the same foot- 
ing. It goes without saying that this action was taken only after the 
most painstaking study and analysis. The National Guard must con- 
tinue to be the backbone of our mobilization forces, Forty-two years 
ago on July 9, 1915, I enlisted as a private in the Michigan National 
Guard and served with it on the Mexican Border in 1916. 

In World War I, I served with a National Guard outfit, the 42d 
(Rainbow) Division, made up of National Guard units from 27 States, 
and the District of Columbia. Later, as Governor of Michigan, I was 
doubly proud of association with the National Guard. I am deter- 
mined to see that its interests and its time-honored place as a corner- 
stone of our national security program are upheld. As Secretary of 
the Army, I will use all the authority with which I am vested to insure 
this. 

Now, let’s return to the basis for this directive. 

The active uniformed Army consists of 1 million young men and 
women. This is obviously too small a force of itself to meet expanded 
global commitments resulting from our acceptance of free world 
leadership. Congress has provided that there shall be sufficient Ready 
Reserve forces to supplement the active Army. Congress expects such 
Reserve forces to be equipped and to be of sufficient size, quality and 
training to back wp and support the active Army with a degree of com- 
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bat readiness that furnishes adequate and genuine Reserve Forces 
in-being.” The Russians have 214 million in their active ground 
forces, and the Chinese Reds account for another 214 million. In 
addition, the statellites furnish 34% million, making a total of 81% 
million soldiers in the active ground forces on the Communist side. 

Let’s not forget that our Army is holding the Iron Curtain line, 
and the Bamboo Curtain line in Europe and Asia. 

No nation stands between our country and these tremendous forces 
to protect our people until military forces can become ready. The time 
has long since gone by when our two oceans or any element of distance 

can protect us ‘if our forces are not ready. Technology has shattered 
the time barrier which has in the past given us an opportunity to 
build Reserve forces after D-day 

We are face to face with the stark reality that any Reserve forces 
that will count must be in a high state of readiness at the moment D-day 
arrives. It will be too late to start training when the blow comes. We 
will need forces in being, we can’t afford to wait for time consuming 
reorganization because individual members of our Army Reserve 
forces lack training. ‘The requirement of having a Ready Reserve 
force in being should apply to the Army National Guard just as it 
applies to all of the other military forces of our atomic age. 

As a matter of fact, the requirement for a high standard of combat 
readiness applies particularly to the Army National Guard because 
it has been given the honorable assignment of furnishing the first major 
combat elements of the Re: ady Reserve. Several National Guard divi- 
sions are assigned to keep our overseas commitments in the event of 
war and these Army National Guard divisions are expected to be ready 
shortly after M-day. Following M-day we have a mobilization re- 
quirement that demands an outloading operation in which nothing can 
slip if we are to have the combat readiness of forces necessary to our 
fighting requirement. 

In short, in the modern world with its demand for precision per- 
formance we must reject any tendency to yearn for continuation of the 

“status quo” or the “good old days.” We must face up to the grim 
realities of this new atomic age and have a Ready Reserve that ‘ives 
up to its name, by being actually combat-ready. The terrific con- 
fusion and downright disaster attendant upon D-day forever closes 
the door upon arguments of easy convenience or local expediency. 
National interest and national survival have become paramount. 

These are some of the important factors that lend a sense of urgency 
to the job of strengthening and improving the readiness status of the 
National Guard, as well as our other Reserve Forces. Our field com- 
manders, our National Guard and Reserve Unit advisors and the Army 
Staff, as you will hear in detail in the presentations to follow, studied 
this problem exhaustively. Their final recommendation incorporated 
the essential requirement that all of our Reservists have a minimum 
of 6 months’ continuous training. This is the recommendation I now 
endorse before your committee. I am convinced it is fundamental to 
an adequate military posture for our Nation’s defense. 

This tested and proven training period will put into Reserve units 
men fully prepared to perform unit assignments. Thus unit training 
can rapidly progress. A shorter training period might be more con- 
venient to some people but it would delay individual training, delay 
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and impair unit training, and inevitably postpone, and probably pre- 
vent, mobilization readiness. On the basis of this 6-months training 
program, we have adjusted our Reserve personnel procurement pro- 
grams to equalize service obligations to the maximum degree and to 
retain incentives for the 17- to 1814-year program as contemplated by 
the Reserve Forces Act of 1955. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, we have not lightly 
reached this decision to require 6 months’ continuous active duty for 
training from all untrained enlistees. The impact of this require- 
ment on the strength of the Reserve components, especially the Army 
National Guard, we have considered with great care. I know that 
some assert that Army National Guard strength in numbers will be 
reduced to the point of ineffectiveness by this 6-month continuous ac- 
tive training requirement. I most respectfully disagree. I believe 
that the combat potential of the guard will not suffer—in fact, will 
increase—even though overall numbers might decrease to a limited 
extent for a brief period. 

It is my considered judgment that, with wholehearted cooperation 
of the guard combined with the unreserved support to be given by the 
Active Army. we will build the strongest, most eifective guard units 
we have ever had. 

My duty in this situation is clear. It is to see that our Nation gets 
the greatest defense value for each dollat expended on the Army and 
its Roser ‘ve forces. We now annually expend some $900 million to 
build our Reserve forces. This sum includes Army support and train- 
ing costs, and about $660 million in the Army Reserve and National 
Guard portion of the budget. That includes, of course, pay, armories, 
and facilities. 

I do not favor spending such vast sums on a partially trained Re- 
serve when, with the same investment, we can have a trained force 
in being, ready to fill the breach in an emergency. The program we 
have dev eloped is the soundest economically that we can devise with 
available funds under existing law. 

Here I should like to highlight the salient features of this new 
procurement program which I believe will keep Army National Guard 
strength at acceptable levels. The 6-month program will extend to 
the 2 million men in the 1814- to 25-year manpower pool, with an ad- 
ministrative draft delay authorized by selective service for those men 
who elect the 6-month program. 

In order to afford a fair enlistment opportunity to 2-year veterans 
with remaining reserve obligations—this is also in addition—I have 
directed that the Army National Guard be given an exclusive 60-day 
period in which to enlist such men before they are assigned to Army 
Reserve units. In addition, I have directed the Army Recruiting Ser- 
vice to recruit for the Reserve components on the same priority as for 
the active Army. If the procurement methods I have outlined do 
not produce the expected results, other available methods will be re- 
sorted to. I firmly assure you that I shall not allow the National 
Guard to be weakened, and I shall not hesitate to act forthrightly to 
prevent such an eventuality. The National Guard cannot continue to 
stand in the first line of our defense in this atomic age with inade- 
quately trained personnel. In this regard, President Eisenhower has 
said within the last 4 davs, and I quote him: 
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For years I have struggled to make of the National Guard, an efficient, first 
line of defense, and I assure you it is never going to be—in this day of terrible 
weapons and the kind of warfare that places a premium on skill and discipline 
and training—it is never going to be the kind of force we need, until we get 
these recruits having at least 6 months’ of good, hard basic training. 

[ assure you that adequate numbers of properly motivated young 
men can be channeled into a program for adequate active duty train- 
ing so essential] to its very existence. 

Mr. Chairman, the Reserve Forces Act of 1955 was the result of a 
great effort on the part of the Congress, this committee especially. 
It has provided the Army a firm foundation on which to build the 
strongest, best trained Ready Reserve units in all our history. 

And here I pause to say in reference to that, no major amendments 
are necessary in this act. With very limited administrative changes, 
the volunteer system will succeed, without any involuntary system 
superimposed upon it. 

Our advances to date under the act have been most gr atifying. We 
must continue to move forward. Our new program now in question 
expands the effectiveness of our efforts. It will bring to the Army 
National Guard the full benefits of this great law. 

At this moment, as we are here gathered, our every defense action 
is being watched closely by our allies—most certainly by our po- 
tential enemies, Whether we fill our Reserve units with untrained 
people, or whether we insist that they be strong and ready, can be 
a powerful factor in our future international dealings. The ques- 
tion is whether we will, in this critical hour, accept the course of 
strength or weakness. I have been able to reach but one decision— 
to insist upon strength. This, I feel confident, is our only sound 
course—for our Nation—for the cause of world peace. 

May I leave this final thought, expressed by my renowned predeces- 
sor, Secretary of War Elihu Root, who said, “To thrust untrained 
citizens into the field is nothing short of death by Government order.” 

I was in World War I and saw that operate. This I deeply believe. 

Again, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I thank 
you for this privileged opportunity to appear before you on so vital 
a subject. As you well explained, you are going to recess now, and 
I am going to ask that General Taylor and Secretary Milton and 
others who are prepared, to give you the details. And I, of course, 
I will be here for the questions the first thing in the morning. 

Mr. Brooxs. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. That is a very powerful 
statement. 

Now we are especially pleased to have the kind comments which 
the statement directs toward the subcommittee. And on behalf of 
the subcommittee, we express our appreciation. 

If there is no objection, the subcommittee will stand adjourned 
until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 12:15 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned to recon- 
vene at 10 a. m. the following day, Tuesday, February 5, 1957.) 


§6066—57—No. 22 4 
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House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
ComMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Suscommittes No. 1, 
Washington, D.C., Tuesday, February 5, 1957. 

The subcommittee convened at 10 a. m., the Honorable Overton 
Brooks (chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Brooxs. The subcommittee will please come to order. When 
the subcommittee recessed yesterday it did so with the understanding 
that the first witness this morning would be Gen. Maxwell E. Taylor, 
Chief of Staff of the United States Army. General Taylor is here. 
We are going to push the hearing because the general and the Secre- 
tary and some of the others have commitments before another congres- 
sional committee. We want to, therefore, hear from General Taylor. 
You have a prepared statement. The subcommittee will be pleased to 
have you proceed with the statement. 

General Taytor. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I welcome this oppor- 
tunity to be present here today and to speak on the vital subject of our 
Reserve components. It has been with a great deal of satisfaction that 
I have watched the progress which has been made under the Reserve 
Forces Act of 1955. However, I have become increasingly concerned 
over the continued flow of untrained men into the National Guard 
and the Army Reserve with no requirement for such persons to be- 
come adequately trained by the performance of active duty. For this 
reason, I would like to address my remarks to two points: First, why 
we must have a better trained Reserve and, second, how we propose to 
obtain one. 

I recognize that in appearing before this subcommittee I am speak- 
ing to men who have had an impressive amount of military experi- 
ence. Consequently, I shall speak to you as a soldier, addressing 
men who understand military matters. At the outset I would like 
to discuss, in language suitable to an open session, the concept of strat- 
egy which guides our military preparations today and the role of our 
Reserve forces under such a strategical concept. I shall first address 
myself to the requirements of general atomic war, then to situations 
short of general war. 

Our Armed Forces have as their primary objective the deterrence of 
general atomic war. However, they must make provision for the pos- 
sibility that the deterrence may fail and that this catastrophe may 
occur. In such an event, many of our Reserve forces may find them- 
selves in active operations from the outset. It is ety possible that 
this war will begin with a surprise atomic attack on the continental 
United States. In such a case, our Reserve antiaircraft forces will be 
needed at once to man their weapons and to defend the skies of the 
United States. 

Concurrently, those elements of the Reserve forces which form 
the so-called mobilization base must proceed directly to their stations 
prepared to execute their mobilization tasks. At the same time, 
trained reservists must be started overseas to replace the losses which 
will occur in the troops of our overseas garrisons. All of these cate- 

ories are D-day requirements which must come from our Reserve 
orces. 

Immediately behind these D-day forces, in order of urgency of 
employment, come those units which will be needed overseas to ful- 
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fill commitments to our allies and to support United States forces in 
combat. The first to go will be our Active Army divisions in the 
United States. Behind these should follow the Reserve divisions 
and support-type Reserve units needed to balance out the overseas 
Army. They are required overseas just as rapidly as transportation 
can be provided. They should be ready for movement from the United 
States in a matter of weeks. 

While these events are going on, it is quite likely that the require- 
ments of civil defense may become a major field of endeavor for many 
military units. In case of national emergency resulting from atomic 
attack, every man in uniform, every military unit of the Active Army 
or of the Reserves in the United States, may be called upon to play 
a critical part in retrieving disaster. 

Only units with thorough military training and carefully inculcated 
discipline can be expected to cope with the conditions to be 
anticipated. There will be a need for individual training, for unit 
cohesion, and for firm leadership similar to that required on the battle- 
field. Thus, the conditions of modern warfare place the highest 
premium on completely trained civilian components not only for com- 
bat duty but also to help preserve their communities from chaos re- 
sulting from the use of modern weapons. 

These conditions at home may have a critical influence upon the 
ability of our country to mobilize. Consideration of the consequences 
of atomic attack raises the doubt that our Reserve components will 
have much time after D-day to train themselves for their wartime 
role. The day of the deliberate mobilization and unhurried training 
is past. The accent is on readiness on D-day or as shortly thereafter 
as possible. Thus it is that we who are responsible for the defense of 
our country feel obliged to insist on a much higher degree of readiness 
on the part of our Reserve Forces than ever in the past. 

The thought may occur that the condition of general atomic war 
which I have described is not likely to occur, that in a period when 
both sides—the free and the Communist worlds—have such great de- 
structive capability with atomic weapons, neither side will initiate 
this kind of war. But, even in the case of military operations short of 
general war, the readiness of the Reserves must be increased beyond 
present levels. If our country should decide to resist aggression in 
some distant part of the world, we would probably wish to dispatch 
promptly a number of our active Army divisions to deal with the 
situation on the ground. Such an action would undoubtedly create 
additional world tensions and enhance the possibility of general war. 

Under such conditions, it would be most important to replace quickly 
in our Army Strategic Reserve in the United States those active Army 
units dispatched to meet aggression. They should be replaced in a 
period of weeks as a matter of urgency in order that our overall mili- 
tary posture may not be weakened. 

At the same time, in view of the heightened danger of general war, 
there would be a requirement to add Reserve units to our antiaircraft 
defenses. ‘Thus, the two D-day categories of Reserve Forces—those of 
the mobilization base needed to generate new units and those of the 
antiaircraft defense—would be required, at least in parts, as in the case 
of general war. Division-size units of the Reserves and Reserve com- 
bat loss replacements would again be needed in a matter of weeks. 
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In summary, either in the case of general atomic war or military 
operations short thereof there is an urgent requirement for Reserve 
Forces of increased readiness. I should now like to pass to my second 
point: How do we propose to raise the level of readiness of our Re- 
serve components ? 

In brief, we propose to accomplish this objective by requiring all 
future enlistees in the National Guard and Army Reserve to have 6 
months active duty training. This figure of 6 months was arrived 
at only after the most detailed analysis of the requirements for Re- 
serve Forces arising from the strategical concepts which I have out- 
lined. After the most exhaustive study, the Army Staff determined 
that a period of 6 months would be required if our Reserves are to be 
capable of performing their tasks in case of general or local war. 

Former studies contemplating military situations far less urgent 
than those which now confront us had reached the same conclusion. 
Putting aside these former studies, I directed the Army Staff to disre- 
gard the past and take a completely new look at the requirements for 
Reserve training in the nuclear age. 

I personally reviewed the resulting study which completely con- 
vinced me that 6 months of training are indeed essential in order to 
give all soldiers in the Reserve components their basic and advanced 
individual training, their specialist training, and basic unit training 
prior to mobilization. Only that level of individual training will per- 
mit the Reserve components to discharge the functions which I have 
described as indispensable in case of war. Specifically, the 6-month 
program has the following merits. 

First, it complies with Public Law 51 which requires that a soldier 
receive 4 months basic training before being sent overseas. This 
4-months period, you will recall, was determined as the minimum nec- 
essary to give a man the individual training required for survival on 
the battlefield. I stress the thought that it is a measure of survival 
training; it does not represent the time required to give the full train- 
ing necessary for the future role of our Reserve Forces. 

Second, the 6 months, period gives additional time, beyond the so- 
called survival training period, to permit basic unit training for our 
combat soldiers and extended specialist training for the individual 
technicians. In the latter category, it will produce 97 percent of all 
the basic skills required in the Reserve components. Thus, the Reserve 
units will be progressively freed from the necessity of giving individ- 
ual training in armory drills and summer camps. They will be able 
to concentrate on advance unit training which under present conditions 
is either limited or impossible. 

Third, the 6-months period is the most efficient from the teaching 
point of view. It allows for an essentially continuous period of in- 
struction given by some of the best trainer personnel available to the 
Regular Army. This continuity of instruction is highly important 
because it allows for an orderly and progressive presentation of sub- 
jects related, in order of presentation, to the requirements of the more 
advanced training at the end of the 6-months period, It brings a man 
to top physical condition at the outset and assures his continuous physi- 
cal ability to absorb the strenuous training. It assures the inculcation 
of discipline and of personal habits needed in military life through 
continuous exposure to a carefully conditioned military environment. 
Thus, the 6-months program is vastly superior to one of the same 
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length but interrupted for a number of months in the middle of the 
training cycle. . 

The latter program cannot include the same amount of training as 
the continuous program because the second portion must give up tiine 
to reprocess the men, recondition them physically, and review some 
of the training of the earlier period. 

Finally, the dollar cost of this continuous 6- eas program is 
moderate in consideration of the quality of the end product. 

1 will close my remarks by a sf of summarization. The’ 6- 
months program which the Army proposes is essential to aline our 
Reserve Forces to the requirements of future war. While one hesitates 
to be dogmatic about the nature of warfare in the nuclear era, it is 
amply clear that the time requirements of reaction are greatly short- 
ened. Furthermore, the training requirement for modern warfare is 
constantly increasing with the added complexity of weapons and the 
increased pressures “bearing upon the individual soldier, Training 
Cte must be geared to this trend, rising at least as fast as the mount- 
ing requirements. 

‘Our defense plans in case of war call for the carefully integrated 
employment of the active Army, of the National Guard, and the Army 
Reserve. All parts must be ready to mesh smoothly’ and efficiently 
according to a nicely calculated time schedule. No element in this 
force structure can lag in combat readiness. Among the individuals 
making up this force, we cannot accept varying standards of tr aining ; 
there ec an be only one, namely, the best. 

Tam aware that there is concern lest this 6-months training program 
adversely affect the strength of the National Guard. Obviously, I 
do not believe that it will, otherwise I would not support the program. 
[ am thoroughly convinced that this program will benefit the gr guard, 
in fact, is indispensable for its continued development as an effective 
instrument of national defense. I know of no other way for the Na- 
tional Guard to reach and maintain the level of training and combat 
readiness which is essential if it is to play a part in future conflicts 
commensurate with its proud contributions in the past. 

Mr. Brooxs, Thank you very much, General. I want to ask this 
question. When we met yesterday it was understood that you had an 
obligation to another committee and as I understand you were able to 
postpone that. But we agreed to push your testimony through with 
all possible speed commensurate with thoroughness. Now does that 
apply to Secretary Milton? 

Secretary Brucker. Secretary Milton is not under the same compul- 
sion. He is going to stay after General Taylor and I leave. 

Mr. Brooks. We will proceed to ask you questions, you, Mr. Sec- 
retary, and General Taylor, and then have Secret ary Milton’s testi- 
mony later on, if that is agreeable. 

Secretary Brucker. Y’ es, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. All right, then it is agreed. I want to ask you this, Mr. 
Secretary. I think the position that you and General Taylor have out- 
lined is clear to the subcommittee. I think there have been some events 
since yesterday that have clouded the situation a little bit and we 
wanted to ask youa few questions about it. 

Now your thought in this new program is that every reservist 
whether it be the Federal Reserve or the National Guard must have 
6 months’ training? 
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Secretary Brucker. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. And anything less than 6 months’ training would jeop- 
ardize the soldier, the airman, or the sailor in the event of a conflict, for 
lack of sufficient training ? 

Secretary Brucker. I am speaking for the soldier inthe Army. The 
answer is emphatically “Yes.” That is our position. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, it would apply to the other services? 

Secretary Brucker. Apply equally, that is correct. 

Mr. Brooks. So that a man with less than 6 months’ training would 
be considered an untrained soldier by the Army ? 

Secretary Brucker. That is correct. 

Mr. Brooxs. Now I read in the press that the National Guard 
recommends or are willing to accept 11 weeks’ training. Now we 
haven’t been able as yet to hear from the National Guard. We will 
later. How they arrive at the 11 weeks, I don’t know. 

Have you any idea of how they arrive at 11 weeks’ training? 

Secretary Brucker. I do not know how they arrive at that figure. 
I have heard references to this figure which has been expressed before 
and has been proffered to the Army. But as to its background, I can’t 
speak with authority since I do not know what the Army National 
Guard intends to do in 11 weeks. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, a guardsman with only 11 weeks’ training is 
still subject in the draft in event he drops out of the guard, isn’t he? 

Secretary Brucker. That is right. 

Mr. Brooks. Now if he has as much as 3 months’ training as I read 

the law and then leaves the guard, he would not be again subject to 
the draft, is that correct ? 
' Secretary Brucker. My understanding is that he is subject to the 
draft unless he takes the 6 months’ basic training, which includes in- 
dividual training, basic advanced training for the individual, basic 
unit training and basic advanced unit training. 

Mr. Brooks. So a guardsman with less than 6 months of training, 
you feel, would be subject to the draft unless he stays in the guard un- 
til he reaches the age of 28? 

Secretary Brucker. He would be subject to the draft during the 
period up to 28. If he takes the 6 months’ basic training, then he gets 
an earnback which gives him the credit to be put upon the same basis 
as the Army reservist who has had the 6 months’ training. 

Mr. Brooks. In other words, with the 6 months’ training he would 
get the earnback credit, which would mean that instead of being sub- 
ject to the draft to the age of 28 he would leave the guard with 8 years’ 
total obligation. 

Secretary Brucker. That is correct. 

Mr. Brooks. So that his earnback would be the difference between 
the 8 years and his age at the time he leaves the National Guard ? 

Secretary Brucker. That is right, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, of course, you are not drafting men beyond 26 
at the present time ? 

Secretary Brucker. Asa practical matter. 

Mr. Brooks. So as a practical matter, the obligation he has will be 
limited to the age 26, if he had less than 6 months’ training ? 

Secretary Brucker. That is right. 
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Mr. Brooxs. But if he has less than 6 months’ training and he 
leaves the guard, then he is subject to the draft. Therefore, the aver- 
age young man stays in the guard until he reaches the age of 26. 

Secretary Brucker. (Nods.) 

Mr. Brooks. So as to give himself immunity from being drafted ? 

Secretary Brucker. Drafted. 

Mr. Brooks. After he is a member of the guard. 

Secretary Brucker. That is correct. 

Mr. Brooxs. Now I have been thinking of this, on that 11-weeks 
basis, that the guardsman is going to be in a difficult spot. If he takes 
11 weeks of training and for any reason drops out of the guard, he 
has not been given any earnback credit at all. If he takes more than 
that, he then, as I read the law, would have the earnback credit. 

Secretary Brucker. That is right. 

Mr. Brooks. So the incentive is there for a guardsman going into 
service to take 6 months. Now don’t you think that that incentive is 
sufficient, if a guardsman comes in for 3 months’ training, to cause 
him then to ¢ omplete the 6 months’ training ¢ 

Secretary Brucker. As to whether it is a sufficient incentive or not, 
I don’t know, because it has not been tried out. But I would certainly 
doubt that it would be sufficient incentive for the man to say, “Well, 
I'l] take the chance and not take the 6 months’ training.” 

I think that unless there is a minimum of 6 months’ training, the 
program will not obtain the quantity or the quality we desire, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, of course, the difference I believe in our think- 
ing, if there is a difference, is that I have been trying to work out in 
niy mind an incentive for the young man who goes into the guard 
with the possibility of being compelled to take 3 months’ training- 
that the incentive would be strong enough for him to proceed to a 
6 months’ training program. 

Secretary Brucker. I would hope that he would take the 6-months’ 
program, that the incentive would be strong enough to take it. 

Mr. Brooxs. But—— 

Secretary Brucker. I would be loathe to undertake anything that 
had an 11-week minimum, because the minimum becomes the maxi- 
mum. And as General Taylor has said, it can’t be 11 weeks and have 
the quality and the length and the type of training that is necessary. 
If we predicate it upon 11 weeks and pose that as a minimum, as 
against the 6 months which we consider a fair minimum, there would 
be no way to encourage the young man adequately to take this full 
6 months’ program if 3 months or 11 weeks were an acceptable alter- 
nate. It would not be an acceptable alernate in my opinion. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, that does not necessarily apply in the case of the 
prerelease of men from the regular establishment who are willing to 
leave and become active reservists if their Reserve time is shortened. 
Now they are willing to accept that incentive to get out of the Ready 
Reserve earlier, isn’t that true? 

Secretary Brucker. The prerelease program or the thought of any 
prerelease is not based upon a 3-month minimum. 

Mr. Brooks. No. 

Secretary Brucker. It is based upon a 6 months or more minimum. 
In other words, the thought in regard to the prerelease is that the 
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man may have enough interest in the National Guard to enlist and to 
be accepted by the National Guard because it is a two-w ay matter— 
the guard must accept him—so that he will take up that enlistment 
in exchange for the prerelease of a period of the 2-year induction. 

Mr. Brooks. 1 -erhaps I used the wrong term. What I referred to 
iS a case of a man in the active establishment leaving with the agree- 
ment that he will enter the Active Reserve establishment and become 
active for 1 year, in return for which you give him the incentive that 
he will be placed in the Standby Reserve. 

Now that is working all right, isn’t it / 

Secretary Brucker. W ell, that program is working all right. 

Mr. Brooks. Therefore, there is an incentive? 

Secretary Brucker. Yes. 

Mr. Brooks. On the part of the individual in uniform ? 

Secretary Brucker. Yes. 

Mr. Brooxs. To work toward shortening his total obligation ? 

Secretary Brucker. That is right. 

Mr. Brooks. And if that incentive applies io men in the active es; 
tablishment, wouldn’t it likewise apply to men in the Reserve? 

Secretary Brucker. You mean applying it now to a man who lad 
less than 6 months / 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

Secretary Brucker. I doubt it, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. So you could say to that young fellow, “You have to 
take 6 months’ training, but if you take the full 6 months, we will 
lighten your total Reserve obligation.” 

Secretary Brucker. I doubt it, Mr. Chairman, I think that in the 
first place the incentive is not strong enough. I think if you place 
the 3 months as a minimum, or the ‘I1 weeks as a minimum, that is 
going to become a maximum. My own reaction is: to that person 
nothing would be sufficient to make him increase it if all he had to 
serve is 3 months or 11 weeks. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, let’s approach it another way. And I am not 
going to take the entire time. These other gentlemen want, to ques- 
tion both you and General Taylor. But I do want to complete this 
one thought. 

Under the present program a young man trains for 3 months and 
then you send him to a different camp, don’t you, and train him in 
advance training / 

Secretary Brucker. That is done in some cases, and in other cases 
his training continues at the same camp. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, in most cases you transfer him, don’t you? 

Secretary Brucker. That is right, we transfer him in most cases 
to where his MOS would be most useful. 

Mr. Brooks. Actually, you break his training anyway. 

Secretary Brucker. Yes. 

Mr. Brooxs. And even if this guardsman went in for 6 months, you 
would keep him a certain length of time at the basic camp and then 
in most cases you would transfer him to another camp for advance 
training? 

Secretary Brucker. A lot of that occurs, yes—to transfer him. to 
another camp where his MOS or his skill is to be specially trained. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, if there were a way whereby we could sweeten 
this thing up to the point that the incentive would be great enough 
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for the guardsman with a 3-month obligation of active training to con- 
tinue to the 6 months, we would have accomplished something by still 
making it voluntary. 

Secretary Bruckrr. You are asking me, Mr. Chairman, I will say 
to you, again, that the sweetening up of the 3-month or 11-week mini- 
mum would not in my opinion be sufficient; it would not bring about 
the desirable result of a 6-month minimum tour of duty. It is that 
continuity which makes a difference. To break it up into periods, 
whether it is 1, 2 or 3 periods would not give the required traiming in 
our opinion, nor ‘would it in my judgment ‘result in hav ing an incentive 
whereby the man would go on beyond the minimum. It would become 
the maximum for him. 

Mr. Brooxs. Well, now, Mr. Secretary, we have profound respect 
for your judgment and ability and background—and you are a guards- 
man. But I can remember during the UMT hearings when the Penta- 
gon took the position very strongly that anything less than 1 year’s 
training left you with an untrained soldier.. Now we have 6 months 
and we are happy that the Pentagon now feels that 6 months’ training 
is good training. And I can recall, too, when you came before us 
for the Reserve program, that you wished to have the authority to 
induct men into the Reserves. Now you have come this morning before 
us and tell us that you have ample manpower, and I am very happy 
over that. 

But now you want not the quantity but the quality, and I think to 
some extent you are a little late in coming even in asking for quality. 
But nonetheless, without the use of the draft, we have given you the 
manpower. Isn’t that true / 

Secretary Brucker. That is right. 

Mr. Brooks. ‘That you need. 

Secretary Brucker. That is right. We have the manpower we 
need in the active establishment and we have the manpower in the 
Reserve and we are keeping up and ready to keep up the manpower 
in the National Guard. That is under the acts. 

Mr. Brooks. And I think as a committee, this committee is not 
going to take any action to destroy the National Guard. And you 
being one of the guardsmen—and we have them all around us—the 
guard can be assured the subcommittee is not going to do anything 
to destroy the guard. We want to work it out in suc thaw ay as to give 
the country the protection it needs without destroying the guard. 

Now Mr. Winstead. 

Mr. Winsteap. Mr. Secretary, I believe the strength of the National 
Guard at the present time is about 432,000. 

Secretary Brucker. No, sir; it is at the present time closer to 
406,000. 

Mr. Winsreap. 406,000. What would you consider to be the mini- 
mum number in the National Guard that would be essential or be 
hecessary to maintain our Reserve strength / ¢ 

Secretary Brucker. We want to keep 400,000. I would think that 
it ought to be in the neighborhood of 400,000. And I would like to 
see it remain there. 

Mr. Winstreap. How many of these 400,000 now do not have the 
6 months’ basic training? 
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Secretary Brucker. About 290-some thousand do not have and did 
not have when they came into the guard—290,000 did not have the 
prior service training or any active duty training. 

Mr. Winsteapv. Do you believe they could meet this stvength with 
6 months’ training, if I mndenstand you / 

Secretary Brucker. I didn’t understand you, sir. 

Mr. Wrxsreav. You believe they could still maintain this strength 
if you required 6 months’ training ¢ 

Secretary Brucker. I do. 

Mr. Winsteap. What makes you think so 4 

Secretary Brucker. I will answer that by giving you the method 
by which I think it can be done. 

In the first place, there is a pool of 2,500,000 men between the ages 
of 1814 and 26—through the age of 25. Those are men who are all 
active, subject to the draft, draft eligible, and with the mark of the 
draft possibly upon them. 

The guard has indicated its willingness and its desire to have the 
men from that manpower pool, because they realize that these men 
are of an age which assures their physical ability. From that pool a 
great number is ready to enlist into the National Guard and take the 
6 months’ training. 

It would be to their benefit to do it, to take the 6 months’ training 
because the Regular Army is ready to give it. They are to have the 
alternative of either getting into the 2-year draft and then having a 
shorter Reserve tour, or taking the 6 months and getting more of the 
Reserve period. So that 

Mr. Wrinsreap. If they did fail to enlist how would you fill that 
quota? By draft? 

Secretary Brucker. Well, may I just finish with regard to that 
group first. 

As to that group I feel certain a large number can be enlisted into 
the 6-month program. As a matter ‘of fact, I think out of that 

2,300,000 men who are subject to the draft, tens of thousands can be 
enlisted in the 6-month program, and I would be sur prised if it were 
not in the order of 40,000 to 50,000 that could be gotten in the course 
of a year. 

Mr. Winsteap. But, Mr. Secretary —— 

Secretary Brucker. That is the first. Then the second—pardon 
me. May I finish that or would you rather—— 

Mr. Brooxs. Go ahead and finish. 

Mr. Winsteap. Yes. 

Secretary Brucker. All right. That is the first. 

As to the second, the Regular Army has been quite successful 
enlisting in Army Reserve units during the past year. 

Yesterday I spoke about the number 49,300, which is right on the 
verge of 50,000, which they have enlisted. That has gained | a momen- 
tum in the last year and the recruiting service of the Army in this 
regard is about as good as the Congress could expect. It is doing 
a job which is mounting up week by week. All of that service is at 
the disposal, or will be at the disposal, of the National Guard, not 
only to enlist these men in the 1514-to-25 group, but also to enlist 
them in the 17-to-1814 bracket. 

I would think in normal times and under present circumstances that 
man for man the National Guard would get more than the USAR, 
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for this reason. Our National Guard has its roots in every commu- 
nity. It is in the clubs—the Rotary, Kiwanis, and many other local 
groups. It has its roots in the community. The people live there and 
it is distinguished from the Federal service by being very closely allied 
with the people of their community. 

1 would be reluctant to say that with this background the National 
Guard couldn’t do better than the USAR, and particularly with the 
help and the momentum we have already given to this program, which 
has a that they would enlist more than 50,000 in the course 
of a year. If the USAR, which is a Federal establishment, coming 
into a canola cold—without any roots there, without any tradi- 
tion or history there—is able to get 50,000, it is no trick at all for me 
to say the National Guard in the next year could itself enlist, or have 
the Regular Army assist it, and together enlist an equal number. That 
would give 50,000 of the 6 months men to the guard. 

In addition, it occurs to me that we should also consider the fact 
that men in the regular service—I mean by that in the 2-year draft— 
should be given a little incentive sue h as: ‘being enlisted in the guard 
when they ‘complete 2 years and getting credit upon their earned time 
in connection with the Reserve balance that they have; and secondly, 
that the same men instead of having a fixed 3-year enlistment could 
enlist in the guard for the balance of the portion of that time in which 
he would be in the Ready Reserve; and, if it happened to be less than 
3 years—2 years or 1 year, 114 ye ears—to make it so he could spend the 
balance of his Reserve enlistment in the National Guard. 

Then, the fourth one would seem to be this, and I think you are en- 
titled to it. This would be recommended only as a last resort, and 
that would be the section—I think it is section 362 of Reserve Forces 
Act of 1955, that deals with the prerelease 

Secretary Muron. Section 4 (d) (3) of the Universal Military 
Training and Service Act. 

Secretary Brucker. Section 4 (d) (3) under that, and that has to 
do with the prerelease program. Before I get to that, may I say this? 
We have already demonstrated that we are heart and soul with your 
purpose to not let the guard go down. 

We have said that these men are coming out, starting August 9, 
1957—and there will be 10,000 a month who come out of the draft; I 
mean by that the 2-year men. Those men coming back at the rate of 
10,000 a month are in the ready pool—ready for the guard to enlist 
them rather than going in the USAR because they are going back to 
their communities. 

They are going to live at home. 

They are going to have their families there. They will be more able 
and more apt to go into the guard than to be assigned to an impersonal 
Federal Reserve. I mean by that a Federal as against a State or local 
guard. Of that 120,000, there are perhaps another 40,000 or 50,000 
men who would very much rather be in the National Guard, it seems 
to me, than in the USAR. 

So I said when I heard about this, “Let’s give the guard an ex- 
clusive 60 days. Let the Army stay away from them. Let the guard 
have an exclusive opportunity for 60 days to enlist these fellows, con- 
vince them that their place is in the guard back home rather than going 
in these so-called impersonal USAR units which are Federal units— 
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but to go in the guard.” With that, the Regular Army is likewise 
ready, standing aside for 60 days, not to assign one of those men to 
any unit until the guard has had 60 clear days in which to do it. Then 
finally, as I say the prerelease program. 

As to that prerelease program, I very much dislike opening it. I 
think it is a very bad thing. I think it is something that we should 
hold in abeyance. But as to > the prerelease if it is done, that is a ready- 
made reservoir which can lead men to the National Guard to enlist 
and thus shorten their time in the 2-year induction period. 

Mr. WinsteaAp. Now 

Mr. Brooxs. Will the gentleman yield at that point 4 

Mr. Winsteap. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Actually, what we are dealing with here now are the 
17 to the 1814 year men. Those above 1814 as ‘LT understand it by read- 
ing the press will be receiving 6 months according to the guard pro- 
gram. It is only that group of 17 to 181 6 that is now in question. 

Secretary Brucker. Mr. Chairman, I don’t know that in any a ex- 
cept indirectly. Ihave heard it. I have not heard it from the National 
Guard and I wouldn’t presume 

Mr. Brooks. I read it in the morning’s papers as coming from the 
White House at a conference they had yesterday. So I assume it is 
correct. 

Secretary Brucker. Well, I wouldn’t question it. But I just don’t 
want to say that [ assume to speak for the guard in that regard. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

Secretary Brucker. I have not been authorized by them to say it, 
but I have heard that they have no objection to the 6 months active 
duty continuous training for those from 1814 6 through 25, 

Mr. Brooks. So 

Secretary Brucker. If that is your statement, sir, and it is the 
position of the guard, I would be very glad to know that. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, of course, we are going to hear from the guard 
just a little later. Butt since I have that article in the press and it 
hasn’t been denied, I assume that that is correct. Go ahead, Mr. Win- 
stead. 

Mr. Wrnsteap. Mr. Secretary, do I understand, then, that these men 
who are serving as much as 2 years in the Regular Establishment will 
not be indoctrinated as to, the benefits of this Reserve program but 
just be left to the wind, to come out for how long. and give the National 
Guard a chance to enlist them in the National Guard, and there will 
be no effort on the part of the services while they are in the service to 
sell the advantages of the Reserve program as well as the National 
Guard program, and then turn them loose for so long and it is up to 
the National Guard to recruit them and if they do not recruit them 
then you go back in to recruit them into the Reserve program? That 
doesn’t sound 

Secretary Brucker. That isn’t quite the way it is done, Mr. Win- 
stead. 

Mr. Wrnsreap. I don’t see how you can give the National Guard that 
advantage. And I will be frank to tell you, I think you should sell 
them on the Reserve program while they are serving if you can. Be- 
cause that has been the purpose. We raise money to keep them in the 
service. Then we add additional benefits to get them out, and get 
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them in the Reserve. If you are not going to sell them all this while 
they are in there, how do we expect to recruit them ? 

Secretary Brucker. Mr. Congressman, they are already in the serv- 
ice and they are all ready to be assigned to a unit of the USAR, and 
what we are doing—I have ordered that there be 60 exclusive day in 
which they not be yet assigned, but in which they be made available 
exclusively for the National Guard. 

Mr. Wrnsteap. But I do believe, Mr. Secretary, you should sell 
them while they are in there if you can. I am strong for the National 
Guard, but I believe they should be sold, if you can sell them, on return- 
ing to your Reserve units. 

Secretary Brucker. They are a part of it, and are required to be in 
the Reserve, sir. 

Mr. Winsreap. I understand that. But that is the trouble with the 
military, is requiring so much, instead of selling a lot. I am reaching 
the point I would like to see them sold. 

Secretary Brucker. Well 

Mr. Winsreap. May I say this in connection with what the chairman 
of the subcommittee said. I have been on this committee about 14 
years. I mean no reflection on either of you three gentlemen. But I 
have never heard the same testimony year after year from the Penta- 
gon since I have been here. When we had the Reserve Forces legis- 
lation up your one fear at that time was you would have a runaway 
program, You were insisting we make the complete obligation 10 
years, to stop this runaway program. A lot of us at that time were 
skeptical of the fact that you wouldn’t even be able to get that 100,000 
a year that you wanted to get. 

Now let me say this: What you believe is one thing and what may 
happen is something else. If you can’t reach your quota of the Na- 
tional Guard, how could you fill that quota with this requirement? 
Would you then resort to the draft or would you let the National 
Guard go down, if you are wrong in your assumption ? 

Secretary Brucker. We would immediately adopt one of the pro- 
grams or all of the programs that I have mentioned. 

Mr. Winsveap. And then if you failed, how would you meet that 
quota? Let it go down or draft then and put them in the National 
Guard, if you fail on all your aims? 

Secretary Brucker. Mr. Winstead, it conldn’t possibly fail if you 
have five programs of that size, any one of which would deliver the 
number I have spoken about. 

Mr. Winsteap. Well, we have failed lost of times in reaching what 
we though from year to year we could accomplish. And the only 
point that concerns me frankly is the fact that if you did fall down— 
now, let me go back to the activation of the Mississippi National Guard 
during the Korean war. 

We went down to the then Secretary of the Army, our National 
Guard believing they were trained as a unit, and the only argwnent 
the then Secretary of the Army gave us is breaking up that guard 
before they went overseas. 

I will say one thing, most of them went oveseas. And the main 
argument was they needed fillers for the Regular Establishment over 
there. They didn’t argue with us at that time that they were not 
trained to go overseas as a unit, after they had been activated. But 
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the whole argument of the Army at that time was that they needed 
fillers and they broke up the National Guard unit from my State and 
Alabama, the 31st Division, to fill in or provide those fillers and scat- 
tered them all over the country. 

And the argument today about a trained unit ready for action is 
altogether opposite to what the argument from the Army was at that 
time. 

Mr. Pace, I believe, was Secretary of the Army at that time. I 
believe Mr. Huddleston and some of the Alabama folks were in the 
same meeting. That was the whole argument. Not the fact that we 
had to have trained men to get overseas, but to fill in the units. Now, 
you: want them trained so you can take them up as a unit, if I under- 
stand, to be ready for any emergency. Is that what you are now 
trying to do? Train the units so you could activate them and take 
them as a full unit and send them into battle ? 

Secretary Brucker. We are trying to train the National Guard 
and the Reserve so that as a unit ‘they may have all of the elements, 
the individuals, who are fully trained, and it may be preserved as a 
unit. 

Mr. Winsrrap. Well, Mr. Secretary, do you believe they would go 
asa unit? 

Secretary Brucker. I believe that if they are trained they will 
remain as a unit, but if they are not most certainly, Mr. Winstead, 
they would have to be reorganized and be given men who were tr ained. 

I think General Taylor will tell you ‘that that is the irreducible 
minimum, 

General Taytor. May I-—— 

Mr. Winsreap. Let me get to the one question on my mind heavier 
than any other one at this particular time, which is: if you fail to meet 
the quota of the National Guard, and hold it up to the strength you 
need would you let it go down in numbers or would you then fill the 
quotas through the draft? 

That is the one point—I am saying if you did fail, do you believe— 
you can hold up your manpower where you want it, but if you can't 
how would you then fill that quota for the National Guard? 

That is the one question I want answered by somebody. 

Secretary Brucker. Mr. Winstead, I hope I may make this point 
to you. The Secretary of the Army is just as interested in the Na- 
tional Guard as can be. It is not the Secretary of the Army versus 
the National Guard. It is my interest in the Reserve, because I be- 
lieve in it. 

I would do everything in my power to preserve the National Guard 
and to see first of all that it has the proper training. I want to see 
that. I do not want its numbers to drop to the point where, at any 
stage, its capacity to deliver would be threatened. 

But I do think that these plans that have been mentioned will de- 
liver it. If not, the Secretary of the Army always has power to change 
the basis of acceptance of enlistments, either permanently or tempo- 
rarily. I would use everything in my power to see that the Guard 
was not destroyed. 

Mr. Winstreap. Would you also use every power you have to see 
that it wasn’t necessary to draft men and assign them to the National 
Guard to fill the quota? 

Secretary Brucker. That they do what? I didn’t get that. 
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Mr. Winsreap. Well, one thing concerns me, is to get this thing 
down to the point where they can’t meet the quotas and then do what 
vou tried to do here in the bill that was submitted in 1955, to resort to 
the draft to assign men to the Reserve components and also the Na- 
tional Guard. 

Secretary Brucker. I would endeavor to keep the integrity of the 
unit of the National Guard. That is what you have in mind. 

Mr. Wiysreap. Let me ask one other question, and then I will close 
for awhile, Mr. Chairman. You have the strength of your Reserve 
Program. And frankly, I think you are to be complimented on the 
fact that some of you have made a desperate effort to meet this quota. 
I want to say that. 

Whether you had the best approach or not, I wouldn’t argue that 
point, but an honest effort has been made on the part of some of you 
in the Department of Defense. 

Secretary Brucker. That is right. 

Mr. Winsreap. I think it is the Bureau of the Budget instead of the 
Department that has cut the armory construction. Unless you meet 
the 200-manpower limitation in the Army Reserve you can’t continue 
with your armory construction for your Regular program; is that 
right? 

Secretary Brucker. I don’t understand that that cuts it 

Mr. Wrinsrrap. You have a 200-man limitation on your armory con- 
struction ? 

Secretary Bruckrr. You are referring to the Department of De- 
fense directive that came to us? 

Mr. Winsteap. Yes. 

Secretary Brucker. Yes, that is correct, but we entered a reclama 
on that. In other words, we objected to it, and it is in the process of 
restudy now. 

Mr. WrnsteAv. But it is still in the process. 

Secretary Brucker. That is right. 

Mr. Wrxsreap. In other words, it was handed down to you to curb 
the armory construction unless you reached that 200-manpower quota. 

Secretary Brucker. That is right; that is the directive. 

Mr. Wrnsreap. Well, it seems to me then you would limit your 
Reserve program away from the National Guard almost to your bigger 
cities, if that is to be the fact. 

Secretary Brucker. That is a matter which we are discussing our- 
selves. That is our position. We want to have it as less than 200 as the 
minimum for the criteria. 

Mr. Winstead. But you are not certain whether you will get that 

restriction removed, or not ? 

Secretary Brucker. I never predict on that subject. I would be 
glad and hopeful if we can. We are doing all we can, Mr. Winstead. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Norblad? 

Mr. Norsiap. Mr. Secretary, when I was home last year I was in 
a medium-sized town, a town of approximately 40,000 people. I no- 
ticed in going to the guard unit that they had a very adequate supply 
of men there. Going to a regular Reserve unit, I noticed there were 
very few men and probably more officers than there were men. I 
notice a suggestion made in a paper published in Corvallis, Oreg., 
the other day, that a good answer to that might be to have the re- 
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servists sent to the National Guard armory units to join with them 
for training purposes because of this great differential between the 
number of men and oflicers. 

Have you ever considered that ? 

Secretary Brucker. No, I haven’t considered the merging of the 
two in the same armory. Did you mean to have them use the same 
armory or 

Mr. Norsiap. They suggested for training purposes it might be 
well for the Reserves with their abuandance of oflicers to go and do 
their training with the Guard. 

It might be beneficial to both. The evening I was there, I noticed 
the Reserve officers, which were probably 20 or 30, apparently, had very 
little or nothing to do because they didn’t have the men to work with, 
whereas, in the armory down the street a few blocks there was a very 
adequate supply and this newspaper suggested in an editorial that it 
might be beneficial to have your Reserve officers who are in surplus 
apparently, at least in the smaller communities 

Secretary Brucker. Yes. 

Mr. Norsiap. Do their training with the Guard units. 

Secretary Brucker. That might be possible, although of course, 
the USAR is building. It is in the earlier stages and isn’t as well bal- 
anced: at the present time as it might be and will be over the period 
of the next 3 or 4 years. 

But as that comes along, the Reserves, the USAR portion will 
probably build up. You have a point there. On the other hand, the 
National Guard has been desirous of continuing the use of its own 
armory and not merging or not going across the lines with regard 
to the USAR. So the preservation of the intgerity of the Guard and 
the USAR probably will have to go on. There may be places, as you 
pointed out, where something of that kind could be worked out. I 
would be happy if it could, because any merger of training and placing 
it upon the same plane and the same footing is all to the good of the 
Army. 

Mr. Norsiap. Yes. 

I don’t refer to a city like Washington or New York or a larger city. 
This happened to be as I say, a medium-sized town. I imagine that 
applies to many throughout the United States. 

Secretary Brucker. Yes. 

Mr. Norsiap. Just one other question. 

Secretary Brucker. I will say this, that I think it is a good point, 
and J think we ought to see what we can do in places like that, 

Mr. Norsxap. Just one other question. At the time we considered 
the teen-age 6 months’ program—I was on that subcommittee—we 
had a lot of complaints in our mail, people who appeared before us 
and discussing the possibility—particularly your temperance groups 
and church groups and so on and so forth—the matter of morals and 
taking care of these kids because they are of a formative age, 17; 
it is a fact, of course, as we know the Army has done nothing to prevent 
the sale of beer on these bases to these kids. Do you plan to do any- 
thing about it in the future? 

Secretary Brucker. I don’t know the details of that. I know that 
in the incident you have in mind, Congressman, you called it to my at- 
tention and it was very helpful. 
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I got on it immediately and I am sure in that camp it was taken care 
of promptly. 

Mr. Norsiap. The young man in ae without mentioning his 
name, was transferred from there to Aberdeen, Md. 

Secretary Brucker. Yes. 

Mr. Norsiapv. He found exactly the same situation at Aberdeen. 
He said the kids at Aberdeen could go to the PX, these 17-year-olds, 
and get all the beer they wanted. The minute they stepped outside the 
fence the man with a local Maryland license would not sell it to them 
at all because he knew it was wrong, and they were selling beer at 
Aberdeen and Fort Knox. I wrote a letter to General Taylor and got 
a letter from some assistant, and nothing was done. They said it 
was going to be cleaned up, but since I brought this situation to your 
attention some 2 months ago I have checked the situation at these bases 
and found it was just as bad. 

General Taytor. Mr. Norblad, we received your letter while I was 
away. My deputy acted on it. I personally checked when I got 
back and was advised of the looseness in the handling of identification 
cards there and we have it on the current inspector’s list to check to see 
that the condition does not obtain. 

Mr. Norsiap. I am interested to see your statement in respect to 
Aberdeen. 

General Tayntor. And I will be happy to look into it further and 
give you the present situation. 

Mr. Norsiap. Nothing has been done about it—I won’t say nothing 
has been done. I don’t know what you did. But at least no results 
were obtained on that matter. You are going to lose the program 
if something isn’t done to clean that up, when these temperance groups 
and others start working on it. 

General Taytor. We ‘appreciate the importance of it. 

Mr. Brooxs. Can you let the full committee know what has been 
done in reference to that matter, at the different camps ? 

General Taytor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. I think it would be of interest to the full committee. 
We will put it in the record. 

(The information is as follows :) 

The following extract of a Department of the Army cable is furnished for 
your information. These instructions were forwarded for implementation to 
all interested subordinate agencies. 

“Pending changes to AR 210-65, it is directed that members of the Army 
National Guard and the United States Army Reserve who are performing 6 
months’ active duty for training and who are below the age of 18% years be 
denied access to alcoholic beverages on military reservations regardless of the 
aleoholie content thereof. This prohibition applies to 3.2 beer sold in post ex- 
changes. Effective upon receipt of this message, procedures will be placed in 
operation whereby all salespersons dispensing beer at installations where such 
6 months’ trainees are stationed will require all prospective patrons, exclusive of 
officers and noncommissioned officers in uniform, to show their identification 
cards prior to effecting a sale; red identification cards of 6 months’ trainees will 
be checked to determine the age of the holder and those 6 months’ trainees who 
are determined to be below 18% years of age will not be allowed to purchase.” 

Mr. Price. Mr. Secretary, in the case where you have at least 6 
months of training of all National Guardsmen, how much time do you 
estimate it would take to make a unit combat ready when called into 
Federal service ? 
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Secretary Brucker. That isa question I asked, as a matter of fact, 
of General Taylor. And while I don’t want to pass things on to him, 
it’ is a matter of professional judgment. I am taking his judgment on 
it. I would be very gladif you would want to hear General 'T aylor. 

Mr. Price. Yes: I would like to hear him. 

Secretary Brucker. But that is really a military question. 

General Tayior. The question was as I unde: ‘stand, how long after 
induction into the Federal service would a guard unit be re: idy for 
deployment ? 

Mr. Price. That is right. 

General Tayror. L woulds say—— 

Mr. Price. If everyone had a minimum of 6 months’ tre Lining. 

General Tayior. With a minimum of 6 months’ training, we ‘could 
about halve the usual time. I will put it this way: 

If we start from scratch with no trained men, with only a cadre 
to build a division, it takes us 34 weeks. With the trained men the 
guard would have, we could about halve that, if everybody had the 
minimum of 6 months’ training. 

Mr. Price. Yes. 

General Taytor. Under present conditions, of course, they are essen- 
tially what they were at the time of Korea, At the time of Korea, it 
took from 7 to 9 months to ready these guard divisions for deploy- 
ment. 

Mr. Price. Now, what would be the situation if they had 3 month’s 
training ¢ 

General Taytor. A very confused condition, sir, because these men 
have not qualified under Public Law 51. We would have to go into 
each guard division and really have a head count to find out who is 
qualified under Public Law 51; then take all the unqualified out and 
put them into basic training, thereby holding back the deployment 
readiness of the unit. 

Mr. Price. What was the average length of basic training in World 
War IT? 

General Taytor. We eventually got to about 16 weeks; essentially 
4 months. 

Mr. Price. Sixteen weeks? 

General Taytor. Yes. 

Mr. Price. Did you have different periods there where the number 
of weeks were shorter than that ? 

General Taytor. I don’t recall, sir, because I wasn’t in the training 
business in the States at the time. I know that from time to lume 
the urgency of getting men available caused some trimming of the 
training. But it is highly undesirable. 

Mr. Price. Sometimes wasn’t it as low as 8 weeks? 

General Taytor. As I say, I was not involved so I don’t have the 
figure. I will have to check the figure. 

Mr. Price. I am certain it was. 

General Tayxor. It is bad, I can assure you, if it ever was the case. 

Mr. Price. Now, has the Army considered a compromise plan where 
perhaps boys up to 1814 have 3 months of training and then go into 
the National Guard and then those over that age would be 1 required to 
take 6 months? 

General Tayrtor. We have considered I think almost every permuta- 
tion and combination that can be used. Three months or eleven 
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weeks—those short periods—are fatally deficient because they still 
could, not qualify a man under Public Law 51 which requires 4 months. 
That is just not an arbitrary number of months. I would be very un- 
happy to see the Congress even lower that requirement. Consequently, 
we are inclined to view the problem as one of setting incentives such 
as the Secretary has indicated, in other words, make ‘the incentive for 
the six months training program, giving some compensations therefor. 
I am very anxious to make it just as favorable from that point of view 
as possible. 

Mr. Brooks. Will the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. Price. Yes, I will be glad to. 

Mr. Brooks. I think at that point that what Mr. Price had to say: 
3 months’ training and if you call that Guard unit into active service, 
federalized service in the event of an emergency, you then state that 
unit will have to have 17 weeks. So your problem under Public Law 
51 would not come up because they would have more than 4 months’ 
training. 

General Taytor.. You see, however, we have to take out all the indi- 
viduals who have been training in this unit which has presumably 
acquired some unit cohesion. We have to take them out and put them 
someplace else, and train them and either wait until they can come 
back, thereby delaying the unit training of the Division or bring in 
trained fillers from some other source who are all badly needed else- 
where. 

Mr. Brooxs. Public Law 51 would not apply because they would 
have more than 4 months’ training. 

General Taytor. We will have to meet it by saying which individual 
will meet the public law, but it causes great confusion within the units 
themselves. 

Ma. Brooxs. That is all. 

Mr. Price. How do you divide your time in the present 6 months’ 
program 4 

General Taytor. First, we have the 8-week basic combat training. 
Then thereafter they go into programs which are designed to do one 
of two.things: either carry forward specialists in individual training 
in individual specialties so that we would turn back to the Reserve 
components 97 percent of all the basic skills that they need—that is 
one kind of fellow, the teclhnician—— 

Mr. Price. Yes. 

General Taytor. The other fellow is the combat man. He goes 
forward in a program of combat training designed to make him a 
trained man on the battle field and has additional time for basic train- 
ing, basic unit training. So when he returns to his Reserve unit he 
is ready to drop into his slot in the ¢ ‘company team. 

Hence, this Reserve unit when filled with such men is not required 
to conduct basic training but can move forward in the more advanced 
forms of unit training. 

Mr. Price. Yes, but you have 8 weeks—that is 2 months of the 6 
months in actual combat training, basic training. You have 4 months 
in either the technica] training—do you have field training in this 
course ? 

General Taytor, There will be small-unit training, yes, sir. 

Mr. Price, let me give vou a more detailed breakdown. 
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Mr, Price. Why don’t you take us right through one of the 6-months 
courses and see how it works. 

General Taytor. I have here in front of me a chart which I will 
discuss. I don’t believe we have copies for distribution. 

Secretary Brucker. No, not yet. 

General Taytor. The young man comes in and first receives provess- 
ing, which takes about 2 weeks. That includes processing : ani travel. 
Then he goes into 8 weeks basic combat training. Everybody takes 
that program. 

Mr. Morris. How long? 

General Taytor. Eight weeks. 

Then there is a break of 2 weeks for leave and travel since most of 
them are sent to other posts, particularly the specialist. 

That travel covers the time in moving to the site of their next train- 
ing period. There will be about five categories of individuals. There 
will be the combat basic people who make up 46 percent of the total. 
These men will receive basic combat branch training, as an artillery 
man, an infantryman or an armored man. That will go from the 
11th week through the 19th week of training. Then from the 19th 
week to the 25th week, which terminates the period of training, he 
will receive basic unit training. When he leaves the course he not 
only has the survival training required by Public Law 51 but he 
also has basic unit training preparing him to do the job in the 
team when he returns to his Reserve unit. The next category 
is the man with a more complicated job, such as the armored crew 
man or the signal technician. He will have to have a longer technical 
training before he gets basic unit training because of the | higher level 
of his skill. He would go from the 11th week to the 21st week on 
this specialist training ,and then finish out the balance in unit training. 

That category is only 4 percent of the total number. 

Then we get down to a higher level skill, the radio operators. They 
have to use greater time in ‘developing. their skill, carrying it out to 
the 21st week. So they will only have 2 weeks basic unit tr: aining. 

Then finally we get down to the rather long-term specialist such 
as the anti-aircraft technician, ‘radar and communication technicians. 
They will get no basic training because they are essentially individuals 
and will not have a part in the milit: ary team to the same extent. that 
the machine gunner has, for example. 

And then finally we have some people whose skills are even more 
advanced, such as electrical technicians, mechanics, and so on. Many 
of them give up their leave in order to have a full 16 weeks training 
in a very important specialty which, of course, also has important 
applications i in civil life. ee 

So those are the five general categories into which these men 
break up. 

The important point is that in the case of the combat people they get 
enough basic unit training so they understand their part in the battle 
team. 

Mr. Price. Of course, you haven’t been operating long enough to 
know what is going to happen to these people that spend a great deal 
of their time in the 6-months program in the skills. In the first place, 
they are not going to pick up very much in radio operating or some of 
these other skills in the short time that they have in this course. So 
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you don’t know what is going to happen to them a few months after 
they leave the 6 months’ training, whether or not this basic knowledge 
might. be wasted or lost or forgotten. They may have to start from 
scratch again, won’t they, if they went back into service ? 

General Taytor. May I make this point, Mr. Price? 

In the case of these reservists, they have enlisted—they belong to 
an organization before they come to us. And a man, for example, who 
gets this radio training—his company commander, his unit com- 
mander says “After he has his basic training—we want him to be 
trained as a radio operator, because there is a ‘ob waiting for him in his 
hometown unit.” 

Mr. Price. He continues these skills in the Reserve outfit. 

General Taytor. Yes, he goes back and fits into a job that is waiting 
for him. 

Mr. Price. If he is a radio operator and only has 2 hours a week 
for 48 weeks, do you have facilities at all at these different armories 
to continue this type of training ¢ 

General Taytor. Yes, sir. In the armories this training would be 
continued and we would hope that the level of skill that he has reached 
in this program would at least be retained if not advanced. 

Mr. Brooks. Any further questions ? 

Mr. Price. No. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Van Zandt. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Secretary, in your statement on yesterday, page 
1, you mentioned the greatest publicity campaign in Reserve history, 
to familiarize the public with the provisions of the act and the ad- 
vantages it offers to young men. Have you any idea of the amount of 
money spent by the Department of the Army in this program or for 
this program ¢ 

Secretary Brucker. Yes, I have, Congressman Van Zandt. 

The amount of money spent by the USAR, that is the Army Re- 
serve portion, was in the order of $1.3 million, and the amount, spent 
by the National Guard was in the order of $300,000. 

So the total is roughly $1.6 million I would say. That is for the 
actual money. 

Mr, Van Zanpr. $1.6 million. 

Secretary Brucker. Now, of course, we got free help from many 
agencies around the country—from veterans groups and everybedy. 
We can’t fix the money. But that is the amount it actually cost. I 
have the precise dollars here, but I presume what you want is the 
order. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. If we had not had this Reserve problem, the De- 
partment of the Army would not have spent this $1 million—what 
is it? 

Mr. Brooks. $1,600,000. 

Mr. Van Zant. $1.6 million. 

Secretary Brucker. This. was spent for the Reserve problem, that 
is right, to build up Reserve Forces under the RFA 55. 

Mr. Van Zanvr. Now, what is the goal of the Department of the 
Army at the present time, as far as 6 months reservists are concerned ¢ 

Secretary Brucker. We hope to have—— 

Mr. Van Zanpr. No. What is the goal? Is it 100,000 or is it 
50,000, 
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Secretary Brucker. The goal] at the present time is 50,000, as far 
as we are concerned per year. We hope to increase that, but that is 
the goal. 

I announced that goal 4 months ago, that we hoped we would reach 
the 50,000 by the time this matter got to Congress, Now, that is, as 
far as the goal is concerned. 

Mr. Van Zanvr. How many do you have in the program at the 
present time? I am talking about 6-month boys now. 

Secretary Brucker. Yes. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. 49,000. 

Secretary Brucker. 49,357 as of February 1, 1957. 

Mr. Van Zanvr. So you are just about ready to meet your goal 
of 50,000. 

Secretary Brucker. I think we are at it, sir; because at the rate it 
is coming, at about 11 or 12 hundred a wee i can see that this is 
in the midweek. We have about 600 or 700 that make it. We are 
right at the 50,000 at the moment. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Now, Mr. Secretary, in your statement you also 
said, “In addition about 7,000 National Guard ‘men volunteered for 
this same 6 months training program.” When did they volunteer? 
A month after they enlisted in the guard unit or.6 months or 12 
months ¢ 

Secretary Brucker. We haven’t the breakdown information on that. 
Undoubtedly the officers from the guard have it. But it is in the 
nature of 6,950 or thereabouts, I am informed, and volunteering was 
over the period of the year. 

Mr. Van Zanvr. They could have been in guard units for 3 months 
or 6 months before they actually started their 6 months training. 

Secretary Brucker. They could have, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. During the course of the present fiscal year did 
the Department of the Army issue a set of orders to individuals who 
were delinquent in their training as reservists? 

Secretary Brucker. Yes. 

Mr. Van Zanvr. What was the experience; what was the results 
that you obtained? 

Secretary Brucker. Secretary Milton has the details of that. . He 
was going to present that, sir. But I can find out from him or 
have him—— 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Could Mr. Milton present it right now? 

Secretary Brucker. All right. 

Mr. Brooks. If it will take any time, Mr. Van Zandt—we are going 
to be pushed for time here with the Secretary and the General. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. I think it is a matter of a few words. 

Secretary Minton. 20. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. 20. 

Secretary Minton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Go ahead. 

Secretary Miron. 20 of them we had to put into 45 days of active 
duty for training. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. In other words, you issued a set of orders to 20 
reservists for 45 days of active training? 

Secretary Minton. That is right. 

Secretary Brucker. That is right. 
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Mr. Van Zanpr. Because of the fact they were not attending drills. 

Secretary Minron. That is right. 

Mr. Van Zanvr.’ As prescribed by law? 

Secretary Mivron. That is right. 

Mr. Van Zanvr. Now, did they carry out the orders? 

Secretary Miiron. That is right; yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpor. Were there any repercussions that the Department 
of the Army received, when these orders were issued ? 

Secretary Minron. Only to the extent that initially there was ob- 
jection to doing it. 

Mr. Van Zanopr. I see. 

Secretary Minton. We tried—— 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Just analyze the objections. What type of objec- 
tions ¢ 

Secretary Minron. Oh, they were just tired. They just didn’t want 
to continue ¢ 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Tired ? 

Secretary Mirron. And that “Others were getting by without hav- 
ing any military service, so why should I fulfill my obligation.” 

Mr. Van Zanpvr. Yes. 

Secretary Mitton. We tried to approach this on a persuasive basis 
first. In other words, we used everything within our power to get 
them to comply with their contract, before we took the punitive action. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Therefore, these 20 boys either, at that time, took 
their active duty or they are now on 45 days of active duty for train- 
ing ¢ 

Secretary Miron. That is right; yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpvr. Do you intend to follow this policy / 

Secretary Mitvon. We certainly do. That is in the law. 

Mr. VAN Zannr. Fine. Now, in regard, Mr. Secretary, to that por- 
tion of your statement that has to do with the construction of Na- 
tional Guard and Reserve armory facilities, could you go into detail 
as to why we have the complaint: from the Guards that Federal money 
actually allocated for guard armory construction was not made avail- 
able to them 4 

Secretary Brucker. Yes, sir. 

The situation was this: All of the projects were going along. well 
when suddenly we received word that there had come a directive from 
the Bureau of the Budget holding up, I think, about 103 projects 
which we knew nothing about. That is, I say the Secretary of the 
Army knew nothing about, until the information had been channeled 
out to the field, I knew nothing about it myself. 

We immediately got the facts and found out that the Bureau of the 
Budget had raised certain limitations affecting contracts which had 
alres ady been advertised and were ready for the letting. 

We found that out coincident with this matter which we were work- 
ing on here. The two at the same time were coming together. We 
immediately got on the matter and within 48 hours the Department of 
Defense had released at our request and insistence all exe ept—don’t 
hold me to the exact number—about 6, I think, of the number of the 
armory projects that they held up. 

They held them up for various reasons. There were two or three 
reasons that they held it up, not of a classified but of a money nature, 
that is that they ought to have a certain number before they released 
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them and so on. We convinced the Department of Defense that they 
should not have done that, but that they should release them. They 
did immediately, and we sent the wires to the field. It was unfortu- 

nate—and you are calling attention now to something that is very 
proper. 

It is one of those things that just occurred at the same time that was 
imputed as bad faith on ‘the part of the Army, that we were endeavor- 
ing to halt or do something to the National Guard. 

T assure you, sir, that those things can happen in Government. I 
am amazed at how often they happen. But that was the genesis and 
that was the conclusion. 

As to the six or the half dozen—— 

Mr. Van Zanpr. The situation has been corrected. 

Secretary Brucker. It has been corrected. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Now, Mr. Secretary, there are 406,000 men in the 
National Guard, and I understand that 290,000 of that number have 
not received 6 months of basic training. 

Secretary peer That is right. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Am I correct? 

Secretary Brucker. That did not receive basic training prior to 
the time of their entry. 

Mr. Van Zanvr. In the event the recent order of the Department 
of Defense sticks and that everybody who goes into the Guard will 
have to take 6 months of basic training, what are you going to do about 
the 290,000 who have not had basic training ¢ 

Secretary Brucker. Well, we have decided on this course, that it 
is impossible to turn back the curtain of the past. We are willing 
to undertake that load and go forward with it, and leave them in. 
Everybody who has enlisted or is a bona fide part after April 1, 1957, 
even after this day, can enlist up to April 1 of this year. We don’t 
think that it is proper—the contract was there. We had never made 
any order prior to that time. It isn’t proper to do anything to dis- 
turb that situation, but to leave it and have, after April 1, the 6 months 
training, and feeding in as rapidly as possible the 6 months people so 
that the training starts to rise. 

Now, it has been computed that over a period of 3 years it will get 
up to over 90 percent the other way. Instead of having the large 
number of nonprior service, if the 6 months training is adopted, in 
3 years the percentage will go the other way to the extent of 90 per- 
cent. So the Guard will be ‘ready and it will be trained and we will 
not have the turbulence that would come about by trying to disturb 
people who are in their contract right now. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. My colleague “from Oregon here just made an ob- 
servation, that with this announcement undoubtedly you are going 
to have a great influx of recruits or enlistments in the National Guard. 
| Laughter. ] 

Secretar y Brucker. Well, I didn’t make it with that in mind. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Thatis all, Mr. Chairman. 

Secretary Brucker. Thank you. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Rivers. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman, may I inquire of the Secretary. Under 
the provisions of Public Law 51 a 6 months period is required to get 
men into the Reserve, isn’t that right ? 
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Secretary Brucker. No, 4 months. 

Mr. Rivers. What was General Taylor talking about under the pro- 
visions of Public Law 51 ? 

General Tartor. That 3 months or 11 weeks—some of these shorter 
periods—would not qualify a man under that 4 months requirement 
of Public Law 51. 

Mr. Rivers. For the Reserves. 

General Taytor. For anybody going overseas. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, if you let this thing alone—there is going to be 
a lot of confusion when you put this into effect, isn’t there? 

General Taytor. It will be a step toward eliminating the confusion 
that exists now with regard to the texture of these Guard units. 

Mr. Rivers. What I am trying to find out is this. Did you discuss 
this thing with the National Guard ¢ 

General Taytor. We discussed it with the National Guard Bureau 
and also the so-called Section 5 Committee which includes Guard, Re- 
serve, and Regular Army personnel. 

Mr. Rivers. Did you discuss it with any member of the House 
committee or the Senate committee ? 

General Taytor. No, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Before you released it. 

General Taytor. No, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Don’t you think it would have been kind of wise if you 
talked with Mr. Vinson and Senator Russell ¢ 

General Taytor. Well, frankly—for my point of view as Chief of 
Staff it is strictly a military proposition of preparing to fight the 
country’s wars. So I felt I was entirely in my province in making a 
recommendation. 

Mr. Rivers. Don’t you think we have some responsibility? Because 
let me tell you why, General. We are in the same business you are 
in, to protect the country. 

General Tarior. We are appearing before you on that subject, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Wait now. You didn’t appear until we sent for you, 
did you ? 

Genera] Tayrvor. Beg pardon. 

Mr. Rivers. I say you didn’t appear until we sent for you? 

Secretary Brucker. May I add a word. I don’t like to get in the 
line of fire. 

Mr. Rivers. I am directing my question to anybody that can an- 
swer it. 

Secretary Brucker. I don’t want to get in that one, but may I just 
say this to you, sir. This occurred, this provision of the Department 
of Defense and our response, during the last days of the holiday. 

Mr. Rivers. The holidays? You mean Christmas. 

Secretary Brucker. December 29 it was. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Secretary Brucker. Congress was not in session and, of course, 
there was no one here. But I did come over immediately and see Con- 
gressman Vinson, the chairman of your committee, sir, and I sat down 
with him on this matter and told him about our Reserve forces and 
about my concern in the fact that we, at that time, had 46,000—I re- 
lated the numbers—or 47,000. I told him in detail about those fig- 
ures and that we had these problems in regard to the 6 months active 
duty for training. 
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I imagine I spent 45 minutes to an hour with him on the subject. 
If:by reason of either unfamiliarity or otherwise that was not suf- 
ficient, then certainly it is not General Taylor’s, it is my own pardon 
that I would ask. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Rivers, may I say this, too, that these hearings 
were set up as of December. They were not related to this particular 
problem. 

Mr. Rivers. I see. 

Mr, Brooxs. At that time it was to inquire into the implementa- 
tion of the Reserve program. 

Mr. Rrvers. I see. 

Mr. Brooks. Since then all of this has broke loose. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Mr. Brooks. So we inherited it, I suppose. 

(Mr. Van Zandt aside. ) 

Mr. Brooxs. And I might say. too, I think Mr, Milton came over 
and talked to me generally shot t the problems and perhaps General 
Taylor came over. That was after the hearings were set but before 
we actually got underway the other day. 

Mr. Rivers. Then my question has been adequately answered, My 
getting this information 6 weeks after that is pretty good time. 
[ Laughter. | 

That is pretty fair time for me to get information from the head- 
quarters. | Further laughter. | 

But here is my point. I agree the National Guard is a governors’ 
army. 

Secretary Brucker. Yes, 

Mr. Rivers. The National Guard is the army of the governors. 
The primary responsibility of the guard is not to the Army, but it is 
to the governor, to the State. Wait now—— 

Secret: ivy Brucker. Are you asking that of me? 

Mr. Rivers. Anything that disturbs the whole modus operandi or 
the morale of the guard is our responsibility, by legislation and not 
by Executive order. You see? 

We have the responsibility for the maintaining of the guard, by 
legislation. Congress has that responsibility. And any order that 
you get out which disturbs the whole basic setup of the guard is defi- 
nitely our business. And we should have a hearing be fore it is done 
and net after it is done. That is my point, Mr, Secretary. And I 
think—for your information, we are the only voice you have in the 
House of Repr esentatives officially, and if we don’t speak for you, you 
have no voice. 

So it is—wait now. It is to your advantage, Mr. Secretary, to keep 
this committee working for you. 

I want to find some answers to the questions that were propounded 
to me down in South Carolina where we have guard units, both of 
which are 150 years old. I wonder why something wasn’t tried to be 
worked out with these people beforehand. I can understand that you 
want a well-trained guard, as we do. But we are going to have a 
hiatus here which I think is inexplicable. 

Mr. Brooks. Any further questions? 

Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman—I wonder if the gentleman would yield 
to me? 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Price. I just, wanted to bring up a question here as to legal 
basis. Do deferments granted to National Guard members, for in- 
stance, the exemption from selective service, or deferment from selec- 
tive service-—does the law specifically set out the deferment to the 
Nation: al Guard as federally recognized ¢ 

Secretary Brucker. Yes. 

Mr. Price. Or just to the National Guard ? 

Secretary Brucknr. No; to the National Guard as federally recog- 
nized, Mr. Price. 

The particular provision is this one right here. Universal Mili- 
tary Training and Service Act, section 6 (c) (2) (a 1), makes the pro- 
vision.’ It refers to the National Guard which is federally recog- 
nized. That is title 10, United States Code, section 101, subsection 10: 

Army National Guard means that part of the organized militia that is federally 
recognized. 

Mi. Price. So, the law specifically sets out that these deferments 
goto the National Guard as federally recognized # 

Secretary Brucker. Federally recognized; that is correct. 

Mr. Rivers, Now—may I continue, then, Mr. Secretar y? There- 
fore, the manner by which they become trained is your responsibility 
under the law now ? 

Secretary Brucker. The manner of the training of the National 
Guard is a responsibility, of course, of the Army. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, sir. 

Secretary Brucker. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. Now will you need any legislation as a result of this 
order ¢ 

Secretary Brucker. No; I will need no legislation as a result of this 
order. 

Mr. Kivers, To take care of the Reserves you turn loose and the 
guards you let out as a result—well, you are going to get rid of 200,000, 
aren’t you, sir? 

Secretary Brucker. No, we—— 

Mr. Rivers. 290,000. 

Secretary Brucker. We are not getting rid of any. We have all. 

Mr. Rivers. Just wait a minute. You have 406,000 now. 

Secretary Brucker. In the National Guard, that is right. 

Mr. Rivers. 290,000 of them haven’t been trained. 

Secretary Brucker. Prior to service, that is right. 

Mr. Rivers. Haven’t been trained. 

Secretary Brucker. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. They just aren’t any good. 

Secretary Brucker. I wouldn’t subscribe to that, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, if they can’t meet these things that General Taylor 
is tolang about, they are not any good under—— 

Secretary Brucker. There is a slight difference, but L won’t argue 
th: at point with you. 

Mr. Rivers, Wait a minute now. Under your new scale they are not 
any good, to take care of this atomic warfare and to take care of this 
unit training. 

Mr, Brooks. Let the Secretary use the language he wishes to use. 

Mr. Rivers. I am just trying to find out. Go ahead, sir. 

General Taytor. I would say they are incompletely trained and do 
not qualify under Public Law 51. For example, last summer—here 
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we have this problem: How do we equate pure guard training to the 
basic training required by Public Law 51? We know we have thou- 
sands of. very fine people in the guard who have served one. or more 
enlistments in the guard. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right, sir. 

General Tayior. They have undoubtedly acquired a certain amount 
of knowledge as a result of it. We conducted tests last summer of a 
number of thousands of guardsmen, testing them against the 8 weeks’ 
basic program which all of our trainees take. In other words, when a 
man finishes 8 weeks’ basic training in our camps, down at Jackson, 
for example 

Mr. Rivers. That is the boys with the 6 months’ prior training. 

General Taytor. Anybody. It may be a selective service man, Reg- 
ular volunteer, or anybody who takes basic training. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

General TAyior. At the end of 8 weeks we give him a test, to see 
if he passes. It is just like an academic test in school. Just to see 
what would happen, we tried that on a number of guardsmen last 
year. It wasn’t ideally designed for the purpose. There were some 
things in the test the ‘guard wouldn’t be expected to know. 

But nevertheless by “making allowances for this, the Continental 
Army Command—General Wyman’s command which is charged with 
the supervision of guard training—decided that 2 years in the guard 
and 2 summer camps was about equal to the 8 weeks’ training. So there 
is definitely value in guard training, but unfortunately it is very hard 
to establish precisely “whether we would be justified in se nding a man 
overseas if he has not had the formal basic training. 

Mr. Rivers. I wasn’t trying to confuse you or make you mad, I 
am just trying to get myself ‘straightened out, Mr. Secretary. 

General ‘Taytor. It is a very complicated question, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. I could observe you didn’t like my question. 

General Taytor. I hope we made it clear now, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes: I think you got me veliaandic confused, 

(Laughter. ) 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Devereux. 

Mr. Deverraux. Mr. Secretary, whatever happened to the 8 weeks’ 
training program that was in the mill and apparently approved by 
General Palmer, the Deputy Chief of Staff, and I believe approved by 
Secretary Milton? 

Secretary Brucker. That program started in 1955, as you remem- 
ber, and there was to be a very large number the Guard was going to 
have in that program for 8 weeks training. It finally resulted in 
5,040 taking it—is that the figure you wanted? 

Mr. Devereux. Well, no. I want to know why that was discon- 
tinued. 

Secretary Brucker. That was a matter which Secretary, Milton 
handled at the time and while I don’t want to pass the question, it 
seems that he is here and can say. 

Secretary Mizton. The Guard in order to raise its combat effective- 
ness asked the Army if it would conduct on a 12-months’ basis an 
8-weeks basic training program to take care of the 8 weeks that Gen- 
eral Taylor just mentioned. The Army agreed to take 1,000 a month 
over a period of 12 months. During that 12-months’ period there were 
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the numbers that the Secretary has just given you who entered the 
program. 

At the end of the 12 months’ period the Guard came back and asked 
me if I would extent it for 2 months more. I agreed to do it and I 
raised the ratio to 3,000 per month. To the best of my knowledge less 
than 4,000 entered the 8-weeks’ program all told. 

Mr. Devereux. Well, did you consider it a satisfactory program for 
giving these Guardsmen basic ee 

Secret tary Miuron. No, sir, I did not. 

Mr. Devereux. I wonder why it was approved, then, by General 
Palmer ¢ 

Secretary Mitron. Well, General Palmer, of course, came in on the 
deliberations before it came to my office for final approval. He has 
not subsequently approved any such program that I am aware of, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. Now another question. So far as section 5 is con- 
cerned, are they directed to make studies on various problems that 
affect the Reserves and National Guard? How does a directive origi- 
nate? Is it sent down to them? Do they initiate something them- 
selves¢ Or are they given a decision and then asked to justify it? 

Secretary Miuron. The “y May initiate studies on their own. They, 
of course, do not have the time or the staff to do it on their own. They 
direct the staff or request the Chief of Staff to have a study made. 
But generally the proe edure is this, sir. A staff study is either initi- 
ated by the section 5 committee or within the staff. It goes to the 
section 5 committee where it is acted upon and a recommendation is 
made to the Secretary of the Army or the Chief of Staff. 

Mr, Devereux. You do not feel that the decision has already been 
made and then the section 5 asked to justify it ? 

Secretary’ Miuron. We cretainly do not. The section 5 committee 
has never been an after-the-fact committee. 

Mr. Devereux. All A ae 

How is it that the Air National Guard has just 11 weeks training 
whereas the Army National Guard requires a longer time of training ¢ 

General Taytor. May I answer that, sir ? 

Mr. Devereux. Yes. 

General Taytor. I think the problem of the services is quite differ- 
ent. As an old Marine you recognize that, I am sure. In the case of 
the Army we are the only organiz: ition that tries to form reserve units 
ready for action. In other words, in the case of the Air National 
Guard they are training an individual for a specific individual post, 
where he operates as an individual. We have the added probles: of 
creating unit structure, and that makes our job much harder. 

Mr. Devereux. Well, of course, these National Guard units are in 
the picture right today so far as national defense is concerned. They 
have a mission assigned to them now, do they not ? 

General Taytor. ‘They are in existence as structure and a very im- 
portant asset, but unfortunately because of lack of basic training they 
are largely a school for basic training. In other words, they never 
get forward in their unit training as they should. 

Mr. Deverevx. All right. Now during this 60-day period whare 
you will allow this National Guard to recruit—this proposal of the 
60-day period. When will the National Guard be advised of the men 
being returned to civilian life? 

General Taytor. Will you answer that? 
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Secretary Miuron. Well, may I answer that, sir? 

Mr. Devereux. Yes, please. 

Secretary Mizton. When the man is returned from civilian life he 
leaves a personnel center and the orders are sent directly to the chief 
of a military district. The chief of the military district will transmit, 
that name immediately to the Adjutant General of the State.. The 
Adjutant General can then send it down to the company level, where 
the contacts are generally made. 

The National Guard has recently asked me—the Bureau has asked 
me if we would have any objection to their contacting the man before 
he was ever out of the Service. The answer to that was “No,” because 
they do know the men down at the local level. They do know how long 
they have been in.. And they certainly should have the right, in my 
considered opinion, to contact him even before he reaches the reception 
center. 

Mr, Devereux. Then that can be speeded up a great deal, I think. 

Now one of the objections from the Guard has been that they did not 
get the word sufficiently in time or they might not in the future. All 
right. 

Now the question comes up, as I understand it, that the National 
Guard has been allowed for some time to have additional National 
Guard oflicers on permanent active duty who would be assigned as a 
battalion staff officer. In some States I believe they have been used 
very effectively as recruiting officers, is that right or not, and in some 
States they have not even been called to active duty ¢ 

Secretary Mitron. General Devereux, would you defer that ques- 
tion until I get into my presentation, so that I can have the Chief of the 
National Guard Bureau give you the details on that / 

_ Mr. Deverevx. Now another question I would like to direct to the 
Secretary of the Army, I suppose. It is my understanding that Na- 
tional Guard officers are required to have completed either one of the 
service schools or probably a very long correspondence course prior 
to being qualified for promotion. For instance, in the area of promo- 
tion from lieutenant colonel to colonel or colonel to brigadier, they 
must have had the 4-months course at Leavenworth. 

Now, why should they have that requirement where apparently it 
is not required of the Regular officer or the Reserve officer 4 

Secretary Brucker. Do you know about that, Hugh? 

Mr. Devereux. Anybody have the answer ? 

Secretary Mitton. There are some specifics which I can’t give you 
right off. But the Chief of Staff has recently said that every officer in 
every Reserve component must have the same qualifications for the 
higher command, that is in the way of schooling, that we have in the 
Regular Establishment. And that would apply. 

Mr. Devereux. But not greater qualifications. 

Secretary Miron. No, equal qualifications. 

Mr. Devereux. Equal qualifications. 

Secretary Minron. Equal qualifications. Now he can do it by 
various ways. He can take the associate course at the Command and 
General Staff College or he can take the correspéndence course; but 
he ought to be qualified to command at the higher level 





Mr. Devereux. Well, I would agree with you on that. However, I 
have been advised that that is not the case, that ithe Reserve officer or 
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the Regular officer need not have completed one of these correspondence 
courses or one of the service schools, but by reason of the selection board 
they have been considered qualified for promotion and promoted. 

General, would you speak to that ? 

General Taytor. Yes, I would like to comment on that. Of course, 
to the regular officer school attendance is a great privilege. It is 
something essential. He tries to get there. Lt is definitely a disad- 

vantage to him if he doesn’t make it. It is quite true, however, that 
an oflicer’s long military record may establish the fact that he is quali- 
fied for promotion without having gone to a school because you have 
observed him in specific performance of specific duties, many times, 
of course, in war. 

So I would say that the school should be regarded not as a burden 
on the ofticer but a great privilege, whether he is regular, whether he 
is Reserve, or whatever his status is. 

Mr. Devereux. Well, General, of course, you will recognize, too, 
that many of the very well qualified National Guard oflicers are men 
of great responsibility within their communities and they can’t =~ 
sibly give up their civilian occupation to go to a service school of 3 
or 4 months or whatever it may be. I am talking of the senior offi- 
cers primarily. 

General Tayror. Yes, sir. I recognize that, but on the other hand 
{ have never heard this complaint raised, General. I will have to 
look into it. Because usually the complaint is we don’t give enough 
spaces to the Reserves. 

Mr. Deverevx. Well—— 

Mr. Brooxs. Let me interrupt here just a moment, if I may, for 
the advice of the committee. Now I promised Senator Malone yester- 
day that we would hear him toward the end of this particular session. 
At that time I didn’t know we would take this long in questioning the 
2 distinguished witnesses—the 3—that we have here this morning. 

Now the witnesses have to appear before another committee this 
afternoon, don’t you ¢ 

Secretary Brucker. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. Now, could you come back at a later date, to finish 
this questioning / 

Secretary Brvckxer. I will do anything the committee wants. We 
are hopeful— 

Mr. Brooks. Allright. 

Secretary Brucker. That we could have these other questions. I 
can say to you. sir, that Secretary Milton and these men are here with 
the charts and the details, and if after you hear them you want us 
back, we certainly will be available. 

Mr. Brooks. All right. 

Secretary Brucker. But we would be very hopeful if you will per- 
mit us to go to this other appointment. 

Mr. Brooxs. What is the pleasure of the committee? It appears to 
me that Senator Malone has come over here thinking he could sret his 
testimony in. He will take only 5 or 6 minutes. 

Suppose we run into noon and then I will undertake to have the 
committee stay if they will to hear the Senator for his 5 or 6 minutes 
testimony. Is that all right? Then if we don’t finish, we will ask 
the witnesses to come back at a later date, after they have finished 
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their testimony before another House committee. They have been 
very nice, I will say, by coming here and continuing their testimony 
regardless of conflicts that they had no part in making. i 

Go ahead, Mr. Devereux. 

Mr. Devereux. I am just wondering whether or nota selection board 
for the National Guard officers couldn’t be created giving due weight 
to. their civilian occupation, their past performance, and so on? 
Actually, many of our senior officers in the National Guard have a vast 
amount of experience. The Regular Army inspects them each year—I 
mean they have an inspector with them all the time. It would appear 
to me that if those officers by reason of some National Guard Bureau 
regulations requiring them to have had these qualifications might. ac- 
tually wreck the guard, by getting rid of some of the very fine officers 
wehavetoday. I just send that out asa suggestion. 

General Taytor. I will be very happy to examine the regulations to 
see if it does seem onerous. As I say, the guard has never raised this 
point with me and I was not aware of any dissatisfaction. 

Mr. Devereux. That is all. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Byrne. 

Mr. Byrne. Mr. Chairman. General Taylor, isn’t the 8 weeks basic 
training in the 6 months basic training the most important part of your 
program ¢ 

General Tayior. I don’t like to play favorites in the training pro- 
gram. Of course, that is the formative period when the first im- 
pression is given. In that sense it is very important. It is far from 
adequate, however, to meet the requirements of either individual sur- 
vival or of unit readiness in the National Guard or the Reserve unit. 

Mr. Byrne. Then would the 11 weeks basic training be sufficient for 
the National Guard # 

General Taytor. Nosir; it would not. 

Mr. Byrne. Why? 

General Taytor. For the reason it gives little more than that 8 weeks 
of very elementary type individual training. It does not comply with 
the requirements of Public Law 51. The man can’t be sent overseas 
as he is, without additional training. And finally it doesn’t allow back 
in the armory the pursuit of unit training. It makes it just a primary 
school repeating over and over again the training of individual simple 
skills. 

Mr. Byrne. That is all. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Bray. General Taylor, in this discussion as to whether we need 
6 months or less, I don’t believe that is the issue. I think every person 
here is just as interested in seeing a well-trained guard as anyone else is. 

General Tayior. Surely. 

Mr. Bray. I frankly have been a very great admirer of yours and 
you have been doing a fine job. 

General Taytor. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Bray. Anything I may say or request is not in any way ques- 
tioning your integrity or ability, because I am absolutely satisfied of 
that and I think every member of the committee is. 

We do have a problem, though, of selling this program to get the 
adequate number of personnel into the units. Now I remember 2 years 
ago when we were discussing this program one great problem that 
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worried the Pentagon so much-—I don’t recall you mentioning it—was 
the great influx of ‘people that would insist on taking the 6 month pro- 
gram. They said, “Oh, it would just be terrific.” So finally in order 
to limit this great rush they proposed putting a 250,000 limit per year 
on this program. I guess that was the most unnecessary action that 
was ever considered by this committee. I believe we will all agree to 
that, because we haven't had a great deal of trouble keeping it under 

250,000 per year. 

And I am not critical at all of your selling the program. I think 
the job of selling this program has been well financed. I know it 
has. Every effort has been m: ide, and I can’t think of anything that 
you could have done to sell this 6 months program that hasn’t been 
done. 

Perhaps people don’t like being in the Army any more. I have 
been one that for years has wanted to be able to do away with the 
draft, but so far the program isn’t popular enough that we have 
been able to do away with the draft. The same thing applies here. 
I don’t suppose either of you three gentlemen have ever been a com- 
pany commander of a guard unit. I haven’t but I have observed the 
unit in the city in whic +h L live. I have seen the company commander 
spend a substantial part of his time trying to enlise men in the guard. 
You don’t have that problem in the Regular Army. They give you 
the men and it is up to you—that is, you don’t have any recruiting 
problem. I mean that the unit commander, doesn’t have a recruiting 
problem. But you do have it in the guard. 

Also, this question, General. I guess that the defense of this 
country—our danger must have greatly minimized in the last 2 years, 
is that correct? We are not in near as much danger from foreign 
aggression as We Were 2 years ago. 

General Taytor. I would not be willing to say that, Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Bray. I wouldn't either, but the fact remains that 2 years ago 
it was testified before this committee—I went back through the records 
to look it up—that we must have a guard of 800,000 men, we couldn’t 
accept anything less, and now in 2 years our international situation 
has improved to such an extent that a guard of 400,000 is all we need. 

General Taytor. May I make a comment on that, sir? 

Mr. Bray. Yes, sir. 

General Taytor. I think it is inevitable that the desirable strength 
of the guard and Reserve is going to fluctuate, because really we 
should view our Army as a combination of the active Army and the 
two Reserve components. As one goes down presumably the others 
should go up. The world situation changes and the whole aggregate 
should be adjusted. So it is not possible, I believe, to say here is one 
figure we will always stick with. 

Mr. Bray. I think that is all right. 

Now, Secretary Brucker, I wrote you a letter under date of January 
31 t asking for certain information. Have you ever gotten it? 

Secretary Brucker. Maybe you could identify it. 

Mr. Bray. I called your office—I didn’t talk to you but I talked 
to others. 

Secretary Brucker. Maybe you could identify it. 

Mr. Bray. I would like to read the letter into the record so you 
could get it as soon as you can. 
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Secretary Brucker. I am informed by the staff that they did get 
. ; y £ 
your letter, Congressman Bray. 

Mr. Bray. L never received any acknowledgment. 

Secretary Brucker. It involved a lot of statistics and it didn’t come 
to my attention. They are getting the statistics ready for me. I 
didn’t know about it. 

Mr. Bray. It is a very simple matter to get. I would like to read 
the letter in the record. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, you put it in the record, will you. 

Mr. Bray. All right, I will put it in the record. 

Mr. Brooks. All right. 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C. January 31, 1957. 
Hon. WILBER M. BRUCKER, 
Secretary of the Army, 
The Pentagon, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. SECRETARY: I wish to obtain the following information from you 
as soon as possible. 

A list of all National Guard and Reserve divisions. 

Also, I would like to have for each of these divisions the enlisted and officer 
strength, as of the close of the fiscal year 1956. I would like to have the per- 
centage and number of enlisted men and officers of each division which attended 
the 48-unit training assembly plan for that fiscal year, as well as the percentage 
and number of enlisted men and officers who attended the annual 15-day field 


training period. 

If there are any questions, with reference to the information I desire, please 
eall my office, code 190, X—345, and if I am not in, my staff will discuss the matter 
in detail. 

I would appreciate this information as soon as you can provide it. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM G. Bray, Member of Congress. 

Mr. Bray. I do want that information. 

Secretary Brucker. I will see that you get a prompt answer. I 
didn’t know about it. It was last Friday. We have been getting 
ready for this hearing. 

Mr. Brooxs. We have time for one more member questioning this 
morning. Mr. Morris—are you through ? 

Mr. Bray. No: I haven't time to adequately question Secretary 
Brucker. There are questions in detail that I do want to ask him. 
I have gone through his statement and written out the questions. I 
realize the time is late, through no fault of mine, and if Secretary 
Brucker is going to be back—lI certainly do want to go into it in detail. 

Secretary Brucker. Yes, Mr. Chairman; I assure you that I will 
come back. I am certainly at your disposal, any time. 

Mr. Bray. Thank you. 

Secretary Brucker. Iam sorry about the letter. 

Mr. Bray. You gentlemen have been very kind. 

Secretary Brucker. I am sorry oe it, but it came Friday and I 
have been getting ready for this. I didn’t know about it. 

Mr. Bray. In fact, I would like to have your reply to my letter 
when I question you. 

Secretary Brucker. I will. 

Mr. Bray. Because I believe the information is important. 

Secretary Brucker. Thank you. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Morris? And then we are going to conclude and 
call on Senator Malone. 
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Mr. Morxis.. Mr, Chairman, I assure you my questioning will be 
very brief. I do have some questions here and they will be very short 
and the answers should be short, I should think. 

I want to say to the gentleman that I realize the responsibility that 
is upon you. The questions might undoubtedly indicate criticism. of 
your views, but. God bless you,»you.do have a great assignment, and 
we are depending upon you, and I think you are doing a marvelous 
job with the things you have to work with, 

Now, I would like to ask, though, these questions. I have heard it 
said and I have had experience in my own life, just as an illustration, 
you could learn to play the piano or any other complicated thing much 
easier by taking several hitches at it than you can by taking it all 
at one time. 

In other words, if I were to spend 8 hours on the piano I wouldn’t 
learn as much about how to play the piano as if I took 15 minutes a 
day and totaled it up 8 hours. Now wouldn’t it be better for the train- 
ing of these young men to give them 2 hitches of 3 months each than 
it would be to give them 6 months at one time so they could carry 
on with the school? That is question No. 1. 

Now, question No. 2—I am doing this for brevity. Why can’t the 
National Guard, itself, carry on with some of this training that you 
are talking about? That is No. 2. 

No. 3is: This basic training that you have broken down as 2 weeks 
for processing, 8 weeks for basic training and 2 weeks for leave, and 
in view of the fact that weapons are changing so rapidly and methods 
are changing so rapidly, wouldn’t it be true that the training at one 
time in regard to the use of those. weapons and so on would be invalid 
at another time ! 

General Tayior. May I take those, sir? 

Mr. Morris. Yes, sir. 

Secretary Brucker. Go right ahead, please. 

General Taytor. The answer to the first question, sir. There is no 
comparison between the skills involved in playing a piano, for ex- 
ample, and that of becoming a combat soldier. Because the combat 
soldier—the young man coming to the Army must live in a military 
environment where he really remakes personal habits. He must live 
among his comrades and get the feeling, the elbow to elbow feeling 
of belonging to a team. He must learn skills and at the same time 
play on a team and get that spirit. That takes continuous time in a 
single constant environment, 

(Question No. 2: Can the Guard do some of this training? 

Mr. Morris. Yes, sir. 

General Taytor. Undoubtedly they can do individual training, but 
they should not be doing that. If they are to be able to meet their 
mobilization requirement, they should spend every hour in the armory, 
every hour in the field in the summertime, in unit training, getting 
ready so that they can move fast enough overseas. 

The third question, sir—I am sorry. 

Mr. Morris. The third question was since the weapons change so 
rapidly and methods of training change so rapidly, would it not be true 
that a great many of these men would receive training that 6 months 
from now or a year from now would be inyalid anyway ‘ 

General Tayrror. No, sir, it is not true. Weapons are not changing 
at that rate. The fundamental weapons of the Army are virtually the 
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same now as they were in World War II. Actually, some of our ma- 
chineguns, for example, go back to World War I. The basic skills are 
not transitory. They are required for long periods of time, essentially 
unchanged. 

Mr. Morris. Then this final question and I shall conclude. What 
eats of boys between the ages of 17 and 181% are in the National 
tuard and what percentage over 18? 

General Taytor. Will you answer that, Hugh? 

Secretary Brucker. From 17 to 1814, the National Guard would 
amount to what percent? 

General Tartor. I would have to get that figure for you. 

Mr. Morris. Approximately ? 

Secretary Mitron. I will give you the complete breakdown. Would 
you defer that until I get on the stand so I can do that. 

Mr. Morris. All right. My point is this: Would it not be a good 
compromise to permit the boys from 17 to 181% to receive 3 months’ 
training and those over 1814 six months’ training? Would not that 
be a good solution? 

General Taytor. From a military point of view, any reduction from 
6 months simply means pushing it back into the armory training 
where it has to be accomplished at the expense of the unit training 
which must be accomplished if the Guard unit is to go overseas on the 
schedule which is required. 

Mr. Brooks. Now ladies and gentlemen of the committee, we reached 
the point where we are going to conclude now. 

Mr. Héserr. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Wait just a minute. Senator Malone, however, has 
asked to appear before the committee. He is from the State of Nevada. 
He has a short statement here. I am going to ask that all the members 
of the committee remain here and listen to Senator Malone’s statement. 
Then following that, we will recognize Mr. Hébert to put a letter in 
the record. 

Senator Malone, we are happy to have you, sir. 

Senator Martone. Mr. Chairman, I will take a minimum of your 
time. 

My people appear to fee! very strongly about certain points in the 
National Guard. I want to compliment this committee on its full at- 
tendance, practically, in this hearing. It is a very important hearing 
and I think something should come out of it. 

I think the National Guard is a very valuable unit, indispensable in 
what we are trying todo. We have survival training in Stead Air Base 
in Nevada. 

Mr. Morris. Senator, will you speak up a little’ I can’t hear what 
you said. 

Senator Martone. Yes, sir. 

We have survival training right there in Reno. Now, there was 
quite a lot of argument about the necessity of some of the things they 
were doing, but I investigated it personally, since I live there, and I am 
here to tell you—I served in the First World War and I watched the 
training in the Second, since I was consultant to the Senate Military 
Affairs Committee duri ing the Second World War, and the Secretary 
of War, in an examination of military establishments and critical 


materials. 
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The training they were giving. them is necessary in my opinion for 
survival. You just as well send a man without any training to box 
with Dempsey, as to send. them into war..without training that they 

call survival training. 

Now, Colonel McKenzie, one of the finest officers I know, is in charge 
of Stead Air Base. 

Then in our National Guard, Gen. James A. May is the head of 
it, Col. Joseph Geach, Lt. George B. Ralston and Col. Fred L, White. 
Ihave communications from them which I will simply ask to be put in 
the record, Mr. Chairman, 

Mr. Brooks. If there is no objection. 

Senator Matone. Which will make this very short. But I do want 
to say to you that the communications that I received are almost unani- 
mously opposed or if not opposed, that the 6-months training is un- 
satisfactory. I will not go into those reasons because I have never 
commanded a National Guard or never served in one, but I have been 
in the First World War, and I have seen the different wars from dif- 
ferent vantage points, the last one in Korea and in the United States 
Senate. 

But the first reason they gave is from October 1956, when the State 
of Nevada made the 6-months tr aining mandatory for all new en- 
listees, National Guard strength has shown a loss each month. 

I am informed by Maj. Gen. James A. May, adjutant general 
in Nevada, that it is impossible to recruit enough men mie this 
program to overcome the natural attrition loss. 

Second, the Nevada National Guard has been an important economic 
factor in the State. The present legislature may appropriate $400,000 
for the support of the Guard and the construction of Armories in the 
next biennium. The Armory construction program alone, when 
matched with Federal funds, will probably exceed $1 million in the 
next 2 years. A reduction in the strength now would severely limit this 
program since the number of armories planned would not be needed. 

In addition more than 1,908 full-time employees who maintain the 
expensive Guard equipment and whose salaries will amount to about 

$2 million in the next 2 years have been threatened with a correspond- 
ing reduction in force. 

Third, under the 6-months program—Nevada must send its anti-air- 


craft people to Fort Ord, Calif., which is an infantry training center. 


After the first 3 months are over they receive no advance instruction 
and are put to saith washing dishes and at other tasks which from a 
training standpoint are valueless. 

I don’t say—I might agree with Mr. Brucker that even washing 
dishes is good discipline. I went through it in 1917 and 1918, before 
they made me a gentleman by an act of Congress. 

At present, the Nevada National Guard numbers about 1,400 men, 
every one of whom is ready and willing to defend the nation and give 
service to our State of Nevada. This they have proved in both World 
War IT and Korea and in many State emergencies. 

This Nevada National Guard partic ipated i in Operation “Haylift” 
which received national publicity in 1948 and which saved the lives of 
countless herds of snowbound livestock. I accompanied the transport 
planes during the distribution of the feed over the southeastern area 
of my State. These men have also given their assistance in two Reno 
floods, numerous forest fires and in air-ground rescue work. 
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The Nevada Guard and interested Nevadans are not opposed to a 
mandatory period of active duty for training, but they feel that a more 
realistic approach is necessary if we are to keep an effective defense 
force. With this in mind they have proposed what they feel is a more 
acceptable program. And this is the program that they propose. 

First, that all persons 1814 to 25 who are now members of the Guard 
may volunteer for active duty for training for 6 months under the 
Army program. 

Those persons 1814 to 25 who after April 1, 1957, enlist in the Guard 
will be required to take the 6 months active duty for training. 

Those persons 17 to 1814 who enlist after April 1, 1957, will be re- 
quired to take 11 weeks basic training and may volunteer for 6 months 
active duty. 

Those persons 17 to 1814 who are now members may volunteer for 
the 11 weeks or 6-month program. 

This program of 11 weeks to be given during the summer months 
so.as not to interfere with schooling and job prospects. 

Under this program the Guard units themselves would supply their 
own officers and conduct training, under Defense Department direc- 
tives—jointly with other States at summer field training sites. 

The advance training would be given to the men by sending them 
to one of the Regular Armed Forces Service Schools alres ady estab- 
lished for that purpose, and available to the National Guard. This 
program I have just outlined could be conducted at a saving to the 
taxpayers and in this, I am told, the Defense Department concurs. 

The threat of reduction of dollar assistance along with the construc- 
tion cut may well, in the minds of many Nevidans, relegate the Na- 
tional Guard to a position below the Reserve Forces and promote 
Federal control in regard to policy, promotions and training. 

Mr. Chairman, the Nevada National Guard vigorously supports 
these recommendations of the National Guard Association. And 
again, I say to you, Mr. Chairman, these are not my thoughts. I am 
giving you a digest and I will ask to put in the record directly the 
letters and the communications for these men who go into much greater 
detail. And in that connection, then, I would ask that the record—I 
submit for the record the letter signed by James A. May, Major Gen- 
eral, Adjutant General, to appear in the record at this point. And a 
letter from Joseph H. Geach, Lt. Col., Commander, dated January 
31, here in the record. 

And George B. Ralston, a wire from George B. Ralston, First. Lieu- 
tenant, Commanding Headquarters. 

And a wire from Fred L. White, Colonel, Artillery, Commanding, 
121 AAA group, Nevada National Guard, also for the record, to ap- 
pear at this point. 

Mr. Brooks. So ordered. 

(The statements are as follows :) 

STATE OF NEVADA, 
THE ADJUTANT GENERAL’S OFFICE 
CARSON City, January 29, 1957. 
Hon. Grorce W. MALONE, 
United States Senate, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator Martone: In accordance with our telephone conversation of 
January 22, I submit to you the facts eoncerning the present controversy be- 
tween the National Guard and the Department of Defense concerning its di 
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rective ordering all nonprior servicemen who enlist in the National Guard to 
take 6 months:active duty for training. The Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1955 
authorizes a 6-month basic training, but in no way does this act demand. it. 
Therefore, this directive of the Department of Defense is in no way covered 
by any law of the United States of America. 

The’ Reserve Forces Act of 1955 provided that all enlistees in the National 
Guard 17 to 18% years would be exempt from the draft, provided they partici- 
pated in 90 percent of drills and remained a member until 28 years of age. Those 
above 18% would have to answer a draft call by the Selective Service. This act 
further provided that those persons who enlisted in the Reserve would be required 
to take 3 to 6 months active duty for training, with a total overall reserve ob- 
ligation of 8 years. The Department of Defense set this active duty for training 
for these people at 6 months. 

We of the National Guard have no quarrel with a required period for active 
duty for training, but we do say the National Guard, more particularly the 
Nevada National Guard cannot live with the required 6 months for training. 
This 6 months is not attractive to the youth of America, parents, churches, or 
educational leaders. This was proven by the Department of Defense who after 
using the service of the recruiting people and spending millions of dollars, it 
could only induce 40,000 men into the program over a 15-month period. 

We in Nevada, who are charged with the training of these units would ap- 
preciate our new enlistees being given basic training and advance training if it 
were possible to induce them into the program. We have proven the 6 months 
program unacceptable. In order to boost the program, the State of Nevada made 
the 6 months mandatory for all new enlistees starting in October 1956. Since 
that date our strength has shown a loss each month, proving that we cannot re- 
eruit enough men under this 6-month program to overcome our natural attrition 
loss. The Reserve does not show this loss as they had few to start with. 
Further this program is unacceptable to us in Nevada for the reason that we 
must send out men to Ford Ord, Calif. which is an infantry training center. 
The first 3 months of the program are satisfactory, but as all our units are anti- 
aircraft, they receive no advance training and are put to work washing dishes, 
etec., for the balance of the 6 months. 

To accomplish the advance training necessary, we have access to schools con- 
ducted by the Regular Armed Forces running from 2 weeks’ to 8 months’ dura- 
tion. We have sent several hundred to these schools from Nevada to round out 
our units to have an effective and well-organized force. 

The Department of Defense maintains it is necessary to give an enlisted man 
6*months of basic training. From personal experience I know hundreds: of 
thousands were trained and put into combat in less than 8 months during World 
War II and Korea. Those who attended officers school and led these men in 
combat were only given 6 months of schooling. 

The Nevada National Guard has become a major economic factor in the State 
of Nevada. The present session of the legislature is being asked to appropriate 
in excess of $400,000 for the support of the guard and construction of armories. 
The armory construction program would, when matched with Federal funds, ex- 
ceed $1 million in the next 2 years. This program has already been threatened 
by the Department of Defense. They have made the statement that if we re- 
duce our strength we certainly would not need as many armories. 

In addition to the armory program we have in excess of 190 full-time em- 
ployees who care for and maintain in combat readiness the ten millions of dollars 
of equipment we have within the State. The salary and drill pay of these people 
will exceed $2 million in the next 2 years. In this program we have also been 
threatened with a reduction should our strength fall. 

The present strength of the Nevada National Guard is 1,400 located in Carson 
City, Reno, Winnemucca, Elko, Ely, Fallon, Yerington, Hawthorne, Las Vegas. 
Boulder City and Minden, every one of whom are ready and willing to defend 
this. Nation and render service to our State. This has been done in World War 
II; Korea, and in many-State emergencies. We have participated in the operation 
“Haylift.” forest fires, air and ground rescue of persons, the two flodds in 
Reno, and have given assistance to cities and counties of Nevada in too many 
instances to name. I also call your attention to the fact that if it were not for 
the National Guard, the city of Reno could never have taken over and improved 
Hubbard Field, nor without our help can they complete these improvements and 
maintain this field in the future. 

All this has been threatened because we refuse to have shoved down our 
throats a program the Department of Defense has been unable to make work 
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and one which we have proven will uot work in the State of Nevada. These 
threats of reduction of dollar assistance coupled with the inevitable reduction of 
strength under the mandatory 6 months’ program will reduce the: Nevada 
National Guard to an ineffective defense force as well as produce a tremendous 
adverse effect on our economy. 

I wish you to bear in mind that we of the National Guard are not opposed to 
mandatory period of active duty for training but we do desire a realistic approach 
which we have proposed and is as follows : 

(a) All persons 18% to 25 who are now members of the guard may volunteer 
for active duty for training for 6 months under the Army program. 

(b) Those persons 1814 to 25 who after April 1, 1957, enlist in the guard will 
be required to take the 6 months’ active duty for training. 

(c) Those persons 17 to 18% who enlist after April 1, 1957, will be required 
to take 11 weeks’ basic training and may volunteer for 6 months’ active duty, 

(d@) Those persons 17 to 18% who are now members may volunteer for the 11 
weeks’ or 6 months’ program. 

(e) This program of 11 weeks to be given during the summer months so as 
not to interfere with schooling and job prospects. 

The Department of Defense maintains they do not have the facilities nor 
officers to. conduct such training for the numbers we would supply during the 
summer months. 

We came up with a counterproposal that we would conduct this training, sup- 
plying our own officers under their direction and directives as to training. This 
training we propose to conduct at summer field training sites, with several States 
joining in the training. The advance training would be given the men by send- 
ing them to one of the service schools I have already mentioned. 

The Department of Defense admits this proposed program would cost less tax- 
payers’ dollars, but have refused to back down on the 6 months and have issued 
this requirement. They also refuse to consider further our proposal. 

The threat of reduction of dollar assistance along with the reduction of the 
construction program, coupled with the shoving down our throats of a program of 
6 months’ training, which the Department of Defense could not make work, only 
means to me a determined effort on their part to relegate the National Guard 
to a position below the Reserve forces; this, for the reason, they can control 
the Reserve forces as to policy, promotions, and training. This threat of federal- 
ization is one we have been faced with for several years. 

The Armed Forces Committee of the House will start hearings on. this matter 
on February 4. Governor Russell and the 1,400 members of the Nevada Guard 
are 100 percent behind this proposed program. I fully realize that you are not 
a member of this committee, but we ask that you contact those members and 
make clear the position of the State of Nevada. 

I, therefore, respectfully request your support in defeating the mandatory 6 
months’ training program for non-prior-service men that has been established 
by the Secretary of Defense and Department of the Army and urge you to sup- 
port a National Guard Act that would spell out the duties and control of.the 
National Guard as a whole, such as the Army, Navy, Marine, and Air Force are 
presently operating under. I also ask your support for the recommendations of 
the National Guard Association that will be made by General Walsh to the 
Armed Forces Committee on February 4. 

Now the Honorable Charles E. Wilson, Secretary of Defense, has stated that 
the National Guard has been used by young men to dodge the draft. In January 
1951 when the 192d Fighter-Bomber Squadron, Nevada Air National Guard, re- 
ceived the call to active duty, the strength was approximately 215 men. On 
March 1 of the same year the squadron was ordered on active duty with a total 
authorized strength of 385 men which would automatically classify 170 men .as 
draft dodgers. At the same time the enlisted strength of the Army units of this 
State increased approximately 20 percent. To me this is an odd way of dodging 
the. draft. 

I will be very interested in hearing from you as to the reaction of the members 
of the Armed Forces Committee on this matter. May I also ask that you send 
me copies of the record of these hearings. 

Sincerely, 


JAMES A. May, 
Major General, The Adjutant General. 
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192D FIGHTER-INTERCEPTER SQUADRON, 
NevapA Ark NATIONAL GUARD, 


Reno, Nev., January 31, 1957. 
Hon. GrorGe W. MALONE, 


Senate Office Building, Washington 25, D.C. 


Drak MOLLy : I realize that you do not belong to the Armed Forces Committee, 
but at hearings starting February 4, 1957, they will be discussing matters directly 
affecting us at the Nevada Air National Guard. I urgently request that you con- 
tact these members and make known our position concerning the mandatory 6- 
months’ program that has been established by the Secretary of Defense and the 
Department of the Army. 

I have talked personally to a few men who have returned from the Army 6- 
months’ program, and they considered their advanced training a waste of time. 
The training received was on M-—43 tanks, and the unit they belong to have 75 
mm. skysweepers. There was absolutely no connection between their advanced 
training and to the unit they were to return to. In view of this, we feel that 6- 
months’ program is an utter waste of time. The 11-week program will allow the 
individual to go on active duty in the summer months and then return in time to 
enroll in school for the fall semester. 

I am not opposed to a mandatory period of active duty for training, but I do 
believe the Defense Department’s plan is too harsh. Therefore, I request that 
you support the policies submitted to you by Maj. Gen. James A. May and the 
recommendations of the National Guard Association that will be made by Gen- 
eral Walsh to the Armed Forces Committee on February 4, 1957. 

I sincerely wish you all the luck in this coming congressional year, and I will 
be looking forward to seeing you April 1 of this year when I will be in Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

I would like to thank you for any consideration you can give this matter. 

Yours truly, 
JoserpH L. GEACH, 
Lt. Col. Nevada ANG, Commander 


Las Vgeeas, NEv., February 2, 1957. 
Hon. GEoRGE W. MALONE, 
United States Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
All the ‘98 mentbers of my command urge your support of the proposals for 
the National Guard submitted to you by the adjutant general of Nevada. 


GEORGE B. RALSON, 
Ist Lt Arty Commanding Hy and Hq Btry 422 AAA BN 75 MM Gun. 





Reno, Nev. February 3, 1957. 
Hon, GEoRGE W. MALONE, 
United States Senate, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

In compliance with directives from the Department of Defense, the Department 
of the Army announces that all non-prior-services personnel enlisted in the Nevada 
National Guard after April 1, 1957, must participate in 6 months of active duty 
training to qualify for National Guard full pay status. 

This program is the same one instituted by the Department of Defense for all 
Reserve components for the past 15 months and which, after spending millions 
of dollars and the concerted efforts of all of its recruitment services and facilities, 
proved so unattractive and ineffectual that it could not be sold to the youth of 
America. Now the Department of Defense is endeavoring to force upon the 
guard a program that they themselves found unpractical and unusable. We 
in the National Guard are not opposed to a mandatory period of active duty 
training but we do believe that the Department of Defense should institute an 
entirely new and more realistic approach to the problem at hand. Since the 
Department of Defense has not yet been able to satisfactorily solve the problem 
perhaps they might look to the National Guard for a proper solution. I there- 
fore, respectfully request your support in defeating the mandatory 6 months’ 
training program for non-prior-service personnel as proposed and established 
by the Secretary of Defense and the Department of Army, and urge you vigorously 
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to support those recommendations of the National Guard Association that will be 
made by General Walsh to the Armed Forces Committee on February 4, 1957. 


Frep L. WHITE, 
Colonel, Arty Commanding 1218st AA Group, Nevada National Guard, 


Senator Martone. Then, Mr. Chairman, I will say in closing, I know 


very little in detail about this National Guard. I do know the men 
that command it. . And I have a high regard for their experience and 
their integrity. And I will say in connection with this training—I 


have been over the training ground. I make it a point to do that, I 
have been intending to go over the grounds where the survival train- 
ing is taking place. And as soon as this session is over of the Sen- 
ate, Colonel McKenzie and | intend to ride over the area, ride horse- 
back. 

I don’t feel like walking at my age, right now. But we are in- 
tending to take a good look at this whole business. And I have a 
high regard for Mr. Brucker and the generals and the people that are 
comm: nding here in Washington. It is not a question of their ability. 
It is a question of the system that has grown up. 

And it seems to me, Mr. Chairman, you are doing a very fine thing 
here, providing a point for airing their complaints. And all of it, 
with all the suggestions that may come about, including the sugges- 
tions that my people have made, it seems to me your committee should 
be able to help the National Guard materially. And I thank you 
very much for the opportunity of appearing here, Mr, Chairman, 

Mr. Brooxs. Thank you, Senator. We are very happy to have you 
and know of your great interest in the ee as indicated by your 
willingness to come to the House side of the Capitol and present your 
views here to this subcommittee. We appreciate very much what 
vou have to say. 

Secretary Brecker. Mr. Chairman, may I give you an invitation 4 

Mr. Brooks. The committee always is delighted to have invitations. 

Secretary Brucker. I would like to invite the committee to see one, 
at least one, of the camps in which these 17-to-1814-vear-old, 6-month 
young men are in training. EF think I have been negligent in not in- 
viting you before. I think if you would indicate your pleasure as to 
when you could do it as a group, or if you can’t do it as a group in 
smaller portions of the committee, we would like to have you see it— 
not just to have something put on for you but have you see it as it is. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Secretary-——- 

Secretary Brucker. We sincerely invite you to come. 

Mr. Brooks. I have had the privilege—and I think I went with 
some of the others on the committee--to a camp down in South Caro- 
lina. 

Secretary Brucker. Fort Jackson. 

Mr. Brooks. Fort Jackson. 

Secretary Brucker. Yes, a very good camp. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes, and I thought. it Was very interesting and very 
instructive and a very wholesome thing for a Member of Congr ess to 
do. Now don’t ask them to leave now during the pendency of the 
hearing. [{Laughter.] 

Mr. Brooks. But at the end of the end of the hearing, I would like 
to take a poll and see who can go, provided it is agreeable to the chair- 
man of the full committee. 
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Mr. Norsiap, Mr, Chairman, I. think you are better off to go in 
anonymously, like I did, and find out some of the flaws of the system. 

Secretary Brucker. That is right, get both sides of it. 

Mr. Norsiap. The congressional committee will never see it. Going 
in as an anonymous individual, I see a lot of both sides of the matter. 

Secretary Brucker. Hither way is fine. 

Mr. Chairman, I think we would like to have your attendance, so 
you are invited to come whenever you can come. Because I feel it is 
your program just as much as it is of the Army. 

Mr. Brooxs. The Chair might suggest that every member of the 
committee employ disguises and have them available. | Laughter. ] 

Mr. Hébert, you have a letter. 

Mr. Heéserr. Mr. Chairman, on yesterday when pe Department 
of Defense testified, I asked some questions of Judge Jackson concern- 
ing the status of an individual in the National Guard which was not 
feder ally recognized as related to his status, draft status. At that time, 
Judge Jackson rephed:that an individual in the:National Guard not 
federally recognized under the law was exempt from the draft. He 
since has reviewed his statement and has written a letter in which he 
has changed from the affirmative to the negative answer, and has quoted 
the law, which the Secret ary referred to this morning. I think in all 
fairness to Judge Jackson this letter in which he explains himself and 
reverses his position should be made part of the record in order that 
his position may be clear. I ask the permission 

Mr. Brooks. If there is no objection, the letter will go into the 
record. 


Mr. Heéserr. Thank you. 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D. C., February 4, 1957. 
Hon. F. Epvwarp H&sext, 
House of eae 

Dear Mr. Heévert: During our hearings this morning, you asked me a question 
substantially as follows : 

“Assume that a governor of a State did not agree to the Army’s plan of having 
a 6 month active duty for training program for guardsmen and that he would 
thereby cause his State guard to be deprived of Federal recognition. In sucha 
case, would such State militiamen be deferred under the law?” 

During out interchange of remarks, I believe I answered your question in the 
aflirmative. tHowever, since returning to my office, I have had an opportunity 
to check the law on this point and find that the answer should have been in the 
negative. The pertinent provisions of law which are applicable are quoted 
below : 

“UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING AND SERVICE ACT 


“Section.6 (c) (2) (A) 


“In any case in which the Governor of any State determines and issues a 
proclamation to the effect that the authorized strength of any organized unit of 
the National Guard of his State cannot be maintained by the enlistment or ap- 
pointment of persons referred to in subsection 6 (b) (2) or persons who are 
not liable for training and. service. under. this title, any person who prior to 
attaining the age of eighteen years and 6 months, prior to the determination 
by the Secretary of Defense that adequate trained personnel are available to 
the National Guard to enable it to maintain its strength authorized by current 
appropriations, and prior to the issuance of orders for him to report for induc- 
tion, enlists or accepts appointment in any such organized unit shall be deferred 
from training and service under this title so long as he continues to serve satis- 
factorily as a member of such organized unit. No person who has been or may 
be deferred under the provisions of this clause shall by reason of rush deferment 
be liable for training and service in the Armed Forces by reason of the provi- 
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sions of subsection (h) hereof after he has attained the twenty-eighth anni- 
versary of the date of his birth. No such person who has completed eight years 
of satisfactory service as a member of an organized unit of the National Guard, 
and who during such service has performed active duty for training with an 
armed force for not less than three:conseeutive months, shall be liable for induc- 
tion for training and service under this Act, except after a declaration of war 
or national emergency made by Congress after the date of enactment of the 
Reserve Forces Act of 1955.” [Emphasis added.] 

Title 10, United States Code, section 101 (10) provides in pertinent part “Army 
National Guard means that part of the organized militia * * * that * * * is 
federally recognized.” 

In view of the law cited above, it is clear that only individuals that are in 
federally recognized units of the National Guard are deferred from induction 
pursuant to section 6 (c) (2) (A) of the Universal Military Training and Serv- 
ice Act. 

Sincerely yours, 


‘ 


STEPHEN SS. JACKSON, Acting. 


Mr. Brooxs. If there is no further business of the committee—it is 
12: 15—the subcommittee will stand adjourned until tomorrow morn- 
ing at 10 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12:15 p. m., the committee adjourned, to reconvene 
at 10a. m., of the following day. Pébruary 5, 1957.) 


House or REprEsSENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
SuscoMMItTreEe No. 1, 
Washington, D. C., Wednesday, February 6, 1957. 


The subcommittee convened at 10 a. m., the Honorable Overton 
Brooks (chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Brooxs. The subcommittee will please come to order. 

They are a little slow getting underway this morning but members 
will be in very shortly, ‘and I think we better proc eed. We have a 
great many witnesses ahead of us:so we will push the hearings just a 
little harder. 

Now this morning, as the first witness, we have Secretary Milton, 
the Assistant of the Army in charge of manpower and reserves. 

Mr. Milton, you have a chart or two that you want to use. I think 
you have a prepared statement. The committee will be most pleased 
to have your views. If you will have a seat there, sir? 

Now, in using, the chart, are you going to use it in connection with 
your statements ¢ 

Secretary Minron. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman. And if I may, I would 
rather not read my statement. You have it in front of you. I will 
follow it almost paragraph by paragraph. [If it is all right with the 
chairman and the other distinguished members of the committee, I 
would just rather ad lib. 

Mr. aoe Well, I know you know your subject well and to ad lib 


a statement of that sort: does require fundamental, innate knowledge 
of your subject. So if you will, just proceed, Mr. Sec retary. We will 
be glad to hear you. 

Secretary Minton. Mr. Chairman and the distinguished members 
of this committee, first may I express the regrets of the Secretary of 
the Army and the Chief of Staff that they could not be here this morn- 
ing, but as the chairman announced yesterday, they have a hearing 
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before the Appropriations‘Committee. They did ask your indulgence 
to allow them to appear again when you wished to question them. 

In approaching this subject this morning I want to express the 
deep appreci iation of all of us in the Ar my for the intense interest 
which you have always displayed in building up the Reserve forces. 

The le gislation, and the backup hearings that you have had, have 
given us all an element of strength and inspiration to carry on in a 
job which is very time consuming and of tremendous proportions, 

As I shall proceed I will tell you of strengths, and strengths which 
are reaching such figures that we have found it necessary to make some 
adjustments in the organization of the Army to take care of the 
problem. 

And we have recently designated at CONARC, which is the Con- 
tinental Army Command at Fort Monroe, Va., a deputy commanding 
general of the Continental Army, ¢ ‘ommand, whose sole duty it is to 
supervise and to establish criteria and to inspect the United States 
Army Reserve. That person today is Lt, Gen. Ridgely Gaither, and 
he is here with me. 

Mr. Brooks. General who? 

Secretary Miuron. Gaither, G-a-i-t-h-e- 

In addition thereto, we have found thi at it is necessar y to designate 
as an Assistant Chief of Staff in the Department of the Army, one 
who coordinates at Department of Army level all of the Reserve com- 
ponents. And that individual is Maj. Gen, T. D. Ginder and he, too, is 
here with me this morning. 

Now, may I turn your attention to the overall profile of the Reserve 
forces. 

I may say to you, sir—and may I have the first chart, please—that 
many times in the many problems that confront me w ith the problem 
that is so complex I find great encouragement in finding the Reserve 
components on the upw ard trend. 

The first chart which I want to show you, Mr, Chairman and dis- 
tinguished members of the committee, is the profile of the participat- 
ing strength of the United States Ar my Reserve since 1949. If you 
will notice, it did go down considerably in 1952. But this is a distinct 
compliment to the part that your Reserve forces are playing in the 
defense of this country, for that i is the time that we called upon them, 
during the Korean emergency, to join with the active forces. 

Since 1952 when the total strength was somewhere in the magnitude 
of 348,000 we have climbed today to better than 600,000. 

In passing from that chart—and I know how confusing these num- 
bers must be to individuals who are not constantly with it. You have 
heard the figure 2.9 million. You have heard the figure of 2.5 million. 
This chart, which is in excess of 600,000 ane shows only the participat- 
ing strength, the actual numbers in the Ready Reserve at the time we 
started screening according to the law camhioh you passed in 1955, 

is about 2.4 million. 

So in addition to these we have that differential between the 600,000 
and the 2.4 million which by your directive we had to screen. 

Under the guidance whic h you gave us by the law we were to screen 
out of the Ready Reserve those individuals who had : already seen com- 
bat. We were to see to it that we had a balanced Reserve structure 
by retaining in the Ready Reserve the necessary skills to defend the 





country. 
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Of course, that was the first priority. We were also to give con- 
sideration to those who may be passed to' the Standby Reserve by rea- 
son of individual hardship and ‘family obligation. We were also to 
give consideration to those Government officials where in times of 
stress their efforts should be utilized somewhere else. 

This program is proceeding. As we first analyzed it we anticips ited 
that there would be somewhere in the magnitude of 500,000 5- and 6- 
year reservists who ought to be discharged. We expect to have this 
program done by uly 1 of 1957. 

And of that 500,000 5- and 6-year reservists whom we expected to 
discharge from the Reserve, I am happy to report that that job is just 
about 65 percent completed as of today, with 325,000 of them having 
already been discharged. 

There was another 625,000 of those ready reservists whom we fig- 
ured would be transferred to the Standby Reserve. Now, that pro- 
gram is moving a little more slowly and at the present time, we are 
only about 4 percent along the way. 

But nevertheless, we are pushing on to have this cleaning up of the 
Ready Reserve con ipleted by July 1 of 1957, for that was what you 
wrote into the law and that is what we are pushing assiduously to 
accomplish. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, tell us a little bit more—because I think the 
whole subcommittee would like to know—we put it in the law but why 
are you cleaning up the Ready Reserve and what is the objective in 
releasing these men ¢ 

Secretary Mirron. Yes, sir. Your objective was very clearly stated 
in the law, that if. we had a Ready Reserve it must be in every sense a 
Ready Reserve, and that we must know not on a general basis but spe- 
cifically whether these individuals were ready to perform the duties 
when the defense of their country demanded. 

I may say to you, sir, that annually every reservist turns in a form- 
and I use the number 533 because I'am quite familiar with it—which 
we call the availability form. And on that form, we ascertain what 
his physical profile is, what has ‘deve ‘loped in the intervening years to 
change that physical profile. We also ascertain what his professional 
fitness is to occupy the job which we have assigned to him, or if there 
has been anything in that interim of a year that might make his sery- 
ices more valuable in another capacity. May I resort to just a hypo- 
thetical and a specific case. 

Many times we had these young lads who have come out of the serv- 
ice who have not yet entere 1d college. They go to college and maybe 
they take medicine. Well, certainly, we don’t want to put that man 
back in as an infantryman if he is a doctor. So just as soon as we see 
that his professional qualifications fit him for something else, then, of 
course, we change him. 

And I believe, Mr. Chairman, that that was what you intended by 
the law, was that we would constantly study on an individual basis the 
changing profile, both physical and the intellectual, so we could prop- 
erly utilize the individual. Mr. Chairman, I know that you are par- 
ticularly interested in what happened after you passed the Reserve 
Forces Act of 1955. And now for the next. three charts—and may I 
say that in front of you there is a reproduction of each of these charts 
so if you have difficulty in seeing the screen you can point to the indi- 
vidual chart. 
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And here Tam talking of only one of the reserye components, be- 
cause the USAR was the only 1 of the 2 coniponents that used the 3 
major areas under the Reserve Forcées Act of 1955. 

This goes back to June of 1953. And I point, if I may, to the pre- 
cipitous incline of the curve after the passage of your act of 1955, 

It’ has taken a very sharp upward turn. It really has taken a still 
sharper upward turn. 

[ point specifically to the enlisted men because that is the area in 
which L think that we are most vit: ally concerned because the officer 
“osrrgrewes seems to be pretty well taking care of itself. Actually, we 
have had an increase of 69,000 enlisted personnel since you passed the 
act in the USAR alone, and we have had a net increase of 4,000 officers. 
And now, if I may; Mr. Chairman, I would like to show you quarter 
by quarter what has happened, for in my very poor terminology f like 
to speak of the changing profile. And this has caused me—created a 
little interest on my part. 

Initially, when we started out the 6 months training program took 
a big spurt and the one incentive area, Mr. Chairman, in which you 
were particularly interested and that is the l-year program, seemed 
to lag. 

Then after a while that profile began to change. Now, just why 
it changed, I am unable to tell you, but it did change. And if you will 
bear with me just a moment, I will show you the quarters, from the 
first quarter after the passage of the act until the second quarter of 
1957, which bri ings it up to December 31, 1956. 

Really, I ought not to impose upon your time by talking about the 
first quarter after the passage of the act, for if you recall the act was 
signed into law by President Eisenhower on August 9, 1955, and of 
course, it was only after the signing into law that we « ‘ould get started. 

However, we started immedi: ately receiving enlistments under the act, 
but we really didn’t start anyone into camp until the first of October, 
which brings really the effective period from the second quarter of 
1956 up to the present time. 

The four bars which you see here: The dark green with the dot in- 
dicates the 6-vear enlistment. Now, under the act, that is the man 
who comes in for 2 years. He enlists in a Reserve unit, agreeing to 
tuke 2 years on active duty, and then to return to that unit and finish 
his Reserve obligation, both the active duty and the Reserve period 
amounting to 6 years. 

The crosshatched area shows the 8-year enlistment program, and 
that was the lad from 17 to 1814 years of age who took on an 8-year 
obligation and who, under the law, was permitted to serve 6 months 
on active duty and then 714 years in the Ready Reserve. 

| have broken that down—and I will explain this in just a moment— 
into two categories, that is the deferred and the nondeferred, because 
from the questions — h have been asked here I think you are tre- 
mendously interested in knowing how many of them asked for de- 
ferment. 

So the crosshatched represents the 8-year man. 

And then this green bar interspersed with bars of white shows the 
special incentive program, Mr. Chairman, where the man who already 
had a Reserve obligation could come out and serve 1 year in the Ready 
Reserve and then pass to the Standby. 
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I mentioned a moment ago the changing profile. In the first quarter 
there were only 24 men who took vantage of that incentive pro- 
gram. In the last quarter there were 17,200. So you can see my great 
interest in how this changes. The solid green bar merely shows the 
sum total of all of the other bars for that. particular quarter. 

May I parenthetically add, sir, that the envelope of that chart is 
constantly upward. 

In Mr. Brucker’s presentation he brought to the attention of this 
committee a figure of 111,000. Then he very quickly changed that 
figure to 115,000. That meant that in that period of time, which 
was 1 week after we got his data together, that it had gone up that 
number. 

The best week that we have had was the week ending January 18, 
1957, when 33,073 young men came into the program in all 3 of these 
areas. 

Since that. time—and there have been 2 weeks intervene—it has not 
fallen below 3,200. And at the present time the figure, instead of being 
111,000, is 115,000 plus. I think you can see why I feel very en- 
couraged. 

Many times—and I do have many months of discouragement and 
of minutia in implementing this program, but when I realize how far 
along the road we are, thanks to the attention of this committee and 
your indulgence and consideration of the many facets of this problem, 
T just look at the chart and I see how far along the way we actually 
have gone. 

When you talk of 69,000 new enlisted men you actually are talking 
in terms of something better than 4 divisions, or the equivalent of 
4 divisions. So it certainly has been worth all of our effort. And of 
course, we expect to continue to put everything that we have behind 
it. Now, if I may have the next chart I would like to— 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Chairman, may I ask one question there, before 
you shift that ? 

Secretary Mitton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. On that green bar—— 

Secretary Miron. Put the next chart back on—— 

Mr. Devereux. It wasn’t quite clear tome. On the green bar, where 
you have 1 year enlistment, 1 year participation, prior service—what 
do you mean by that ? 

Secretary Mizron. The law provided—may I go back to the 
deliberations of your committee, sir ? 

At the time that you passed Reserve Forces Act of 1955, our feeling 
was—and in which I joined—that after we had the forced induction 
into the Reserve, that is the mandatory participation, after August 9, 
1957, that we would then move right on up, but between 1955 and 
1957 there may be a decline, and we had this vast number—the figure 
I mentioned a few moments ago of 2,400,000 who had a Reserve obliga- 
tion—who ought to be really participating. You wrote into this bill 
a special incentive program and said if that man comes in, that is 
the man who is discharged between 1955 and 1957, if he will come in 
and serve for 1 year then you can transfer him to the Standby Reserve. 

And this is the area and that is the figure to which you refer when 
[ say there were 17,200 of them. 

Mr. Devereux. Now, you say prior service. Those were not pre- 
released men ? 
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Secretary Mitvon. No, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. They are men of prior service. 

Secretary Mizron. Those are the men who come out after 2 years 
of active duty. 

Mr. Devereaux. Thank you. 

Mr. Bray. Mr. Chairman- 

Mr. Brooks. Those are the men, though, that agreed to participate 
voluntarily in return for which we give them an incentive of reduced 
Reserve participation, of 1 year 

Secre‘ary Miuron. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Bray. Mr. Chairman. 

Now that program will phase itself out soon, won't it ? 

Secre‘ary Miuron. It goes out August 9, 1957, yes, sir. 

Mr. Bray. Now, those 31,400: they came in and voluntarily took 
1 year in the Active Reserve. 

Secretary Mirren. Active Reserve, yes, sir. 

Mr. Bray. Now, do all of those men participate in 48 drills a year? 
Is that the program ¢ 

Secre‘ary Miuron. That generally is true, yes, sir. 

Mr. Bray. This may not be the time to pursue this, but I guess it is 
as good as any. I talked to some Reserves and they drill 48 times a 
year. I talked to others that drill varying amounts. 

Secretary Miuron. That is right. 

Mr. Bray. What is the trouble there? I don’t mean to say trouble, 
but what is the cause of that ? 

Secre‘ary Miron. Well, sir—now, you are speaking of the USAR 
Mr. Congressman ? 

Mr. Bray. That is right. 

Secretary Minron. ‘the difference really between the National 
Guard and the USAR is that in the N ‘ation: al Guard you really don’t 
have anything but combat forces. In the USAR you have combat and 
service support units generally. Now, in that category of service sup- 
port you have units that do not require the training that you would 
require under a 48 drill program. 

So we do have less than 48. 

Now, the combat forces in the USAR do drill 48 times. 

Mr. Bray. Iam rather interes‘ed in that 31,400. 

Could you get me the number of those who are participating in 
48 drills a year, and break it down into the various categories as to 
what they are doing ? 

Secretary Mitton. Mr. Congressman, I will try my best to satisfy 
that inevery de‘ail. You give mea little time on it, will you? 

Mr. Bray. Yes. 

[ know you wouldn’t have that information with you. 

Secretary Miivron. I don’t have those figures right here with me. 
Mr. Bray. But that is a criticism that is being leveled—and I have 
heard it leveled at the various branches of the Reserve, that some have 

easy Obligations to perform while others have difficult obligations. 

Secretary Minton. That is right. 

Mr. Bray. And if the public generally realize that it won’t do the 
program any rood. 

Secretary Miron. I share your apprehension on that. You may 
be interested—I myself have asked the question how many of these 
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men are probably going to stay with the Reserve. They only had to 
participate for the 1 year, but our feeling was that after we got them 
in and they got the thrill of maybe growing members that they would 
stay with us. 

Mr. Bray. How that program, that is the 1-year program works 
out is going to show the trend as to how the 2-year men that are re- 
leased and go into the Active Reserve are going to participate. 

I frankly haven’t found a one of sia e men that is the 1-year men 
that is participating. 

Secretary Mirron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bray. I have only talked to 3 of the officers—2 company and 
1 battery commanders, and they hadn’t any of those men yet. 

Mr. Brooks. Ladies and gentlemen, let me suggest this. 

Mr. Winstead has 3 or 4 questions to ask and 1 of the other members 
has asked about asking questions. 

Wouldn’t it be better if we waited until Secretary Milton finished 
his statement, and then we could go into the question? We are run- 
ning a little behind, and I believe he will clear up most of those points. 

Secretary Minton. Mr. Chairman, if you could grant me time, and 
then General Abrams who is going to follow me shortly. 

Mr. Brooks. All right. 

Secretary Mirtron. And then ask the questions, I believe we can 
answer the vast majority. 

Mr. Brooks. Suppose we do that, then. 

If there is no objection we will hear you and General Abrams, and 
then we will begin to ask questions. 

We won’t cut anybody off. We will meet this afternoon, if there 
is no objection, and finish up with all the questions from all the mem- 
bers. 

Secretary Mizron. I would like to call your attention because I 
— you are tremendously interested in this deferment problem. 

In this cross-hatched area, which, as you notice, one portion is a 
double crosshatch, and the other a single crosshatch—I would like to 
have the next chart, sir, because [ want to show you the deferment pro- 
gram, for by your questions I know you are tremendously interested. 
~ This figure was not based on last week’s figures but the week before. 

Now, of the 45, 000 whoever come into the 8-year program—that is 
the 6-month program, if you ples ise—at the time of their entering the 
program, 75 percent t of them asked for deferment. Another 25 per- 
cent asked for immediate active duty. And by immediate active duty 
I mean in 30 days or sad 

Of the total 12,700—that is the total of 45,200—12,700 of them asked 
for a deferment of from 1 to 4 months. 

10.200, or 22 percent of them asked for deferment from 5 to 12 
months. 

11,000 of them asked for deferment for more than 1 year. 

At the present time, there are 40 percent of the total which are in 
a deferred status, which may go from 30 days to “X” number of 
months. 

Now, if I may have the next chart, please, I would like to show 
you the last. And now I switch back to not the USAR but the 
Iteserve components generally. 
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This shows you our input by quarters into the 6-months training 
program. The red shows the National Guard, and the blue shows the 
ISAR. 

Now, I do show on this chart our prediction for the current quarter. 
One month of the current quarter has already gone by. We know 
exactly how many are in camp. We know exactly how many are 
going in in the month of February, and we predict those that will go 
in in the month of March. We anticipate that there will be 9,400 
of these young men who will go into the 6-months’ training program 
in the next quarter. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, that concludes that portion of my presenta- 
tion with reference to the chart. 

I would like to bring in at this point certain collateral points, if I 
may. One great advantage of RFA 55 was in the area of the ROTC 
graduate. 

The ROTC as the members of the this committee know, is the major 
source of procurement of young officers for the Army. There was 
a period during Korea in which we were req juiring every one of those 
young lads to come into the active service for a period of 2 years. 
We were fast approaching a period of imbalance. Taaes your act we 
were able to take these young lads in for 6 months of training, and 
then assign them to Reserve units, and Reserve participation. 

I think you would be very happy to know that by June 1 of 1957 
we will have passed 12,300 junior officers of the grade of second lieu- 
tenant through the 6 months training program, and assigned them to 
Reserve units. 

In addition to the participating program, which I have shown you 
here, of course, we have the sc :hool system to which the Reserve com- 
ponent enlisted men and officers can attend. And in fiscal year 1956 we 
sent over 5,000 Reserve officers to school, 4.500 National Guard officers 
to school, we sent 547 enlisted men out of the USAR and better than 
4,000 men from the National Guard to school. 

I cite that in passing because I think it is a great compliment to your 
Reserve forces to show that they are pushing on to maintain a combat 
effectiveness. 

You can well see the numbers which we are approaching introduce 
numerous problems with regard to equipment and to facilities. 

I am happy to report to you that during last year we got away from 
the pool concept of individual equipment. That was particu'arly true 
of the USAR. That is where we pool the rifles and the individual 
equi] pme nt and when a unit drilled they used the rifle that maybe some- 
body else had used. We found that that was a morale factor because 
we wanted to teach the man that the rifle was his best friend. And at 
the present time we are issuing individual equipment to the individual, 
so that he has that rifle, he knows it, and he is going to stay with it. 

With regard to organizational equipment, we have made great 
strides in bo‘h the USAR and the National Guard. With regard to 
the National Guard, generally they have 50 percent of their equipment 
and high priority units have earm: arked equipment at centralized pools, 
at the mobilization points, so that if the balloon happened to go up— 
and God forbid that it ever does, but if it does they have the rest of 
their equipment earmarked. 

Now, I am not presuming that there are not still some shortages, 
There are. But they are overall shortages to the entire Army. 
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The USAR is shorter on equipment than the National Guard, and 
that generally i is due to the fact that we have not yet caught up with 
facilities, adequate storage facilities, for USAR equipment. 

And now with regard to facilities, the year 1956 has shown the 
greatest advance in facilities that we have ever had in Reserve com- 
ponents. 

There were 279 facilities provided for the National Guard, at a cost 
of about $28.7 million. 

Mr. Brooxs. How much? 

Secretary Mirton. $28.7 million, sir. In the USAR, there were 61 
facilities provided, at the expense of about $18 million. 

Now, in comparison with the year before, the National Guard had 
an increase of about 50 percent, and the USAR was about fourfold. 

So the numbers have increased, the emphasis upon equipment, and 
they have increased the emphasis upon facilities. 

Now, I think I should add here, Mr. Chairman, the advantages 
which have accrued to the individual. 

You know that under your law the National Security Training Com- 
mission was vested with the responsibility of visiting the camps and 
rep: ting to you semiannually in a report. 

Their report indicates that they interviewed these 1-month men, 
there RFA men, to the magnitude of about 250, and they felt that the 
in‘erest in the program was very encouraging. 

They found the young men really thrilled with what they were go- 
ing through and highly satisfied. "The Army on its own behalf went 
out and made its own survey and interviewed 550 of these individuals 
to see if we could find any shortcomings in the program. 

And I believe there were some 51 installations that were visited. 

And we found that 90 percent of these young lads felt that the six- 
month training program was good. 85 percent of them said they were 
going back home and sell it to their associates. We found practically 
none of them who did not feel that they had benefited by it. 

Mr. Brucker has already brought to your attention our personal ob- 
servation. We many times facetiously say that we add a tremendous 
amount of weight. Actually, the average increase of weight in these 
lads in this program is about 16 pounds, and some of them have gone 
up as high as 26. 

I think you would also be interested—in fact, one of you asked the 
question yesterday how many of these people go into the Active Army. 
There are a surprising number from both the National Gi uard, and 
the USAR who go into the program. 

And now may I turn to the second point. That concludes the first 
part of the instruction which I received from Mr. Ducander, namely, a 
report to you on the progress made on RFA 55. 

Now, sir, I would like to go into the second part which laid particular 
emphasis upon the all-important subject of the 6-months training pro- 
gram and what changes had come into the program recently. In the 
past, a lad 1814 to 25 could join the National Guard or the U SAR. 

He was not draft exempt. Selective service could reach in at any 
time, and pull him out. Both of the components have recruited a fair 
share of these young lads. 

By reason of the confusion of training we in the Army felt that we 
ought to give the 6 months’ basic training to all of them. I will ex- 
pound on the 6 months a little bit more a little later on. 
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But in considering the changes that ought to take place in order 
to produce equity, we had to tie into the 1814 to 25 because your law 
says that they will not serve more than 6 years. 

Now, may I put that in just this focus. The 17 to 1814 year man 
under RFA 55 had an 8-year obligation, yet if the 1814 to 25 year 
man came in he could not have more than a six-year obligation. Hence, 
if he held the 17 to 1814 year man to an 8-year obligation, it seemed 
to us that we were violating the very thing that you people had in 
mind. And that was the incentive of getting the young lad into the 
program. ; 

So with that basis now I would like to show you the term of service 
which we would like to give to these young lads in all of the different 
categories. May I have the chart, please ? 

May I say—and I call them choices here. Actually, I don’t know 
whether the Congress and this committee has ever added it up, but 
you have given the youth of this country something like 33 different 
choices as to how he could fulfill his military obligation. At one time, 
over in the Pentagon, we had a man come by and tag him and took his 
picture and we actually had 33 different ways by which a young lad— 
and of course that was your intent—was to give as much flexibility 
as possible to satisfy the military obligation. 

But the law will not permit us to keep this man in, the 1814 to 25 
years, for longer than 6 years. 

Now with that as a basis and with the feeling that it was your in- 
tent that there should be an incentive for the 17 to 18144 year man, 
we had to go back and make adjustments for which we found the au- 
thority in the law to do, and that was that if you had a lad between 
17 and 1814 who by law has the 8-year obligation but who by law 
and under secretarial discretion may have his Active Reserve period 
reduced, we felt that we ought to put an incentive on that program and 
allow that man to serve a total of 5 years. 

That would be one-half year, or 6 months on active duty for train- 
ing, and 414 years in the Ready Reserve, after which time he would 
pass into the Standby Reserve. 

As I go along I would like to point out the difference between this 
program and as it now is. This young fellow here at the present time 
spends 8 years—6 months on active duty and 714 years in the Ready 
Reserve. Under our proposed change, he will serve a total of 414 
years in the Ready Reserve, a half year on active duty for training 
and then pass into the Standby Reserve for the remaining 3 years. 

And that gives some edge and some inducement to the lad between 
17 and 1814, rather than to wait until after he is 1814 and have to 
spend the 6 years. 

Now in order to further bring this matter and this program into 
some degree of equity, we found that we had to adjust Ready Reserve 
period with regard to the Regular Army enlistee and to the inductee. 
At the present time, the inductee comes out and after 2 years of active 
duty he spends 3 years in the Ready Reserve and passed to the Standby 
Reserve for 1 year. 

In order to put some incentive on this program, vis-a-vis this one, 
we reduced his Ready Reserve period for a period of 2 years and then 
pass into the Standby Reserve. 

The same thing is true of the 2-6-1 man under your act. That 
is the man who you allow to enlist in a Reserve unit and take 2 years 
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on active duty and then come back and get into his Reserve unit. 
These two areas here are exactly the same. 

The top bar goes to Regular Army enlistments and under the law 
every man who enlists is inducted or is appointed into the Army of 
the United States and has a Reserve obligation. 

But if that man spends 3 years on active duty in the regular estab- 
lishment, he passes into the Ready Reserve for 1 year, and then into 
the Standby Reserve for 2 years. If he spends 4 years in the regular 
establishment, then he passes directly into the Standby Reserve. 

If, of course, he spends 6 years in the active establishment, then he 
has no obligation. 

Now that chart merely shows the adjustment which was made in the 
Ready Res serve participation, and it was premised entirely upon the 
1814 to 25 year man who by law ¢an have nothing more than 6 years 
of lieated service. 

Now may I show the next chart, sir, and I am almost through. 

This is what we hope to do. You note the figure 1.448,000. That 
is the ceiling that we have been given by DOD for the Ready Reserve. 
It ties into the congressional limitation of 2,900,000 which includes 
reservists on active duty and which Judge Jackson told you the other 
day had been down to 2,500,000, exclusive of those on active duty, and 
then when Defense got into the proper distribution they gave us the 
figure of 1,448,000. And that is the figure that we are coming to and 
will be to by July 1, of 1957. 

At the present time, the red indicates those individuals who are cur- 
rently in the Reserve structure who have had no prior service at the 
time of their enlistment. 

The green represents those individuals who have had 6 months of 
active duty for training. 

The crosshatched area above shows those individuals who have had 
more than 6 months, in general 2 years on active duty. 

Now our desire and our whole aim has been designed to do this, and 
that is to reduce the red bar to an irreducible minimum. 

We feel so keenly that in this day of intense stress that if the balloon 
goes up—and heaven forbid that it ever does—that we are so short 
on the element of time that we cannot take the time to adequately train. 

I feel so firmly on this matter of training—and I think every soldier 
does, and I have spent a good part of my life on the battlefield—no 
more than anybody else, but I have been there long enough to know 
that survival on the battlefield is almost a direct function of the 
training that you get. 

And I just believe in training so definitely and that the time element 
may be short in these intense days, that we want to reduc e in the 
Ready Reserve to an absolute minimum the untrained individual. 

So our whole concept has been to reduce the red bar. And this has 
no reference to a division between the components. There is cumula- 
tive here, of both the USAR and the National Guard. And I may 

say that the USAR has some untrained men in it, too. I showed vou 

a few months ago that we had something like 14,000 men who were 
deferred, for still a period of time, before they go into the 6-months’ 
training program. This has no reference to a ‘division as between the 
two components. 
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But our desire is to reduce that red element of these charts to the 
very lowest extent possible and to increase the green. That is the 6- 
month’s training program. 

So in our participating Reserve structure, we will have men at a 
certain degree of training. 

Now may I pass to my last chart, and then I am through, sir. And 
then I would like to have General Abrams carry on from there. 

This, in my concept, is the basic chart of the United States Army. 
History tells us that we never have been able to get divisions ready for 
combat starting from scratch even though you ‘had trained cadre of 
officers and noncommissioned officers in less than a year. 

Now, if we are going to be so fortunate as to have friends who are 
going to hold the enemy.in check until we get ready, and if they could 
hold them for that period of time, then I w vould s say there would be no 
need to have units in your Reserve structure. But in my considered 
opinion, you are gambling with a very dangerous item if you figure on 
the length of time that we have had in wars past. 

Therefore, I asked for and I have studied this chart which you see 
before you and which is in your book. And this we consider basic. 
If we actually started from scratch with untrained fillers but with a 

-adre of trained officers and noncommissioned officers, that this is the 
best that we could possibly do. 

Now if we do not have that element of time, and the further we 
push them along this way the greater equity we have in our Reserve 
components for national reserve. This is what we are trying to buy 
by prior training in our Reserve components. 

You will note that this line here corresponds with the 6 months. I 
am not going too much into detail because General Abrams has this so 
well worked out. But what I am saying is this. If we have 6 months’ 
basically trained individuals and we can move a unit into combat or 
into mobilization camp with 75 percent of the enlisted men trained 6 
months, then by every yardstick that we can put on it we can have that 
unit ready for ship-side shipment in a period of 13 weeks. 

But as General Taylor said to you yesterday, if we have to go in and 
give basic training, then we are going to have to again resort to strip- 
ping our units—and I speak primarily of divisions—of those in- 
dividuals who have not had the basic training and fill them up out of 
this pool that I have mentioned to you previously, and then even at that 
it is going to take something in excess of this period of time. 

I am going to conclude just on this one vein and then I am going to 
ask General Abrams if he will not take over because my voice is begin- 
ning to get down. 

At the present moment, our treadmill is in here [indicating] and 
General Abrams is going to show you a chart in which he shows what a 
company commander of a heavy weapons company has on his shoulders 
at the present moment. And we are just constantly retreading in this 
area here. Now, in the best interests of national defense, as I see it, 
gentlemen, if there is any retreading the further that we push it up 
this w ay the better off we are going to be. And if we have some de- 
gree of standard of training—and down here we have all degrees. 

The young lad who has come in and shouldered a rifle for the first 
time, a ser geant who maybe has had 6 years of duty and knows all the 
answers—we have those two at the extreme end of the spectrum, and 
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in between those two we have just very myriad degrees of training. 
You will also have some retreading. You just can’t get away from 
that. But you minimize it by getting the basic training behind you, 
and what retreading we have ought to be on a basic unit structure. 

It gives the unit commander a certain standard that his men have 
reached before he melts them into his unit. 

Now, sir, may I defer to General Abrams, who will discuss this mat- 
ter just a little bit further, and then I will come back on for questions. 

Mr. Brooks. All right. You have a seat there, Mr. Secretary. We 
will hear from General Abrams. 

Mr. Bray. Mr. Chairman, are we going to have any time for ques- 
tions ? 

Mr. Brooks. Well, the Secretary prefers if you listen to General 
Abrams and then we will question both of them. 

Now, if there is no objection, we will hear from General Abrams, 
and then we will question both. As I say we will have ample time to 
question them thoroughly. If you will have a seat, General Abrams. 

General Aprams. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, 
I am Brigadier Abrams, Creighton W. Abrams, Deputy Assistant 
Chief of Staff for Reserve Components, Department of the Army. 

The Secretary of the Army and the Chief of Staff of the Army have 
in their discussions with this committee emphasized the urgent neces- 
sity for an improved state of readiness in the Army’s Reserve com- 
ponents. It is my purpose here to explain in further detail the readi- 
ness objectives the Army knows are essential and the programs by 
which the Army intends to accomplish these objectives. 

The purpose of the Reserve components is to provide trained units 
and qualified persons available for active duty in the Armed Forces, 
in time of war or national emergency and at such other times as the 
national security requires, to fill the needs of the Armed Forces when- 
ever, during and after the period needed to procure and train addi- 
tional units and qualified persons to achieve the planned mobilization, 
more units and persons are needed than are in the regular components, 
(title 10, U.S. C., sec. 262). 

This sound provision of law is based on 180 years of trial and error 
in meeting the varying demands of our national security. It recog- 
nizes that a prudent military posture requires the stockpiling of mili- 
tary skills to fill the gap between the outbreak of a war and the time 
when soldiers can be trained to meet the requirements of the war. 

In the past, our record in this regard has not been good. When 
Pear] Harbor came, had we had ever ything else needed, we e did not have 
trained men to defend Hawaii nor did we have trained men to reen- 
force the gallant garrison in the Phillipines. 

When Korea came, we did not have the soldiers adequately trained 
to meet the immediate needs of that conflict and in the flame of war 
urgency we reenforced our courageous but pitifully small forces with 
soldiers in some cases only briefly trained. This, in large measure, 
prompted the legislation containing in Public Law 51 requiring a min- 
imum of 4 pants of training or its equivalent before a soldier could 
be sent oversea 

It is in the light of statutory authority, the experience of the past, 
and the forecasted needs of the future that the Army has examined 
its Reserve component programs. 
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The Army needs in its Reserve components trained individuals and 
trained units and I should like to discuss these training requirements 
in some detail. Training under the most ideal circumstances takes 
time and there just is no substitute for ix. Training must be thorough. 
Not alone thorough in training one individual, but thorough in train- 
ing all the members of the team—the rifleman, the gunner, “the repair- 
man, the medical aid man, and all the rest. E ach of these soldiers 
must be expert in his job or there will be failures. Additionally, these 
soldiers must be trained together as a team for it is the team that 
brings to bear the full combat power of the Army. It is the combina- 
tion of inf: intrymen, tanks, artillery, engineers, and ms ny others, each 
using = particular strength 10 complement the vulnerability of the 
other, that spells victory in battles small or large. 

Asa yardstick to focus our attention on this problem, let us examine 
this ch: rt. It expresses in terms of the time and subjects that would 
be required to train a division under a given set of circumstances. In 
this case, I have assumed at the beginning point a trained cadre of offi- 
cers and enlisted men. 

These would number about 20 percent of the total strength of the 
division. This would be a typical division if we had no Reserve com- 
ponents and drew upon the Active Army for a trained cadre. 

We add, in my example, untrained recruits to completely fill the 
division. ‘The cadre then provides these recruits with 8 weeks of basic 
combat training. This training is the same for all men in the division. 

At the completion of this, the majority of the men continue their 
training with the division in the advanced individual phase where 
they learn the skills necessary for infantryman, artilleryman, engi- 
neer, and all the others. While these men continue training in the 
division, some men go to schools to learn specialties beyond the ‘capabil- 
ities of the division to teach. 

The next phase of 7 weeks is the basic unit phase in which the soldier 
applies what he has learned in teamwork with others, practicing all 
manner of squad, platoon and company tactical problems. He is joined 
here by most of the specialists who have been away at school. 

Next is the advanced unit phase where companies train together as 
battalions. At this point, the few remaining specialists have returned 
from school, the units are quite complete, and the various arms, infan- 
try, artillery, armor and engineers, join in practicing combined arms 
tactical exercises. In the final phase, the regiments ‘and all elements 
of the division are joined in field exercises and maneuvers. Here not 
only do all the combat elements join in various combinations in tactical 
exercises but also all the staffs and the service elements. 

Under the assumptions I have made in this example, that is, start- 
ing with a trained cadre and adding untrained recruits, a trained 
division could be produced in 34 w eeks. 

There are certain points in this example which I should like to 
emphasize : 

First, this is the amount of time required to accomplish each phase 
of this training. Good leadership, good men, adequate facilities and 
adequate equipment are already in the estimate. Short cuts and omis- 
sions will only increase the number of headstones in military ceme- 
teries, expand the enemy’s prisoner-of-war cages, and guarantee in 
advance the failure of the unit. 
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Second, the training must be done in the sequence described. This 
program is progressive and cumulative. Each element is dependent 
upon the skills and knowledge learned in the preceding phase. Enter- 
ing unit training before completing individual training is as useless 
as entering a six-year-old child initially in high school. 

Third, the presence of trained specialists is essential to the success- 
ful accomplishment of basic and advanced unit training. The unit, 
in order to function in the field, needs its communications men, its me- 
chanics, its cooks, and all the other specialists. A unit without its 
complement of trained specialists could parade but it could not train 
effectively and it certainly could not fight. 

Bearing this training program in mind, I should like to discuss the 
various possibilities we have with the Army’s Reserve ae 
The Army’s Reserve components consist of units of the National 
Guard, units of the Army Reserve, and a pool of trained individuals 
of the Army Reserve not assigned to units. 

If the Reserve component units beeay should consist of about 20- 
percent trained personne! who had had active duty or a period of active 
duty for training and thereby complet ed their individual training, 
and the balance of those on board were in various stages of individual 
training conducted at the armory, then on mobilization you would 
have approximately the situation in my example. 

It would require 34 weeks to produce a trained division. 

Or we could replace soldiers in the division who had not finished 
individual training with trained individuals from the pool of reservists 
and an additional number to fill up the division to full strength. Un- 
der these circumstances, then, the division after a 2-week period of 
reorganization and refresher training could begin training at the basic 
unit level. This could produce a trained division then in about 20 
weeks. 

Such a procedure might be justified in an emergency but it is cer- 
tainly a wasteful one. What you have done is to remove men from the 
unit that you have been carrying on the rolls and paying and support- 
ing in various ways when all the time they didn’t represent the kind 
of asset you needed. Furthermore, there is a real limitation on how 
much of this you could do. The Army Ready Reserve strength is lim- 
ited to 1,448,000 and after taking out the men required for units, for 
replacements and for reinforcements, there are not men left for this 
sort of plan throughout. There just is not room within the limita- 
tions of the Army Ready Reserve ceiling for untrained men. 

A Ready Reserve in terms of 34 weeks or even 20 weeks, in the view 
of the Army, does not represent realistic standards of readiness under 
any generally accepted concept of war as it might be waged by our 
potential enemies. In addition to the clear demands of an adequate 
military posture, it should be noted that the Army portion of the 
budget presented to Congress for fiscal year 1958 contains in excess 
of $900 million for support of the Army Reserve component programs. 
That represents this country’s investment in a stockpile of the country’s 
skills. 

The magnitude of these requests on our national resources requires, 
as a minimum, that every practical measure be taken to assure a full 
dollar’s worth of national security for every dollar appropriated. 

These, gentlemen, are the considerations which are fundamental to 
the Army decision to require that all new enlistments in the Reserve 
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components must have had prior service or must accept an active duty 
for training period of 6 consecutive months. 

I should now like to discuss the continuous 6 months training pro- 

ram in detail. This chart describes our experience in training the 
first 29,000 young men to enter the 6 months training program. The 
title says “Military Occupational Specialty Training in Six Months 
Program.” 

Next are listed as points of reference across the chart the full 26 
weeks of the program. 

Next, I invite your attention to the blue area with white dots at 
either end of the 26-week program, these each represent a week for 
travel and processing at the beginning and end of the training period. 
It provides the time for the soldier to go from his home to the training 
camp and return, and the time for physical exams, aptitude tests, and 
other essential administrative actions. 

First, all 29,000 men, regardless of arm or service, were given an 
intensive 8 weeks basic combat training course to learn the rudiments 
of soldiering, develop their physical conditioning and impart stand- 
ards of discipline and dress characteristic of a good soldier. At the 
conclusion of this phase, all men returned home on leave for about 2 
weeks and then returned to a training camp to complete their training. 

About 46 percent entered advanced individual training in the combat 
arms, followed by 6 weeks of applicatory team training. Another 4 
percent took advanced individual training in skills requiring 10 weeks 
for qualification, such as armor crewmen and signal technicians and 
then followed 4 weeks of team training. 

Another 3 percent, such as radio operators, took a still longer period 
of 12 weeks individual training, followed by 2 weeks of team training. 

The remaining 46 percent entered courses of 14 to 16 weeks’ duration 
to become qualified as antiaircraft technicians, radar men, communica- 
tions specialists, electrical technicians, and mechanics. 

The brevity of the 6 months training program does not permit team 
training for this latter group of specialists. In fact, as indicated on 
this chart, some young men in the bottom group have voluntarily 
given up their authorized leave so that they might have the benefit of 
the instruction provided in these specialist skills requiring 16 weeks. 
While they do not take the leave, they are reimbursed for it. This 
program provides 97 percent of the basic skill requirements of our 
Reserve components; the remaining 3 percent require longer periods 
of individual training than 26 weeks will permit. To those who would 
say that some way time can be saved in this program, I would point 
out that the Army would like very much to train this remaining 3 
percent if it could in good conscience compress or remove steps in this 
schedule to permit longer specialist training. 

If we had only muskets in the Army and that was all that was 
needed, this problem would be simple, but such is not the case and 
we have to face the facts that our equipment is more complex than 
ever before, and the future will be more demanding of special] skills. 

The Army takes great pride in the accomplishments of this program. 
These 29,000 young men represented on this chart have been trained 
in 185 different specialties. To those who would say that these spe- 
cialists can somehow be trained some other way, I would point out 
that each individual represented on this chart has been trained by 
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the Active Army in a specialty recommended by his National Guard 
or Army Reserve company commander. In other words s, the 46 per- 
cent of long term specialists in the last 2 bars are the voices of com- 
pany commanders calling out, “I need this man trained for this job 
so I can have an effective « company. 

We in the Department of the Army are looking at this need through 
the eyes of company commanders on the spot who are trying to build 
units of fighting men equal to today’s demands and the demands of 
the future. They know and we know that only in the Active Army 
exist the facilities, the instructors, the equipment, and the up-to-the- 
minute know-how to get this training job done expeditiously and ef- 
fectively. 

I would now discuss the team training or basic unit training shown 
on the chart for the top three groups. ‘These men represent the fight- 
ing men of the Army; they are the men whose norma] habitat in time 
of war is the battle area, day and night, these are the men who put 
the blood upon the enemy’s shirt, these are the men who know and 
feel the full fury of the enemy’s attack. In their hands rests the Army 
decision in battle. Their survival and the success of their units de- 
mand the finest training their country can provide. 

This program trains them as individuals and then without a break, 
without losing the momentum of the program, before they can forget, 

before their physical conditioning falls off, they are placed in applice 
tory training with others in squ: ad, platoon, and company problems iu 
the field. 

Thus, they can see the reasons for it all, thus is developed a con- 
fidence ‘stemming from knowledge and accomplishment. For these, 
the fighting men, the Army feels this is their most important training. 

This is a good chart because if we wanted to discuss active duty for 
training programs of different lengths, we have only to draw a ver- 

tical line at the chosen spot: on the left is what you get, and on the 
right is what you have sacrificed. 

‘Of course, that on the right is eliminated from the active duty 
phase but the training must still be accomplished sometime, some- 
where before the soldier and his unit are ready to perform their 
inission. 

If we think in terms of armory training, I should point out that 
training accomplished in the first 8 weeks of the continuous 6-months’ 
training program would require at least 2 years and 2 annual unit 
training periods in a Reserve component unit to accomplish similar 
results. 

Even this does not tell the full story. Let us look at this next chart 
for a moment. There is shown here as an example an infantry heavy 
weapons company—it has been selected because it is quite similar to 
the new infantry company in the pentomic army division. 

Note listed at the bottom are the 17 distinct skill areas that are re- 
quired to make this a smooth functioning and effective company. 

There is a radiotelephone operator, forward observer, communica- 
tions chief, motor sergeant, wheeled vehicle mechanic, armorer, supply 
specialist, antitank gunner, machinegunner, mortar gunner, recon- 
naissance sergeant, switchboard operator, fire direction computer, 
truckdriver, company clerk, mess steward, and cooks. 
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Now, referring to the two red blocks titled “Basic Unit Training and 
Advanced Individual Training,” these express the company com- 
mander’s problem. 

The 6-month program will produce for him all the basic skills re- 
quired in his company and will eliminate advanced individual training 
as a job for him to do with the limited resources at his disposal. 

The company then can devote its efforts to basic unit training. If, 
however, one should choose to shorten the continuous 6-month training 
program, then the individual training eliminated from the active duty 
phase is accomplished i in the unit. This means for the companv com- 
mander he is at all times trying to train soldiers in a variety of sepa- 
rate skills and he can never get around to training as a unit and prob- 
ably never comple‘e individual training. 

Finally, I should like to return to the first chart. The purpose of 
the whole Army program—the combination of prior-service men and 
graduates of the continuous 6 months’ training program, will provide a 
stockpile of military skills in our Reserve component units that will 
reduce the time required after mobilization to produce units ready for 
battle. It will assure a National Guard and an Army Reserve instantly 
responsive to the needs of modern war. 

Mr. Chairman, that completes my prepared statement. 

Mr. Brooxs. Thank you very much, General. 

I notice the last paragraph was changed considerably, the last sen- 
tence from ithe manuscript that we have, and that is the purpose of 
the whole Army program. You have changed it, I believe, in your 
reading. 

General Aprams. Yes, sir; I did. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

You think the phraseology which you used is better than the one 
you have in the manuscript 

General Aprams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. So as I understand it, the purpose of the whole pro- 
gram is to provide a Reserve in training to the point that when emer- 
gencies come you can take over and become operable as a combat unit 
with the shortest possible time ? 

General Anrams, That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Your program is a 34-week program. 

That is what you indicate in your chart? 

General Anrams. Yes, oo 

Mr. Brooxs. That is about 814 months; isn’t that what it is? 

General Aprams. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. So that your full program would run even beyond the 
prop: ee 6 months’ program that we are discussing today ‘ 

Genoral Aprams. In order to produc e a division; that is right, sir. 

Mr. atin You will need the 6 months, which is 24 weeks, plus 
the additional number of weeks to make the 34-week program before 
your division is ready for combat ¢ 

General ApraMs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. Now, will it be ready at the end of 34 weeks for major 
combat 

General Asrams. If the individual training is completed and de- 
pending upon the amount of basic unit training accomplished before 
mobilization, then the balance represents the difference between that 
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and 34 weeks representing the time required to deploy the division for 
combat. c 

Mr. Brooxs. You have 10 weeks’ lag in between, between the pro- 
posed program of 6 months 

General Abrams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. And the amount of time you say that is necessary to 
train that division. ' ; r 

General Aprams. Yes, sir. 

_ Mr. Brooks. Now, if you give that division 6 months’ training, then 
it will require 10 more weeks, which is 214 more months, before it will 
be ready for actual combat. | 

General Asrams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. Now, I have been very much impressed by your presen- 
tation and that of Secretary Milton. 

I think if there is anybody who knows the Reserve program of the 
Army, it is Secretary Milton and yourself. The Secretary was pro- 
ceeding even without his manuscript and giving us more figures than 
I can absorb, in the limited time that he took. =~ 

So I want to congratulate you on a fine presentation. I want to 
ask you—then I will turn the rest of the questioning over to the rest 
of the members of the committee, as they are loaded with questions. 

I have been wondering whether it is necessary to require 2 weeks, 1 
week for induction and 1 week for dismissal. 

Now, when the National Guard goes to camp in the summer it has 
only 2 total weeks totrain. Therefore, if you took 1 week off to induct 
them and 1 week to dismiss them, you wouldn’t have any training. 

On a 6-month program, it takes a full week to take a man out of the 
guard we will say, and bring him to the base camp where he is being 
trained—it takes a full week to get him from the guard unit, where 
he already has his equipment, his background, he has been oriented to 
some extent, and yet it takes him a full week for that. Now, why is 
that ? 

General Asrams. Mr. Chairman, I would like to discuss, or break 
that period down a little bit, if I may, sir. 

We include in this week an average of 2 days of travel time from his 
home to the station at which he takes his training. Our experience 
has been that the average distance traveled by the man who enters this 
program from his home to his initial station is approximately 800 
miles. Some are less and some are more; the average is about 800. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, that, of course, would mean that the man would 
be about 1,600 miles. You are using very few bases, then, if you have 
to go 1,600 miles to get a man to training. 

General Aprams. We are using only seven, sir, for the initial basic 
combat training phase. 

Mr, Brooks. Perhaps you can improve as your program goes on and 
have more bases closer to the men. 

General Arras. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. So as to reduce that lag in time. 

General Anrams. Yes, sir. 

Then we allow 3 days for reception processing under the provisions 
of our Army regulations, Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday of the 
first week being set aside for this processing. 

There are 16 different reception, orientation, interviewing, process- 
ing, physical examining and mental testing actions accomplished dur- 
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ing this phase. All are considered essential and many are required 
by law. 

Then precycle training follows that. I might add here, sir 

Mr. Brooxs. General, on that point before you get too far along, 
your inoculations, for instance—all of that can be done by the guard, 
can’t they ¢ 

General Aprams. Not with a uniform standard, sir, because the time 
would have to be taken at that end, too. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, the guard, though, has its regular drill periods. 
Inoculation could be done under those circumstances at home, 
couldn’t they ? 

General Asrams. In all cases, sir, because of the dispersion of the 
unit of the guard, they would not have conveniently available the 
necessary facilities to accomplish these inoculations and physical 
examinations. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, could you make them available? 

General Anrams. I think the answer to that would be that they 
could be made available but it would be an expensive and an elaborate 
system in order to provide that degree of coverage for all the units of 
the guard. 

Mr. Brooxs. Here is what I am getting at. 

You have a limited time. Even under your request you only have 
6 months to train these men. Now, if you take 2 weeks out of the 6 
months for inducting and releasing them, that is not justified if you 
can find a way to prepare those men for training to some extent before 
they arrive at the camp. 

Do you see what I am driving at, General ¢ 

General Aprams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. brooks. So I am wondering why, especially with the guards- 
men and it would seem to me it would apply to ail of your Reserves, 
if such things as the issuance of equipment and the inoculations and 
those things couldn’t be done at home before those men go on their 
active-duty training. 

General Abrams. I w ould like to say this, sir. I think—we had an 
example this summer which I think bears out the importance of this 
subject of physical examining and this general processing. 

‘{his summer a group of ROTC students arrived at Fort Hood for 
their regular summer encampment, and they were at that time g ven 
the physical examination by the facilities that were available at Fort 
Hood. 

In the course of this, the Army doctors discovered that one of the 
young men was quite ill and he was promptly placed in a hospital. 
W ithin 2 days that young man had passed away, because of condi- 
tions, physical conditions that prevailed at the time of his arrival. 
The thoroughness of the physical examination which he received on 
arrival was in our opinion the reason that this important thing was 
discovered and that he was not taken on for duty or other things 
which might have further contributed to his illness. 

So we have a responsibility in here for thoroughness and complete- 
ness which I think we feel urged to carry out, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. And you feel that you need the one week’s time to get 
them home, too ? 

General Anrams. Yes, sir. 











Mr. Brooxs. Why do you need that, General ? 

General Aprams. I would say this to that, too, sir. I showed on my 
chart for simplicity these administrative times at either end. Now, 
60 percent of all of the men that come to the 6-month program finish 
their basic training at one station and then they go to another station 
to complete their training. 

They go to another station because we are trying so hard to train 
the specialties that are needed. We have, for instance, only Fort Mon- 
mouth that can carry on some signal tri 1ining—not all signal training, 
but some signal training. 

So the man who takes his basic at Fort Ord, if he is required to be 
trained as a signal technician and the only place we can train this kind 
of signal technician is at Fort Monmouth, we then move him to Fort 
Monmouth for training. That is after completion of his basic combat 
training. And this amount of travel time occurring between basic 
combat training and advanced training is in fact included in the two 
periods which I showed for simplicity purposes at either end of my 
chart. 

Mr. Brooxs. Well, I am not going to pursue the matter for the 
time being here. But I want to ask you later on, in reference to other 
areas, where it seemed to me that you might at least explain to the 
committee why you have not tightened up on the time and pushed the 
training. 

But I want to yield now to some of the members of the committee. 
I yield to Mr. Winstead. 

Mr. Wiwnsrteap. General, if I understand correctly, what you want 
to do with this 6-month training is get these units in readiness in case 
there is some emergency and you would have trained units available 
to send into action in a short period of time as a unit is that correct ? 

General Aprams. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Wrinsteap. Now, the Army | assume, then, has changed its posi- 
tion to that which it took during the Korean war. The Mississippi and 
Alabama National Guard, the 3lst Division, when it was activated, 
they sent to the Far Eastern Command 7,580 enlisted men, and 614 
officers, and after they had trained I recall we had a lot of trouble 
with them and the Regular services, and I was inclined to believe 
the Regular service was justified in breaking up the National Guard 
units, except for the one reason they had assured them if they got in 
combat they would let them go fight together as a unit. 

hat was the whole contention. 

The argument of the Army was not that they were not trained 
but that they needed them for fillers. more so than as a unit, and for 
that reason they justified breaking up the National Guard units. 

They also put up thisargument. In my little town of Gulfport, and 
practically every community in thi it area, nearly all men of military 
age were activated. Many of them were World War II veterans. 
The argument was that if you wiped out a division you would get one 
little town and just hit every home in the town. 

Well, that made sense tome. But their position at that time doesn’t 
correspond with what you are saying this morning, 

Now, Iam wondering if the guard are being led to believe that again: 
that they would fight as a unit. Of course, you didn’t make that 
decision. You may not make the next one. I find from year to yea 
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they change personnel down there, and change the plans. But it is 
your understanding at the present time, if the National Guard 
goes in and trains, that in case of an emergency they would be per- 
mitted—or they would be sent overseas into battle as a unit, rather than 
to back up on them as the Army did during the Korean war and break 
them up and send them over as fillers? It is a matter of record. I 
have the figures as to just what happened to the 31st Division. 

Some 10,500 from Alabama and Mississippi were activated, and if 
the Army was correct they were ready for combat the time they were 
broken up, and so much furor occurred, 

So your testimony would make sense to me if your organization and 
the spokesmen for your organization didn’t change their minds from 
year to year. But the one point I want to know, so the National speek 
men will know, is whether or not it is your purpose to break the unit 
up or send them overseas asa unit? I think, whatever your position is 
and whatever statement is made to them and whatever commitment is 
made by the Army, they should be fulfilled in case of an emergency. 

General Aprams. Mr. Congressman, I can sate categoric: ‘ally that 
the Army plans, the Army war plans, and the current Ar my plans not 
only contemplate this but they are dependent on the use of these units. 

Mr. Winsreap. As 

General ApramMs. As units and as they exist. We have to do this. 
We must do this. 

Mr. Winsteap. And applies to the national 

General Aprams. And provision is made for the relacements or re- 
enforcements that might be necessary from the pool of individuals 
who are outside of our unit strength and who would have to be 
brought in and given a bit of refresher training. Those are the men 
who would provide the individual reenforcement. But the Army plan 
is dependent, sir, on these units. 

Mr. Winsrrap. Well, I wanted the record to show exactly what 
your position is at this time so far as the National Guard units are 
concerned. 

Now I have a number of questions I would like to ask Mr. Milton, 
Mr. Chairman, but if you want to finish with the general first-—— 

Mr. Brooxs. I think they are both together, Mr. Winstead. That 
was the idea of hearing them both and asking them both questions. 

Mr. Devereux. Will the gentleman yield at that point ¢ 

Mr. WinstEAp. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. Devereux. Is it not true, General, that the employment of these 
divisions as units or as individual members of the divisions will depend 
upon whether or not they are properly trained as a unit ? 

General Aprams. Yes, sir. We plan to use them as divisions and as 
units, and our program which we are advocating here is to produce the 
conditions that will permit that. 

Mr. Devereux. Thank you. 

Mr. WinsvEAp. May I say in connection with the 31st Division to 
which I referred, whether they were trained or not, the Army itself 
declared them ready for combat at the time they were breaking up the 
units. Th at isa matter of record also. 

General Aprams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Winsteap. Mr. Milton, you deal not only with Reserve but you 
deal with personnel for the Regular Establishment, too ? 
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Secretary Minton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Winsteap. Now in this increase in your enlistments for the 
6-month training program, after you reduce your 8 years to 5 years, 
did that help to boost up your enlistments? 

I am inclined to think it did. You already put that into practice, 
the 6-month training plus 414 years of active participation. Have 
you recruited any under that ? 

Secretary Mirron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wixsreap. I think that will help you to recruit more, myself. 

Secretary Mitron. I think so, too, sir. 

Mr. Winsreap. Now, the point 1 am wondering about, after all the 
Regular Establishment and the Reserve c omponents build up our total 
manpower s‘rength for our service 

Secretary Muxton. Right. 

Mr. Wivsrrap. I think you have done a marvelous job in selling this 
program and stressing it, and trying to get these boys to enlist even 
in the Regular service voluntar ily. 

Now, how have your long-term enlistments come along during this 
period ? ’ 

I know we considered giving incentives to getting them to reenlist 
in the Regular Establishment. And then we encourage long-term en- 
listments. During the same period this Reserve program has been 
stepped up how has your long-term enlistment program come along? 

Secretary Mitton. There has not been 

Mr. Winsteap. I don’t mind telling you why I asked the question. 
I don’t know and I would like to know. I have understood that prob- 
ably you enlisted about 31,000—I don’t know whether this is correct 
or not. Somebody just suggested it. I am trying to find out the facts, 
that is all. I am not saying it is true or not true. But someone sug- 
gested to me probably there were thirty-some-odd thousand less long- 
term enlis‘ments in 1956 than you had in 1955 for the Regular services. 

Secretary Mirron. The actual figures, Mr. W instead, are that in 
fiscal 1956 our Regular Army enlistees fell from 98,000 to about 
75,000, sir. 

Mr. Winsteap. That is 1956? 

Secre‘ary Minton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Winsteap. What about the first part of 1957? 

Secretary Mirton. No, that was calendar. 

Mr. Wrinsteap. Calendar. I see. 

Soerotary Mr.ro~ T don’t have—you are asking—— 

Mr. Wrinsteap. Well—— 

Secretary Mitton. I will have to get that. But these figures really 
lag before they come to me. 

Mr. Wrnsteap. I am just trying to get what the facts are. as to 
whether or not this buildup on our Reserve program—and frankly I 
am interested in it. In other words, you complied pretty much—first 
when we passed this act you complied pretty well with most of the 
things that were required. 

I am not inclined to agree on this proposition of 6 months for the 
guard. If you can sell me on that, all right. What I am wondering: 
If we have put so much stress on the enlistment in the Reserve that 
we may not have stressed sufficiently, at the same time, to get these 
reenlistments and long-term enlistments in the regular service, and 
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that if we build this up to the point we are now driving if we will 
neglect the other to such an extent that we will be in the same category 
or maybe a worse plight on our long-term enlistments and reenlist- 
ments in the regular service. 

Secretary Minton. Mr. Winstead, I would come before this commit- 
tee with a great deal of trepidation if I had to admit there had been 
any diminution of our ability to keep up the enlistments in the Reg- 
ular Army. 

Mr. Winsreap. And this is to your advantage, as I understand, that 
you would permit these men to be discharged from the regular service 
and give these men a period to recruit them in the National Guard. 

I am talking about the regular servicemen. 

Secretary Minron. We want to go—— 

Mr. Winsreap. Now the thing strikes me: if you do what I prob- 
ably would do—if I was in the Regular Military Establishment, 
whether the National Guard liked it or not, I would do my best to sell 
these boys to go back first in the Army Reserve and second in the 
National Guard unit. Certainly you will not just turn these people 
footloose without any indoctrination as to the advantages of the reg- 
ular Reserve program ¢ 

Secretary Miuron. May I reply to that, sir? 

Mr. Winstreap. Yes, sir. 

Secretary Mirron. The Army has no desire but to have the strongest 
National Guard possible. Under the National Defense Act of 1916, 
and as amended in 1920 they are our first echelon of defense and we 
must rely upon them. 

And Mr. Brucker would get rid of me tomorrow if he ever thoucht 
I was tolerating one thought that anything would happen to this Na- 
tional Guard. 

Mr. Chairman, I pray your indulgence for just a moment because 
I think I answered a question that Genera] Devereux raised yesterday. 
When the staff position, as General Abrams has gone through it, was 
first presented to me I was very apprehensive that we might have some 
diminution in the strength of the National Guard. 

Then it was presented to the section 5 committee and I personally 
went before the section 5 committee and I expressed to them my appre- 
hension and I said that I thought maybe we ought to have a phased-in 
program. 

I couldn’t compromise on the 6 months’ program. I just can’t in all 
conscience do that but I said, “Maybe we ought to have a phased-in 
program and let’s approach this thing over a 15-month period bv which 
you would have less than 6 months and the 6-month program.” 

I disagreed with the staff on 2 or 3 positions. 

The staff position was that the men who were in the National Guard 
and the United States Army Reserve at the present time would not be 
permitted to go to the 6 months’ training program even if they wished 
it. They wanted to do it by another means. 

And I said that any man who is in these units now who wants to 
take this program must have the opportunity of doing it. 

So I disagreed with them on that issue. Then I said, Let’s try a 
phase-in program. The section 5 committee voted for the 6 months’ 
training program. And then when I saw what the section 5 committee 
did, I said, “There has to be additional steps taken so that none of 
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these Reserve components will fall in strength, the National Guard, or 
the United States Army Reserve. 

Then I worked out three points which Mr. Brucker brought to you 
yes‘erday, one of which you have just touched on. 

Mr. Brooks. Five points. Weren’t there five ¢ 

Secretary Mitton. Well, maybe there were five. 

There were really three major ones. And may I touch on the one 
that is worrying Mr. Winstead. 

I say that the local guard commander who knows the men who have 
been inducted into the service and that they are coming out at a par- 
ticular time, I think he ought to have every opportunity to recruit 
that man into the guard. 

The National Guard Bureau asked me if I saw any objection to them 
writing to him before he was out of the service. I said, “You can 
start the day he goes into the service.” 

Mr. Wrinsteap. Now, Mr. Secretary, to save time, there is one point 
that Mr. Brucker didn’t answer to my satisfaction yesterday. I am 
not trying to put you on the — or anything like that. But I know 
some of you think that the National Guard can still meet the 400,000 
you say they need even with the 6-month training requirement. 

Now, the point that is worrying me: Suppose they do not, with 
every effort that you can make, would you then be willing to draft men 
and assign them to the National Guard to fill that — , 

Secretary Mirron. I am helpless to draft into the National Guard; 
no, sir. 

Mr. Winsteap. Well, your bill in 1955 made provisions, did it 
not 

Secretary Minton. That is right 

Mr. Wrnsrrap. To take—that was the proposition that was sub- 
mitted to us from them—I wouldn’t say you, but it came from the 
Pentagon, to resort to the draft if they didn’t go in the Reserve ? 

Secretary Miiron. That is right. 

That was a part of the bill, but it did not pass. 

Mr. Winsteap. What I am trying to say: In case we reach the point 
we can’t meet the 400,000 quota, would you favor going back to the 
proposition that was submitted in your origin: | bill in 1955 to fill the 
quota for the National Guard / 

Secretary Minron. Mr. Winstead, I don’t think we have to even 
dream of such a thought as that. 

Mr. Wrnstnap. Well, suppose, though, we did. You know we 
thought this before and we found out our dreams were not correct. 

Secretary Mirron. That is right. 

Mr. Winsrrap. Suppose we did reach such a point, would you then 
favor it? 

Secretary Miron. At this point, I don’t think I would because T 
think that our whole thought has been on a voluntary concept, and 
I believe we can still have a voluntary concept. 

Mr. Ww INSTEAD. I understand you probably coul l. But in case we 
don’t, we still would have to resort to something, either change the 
saielehloes. resort to the provisions in your original bill in 1955 on 
do something to fill that quota. Or else go lacking. We would have 
to meet it one way or the other. 

Mr. Brooxs. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Wiysteap. Yes; I yield. 
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Mr. Brooxs. I don’t believe the gentleman would favor drafting 
men for the National Guard. I think the gentleman would still want 
the State to retain control over the guard. 

Mr. Wrinsteap. Well, the bill that was submitted in 1955, though, 
did have a provision to take men under the draft and assign them to 
the National Guard, isn’t that correct? That came from the Pentagon 4 

Mr. Brooxs. The committee didn’t accept it. 

Mr. Winsrrap. I know it, but it came—I know it didn’t. I don’t 
think we would again. But I want to know how the Pentagon and 
the administration, and it goes all the way up to the President, feel 
about that. 

General Ginper. Mr. Chairman, may I add a thought——- 

Mr. Brooks. Let me ask you this, Mr. Secretary, if I may, before 
we get away from you. 

Under the fifth provision suggested by Secretary Brucker yester- 
day where you can shorten the terms of the enlistment period on active 
duty provided a man is willing to go into the guard, you can control the 
situation of the personnel, I mean the number of the personnel of the 
guard, can’t you ? 

Secretary Minton. That is right. 

Mr. Brooks. For instance, a man is drafted for 2 years. If you say, 
“If you want to get out in 20 months and it is necessary to do it we 
will let you go to the guard on active duty, after 20 months on active 
duty”—now could that be worked all right ? 

Secretary Mivron. Yes, sir; itcan. You are referring to 4 (d) (3) 
of the Universal Military Training Service Act, sir, as I recall. 

Mr. Brooxs. That is right. In that event it would be a simple mat- 
ter to keep the guard filled up to its maximum authorized stength, if 
you so desired. isn’t that true ? 

Secretary Mitron. That is right. 

Mr. Brooks. If it is necessary to resort to that. 

Secretary Minton. That is right, but I would have to tie that in, into 
the unit commander’s need for that man and his acceptability into the 
unit. 

Mr. Brooks. I would want you to tie it into this thought, too, the 
unit commander’s agreement to accept the individual. 

Secretary Miron. That is right. 

Mr. Brooxs. Because the guard is under the State. 

Secretary Minron. That is correct. 

Mr. Brooxs. And the final matter as to whether or not the individual 
is exempt in the guard is still in the State, isn’t that true? 

Secretary Minton. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Norblad. 

Mr. NorsiAp. Mr. Winstead, are you through ? 

Mr. Winsreap. Yes. 

Mr. Norsiap. General, at the beginning you showed your various 
specialists, your radio man right through to your cook, in a cohesive 
unit, and that is the unit you are going to send out as a single com- 
ponent. 

I am wondering since those units are made up of men who are 18, 
19, 20, which is the age of life that I assume they are doing most shift- 
inge-they are getting rinarried or going to college or moving away from 
their parent’s home to their own—don’t you find a great deal of break- 
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ing up of the units because of the fact that during that age of life 
they are shifting around some? 

General Aprams. Yes, sir, Mr. Congressman, there is turmoil in the 
personnel in these units. 

I would like to add, however, that it is not only the 6 month trainee 
who is in that unit but an integral part of this is the prior serviceman 
who represents a little older man and also represents a greater degree 
of stability in the community. 

Mr. Norsrap. Yes. But you do have the turmoil with the younger. 

General Aprams. Yes, sir, that is correct. 

Mr. Norsiap. Mr. Secretary, let me ask you this question, if I may. 
You gave us the figure on the new armories that had been built in a 
given time. 

Secretary Minron. Yes. 

Mr. Norsiap. And the new Reserve training centers. 

Secretary Minton. Right. 

Mr. Norsiap. Has there been any thinking about the possibility of 
unifying those? I happen to refer to my home terr itory. I think of 
the example of Salem, Oreg. It has an armory that is an old, old 
building, about 40 years old, on the edge of town. There are 2 beau- 
tiful new armories and a Navy reserve unit. Couldn’t those things be 
put together and worked out better and more economically to give 
everybody more facilities ? 

Secretary Mitton. Mr. Norbland, I couldn’t agree with you more, 
but I will say that that is one of the most difficult problems I have to 
face and every time I come before your committee somebody raises 
exactly that same question, how far down the road are you going. 

In the matter of National Guard, I have always found them most 
helpful in trying to work out a combination, and with the other ser- 
vices, too, and we do have a coordinating board, but in many instances 
it is impossible. And then the matter of storage space for equipment 
is a factor that enters into the picture. 

You are absolutely right, that more can be done and we are pushing 
hard to get a unified ‘and cohesive structure out in the field. 

Mr. Norstap. Yes. One comment and I will be through. I haven’t 
any more questions. 

‘ou said, and I think Secretary Brucker said that the young men 
coming out of the 6 months training program are probably the best 
salesmen you have. As you know, I have had a great deal of ex- 
perience with that, with some kids very near and dear to me who 
have gone through the program and are thoroughly satisfied. I am 
not completely satisfied, but they are. 

As an example, I might tell you this, that on Monday afternoon I 
left here—after the hearings—and went to my office. In my pile of 
papers was a magazine called “Armor” which had been sent to me and 
one I had not seen before. I took it home and there were 2 or 3 17- 
year-olds watching television, as usual. I handed them the magazine, 
the television went off and I had to get them away from the magazine 
for dinner. a were completely “entranced by the contents of the 
magazine, which I didn’t know of before. My compliments to who- 
ever is publishing that magazine. 

Secretary Mriron. I want to transmit that observation to the “Ar- 
mor” people. [Laughter. | 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Fisher. 
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Mr. Fisner. Mr. Chairman, there are 2 questions that occur to me, 
that I think might be proper to inject. One is to General Abrams. 

In your presentation and charts and so forth, you gave a package 
training program of 34 weeks, as I understand it, and yet the 6 months 
provides a course of only 26 weeks, 

Now, how do you reconcile that? You were willing to settle on the 
6 months, which is 26 weeks, but your program seems to call for 34. 
Does it take some of that in reserve training after they get out, or 
how do you reconcile it? I was just a little confused on the matter. 

General Aprams. Yes, sir. Could we put that chart back on, please. 

Now, sir, you will rec all in deser ibing this chart I said that once this 
phase, the basic individual, basic combat individual phase was com- 
pleted, some of these men continued on in the division and some went 
to school. 

Now those men that get this far with this division and come out 
here into school [indicating] are joining this division at some area 
in here [indicating]. It varies with the length of their course. 

The 6-month training program which we are discussing here today 
for individuals if applied against this chart in its entirety and with all 
of the people, kinds of people that are included in here, then comes 
out into here [indicati at some point out in here. So it is apply- 
ing the 6 month training progr am for individuals against this chart. 
This represents approximately what can be accomplished. And it is 
this that would have to be accomplished after mobilization. 

The 6 months program coupled with the Reserve component train- 
ing program will complete or get most of the basis unit training done 
in here. And that is what should be done at the armory and the annual 
unit training period. 

Mr. Lanxkrorp. Will the gentleman yield to me at this point? 

Mr. Fisuer. Yes, sir, I yield. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. Yesterday, General, if I am not mistaken General 
Taylor said that even assuming that the 6-month program goes 
through, that it would then take 17 weeks if every man in the unit 
had the 6 months’ training, it would then take 17 weeks before that 
unit could be deployed. Now that is 17 on top of the 26, which makes 
43, and yet in the package deal you can make it in 34. 

General Aprams. Yes, sir. Mr. Congressman, I know we discussed 
that matter with the Chief of Staff before he came over here and he 
had intended to respond I think with a statement about 50 percent, 
which is indeed, sir, 17 weeks, and I think he hesitated to get more 
specific than that because you then get to the area of classified material 
as it pertains to our actual capability or our actual plans. 

I have tried to avoid getting down to the final word here today, 
that with a certain program we will have units that can do certain 
things within certain times, specific times. 

Mr. Brooks. General, this afternoon before we recess, could we go 
in executive session and you can explain that to the committee ? 

General Anrams. I would be delighted, sir, and explain that more 
on the charts. 

Mr. Brooks. Will that be all right, Mr. Lankford ? 

Mr. Lanxrorp. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. Brooks. All right. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. Thank you. 
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Mr. Brooxs. It is noon. Shall we proceed? We better adjourn 
until 2 o’clock. If there is no objection, we will adjourn—can you 
come back, Mr. Secretary ? 

Secretary Mitron. I will be right here at your disposal. 

Mr. Brooks. General ? 

General Aprams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. Also I would like to have the members of the commit- 
tee know that we have asked General Erickson of the National Guard 
Bureau to be here and General Hershey in the event we finish these 
witnesses early. 

Now one more thing I would like to say. I asked Admiral Higgins, 
who had charge of the Kighth Naval District, to be up here. At the 
time that I asked him to come as a witness I had not known of this 
change in plans of the Reserve program and I had intended to permit 
the committee to cover the area served by that command very carefully, 
check up to see the status of the Reserve activities, inc luding the build- 
ings and the training program and all of that from the admiral. 

We have now such a large program here for the subcommittee at 
this time that—I talked to him in detail yesterday and then have re- 
leased him. If we need him later on, we can call on him. Iam grate- 
ful for Admiral Higgins for coming all the way up here for the com- 
mittee to testify and then we released him. 

So if there is no further business, the committee will adjourn until 
2 o'clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12 o’clock noon the committee adjourned to recon- 
vene at 2 p. m. of the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Brooks. The subcommittee will please come to order. 

We are going to be a little late getting started because there is a 
rollcall in the House of Representatives going on. It is just about 
completed, however. I expect the rest of the members to drift in. 

In the meantime, I thought we could proceed. We can get a few 
questions in before the rest of the committee comes. Let’s proceed, 
then, with the questions. I have a great many in mind, and I am 
sure some of the other members have a lot of questions, too. 

Now, Mr. Secretary, there is no provision in the law, is there, re- 
garding a floor for the strength of the National Guard? 

Secretary Minton. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. There is none in the law. 

Secretary Miiron. No, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. There is no provision in the law covering a floor for 
the personnel of the Army Reserve, either, is there / 

Secretary Mirron. That is right. 

Mr. Brooks. We have been trying to build up and we haven’t 
thought of floors. 

Secretary Mu: ton. That is right. 

Mr. Brooks. To protect the reverse situation. We have always 
been thinking of building and increasing the numbers. I want to 
compliment you on the statement that was made in reference to the 
building of reserve facilities for the National Guard. and for the Fed- 
eral Reserve in the Army. 
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Now, you spent $28.7 million this year on guard facilities and some 
18 million for Reserve facilities. Could you ‘tell me this, sir, if this is 
a fair question. Aren’t we running short of authorizations for Re- 
serve facilities ? . 

Secretary Minron. Yes, sir. We still have to have more, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. More authorizations. We just about used up our 
authorizations. 

Secretary Mriron. That is right. 

Weare going to ask this ¢ ommittee to give us an increased authoriza- 
tion. Thatis coming in ata later date, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. I introduced a bill to increase the authorization by 
$250 million. Now, that will probably be needed from what you say. 

Secretary Miiron. That is right. 

Mr. Brooks. The guard and the Reserve: will they be able to 
accept and to take care with proper training and facilities the Reserves 
that come out of the Regular Establishment beginning August 9, 
when the law really becomes fin: ally operative ? 

Secretary Miuron. We do not anticipate any problem there, sir. 
Of course, we are going right ahead with our construction program. 
We are pursuant that, too, but we foresee no difficulty at this moment. 

Mr. Brooxs. You have enough facilities to take care of the incre- 
ment even as of date August 9, and subsequent to that? 

Secretary Minron. I think I would like to answer it this way, sir. 

Our facilities program in my considered opinion is in tempo with 
the increasing strength, and I do not at this moment see any reason 
to feel that these—and there are 113,000 coming out in 1957, after 
August 9, 1957. That is fiscal year 1958. I do not see that they are 
going to so overcrowd our facilities that we are going ot be embar- 
rassed. We are, of course, right now in the midst of the 1957 con- 
struction program, and we are also asking for $55 million in the 1958 
program to continue this construction. 

Mr. Brooks. $55 million. 

Secretary Mirron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. That will be considerably more than you had in the 
1957 program. 

Secretary Mirron. Yes, sir, it will. 

Mr. Brooks. But that will give you enough facilities to meet your 
program as it develops. 

Secretary Miron, That is right. And T am prepared to give you 
a full presentation on the facilities aspect of this, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, we want whatever you wish to give now. But 
I think you have covered it, and the general has covered it pretty well 
already. 

Secretary Mirron. I think so, too, 

But if the committee wishes it, we have a detailed presentation. 

Mr. Brooxs. Now, when we bring up the increased authorization 
bill, which may come up this year—— 

Secretary Minron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. We can go into that at that time. 

Reference was made to the need of reducing from 8 to 6 years the 
amount of the Reserve obligation for men with 6 months of training. 
T didn’t fully understand the reasoning behind that. 
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Secretary Miron. It goes back, sir, to a limitation of the man 1814, 
to 25. Under the law, he only has a 6-year obligation. He cannot 
have more than 6 years under the law. 

Mr. Brooks. Even with 6 months training? 

Secretary Min TON. Even with 6 months of training. That was 
the controlling factor in our modification of the Re: ady Reserve provi- 
sion which | awed on the chart. 

Mr. Brooks. Therefore, a man below 1814 should not have a greater 
obligation if he goes in for a 6 months’ training program. 

Secretary Miron. He ought to have lesser ongeson, as I have 
understood the sentiment of this committee and of the law. because 
that was an inducement program to get him to come a and he actually 
has 1 year less under our ser al. 

Mr. Brooxs. Now, the guard—the law provides something in refer- 
ence to 3 months, an wes than 3 months training for a guardsman. 
Are you familiar with that situ: ition ! 4 

Secret: ry Minton. I am, yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. What doe s the law prov ide in that respec 4 

Secretary Mitron. The law says not less than 3 months nor more 
than 6 months. The interpretation of that provision—— 

Mr. Brooks. For what? For what purpose? Not less than three 
months for what purpose? 

Secretary Mitron. For basic training. And our interpretation of 
that law is that if a man serves 3 months on active duty for training, 
then he gets the earnback. 

And may I explain that point, sir? 

Mr. Brooks. If he serves more than 3 months. 

Secretary Mitron. If he serves 5 months or longer. 

Mr. Brooks. He gets an earnback. 

Secretary Minton. He gets an earnback. 

Mr. Brooks. If he serves less than 3 months he gets no earnback. 

Secretary Mitton. That is right, yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. That is the incentive for taking up the 3-month train- 
ing. 

Secretary Mitton. Three months or 6 months. 

Mr. Brooxs. Explain the earnback, for the benefit of the country. 
I think the committeemen know about it, but I think the record ought 
to reflect it. 

Secretary Mizron. Under the law, a young lad between 17 and 1814 
can enter—and you made this apply to the USAR as well as to the 
National Guard, but the USAR has never implemented this feature. 
A lad between 17 and 1814 who joins let’s say, the National Guard, 
continues until the age of 28 if he does not take any basic training, 
but if he takes the 6 months of basic training then he only has the 8- 
vear obligation which I showed you on the chart, and the difference 
between the 8- year iecio, and the 28 years, which you can well see 
could be 11 years or 101% years possibly, is what we c ‘all the earnback. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, if he takes no tr: alning, he goes until 28? 

Secretary Minton. He goes to 28. 

Mr. Brooxs. Of course, as a practical matter—there is General 
Hershey sitting here, and he can confirm it—nobody above 26 is being 
drafted. 

Secretary Mitron. That is right. 

Mr. Br OKS, Therefore, you actually would 270 to 26. 
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Secretary Miuron. That is right. 

Mr. Brooks. Isn’t that right ? t 

Re retary Mitron. That is right; which would mean probably a 9- 

ar obligation. 

he. Brooks. To 26 or through 26? 

Secretary Minron. It is to 26, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. To 26. So nobody who is older than 25 will be drafted; 
is that right ? 

Secretary Muzron. That is right. 

Mr. Brooks. As a practical matter, anyone with no training in the 
Reserve establishment now would have an obligation to continue to the 
age of 26. 

Secretary Miron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. In Active Reserve training. 

Would that be in the Ready Reserve / 

Secretary Minton. Yes, sir. The National Guard- 

Mr. Brooks. All of it is in the Ready Reserve. 

Secretary Miuron. Is entirely in the Ready Reserve. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, that applies to the Army Reserve, but you have 
not invoked that provision for the Army Reserve. 

Secretary Minron. The way the law reads, it says that if the Presi- 
dent by Executive order decrees that numbers are necessary, but the 
USAR and the Army has never asked to implement that, on the as- 
sumption that they would rather have a basically trained Reserve than 
to have men in there who do not have the basic training. 

Mr. Brooxs. Then in fairness to the guard, as it is now with no 
training, for a guardsman initially, that guardsman continues to the 
age of 26. 

Secretary Minron. Right, yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. W hereas, your Federal reservist, however, with 6 
months of training would continue—if he is 17, he would continue until 
he is 25? 

Secretary Minron. That is right. 

Mr. Brooxs. And under your program he would be released at 23. 

Secretary Mitron. That is right, yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. So in fairness to the guard, you would have a longer 
term trainee than you are planning under the Federal Reserve, isn’t 
that right? 

Secretary Minton. That is right. He passes to the Standby Reserve 
under our modification of the program. 

Mr. Brooks. The difference might be as much as 3 years. 

Secretary Miron. That is right, yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. So the question there is whether or not, it seems to me, 
the additional long term training of the reservist would to some extent 
offset the lack of initial 6 months’ full training, is that a correct state- 
ment ¢ 

Secretary Mriton. I think that is a proper appraisal of it, yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. All right. 

Now, the guardsman with 3 months of training—excuse me just a 
minute. Let’s listen to that bell. 

Mr. Ducanper. It is all right. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

The guardsman with 3 months of training would then be released 
when? I mean from his obligation as a ouardsman. 
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Secretary Mirron. Well, he has only an 8-year obligation. 

Mr. Brooks. So if he enters at the age of 17, he would be released 
at the age of 

Secretary Miuton. Twenty-five. 

Mr. Brooxs. Twenty-five. 

Secretary Mitron. Right. 

Mr. Brooks. If he took 3 months’ training. 

Now, the guardsman who has, of course, 6 months’ tr: aining would 
then, under your program, if he went in at the age of 17, be released 
at the age of 22, wouldn’t he? 

Secretary Minron. That is right, 3 years less. 

Mr. Brooxs. So you have an incentive there to induce him, if he 
wishes to do so, to take 6 months knowing that his total obligation as 
a reservist—and that is a ready reservist, the guard—will expire when 
he is 22. 

Secretary Mirron. That is right, yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. That is correct, isn’t it ? 

Secretary Minton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, don’t you believe that that incentive would cause 
many of these young men to take the 6 months’ training rather than 
stop at 3 months? 

Secretary Miron. No, sir, I don’t believe it will, Mr. Brooks. 

And that is premised primarily upon our experience with the 8- 
week program. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, the guard, as I understand it, agrees now to take 
11 weeks’ field-training program for its new members. If that is the 
case—I don’t know, and we will ask General Walsh later on, but I 
would suppose that they arrive at the 11 weeks because the Air National 
Guard takes 11 weeks’ training. 

Secretary Mriron. I don’t think that is entirely the argument. The 
guard never has been particularly interested in the earnback. That 
never has been a big factor with them. And I think they accept the 
statement that if a man takes 3 months he gets this earnback. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

Secretary Miron. They have never—and be it said to their eternal 
credit, that they have never asked for anything which would be ad- 

vantageous to them which was not to the U nited States Army Reserve. 

Mr. Brooxs. W ell, in fairness to the situation, you yourself were 
a guardsman. 

Secretary Minton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. Therefore, you are talking for yourself in a sense. 

Secretary Miuron. That is right. 

Mr. Brooxs. So you don’t think the fact that a young man 17 years 
of age going into the guard and getting this earnback which would 
release him at 23 instead of 28 would be much of an incentive to the 
guardsman ? 

Secretary Minton. No, sir, I don’t. 

Mr. Brooks. You think that man wants to stay in the guard regard- 
less ? 

Secretary Minton. Well, I think they do a very good job in selling 
the guard. 

Mr. Brooks. Once a guardsman always a guardsman. 

Secretary Minron. Just about; yes, sir. They get the thrill of it, and 
they like tostay. And we are happy when they do stay. 
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Mr. Brooxs. Well, the same thing does not apply to the Federal 
Reserve ¢ 

Secretary Miron. Yes, I think it does, sir. 

I am greatly gratified in seeing the men who—if you recall in our 
first deliberations we were all concerned about numbers, when we were 
down in the doldrums and we were trying to build up, being con- 
cerned about the man who came back after 2 years getting into the 
Reserve and participating. 

At that time, we said to our committee, sir, that just as soon as these 
people could get the thrill of numbers and building up behind them 
we would get more of these people interested. 

Right now, we anticipate that 80 percent of the men who came in 
under your incentive program—because you were very much interested 
in this 1-year program. We believe that 80 percent of those are going 
to stay in the United States Army Reserve. 

Mr. Brooxs. You think they are. 

Secretary Minton. That 

Mr. Brooks. Those are the ones that go into the program because 
the time is being shortened to 1 year—is that the one you mean ? 

Secretary Mirron. That isthe man I have reference to. 

Mr. Brooks. You mean he goes into the Federal Reserve program 
voluntarily to shorten the time of his obligation in the Ready Reserve 
and then in spite of it he stays in. 

Secretary Miron. That is right, because he is getting to see that 
there is numbers building up and he is commanding something now 
that is commensurate with what he had when he was on active duty. 

Mr. Brooks. But suppose he doesn’t command ? 

Secretary Minron. Well, I would say that most of them do because 
of their prior experience. I am not speaking of officers. 

Mr. Brooks. No. 

Secretary Mitton. I am speaking of noncommissioned. — of 
them by reason of that experience do have grades E-6, E-7, E-5, and 
something of that nature. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, you said, I believe, Mr. Secretary, and your chart 
shows that we now have available a figure of 301,000. What does that 
cover, that figure ? 

Secretary Minton. Do you not mean the 601,000? 

Mr. Brooks. 601,000, correct. 

Secretary Mirron. That was the participating strength in both the 
National Guard and the United States Army Reserve as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1956. Those are participating. Those are paid spaces, if I 
may term it. 

Mr. Brooks. A year ago there were how many 4 

Secretary Minton. May I refer 

Mr. Brooks. Nearly 300,000 as I remember. 

Sec ‘retary Mirron. In 1952, it was down to 348,000. That is when 
we really started appearing before your committee and were worried 
about the strength of the Reserve. 

Mr. Brooks. So from 1952 you have increased from 348,000 to 
601,000. : 

Secretary Mirton. As of December 31, yes, sir; that is right. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, can you continue at that rate, and absorb an 
increase in the Ready Reserve under the law ? 

Secretary Mitron. That is right, sir. 
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Mr. Brooks. I mean do you have enough places in the Reserve to 
continue that increase, that rate of increase, for a long period of time? 

Secretary Minron. I hope I understand the question. The question 
was, Do we have the spaces that will permit a continuance? 

Mr. Brooxs. Well, we will put it this way. What will the maximum 
strength of Reserve and your National Guard take on over a long 
period of time ? 

Secretary Miron. 1,252,000. That has not changed since I last 
appeared before this committee, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. And as against that you have 601,000 at the present 
time. 

Secretary Mriron. That is right. 

And may I correct a statement. This is the figure as of the end of 
fiscal year 1956, not December 31. 1956. It is about 658,000 now. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, let’s figure that; 658,000 now against 1,252,000. 

How many more do you need then, to fill your Reserve up, plus the 
guard ¢ 

Secretary Mizron. Well, to build up to the 1,252,000 it would be the 
difference between those two figures, which would be almost 600,000. 

Mr. Ducanper. Just about 600,000. 

Mr. Brooks. So you are about 50 percent filled up at this time? 

Secretary Mitron. That is right; yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. If you will guarantee the National Guard against a 
reduction below 400,000 persons, then that would mean that the bulk 
of your increase must go into the Army Reserve; that is right, isn’t it? 

Secretary Mitron. No, sir, because the strength of the National 
Guard was contemplated at 626,000. 

The 400,000 to which you refer is merely an annual figure which we 
come back before you every vear, and defend. 

Mr. Brooks. Correct. 

In other words, the guard has about 200,000 more—220,000 more 
persons that it can enlist and increase its size to that point. 

Secretary Mitron. Up to the statutory ceiling which is imposed by 
the Congress, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. Whereas, the Federal Reserve will have something 
like——_ 

Secretary Minron. 320,000. 

Mr. Brooks. More than that, wouldn’t it be—380,000? 

Secretary Minron. Well, I will yield to your figure, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, I am just figuring in my head. 

Secretary Minton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. What I am trying to find out is this: How we are mov- 
ing on toward the ultimate goal, and how a guaranty to the guard that 

it won’t fall below an enlistment of 400,000 would affect it. Of course, 
T can see the guard still has about 33 percent of its personnel to 
build to. 

Secretary Mitron. That is right. 

Mr. Brooks. Whereas, the Federal Reserve has something more than 
that. 

Secretary Mirron. Something more than that. 

Mr. Brooks. Perhaps 50 percent. 

Secretary Mirron. That is right. 

Mr. Brooks. Any questions‘ 
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Mr. Lanxrorp. Yes. I would like to direct this question to General 
Abrams, if I may. 

A great deal has been said, General about unit training and a great 
deal has been said about res dying guard units as units for deployment, 
training them as units so they could be deployed as units. 

Now, in this 6 months’ program, some 5, 6 weeks is set aside for unit 
training. Now, it seems to me that if I were going to play football on 
a team, like the Redskins, I wouldn’t take my teamwork training with 
the Baltimore Colts. 

Wouldn’t it be—why wouldn’t it be better to have these men train 
in this unit training with the units with which they are going to serve? 
Or maybe I have the wrong conception of what unit training is. 

General Aprams. Mr. Congressman, your point is very well taken 
and you have the correct conception, as I see it. 

The reason that we insist on these men in the 6 months’ program 
taking this unit training, knowing full well that when they have com- 
pleted it they are going to all diverse units and it will be only acciden- 
tal that some of them will remain together, is that, as I mentioned this 
morning, they are our fighting soldiers and if we can—we look upon 
this as applicatory training. 

If we can give them an opportunity to practice this, after they first 
learned it, together with others, that their ability to retrain what they 
have learned and be able to go back to their armory and put it into 
practice is far greater. 

The unit training which we visualize has to be accomplished will 
also be conducted at the armory. 

Unit training is in 3 groups 1n our program, forgetting the 6-month 
program for a moment. 

There is the small unit which takes 7 weeks. There is the larger 
units such as the battalions, 6 weeks. 

And there are the divisions and regiments, about 5 weeks. 

We think that with the trained products of the 6-month program 
and the prior servicemen, that the bulk of the basic unit or small unit 
training can be completed and maintained as a standard in all guard 
and Army Reserve units before M-day occurs, so that any time it hap- 
pens that much training has been acc ‘omplished. 

It remains, then, for only the balance in the program, the larger 
units, to be done after M-day. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. Sir, this touches on the question I had asked just be- 
fore we recessed, and perhaps you are not able to answer it here. But 
it seems to me that you have an overlapping there—and this is again— 
maybe you can’t answer it, but I still think there is an overlapping of 
this 26 and then the 17 weeks that General Taylor mentioned. 

Now, what I am trying to get at is where is the overlapping ¢ It 
must be at the beginning of the 17 weeks that General Taylor men- 
tioned and the end of your 26 weeks in your 6-month program. 

Is not that so, that there is an overlapping of training there or a du- 
plication of it? 

General Anrams. There is 1f we adhere to the figure which General 
Taylor used here yesterday. Ilis figure was a general figure, and I 
think it can be clarified when we can go to the specifies. 

I would like to say this, though, sir, that there is under any cir- 
cumstances a small overlap as we have described, and presented this 
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today to this committee. In other words, the rifleman, the infantry- 
man, the artilleryman, and those who got unit training in our 6 
months’ program also get similar unit training in their reserve unit. 

The specialist, however, toward the bottom of my chart, that didn’t 
get any team training—they have to get all of their team training in 
their Reserve unit. They will get none on active duty. 

Mr. Lanxkrorp. Well, that is something that is a little hard for me 
to understand, why they can be trained in their Reserve units—Guard 
unit or Reserve unit—and the others cannot in that particular unit 
training. 

General Aprams. I think there is some explanation for that, sir. 
That type of specialist who is down there on the bottom of the chart, 
with the higher degree of skill, belongs by and large in our service 
type units. His team training while important is nowhere near as 
important as the man who serves in the rifle battalion, and in the ar- 

tillery battalion, and in the armor battalion. There the integration of 
the weapons and the tools with which these men must work and the 
circumstances under which they must be integrated, are so precise that 
a superior form of team training is necessary. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. Isn’t your communications specialist in the same 
category? He must have that team feeling, as well. 

General Aprams. Yes,sir. And there are communications men—— 

Mr. Lanxrorp. I merely use him as an example. 

General Abrams. Yes. As pointed out on that chart, there are spe- 
cialists who do get this team training. Remember, I had three bars 
there. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. Yes. 

General ApramMs. There were some—I think even a wire man, for 
instance, was there. Well, that is a man that works in an infantry 
regiment. That is where that specialist job is, the fellow that is 
trained there. The man in the longer course will be found in the 
division signal battalion or the corps signal battalion. 

Mr. Lanerorp. I understand you are going into this a little more 
specifically. 

General Aprams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lankford. May I ask just one more question, Mr. Chairman ? 
Maybe, Mr. Milto mn, you can answer this: What is the percentage of 
reenlistment in the Regular Army Establishment now? Do you have 
that ? 

Secretary Mirron. I believe it is 26 percent. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. Twenty-six percent ? 

Secretary Minton. Twenty-six percent; yes, sir. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. What would be an optimum percentage, would you 
say ¢ 

Secretary Mirron. There are months in which we have gone up 
58 percent. 

Mr. Linxkrorp. I mean what would you consider a highly desirable 
percentage ‘ 

Secretary Mitton. We think that we ought to go up to 40 percent. 

Mr. Lanx~orp. Forty? 

Secretary Mitron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. LANKFORD. That is just curiosity on my part. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Devereux ? 
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Mr. Dryereux. Yes, sir. I would like to make a comment on this 
question of team play, which I think might make some contribution. 

During the unit training during the 6-month period they learn 
to be team players, but not as such, For example, when the gentle- 
man from Maryland spoke of playing on the Redskins, or the Colts, 
those people who come from college football to play on one of the 
professional teams know team play, and then it is during that sub- 
sequent period that they learn to play on that particular team. Is 
that not right, generally speaking, General ? 

General Anrams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Devereux, Now, referring back to what General Taylor had 
to say yesterday, he suggested: that if these reservists have only 11 
weeks’ training they would then not come under the criteria estab- 
lished or the law, actually, that they cannot be sent overseas until 
they have had 4 months’ duty. Now, that is not a very valid objec- 
tion, is it, Mr. Secretary, 1 will ask you, because of the fact that. the 
division would have to train anyhow if called up ? 

Secretary Minton. ‘That is so right. 

Mr. Devereux. That is right, sir. 

Secretary Miuron. That is so right. 

Mr. Devereux. Now, may I go on to another thing. On the ques- 
tion of qualification of National Guard officers, have you had an 
opportunity to look into that, whether or not they have a higher 
criteria than the Reserve and Regular officers for promotions? 

Secretary Miuron, That is right, the National Guard Bureau has 
set its own qualifications. 

Mr. Devereux. All right, sir. Do you think that that is fair, so 
far as the Reserve officers and the National Guard officers are con- 
cerned ¢ 

Secretary Mivron. I am hoping that all of them will come up to 
exactly the same high standards of qualifications. 

Mr. Devereux. Including the Regular officers? 

Secretary Minton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. That they must go—for instance, before an officer 
passes from the grade of lieutenant colonel to colonel to brigadier, they 
must have finished the General Staff School at Leavenworth? 

Secretary Mizron. That isn’t always true, sir, because of the limita- 
tion on our school quotas—that is, the number that we can accommo- 
date—and there are some of them who never get to these schools who 
have demonstrated their ability. 

Mr. Devereux. Well, shouldn’t that also apply to the National 
Guard officers as it does to Regular officers and Reserve—no, Regular 
officers ¢ 

Secretary Mu.ron. I think it does, sir. I don’t think that any 
officer is promoted in the National Guard who hasn’t fully qualified 
for the advanced position, sir. : 

Mr. Devereux. No. My point is this: As I understand it, the Na- 
tional Guard Bureau has put out an order saying that these officers 
cannot be promoted unless they have been to a service school or taken 
up a correspondence course. 

Secretary Mirron. That is right; yes, sir. 

Mr. Deverevx. All right. Apparently those same rules do not ap- 
ply to Reserve officers and to Regular officers, that they must have 
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completed one of the service schools or an equivalent in a corre- 
spondence course ? 

Secretary Mitton. That is right. 

Mr. Devereux. Well, do you feel that that is fair ? 

Secretary Mitron. No, sir; I think we ought to have a common 
criteria. 

Mr. Devereux. Thank you. I hope that is straightened. 

General Ginver. May I add a footnote to that, General Devereux? 

Mr. Devereux. Yes. 

General Grnver. In order to become a general officer in the USAR 
Reserve you must have taken the Leavenworth course. That is now 
in effect. And there is the Army staff study which is completed now 
requiring the same criteria for promotion in the United States Army 
Reserve which parallels that which the National Guard Bureau put 
out on their own initiative. 

Mr. Devereux. Well, it has to go up to flag rank. How about going 
up to fullcolonel? Is that being—— 

General Grnper. This Army study takes care of that. 

Mr. Devereux. All right. 

General Ginper. As I said, in order to go to flag rank now in the 
USAR Reserve you must have completed Leavenworth. 

Mr. Deverevx. Allright. Should that not also include the Regular 
service / 

General Grinver. I think it generally does. I think you will find 
very few general officers who have not completed one of the higher 
schools. 

Mr. Devereux. How about going from lieutenant colonel to colonel ? 

General Ginper. Well, there are some officers who serve with senior 
officers. I know in my case, I started out with the cooks and bakers 
school, which General Summerall prescribed, for a month, and I took 
the company officer’s course at Fort Benning, and later occupied many 
staff positions, and when the Leavenworth list came up I went to the 
old man, so to speak, and said, “How about going to Leavenworth,” 
and he says, “You are doing the work here that they are teaching at 
Leavenworth.” But I did attend the first class at the National War 
College. And I think there are individuals who get in that predica- 
ment “where they are serving with people who actually value their 

services as a staff officer and sort of consider it on-the- job training. 

Mr. Deverrvx. Well, couldn’t the same apply to National Guard 
officers ? 

General Ginper. I think that should be taken into consideration. 

Mr. Devereux. I mean as far as I can see, I think there should be a 
selection board for the National Guard officers as well as for the Regu- 
lar officers. But it should not be a stipulation in there that they must 
have necessarily have gone to one of the staff schools or one of the 
service schools / 

Mr. Brooks. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Devereux. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Aren't we getting into a phase of the National Guard 
that we have no constitutional right to get into? 

Mr. Devereux. No, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. For instance, the question of the selection of officers 
would include the selection for promotion in the National Guard ? 

Mr. Devereux. No, sir. 
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Mr. Brooxs. And under the Constitution that is reserved to the sev- 
eral States. 

Mr. Devereux. No, sir. 

Mr. Bray. Oh, no. 

Mr. Devereux. If the gentleman will yield, it is up to the Depart- 
ment of the Army to say whether or not they are qualified. They 
may be promoted in the militia part of the guard, but not for Federal 
recognition. 

Mr. Brooxs. W ell, there is some control there with federally recog- 
nized guard, but as a limit I don’t know just where you can go on it. 
I am going to put that provision in the record, to be fair about it. 

Mr, Devereux. All right. 

Now, Mr. Secretary, do you feel the National Guard has exhausted 
all of their tools that have been made available to them in order to ob- 
tain the 6-months trainees 4 

Secretary Mitton. No, sir, I do not, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. Now, I asked a question yesterday about the num- 
ber of officers or billets that were open to National Guard officers to 
be called to active duty, one with each battalion, as I understand it, 
to be on continuous active duty, and in some cases they have been c¢ -alled 
up and assigned to that duty and many of them have made very com- 
petent recruiting officers. Do you have any information on that. 

General Aprams. Sir, I have that and I can answer that. 

Secretary Mirron. May I defer to General Abrams on that, sir? 

Mr. Devereux. All right. 

General Aprams. Sir, I trust that this is responsive to your ques- 
tion. “National Guard regulations provide that National ‘Guard of- 
ficers may be employed full time in civilian positions which are com- 
mensurate with the duties, functions, and responsibilities of their mili- 
tary grade and assignment. ‘These positions include administration 
positions on battalion and higher staffs and extend to areas of highly 
technical skills. However, no provision is made for full-time position 
devoted to recruiting. National Guard regulations preclude the per- 
manent utilization of civilian personnel in capacities other than those 
for which employed and as specified in appropriate job descriptions. 
However, it is conceivable that for short periods of time officers em- 
ployed at battalion and higher unit staff technicians, administrative 
assistants and division training officers, may be diverted to assist in re- 
cruiting programs. Full-time diversion would cause the work for 
which the individual is actually employed and funds appropriated to 
suffer. Since the time spent in recruiting by these individuals is 
limited to short periods, they would not be considered as a medium for 
the maintenance of guard strength. 

Mr. Devereux. All right. Now you say that these people can be 
called up and employed as civilians for training programs. 

General Aprams. Yes, sir, as part of the National Guard technician 
program. 

Mr. Devereux. Now if they have had no need for them, apparently, 
by not having called them or employed those National Guard officers 
in that particular position, it would appear to me that—and they do 
need them for recruiting—they could call them up and use them for 
recruiting. In other words, I am getting back to the same point 1 
made to you, Mr. Secretary, that apparently as far as I can judge the 
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National Guard has not yet used all of the tools that might be available 
tothem. Would you agree with that? 

Secretary Minton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Deverevx. All right, sir. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Byrne? 

Mr. Byrne. No questions. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Bray. Addressing this question to both of you gentlemen, you 
have mentioned the section 5 committee, who you said voted for the 
6-month program. When was that? 

Secretary Miuron. December 27, sir. 

Mr. Bray. Now the section 5 committee is your advisory committee 
on Reserve affairs. 

Secretary Minton. Right, yes, sir. 

Mr. Bray. Now was the vote unanimous? 

Secretary Mirron. No, sir, it was not. 

Mr. Bray. There are how many guard officers on that committee ? 

Secretary Miron. Seven, sir. 

Mr. Bray. Guard officers / 

Secretary Mirron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bray. And how did the guard officers vote? 

Secretary Minton. They voted against it, sir. 

Mr. Bray. All of them ? 

Secretary Minton. Yes, I believe they—— 

Mr. Bray. I think that is right. 

Now each of those guard officers had sometime in his life commanded 
a National Guard company or battery or comparable unit, in all 
probability, had he not! 

Secretary Miron. I think that is universally true, sir. 

Mr. Bray. And he had during that period of time learned to know 
the problems of recruiting, did he not? 

Secretary Minton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bray. One of the greatest problems he had through the years, 
since the beginning of the militia, which is far beyond the memory of 
us here, was the problem of recruiting, was it not? 

Secretary Miutron. I would say that is one of his major problems; 
yes, sir. 

Mr. Bray. And it was not such in the Regular services—and I don’t 
want you to think I am complaining, because the commander of a 
Regular Army company or battery shouldn’t have to spend his time 
recruiting. But naturally a guard would be more familiar with the 
problems involved than other officers who had no experience in that 
line, would he not? 

Secretary Mirron. I think he certainly knows the problems; yes, 
sir. 

Mr. Bray. Now how many of the other officers on the section 5 com- 
mittee have had the problem of a commander of a National Guard 
company or battery or commander of a comparable unit—had the 
problem of recruiting? How many other officers on that Board that 
had that problem / 

Secretary Mizron. Well, the section 5 committee is made up of 7 
National Guard men, 7 are services—United States Army Reserve 
men—and 7 regulars. 

Mr. Bray. Now, did any of the Reserve officers that you know of, 
or any of the Regular Army officers, have the responsibility of com- 
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manding a company or comparable unit where one of his principal 
jobs was keeping the weeny up to strength by recruiting ¢ 

Secretary Mitron. Well, I think the United States Army Reserve 
man has just about the same. 

Mr. Bray. I don’t believe any man who would be on the section 5 
committee, would have been a company or battery commander at the 
late date that recruiting became part of his duty. 

Secretary Mitton. ‘That I could not answer. 

Mr. Bray. I won’t go into detail. But at least we know that the five 
National Guard officers have had that problem in their earlier days. 

Secretary Mirron. I think that is right; yes, sir. 

Mr. Bray. Of course, all the Regular Army officers did vote there 
for it; did they not ? 

Secretar y Mitron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bray. I think that is correct. 

Secretary Miron. I think that is right. 

Mr. Bray. Now the Chief of Staff—there is no one here that has a 
higher regard for the Chief of Staff than I do, and I speak on that 
from the bottom of my heart. But the Chief of Staff had already ex- 
pressed his opinion favoring the mandatory 6-month traming program 
before that meeting in December; had he not ? 

Secretary Minton. He had seen the staff study and analyzed it 
himself and come to—— 

Mr. Bray. I say he expressed his opinion it was proper; did he not? 

Secretary Minron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bray. And would you as an officer of many years of experience, 
which I know you have had, expect any of those members to object to 
a statement made by the Chief of Staff ? 

Secretary Mirron. Well, I certainly would have if I did not believe 
it. Because our instruction always is to these members, both on the 
RFPB and the section 5, that when they go in they stand on their own. 

Mr. Bray. I know that instruction. I have also attended many 
military meetings and I cannot remember very many times when any- 
one voiced vehement objections to a policy statement made by the 
Commanding General or the Chief of Staff. 

That reminds me of a story I heard told a few years ago, that there 
was a fellow in Poland writing to his brother in America and he said 
how wonderful things were under the Communist regime. He said, 
“We have all the food, all the liberty, and are the happiest people in 
the world.” He said, “You remember Rykovich, he objected and they 
executed him yesterday.” 

I am not saying that is typical, but I am just attempting to point 
out, gentlemen, that the only people that knew the problem of enlist- 
ment in the guard on that Board voted against this plan. 

I want to make this very brief observation, that I think that every 
member of the guard, the Army, and the Reserve and every member of 
this committee and all you gentlemen honestly want a well-trained 
Reserve. 

But if the American people won’t buy it—that is putting it in a 
crude way. That is, if we cannot sell the American boys and American 
fathers and mothers on the program, it is not going to do us very much 

ood. 

Secretary Mruron. Mr. Bray, may I answer that this way? 

Mr. Bray. Yes, sir. 
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Secretary Mizron. When this committee gave us the Reserve Forces 
Act of 1955 they gave to the Army the gr eatest job of mass education I 
think that any agency of government has ever had. I agree with you 
that unless you have the people of this country sold on a program it 
is almost impossible for implementation. 

Mr. Bray. I am not questioning your ability and your effort in sell- 
ing the program. If I were the commanding officer of the gentlemen 
who are selling this program, I sure would give you superior on effort. 
I am not quite sure what I would give you on accomplishment, if that 
was in a separate line. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. Bray. Now, in spite of all of the unfavorable, derogatory re- 
marks that have come from some high sources regarding the National 
Guard, I was interested in finding in your testimony that you say that 
the guard sets a higher standard on the promotion of officers as far as 
schooling i is concerned than do either the Regular Army or Reserve. 
Did I understand you to say that? 

Secretary Miuron. Well, they havea very, very high standard. 

Mr. Bray. Some remarks were made here about the boys that went 
to the 6-month program. I have talked to some of them and, frankly, 
I think it isa very nice program. It happens that a boy that I had ap- 
pointed here a page in the next-to-the-last session of Congress—in fact, 
I suggested he go to the 6-month program and he did, and I asked 
him about it, and he says it was a fine program. But he did say, “If 
they would really get down to work I think it would be done in 3 
months.” 

Now I don’t know whether he was right or not. Do they get off 
every Saturday? 

Secretary Minron. Well, the actual training program is 44 hours per 
week, and that is half a day on Saturday. 

Mr. Bray. How much leave do they get ? 

Secretary Miron. They get 2 weeks, sir. 

Mr. Bray. Is that exclusive or inclusive of travel time ? 

General Aprams. Exclusive, sir. 

Mr. Bray. Exclusive. The travel time is included—no, They get 
2 weeks besides travel time ? 

General Aprams. Yes,sir. That is required by law, sir. 

Mr. Bray. Of course, frankly, we can’t blame the Army for cutting 
down the hours of training. We are all doing it. 

Secretary Miron. When I mentioned the 44 hours, Mr. Bray, that 
is actual training time. 

Mr. Bray. Forty-four hours’ actual training time? 

Secretary Minron. Actual training time. 

Mr. Bray. I do think you are doing a good job. And I would like 
to see all the men in all the Reserve components—and, after all, I 
so regret the differential that some people have made between the 
guard and the Reserve, because to me they are all Reserve. And I 
think it is so unfortunate that some people in high quarters have sin- 
gled out and attacked the patriotism and integrity of either branch 
of the Reserve, or any branch of our Government, as far as that is 
concerned. 

Now, since the 6-month enlistment started, I believe you said that 
in that fiscal year the recruiting in the Regular Army went down 
23,000 ; is that correct ? 
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Secretary Minton. The experience in 1956 showed the recruiting 
going down from 98,000 to 75,000. 

Mr. Bray. Roughly I ee e about 23,000. Do you believe there 

s any connection between those two ? 

"Meares Miuron. There may be. However, we have a tremendous 
manpower pool. 

It is hardly possible for you to discuss the training participation 
of your Reserve components unless you bring the manpower pool into 
it. When we go into executive session I would like to show this com- 
mittee the manpower pool. I have a chart on that. 

Mr. Bray. There is no question about the manpower pool, but it is 
just a job of selling the Americans on getting out of that manpower 
pool and shouldering a rifle. That is kind of our job, isn’t it? 

Secretary Miron. That is the biggest job that I have ever tried to 
undertake, Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Bray. I realize that. 

Now you mentioned—and I was not aware of it. Maybe I should 
have been reading more on it. But you mentioned about a plan where- 
by they could enlist in the 6-month program up until the time they 
are 25 years old. You were discussing that. Has there been any 
order of that kind issued ? 

Secretary Miuron. That order has not gone out to the field ; no, sir. 

Mr. Ducanper. But that is in the plan, what he means. 

Secretary Mintron. That is in the plan. 

Mr. Bray. That is in the plan. Without going into the advisability 
of that plan—and I can see plenty of good points to it. But what is 
that going to do with your Regular Army enlistments? If you already 
lose 23,000 when you put a 6- month program into effect, and allowing 
them at any time up to 25 to enlist, what is that going to do to your 
Regular Army enlistments ¢ 

Secretary Minron. It might lower the enlistment. However, I 
would doubt that. C ertainly we have the procurement method of the 
draft to keep our proc urement up to any level that we might need. 

Mr. Bray. That is right. I was asking that question merely on the 
enlistment phase of it, which might affect some of the other services—- 
the Navy and the Air Force. We have to look in this committee on the 
broad view. 

Secretary Mitron. That is right. 

Mr. Bray. Of the general welfare of all the services. 

Secretary Mitron. Your manpower pool is increasing very, very 

rapidly. Next year—General Hershey will give you the more exact 
figures, but the figures that reach me is that the manpower pool is in- 
creasing at the rate of about 200,000 a year, and a couple of years from 
now it is going to increas » at the rate of 2 50,000 a year. 

Mr. Bray. There is another matter, gentlemen, that hasn’t been 
mentioned here, but it is something that very careful cenee ‘ation 
could be given to, and that is the ability of the guard, or as far as that 
is concerned, any company that recruits locally, in their local com- 
munity, in finding men that are especially equipped for the job. 

Pardon a slightly personal illustration, ‘but in 1941 when I took com- 
mand of a tank company that originated at Forsyth, Ga., a part of the 

193d Tank Battalion, I found a very capable bunch of fellows that 
came from the little town of Forsyth, Ga. In fact, the best Army 
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cook I ever knew was Zelner, and I know how unhappy we were in 
the Pacific when he finally rotated back to the United States. He 
never knew where the cooks and bakers school was located, but he knew 
how to cook. 

And the best motor sergeant I have ever seen in all my time in the 
service was a fellow named Hall, who before he went in the guard, was 
a maintenance man from the Georgia State Highway Department, and 
I have never before or since seen a man that was his equal as a main- 
tenance mechanic. We were so busy repairing tanks that we never 
had time to send him to school. 

Something like you were, General. He was so busy doing a job we 
couldn’t send him to school. And I think some of the opposition to the 
guard is that you forget that those boys in the guard knew their job 
before they went in the guard. I didn’t want Zelner to go to cooks 
and bakers school. 

Congressman Tom Curtis of Missouri appeared before the com- 
mittee 2 years ago and made a very interesting statement on how we 
are failing in the services to utilize the civilian training of the soldier. 

General, how long did you say that it would take to train a division? 

General Aprams. It was 34 weeks, sir, beginning with a cadre. 

Mr. Bray. If the men had the 6 months’ training? 

General Asrams. No, sir; the 6 months’ training was not involved in 
that. 

Mr. Bray. You mean that you were going to start from nothing 
and in 34 weeks have a division ready to go to combat? 

General Aprams. We were going to start with a cadre, sir, of officers 
and enlisted men, which would represent about 20 percent—— 

Mr. Bray. Yes. 

General Asrams. Of the total strength. Those officers and enlisted 
men would be completely trained at the starting point. They would 
then train the balance of the 80 percent in the division in 34 weeks, so 
that that division at the end of that period would be capable of enter- 
ing combat. 

Mr. Bray. Would they set up their own facilities for basic training 
in the division here, or would some other training command send you 
your men after the basic training? 

General Aprams. No, sir. In that division they would train their 
own people in basic combat training. 

Mr. Bray. They would just send your selectees to you and you 
would train them? 

General Anrams. Except for the specialists that have to go away 
to school. We have—— 

Mr. Bray. After taking basic training they would go away to the 
armor school, or the communications school. or various schools of that 
kind, and then come back and join them at the various points? 

General Aprams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bray. In the other training, where it was 2, 4, 6, or 8 weeks’ 
course ? 

General Aprams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Deverevx. Will the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. Bray. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Deverevx. Would you prefer that kind of training or sending 


vour men to a regular training center first? 
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General Aprams. Regular training center. 

Mr. Devereux. Thank you. 

General Azrams. That is the system which the Army believes is 
the most effective. 

Mr. Devereux. Thank you. 

Mr. Bray. Now, in every guard unit that we have organized, it 
has 48 drill periods per vear ; is that correct ¢ 

Secretary Miron. That is right; yes, sir. 

Mr. Bray. And 15 days—— 

Secretary Mirron. In summer. 

Mr. Bray. In the summertime. 

Secretary Mitron. That is right. 

Mr. Bray. That applies to some of the Organized Reserve units and 
some it does not apply to. 

Secretary Mitron. That is right—— 

General Aprams. No, sir; it applies to all of the Army Reserve 
units. 

Mr. Bray. Well, I just got some figures that somebody—some one 
of you gentlemen prepared for me just before noon, where it shows 
that some of them have a 12-drill period, 15 summer, and it says 
“M. O. B.”—— 

General Agrams. Those are mobilization designers, sir, and they 
are officers. They are some 9,000, 

Mr. Bray. Oh, they are officers? 

General Aprams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bray. I see. 

General Anrams. They are not assigned to units. 

Mr. Bray. But your—then all enlisted men outside of those in the 
schools are taking 48 drill periods and 15 days’ summer training ? 

General Aprams. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Bray. Now, I either read or heard some testimony here before 
this committee recently that we are talking about putting them in 
pools. They would serve out their time in some sort of a pool without 
belonging to units. Now, what is the fact as to that? 

General Asrams. Those, Mr. Congressman, are soldiers who have 
an obligation to participate in the training program acquired under 
one of the provisions of law who are not located geographically in 
their homes. 

Mr. Bray. Then that is only going to apply 

General Aprams. So that it is reasonably convenient for them to 
participate in the 48 and 15 program. 

Mr. Bray. Then that is only going to apply to 2-year men? 

General Aprams. No, sir. If a young man between the ages of 17 
and 1814 desires to enlist in the 6 months’ program under the pro- 
visions of 262 of the Reserve Forces Act, he may, even though there 
may not be a Reserve unit handy for him to join—he could likewise 
end up in that pool, or having originally enlisted in the Army Reserve 
unit under that provision of law, and then later moving his home to 
a place where there is no guard or Army Reserve unit, he would also 
become a member of that pool. 

Mr. Bray. Then he only drills 12 times a year? 

General Anrams. No, sir. The man in that pool—the enlisted men 
in that pool would receive 15 days of training, that is 15 consecutive 
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days of training, appropriately throughout their Ready Reserve serv- 
ice, but not more than once annually. 

Mr. Bray. Then they would not—the only training they have would 
be the 15 days once a year ¢ 

General Aprams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bray. Well, that certainly would not keep them in a state of 
good training; isn’t that correct 

General Aprams. It is the best compromise that can be made with 
the practicalities of the situation. 

Mr. Bray. It would be very easy just to toss them all in that pool, 
wouldn’t it ? 

General Aprams. And not train them at all, sir? 

Mr. Bray. Well, wouldn’t that be a temptation in some cases to do 
that ? 

General Aprams. We certainly don’t visualize that, Mr. Congress- 
man. 

Mr. Bray. Well, I withdraw that. I mean, I see they wouldn’t be 
in a very good training status. 

Another matter on training. Regardless of how good a unit you had, 
unless they have some kind of continued training to go as a unit it 
deteriorates rapidly ; isn’t that the case ? 

General Aprams. Training in the unit is certainly the most desirable 
form. 

Mr. Bray. I want to ask you a few questions on that 2-year Reserve 
program. Now, there isa lot of er iticism on that. A few months ago 
in the press—and I made some inquiry about it, but yet it is not very 
clear. The story was in the paper that many of these men who the 
Army had previously turned down, would not accept either because 
of physical or mental or some reason that they would not accept them— 
they wanted to join the Regular Army, but they did not meet the 
standards—were enlisted in a Reserve ‘unit, and then sent for the 2 
years. Now, has that been corrected ? 

Secretary Miiron. It has, sir. 

Mr. Bray. What? 

Secretary Miuron. It has. 

Mr. Bray. That was a serious problem earlier in the program. 

Secretary Miron. It was, indeed. 

Mr. Bray. And steps have been taken, you say, to—— 

Secretary Miuron. To correct that. 

Mr. Bray. Toclear that up? 

Secretary Minton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bray. Then I am going to mention the armories, and then I am 
ging toquit. I have talked long enough. 

You mentioned about the guard armories, and the difficulty of get- 
ting the guard and Reserve using an armory jointly. I think, Gen- 
eral Milton, we spent a lot of time working in trying to get that. 

Secretary Mirron. We certainly have. 

Mr. Bray. But the redtape was insurmountable. Our hearts were 
in it, but the Army redtape whipped us; isn’t that correct ? 

Secret tary Mitton. No, I wouldn’t say that; no, sir. 

Mr. Bray. At least you will see we received a great deal of dis- 
couragement? You frankly were very kind, and I am sure you did 
everything in the world you could to straighten it out. I just thought 
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it would be wonderful some time if we could really carry out what 
the legislation intended. And I haven’t nearly given up and when I 
get a second breath I am going to try it again. But it hasn’t worked 
out very good. 

Then as to this criteria that was recently adopted, which would 
halt all guard one-unit armories. I am talking about the criteria 
whereby you changed—not you, but the Bureau of the Budget, and I 
do not know by whose advice, changed the criteria for National Guard 
armories, and you stoped bidding on armories that were already ad- 
vertised for bids. 

You are aware of that, aren’t you, Mr. Secretary ? 

Secretary Mizron. Yes, Colonel Bray. You, yourself, brought that 
to my attention for the first time, if you recall, and I always feel like I 
ought to apologize to you because I was so anxious to get into the 
problem that I feel like I was just a little rude to you, because I rushed 
right away to get the job—— 

fr. Bray. No. I deeply appreciated your action. In a matter of 
almost hours you did get some of those armories started again. 

I would sometime like to know why that insane criteria was adopted. 
And I believe I—change that word to “inadvised” — criteria was 
adopted. This situation, as I remeber it—and if I am wrong I want 
you to correct me. In the construction of a National Guard armory, 
the respective State furnishes all of the land and 25 percent of the 
money for the building; isn’t that correct ? 

Secretary Mirton. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Mr. Bray. On the Reserve armories the Government furnishes the 
land and the building—everything ? 

Secretary Minton. Many times the Jand is given. 

Mr, Bray. Given. I mean it doesn’t have to be. 

Secretary Mitron. That is right. 

Mr. Bray. But, generally, the Government buys the land. 

Secretary Miron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bray. Now, I will make a special example, of the State of 
Indiana, of which I am familitar with. Indiana appropriated money 
for 14 or 16 armories, and the Federal Government had gone over it 
and accepted them all. ‘Then when the program was well under way, 
where some of the armories were finished and some of them under 
the course of construction, others were advertised and they changed 
the criteria, didn’t they ? 

Secretary Minton. That is right; yes, sir. 

Mr. Bray. By the new criteria, a guard company had to have a 
T.O.&E. Strengths of 200 men. How many companies in a division 
have 200 men available under their reduction scale? 

Secretary Mitron. Practically none, sir. 

Mr. Bray. I believe the quartermaster company and the signal com- 
pany, are the only ones. Wouldn’t you have a pretty hard time run- 
ning a division with only a signal company and a quartermaster com- 
pany? That wouldn’t be a very good combat unit, would it ? 

Secretary Mirton. No, sir; it would not. 

Mr. Bray. But now, can’t you understand some of the resentment 
of the guard, when this information went out to every guard unit 
in the United States, that a criteria had been adopted that every mem- 
ber of the guard knew was utterly impossible. 
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I do want to thank you for getting this matter straightened out. 

Secretary Minton. Mr. Bray, I would like to have you attest to 
the fact that when you brought that to my attention it was cleared 
within a matter of hours. 

Mr. Bray. I got very quick action. I want it as a matter of record. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Morris? 

: Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, I have two questions and I will be very 
rief. 

I asked a question, gentlemen, a day or two ago in the hearings here 
and did not get an answer. I am not complaining, I am not criticizing, 
but I just didn’t get an answer. Can’t any of you gentlemen tell me 
what percentage of the personnel in the National Guard are between 
the ages of 17 and 181% and what percentage is over 1814? 

Secretary Miuzron. Mr. Congressman, I can’t give you that informa- 
tion as of this moment. I can tell you how many were between those 
ages at the time they came in. Would that help you, sir? 

Mr. Morris. Well, it probably would. All right, if you will give 
me that. 

Secretary Muton. May I refer to my notes, sir? 

Mr. Morris. Yes, sir. 

Secretary Minton. It is pretty difficult for me to retain all these 
figures. 

Mr. Morris. I can understand that, certainly I can. 

Secretary Miiron. The latest available figures show that 114,211, or 
31 percent of the National Guard enlisted strength, was composed of 
men between the ages of 17 and 18. This does not say 1814, and that is 
what the Congressman wanted. 

Mr. Norris. That is what percentage? 31—— 

Secretary Mitton. 31 percent. 

Mr. Morris. All right. 

Secretary Minton. Now that was as of June 30, 1956. 

Mr. Morris. Now, that is between 17 and 19? 

Secretary Mitton. That is 19, yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris. And then I assume that the difference between that 
and 100 percent would be those who were over that age? 

Secretary Minton. That is right, yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris. All right. 

Secretary Minton. Now 

Mr. Morris. Now, do you think that percentage—is it your judg- 
ment or not that that percentage would be fairly consistent and would 
run along that way about all the time? 

Secretary Mixton. I would have no reason to assume that it would 
vary under the present procurement program, sir. 

Mr. Morris. All right. Now, then, if that be true, if that is a fairly 
consistent percentage—and this is an exploratory question—why 
would it not be a good solution of this matter to provide in substance 
that all those between the ages of 17 and 1814 be required to take 5 
months training and those over 1814 be required to take your 6 months 
training, and provide a further incentive for enlistments for those 
between 17 and 1814 by giving them a shorter term in the National 
Guard? Would that not be a good solution to this problem, since you 
only have about 2114 percent involved and since there would be some 
percentage of enlistments? Wouldn’t that be a very good solution to 
this matter ? 
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Secretary Mruron. Mr. Congressman, I would like to delay the 
answer to that question until you go into executive session. 

Mr. Morris. I see. 

Secretary Mitton. Because this ties definitely into the element of 
time after mobilization. 

Mr. Morris. I see. 

Secretary Mirron. Until we can ship out. Would you grant me 
that privilege? 

Mr. Morris. Allright. That has satisfied me. 

Just one thing and I am through, because I told you my remarks 
would be brief, that is, my questioning would be brief. 

In this breakdown that you gave us—the chairman explored that 
rather carefully. You have a week to induct and a week to dismiss, 
substantially that, and 2 ae leave. Now, definitely if the boys 
only went in for 3 weeks, I don’t assume they would even require a 
leave in the 3 weeks’ time—— 

Mr. Smarr. Three months. 

Secretary Miiron. Three months. 

Mr. Morris. 1 am sorry, 3 months. 

Secretary Minton. We have to give it to them under the way. 

Mr. Morrrs. I understand. That law might be changed. T don’t 
know whether it will or not. There you can save 2 weeks of that time 
for extra training. So it seems to me there might be a solution of 
this matter that would definitely give us a trained Reserve. We all 
want that. And God bless you, I ‘don’t blame you at all for fighting 
for it and I want you to continue to fight for it. But with this last 
statement I shall conclude. We do have in this country some intangi- 
ble matters that we must take into consideration, and that is the pa- 
triotism of our people and the will to win if we should get into a war, 
and God bless you, I think we will all have the will to win if we get 
into it. And I am one who thinks war is not necessarily inevitable, 
and I think we might escape it if we keep a strong Army, a strong 
Navy, a strong Air Force, and a strong Reserve. And I am fora strong 
Reserve. But that intangible of a strong morale must be taken into 
consideration, and the thing that bothers me is if your program is put 
into effect we will lose some morale on the part especially of the Na- 
tional Guard. That is why I am so anxious, if I can ask just one mem- 
ber of this committee, and that is all, to try to work out a solution 
that will give us a trained Reserve and still maintain a high morale 
for our National Guard and for our Reserve. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Huddleston ? 

Mr. Huppireston. Yes, Mr. Chairman, I have a couple of questions, 
2 or 3 questions I would like to ask See retar y Milton. 

First, I would like to make a brief comment. Last spring it was 
the privilege of a representative group of members of this committee 
to go down to Fort Jackson in the company of Secretary Milton and 
we were shown in detail the effect of this 6 months’ training program. 
I think all of us came away from Fort Jackson with the thought that 
the program was very effective, was being adequately administered, 
and that the boys who participated in the program at that particular 
camp were getting a good dose of military for the 6 months’ time that 
they spent there. 

Now the questions that I would like to ask Secretary Milton are 
some that I asked Judge Jackson 2 or 3 days ago, and I believe you 
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were at that time, regarding certain percentages, and Judge Jackson, 
of course, didn’t "have those figures available but he said he would 
probably provide them later on in the hearing so they could be an- 
swered the next time I had an opportunity to ¢ ask the questions, 

General Milton, what is the number of Army Reserve trainees who 
have to date completed this 6 months’ training program 4 

Secretary Minton, 32,500, sir. 

Mr. Huppieston. 32,500 have completed the program ? 

Secretary Mitron. That is right, yes, sir. 

Mr. Huppiesron. And of that number, what number have trans- 
ferred into the Regular Army ? 

Secretary Miron. I don’t 

Mr. Huppiesron. Just roughly, if you don’t have the exact figure. 

Secretary Miuron. I don’t know whether I can give you the break- 
down as to the 6 months’ trainees that transferred into the Army. I 
can give you the overall figures that have transferred from the USAR 
and the National Guard since the enactment of the act. That 1s more 
embracive. It includes all three of the categories. And that figure 
is about 93,000, sir. 

Mr. Huppieston. That figure, of course, wouldn't have any signifi- 
cance with regard to the 6 months’ trainees. What is your best guess 
as to the number of 6 months’ trainees from the Army Reserve who 
have transferred to the Regular Army on the completion of their 6 
months’ training ? 

Secretary Miuron. May I defer to the military staff members here 
who may have? Do youhave that exactly? 

General Ginper. I imagine it would run between 3 and 4 percent. 

Mr. Huppieston. Three and four percent. In other words, it would 
be about—between 1,000 and 1,500. 

General Ginper. It isn’t that much. Actually Secretary Milton 
got his figures complete on the numbers who have completed train- 
ing. It is 15,000 that have actually completed training and there is 
another 10,000 in camp. 

Secretary Minron. That have entered the camp, that is what I 
should have said. 

Mr. Huppiesron. It should be 15,000 instead of 32,000. That 
would be 3 or 4 percent of that 15,000. 

General Ginper. Of 15,000. 

Mr. Huppiesron. Who have completed the training. That would 
run 

General Ginper. Around 400. 

Mr. Huppieston. About 400. 

Now, then, what is the number of National Guard enlistees who 
have voluntarily undertaken the 6 months’ training? 

Secretary Minton. Out of the 32,500 that I mentioned. let’s say in 
round figures 7,000. Mr. Brucker gave you the figure of 6,993, I believe 
his exact figure, but roughly 7,000, sir. 

Mr. Huppiesron. Now of that number, what number have trans- 
ferred to the Regular Army on the completion of their 6 months’ 
training ? 

Secretary Mitron. May I ask the Chief of the National Guard 
Bureau ? 

General Erickson. Up to the first of September it was just about 5 
percent. 
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Mr. Huppixesron. About 5 percent. Now, then, of course you don’t 
know the figures for the Marine Corps. But General Pate several days 
ago testified that of the number of Marine Corps reservists who. had 
undertaken the 6 months’ training, that about 10 percent of them 
had upon completion of that 6 months’ training transferred into the 
Regular Marines. I recall his testimony on that. 

Now, then, what is the number of National Guard enlistees who 
have joined the National Guard under the provisions of this act but 
who have not taken the 6 months’ training program since the enact- 
ment of the Reserve Forces Act of 1955? Do you have that figure? 

Secretary Mirron. The Chief of the National Guard Bureau does 
have it. Lam sorry. 

General Erickson. I have all that in my presentation, Mr. Huddle- 
ston. 

Mr. Huppieston. I am sorry, I wasn’t here. 

Secretary Minton. He hasn’t given it yet. 

Mr. Hupptesron. I am not a member of this subcommittee. My 
subcommittee met this morning. 

Mr. Brooks. He hasn’t testified yet before the committee. He will 
cover it, lam sure. 

Mr. Hupptesron. I would like to complete it now, if Ican. Do you 
have a rough estimate as to the number of enlistees? 

General Exicxson. I think it needs some explanation there because 
our men do not enlist under the Reserve Forces Act of 1955. We have 
enlisted men like we always have and then, after they become members 
of the guard, urged them to take this training, because the training 
was made available to them by the Army. 

Now, the first part of the fiscal year, the first 6 months of this fiscal 
year about 35,000 men between the ages of 17 and 181% enlisted in the 
National Guard. : 

Mr. Huppixston. 35,000. Now, if the Army figure is 3 to 4 percent 
that have transferred to the Regular Army after completion of the 
6 months’ training, the National Guard figure is 5 percent that have 
transferred from the National Guard after having voluntarily taken 
the 6 months’ training, transferred over to the Regular Army. The 
Marines is 10 percent, that have transferred from the Marine Corps 
Reserve to the Regular Marines, after having completed the 6 months’ 
training. 

Now, assuming that this 35,000 figure of enlisted in the National 
Guard—-assuming that these boys had been required to take this 6 
months’ training program, somewhere between 3 and 10 percent of 
them would have later at the completion of their training have trans- 
ferred into the Regular Army. 

In other words, something in the nature of 1,000 to 1,500, to 2,000 of 
these boys. 

What I was trying to get at is how effective this 6 months’ training 
program is as a recruitment program for the Regular Army. That is 
the purpose of these questions that I have been trying to get the 
answers to. It seems to me about 1,000 or 2,000 boys who would now 
be in the Regular Army if they had been required under the law to 
take this 6 months’ training program upon enlistment in the guard. 

Mr. Brooks. Will the gentleman yield at that point 

Mr. Huppiesron. Yes. 
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Mr. Brooks. You are running into this situation, though, that you 
might explore. You get a large percentage of enlistments out of the 
National Guard now, of men who are not trained for the 6 months 
training. Now, how would that be affected by requiring them to take 
the 6 months’ training? In other words, you couldn’t count them 
twice. 

Mr. Huppieston. It would be an imponderable. You couldn’t eval- 
uate that figure. 

General Grinprr. Mr. Congressman—Mr. Chairman. We have a 
questionnaire which we have the individual fill out when he signs up 
for the 6 months’ training program and I have seen figures where up 
to 25 percent of the youngsters have indicated they signed up for this 
6 months’ program to see whether they liked the active Army and to 
pursue it as a profession. Now, I think our figures run around 3 or 4 
percent who make up their mind within 6 months. Some of them wait 
until they get out, maybe stay out a few months or maybe 6 months or 
more. But this questionnaire—we can make a copy of that available 
to the committee—indicates that around 25 percent have indicated that 
they signed up for the program just to see how they liked it. 

General Erickson. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Brooks. Mr: Price. 

General Ertcxson. I can answer that last question. There is a 
larger percentage of men from the National Guard who enlist in the 
Regular Army among those who have not taken the 6 months’ train- 
ing than there are of those who have taken the 6 months’ training. It 
runs about 4.5 percent of those who take the 6 months’ training and 
it runs close to 8 percent of those who do not take the 6 months’ 
training. 

Mr. Hvuppteston. Do you feel, General, that the 6 months’ training 
program then would have at least in that respect an adverse effect. on 
Regular Army enlistments ? 

General Ertcxson. Well, I wouldn’t call it an adverse effect. 

Mr. Hupprrston. I mean fewer enlistments in the National Guard 
if they all went into the 6 months’ program. 

General Ertcxson. The fact remains that there are more men—a 
smaller percentage of men after taking this training decide they want 
to enlist in the Regular Army and make it a career than there are 
among the men who do not take any active training. 

Mr. Hvuppixestron. Well, do you think that indicates that, if the 6 
months’ program were extended to all National Guard enlistees, it 
would have an unfavorable effect on Regular Army enlistments? 

(reneral Erickson. Yes. 

Mr. Huppteston. Do you think that is a reasonable conclusion to 
draw ? 

General Ertcxson. It would, I believe in all honesty—it would have 
this effect, that we would lose less men to the Regular Army than we 
lose now. 

Mr. Brooks. Will the gentleman yield ¢ 

General, isn’t this what is occurring? The men in the guard that 
want to shorten their term of active training in the guard are thinking 
of the 6 months’ program; as an incentive to shorten that period they 
go ahead and take the 6 months’ program and, therefore, you have a 
lower percentage of volunteers to the Regular Army out of that group / 

General Erickson. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Brooks. Could that be the case / 

General Erickson. That is correct. It may be that they just have 
enough after 6 months. 

Mr. Brooks. In other words, what I am saying: The incentive may 
appeal to certain ones, “that if you go and take the 6 months’ training 
then you will shorten your actual term of active training in the guard.” 
Now, if that is the case, those that take the 6 months’ training would 
not naturally respond ‘to appeals to enlist in the Regular service. 
Could that be the case 

General Ertcxson. Well, it proves out that a higher percentage come 
back than we originally expected. 

Mr. Devereux. Will the gentleman yield at that point? Will not 
the economic conditions back home have something to do with this 
whole problem that we are considering ¢ 

General Erickson. Well, there is a lot to take into consideration in 
what we are discussing. 

Mr. Huppieston. I don’t think there is any question but what there 
are a lot of variables and imponderables that you can’t really figure 
into a nice mathematical calculation. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Price? 

Mr. Price. I have no statement to make at this time, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Off the record. 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Brooks. I want to ask 2 or 3 questions before we end these 
witnesses. 

I would like to ask the Secretary this, and it disturbs me a good 
deal. Under the proposed program that you have, which if adopted 

April 1, you would assign men completing the 6 months’ training 
to the guard if necessary to maintain the level of the strength of the 
guard at 400,000; that is correct, isn’t it 

Secretary Miron. No, sir. We can’t assign them to the guard, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Well——— 

Secretary Mivron. The entrance into the guard has to be entirely 
on a voluntary basis, but the guard may use every inducement they 
wish to get them into the guard. 

Mr. Brooks. You are correct, it wouldn't be a forcible assignment 
there, but it would be a voluntary assignment. 

Secretary Miron. Yes, sir, upon their request. 

Mr. Brooxs. They might even go to the length of saying “We will 
shorten your actual induction period if you will agree to go into the 
guard.” 

Secretary Mirvon. That is right, yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. And the guard will accept you. 

Secretary Minton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. What concerns me is this, That runs in a sense con- 
trary to my whole idea of this Reserve program. I think you ought to 
start in by assigning your enlistee to a Reserve unit when he starts. 
Because what is going to happen under that plan? If you want to 
support your ouard, for instance, you give a man an inducement to go 
into the guard to maintain your strength. Well suppose he has been 
educated as an engineer or a radar man and the guard has no need for 
men with those qualifications? Are you going then, to maintain the 
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strength of the guard, to assign someone who has not been educated 
for the needs of the guard ? 

Secretary Mirron. No, sir. This whole thing would have to de- 
pend upon the need for the trained skills in the individual cost. 

Mr. Brooxs. It seems to me it is a weakness in Secretary Brucker’s 
suggestion that he should start with the date the enlistee or the in- 
ductee goes into the Service, and say at that time we will assign you 
to the guard if you wish to go to the guard, and then let him take his 
training, and that it is wrong to wait until his training is completed 
and then Jet him select his unit. Do you see what I mean? 

Secretary Miiron. I see your point, yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. Because I get back to the fundamental thing that we 
are working for. If in your home, let’s say the general’s home there, 
in Baltimore, Md.— 

Mr. Devereux. Baltimore County, sir. [Laughter. | 

Mr. Brooxs. County—in Baltimore County, Md., if a man comes up 
and you say, “All right, we will train you as an artilleryman,” and 
then after 6 months’ training as an artilleryman you send him back to 
Baltimore County and there is no artillery unit to take him there, what 
are you going to do? 

Secretary Mitron. Oh, but I wonder if I might clear up that point. 

Mr. Brooxs. I wish you would clear it up. 

Secretary Miron. These young men do not go into their 6 months’ 
training until they have first enlisted in a unit. 

Mr. Brooxs. Correct. Then, how are you going to guarantee the 
guard strength and how are you going to work your plan for a 60-day 
enlistment period for the guard if they sign up for the units in 
advance / 

Secretary Miron. Well, aren’t we talking about two different men ? 

Mr. Brooks. No, we are talking about the general program. 

Secretary Minron. May I put it in this focus. The young man who 
is between 17 and 25 who wants to take advantage of the 6-month train- 
ing program goes and joins up with the gu: urd and he says, “I want 
6 months of training and then I want to come back and serve with you. 

They send him in and they earmark him and they say, “We would 
like to have this man trained in a certain MOS,” which they used up 
here, and that is mobilization occupational specialty, and we train him 
in that specialty which is necessary for that unit back there. 

Now the other man to whom I think the chairman had reference is 
the individual who comes out with a participating obligation after 2 
years of service. He has not joined up with anything. 

Mr. Brooxs. Well, shouldn’t he? 

Secretary Mitron. Well 

Mr. Brooks. Shouldn’t he when he is inducted be assigned to a 
Reserve or a guard unit at that time, when you fail to do it until after 
his 2 years is up and he comes back 

Secretary Mrzron. Yes. 

Mr. Brooxs. You train that man, we will say, as an artilleryman. 
Well in my section there are no artillery units to go to. Now what are 
you going todo? Are you going to say, “all right, we trained you for 
an artilleryman, but we will have to put you over here in the combat 

tanks,” 

Secretary Miiron. I think that would create a problem if it worked 
that way. 
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Mr. Brooks. You are going to get 10,000 a month beginning 
August 9. 

Secretary Mitton. That is quite correct. 

Mr. Brooxs. Now most of those 10,000 are going to be people that 
have not been assigned to units. 

Secretary Miuron. That is right. 

Mr. Brooks. Now they are going to go down there to Illinois, Mr. 
Price’s area, and you are going to have some that are educated in such 
a manner that they won’t fit into any of the Reserve units in his area. 
Now what are you going to do with those people? Are you going to 
tell them that we will put new units in so as to take care of you, or 
are you going to assign them to a nonresident unit or what are you 
cong to do? 

Secretary Mirron. They go into the reenforcement pool to which 
General Abrams just made reference. If there is no possible assign- 
ment for them, they go into the reenforcement pool. 

Mr. Brooks. You are creating yourself a tremendous problem be- 
cause all over the country you are going to find those things. Now 
I come from a fairly large city, but even there you are going to have 
a problem. If you educate a man we will say, as an engineer, Army 
engineer—and we have great respect for the Army Engineers—and 
he is from my area and you send him home and there is no engineer- 
ing unit there to put him in, what are you going to do? Are you go- 
ing to put him in a tank unit 

Secretary Miron. If he hasa MOS 

Mr. Brooks. You are going to defeat your advanced training if you 
do that. And, furthermore, it is going to be bad because that young 
fellow is going to feel like you are trying to put a square peg in a 
round hole. And it is going to hurt his morale. Isn't that true ? 

Secretary Minton. I think if we have too much of that shifting, that 
unquestionably that will result. 

Mr. Brooks. Now here is a further ramification of that. These men 
that are coming out: You are going to give them 60 days in which you 
will let the cuard go out and recruit them if they wish to go in the 
guard. Are you going to then let the guard take men that we will 
say are educated in specialized units when the guard doesn’t have any 
specialized units. 

Secretary Mirron. If they have a MOS that is readily convertible to 
the guard unit, I think they ought to have a chance to get that man. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, your order would be to let the ouard recruit them 
provided only that their MOS is the type of MOS which the guard 

can utilize. 

Secretary Miiron. Or readily convertible to something the guard 
can utilize. Many and every man has two MOS’s. 
He hasa primary and he has a secondary. 

Mr. Brooks. You see, you are creating a problem that in my judg- 
ment is unnecessary, because if vou let that man when he goes in at 
the start of his 2-year period decide, “I want to go in the cuard when 
I get out,” then you will know what the guard needs and you will train 
him asa guardsman, 

Secretary Minron. Actually, I think the point you are making is a 
wood one. You are actually saying if we took this inductee when we 
know a man is going to be called “in—if the guard then got hold of 
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him and said, “Now when you return we would like to have you come 
right back to our unit and we would like to have you trained in this 
MOS”, that the Army ought to give consideration to the need of the 
Reserve components. That is what you are thinking of. 

Mr. Brooks. That is the idea. And, of course, it goes further than 
that, even, because a young fellow goes into the program on a 6-month 
basis, we will say, and if he comes ‘from a Reserve unit at that time he 
knows when he goes back who is going to be his commanding officer. 
Maybe some of them have an arr angement to attend drills using a car 
of a neighbor who is likewise a member of that same unit. You are 
going to avoid all sorts of friction if your assignment is made volun- 
tarily in advance. 

Secretary Minton. I think that is a good point. 

Mr. Brooks. You won't do that if you wait until they come out. 
As I say again, the worst feature, thought, I think is this. 

If you train an antiaircraft man, for instance, from my area, the 
closest antiaircraft unit would be New Orleans, which is 360 miles 
away. After training the man either for 6 months or 2 years, when 
he comes out, if you don’t use him as an antiaircraft reservist you are 
going to disappoint that man. 

You built up a pride in his craftsmanship while he is in service and 
when he comes out and you say, “Oh, well, we trained for you for anti- 
aircraft man but that doesn’t make any difference, we will put you 
over here in the infantry, the combat infantry, or we will put you in 
something else”—well, he has been disappointed and he has lost a 
lot of morale and you created a lot of factors that you are going to 
have to face. Don’t you think that is true? 

Secretary Mitton. [agree with you. 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. General Devereux. 

Mr. Deverevx. I think one think we have to keep in mind: That 
those people are inducted for 2 years are inducted for general service 
and are absolutely different from those in the 6-months training pro- 
gram. It would be utterly impossible in my judgment to restrict the 
Army to training the 2-year inductees for a particular specialty that 
they might fall in when get back home. 

Mr. Brooxs. I say 

Mr. Devereux. Wouldn't you agree with that, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Brooxs. I will say to my distinguished friend, that that is true. 
But I don’t think we ought to restrict the Army. I think by letting 
the Army plan ahead of time, the Army is going to improve its posi- 
tion immeasurably by doing it, because whe n I went into service they 
said to me, “ You are going in the artillery.’ 

Later on, after I trained—I had 30'd: ays’ training, so it wouldn't 
have been such a disappointment. But if I had trained to be an artil- 
leryman and they then had told me, “You are in the Signal Corps 
now,” I would have been disappointed, and I don’t care how fine the 
Signal Corps.is. When you train a man for 2 years, he has esprit de 
corps. You bring him from a famous outfit and you put him in a 
Reserve unit that doesn’t fit in with his training, you are going to have 
a problem. 

Secretary Miuron. I have also had that problem. 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Chairman, I had a friend of mine who lost his 
eye in Sicicagen and it was replaced and when he came up for his 
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annual physical examination of course the corpsman held up a paper 
in front of his glass eye and said, “Read the chart” which he did, and 
then he held it up in front of his good eye and he said, “Read the 
chart,” and he said, “That is silly, I have a glass eye,” and the corps- 
man said, “I am sorry, sir, you have to do the best you can.” 
| Laughter. | 

Mr. Brooxs. Well, of course, that is all we have been asking of the 
services. That is all we have been asking the services, for 15. years, 
to do the best they can. I see lots of problems coming up in certain 
areas, unless you do have prior assignment of the men going in the 
service you are just going to have them, that is all. 

General Ginper. Mr. Chairman, may I add one note on recruiting? 

Mr. Brooks. Sure. 

General Grnper. The guard has about 5,500 company-sized units and 
the USAR Reserve has about the same number. The guard is dis- 
tributed over 2,500 cities and the USAR is actually situated in about 
1,400 cities. So there are 1,020 cities where the guard will have no 
opposition as far as recruiting. 

Mr. Brooxs. General Ginder, take Louisiana, for instance. Out- 
side of the area of New Orleans there is nothing but infantry in the 
guard upstate. All of the technical units are around New Orleans. 
Now if he comes out in the guard and you have trained him for tech- 
nical work, you are going to have to send him 360 miles away to fit mto 
that, or do the other thing, and that is put in technical units in north 
Louisiana in the guard. 

General Ginper. The many infantry units require many specialists 
as you well know, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. That is the problem. I am not going to develop it 
any further at this time. 

Mr. Ducanper. Mr. Chairman. before you pass on it. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Ducander wanted to ask you a question. 

Mr. Ducanper. Mr. Secretary, what is the legal authority for a 6- 
month program above the age of 1814 ¢ 

Secretary Minton. Well—— 

Mr. Ducanver. Of course, we know from 17 up to 1814 the legal 
authority for such a program is the Reserve Forces Act of 1955. 
What is the legal authority for instituting a program above the age of 
1814 and up to 35? 

Secretary Mirron. Well, we feel that under the law we have the 
authority to prescribe the training in any age bracket, and we have 
been taking these 1814 to 25 without any training whatsoever, any 6 
months’ training. 

Mr. Ducanver. But wouldn’t there be some section of the law that 
you would point to as being your authority to so enlist people? 

Secretary Miron. I think we have the legal decisions right here, 
if you will just give us a moment here. 

Mr. Ducanper. All right. 

Secretary Miron. We can get them for you. And maybe I can 
give them to you later, if that would be all right. 

Mr. Ducanper. I wanted the subcommittee to understand—— 

Mr. Brooks. Proceed while we are looking for that. 

Mr. Ducanpver. All right. My understanding is that the enlist- 
ments above 1814 in the 6-month program will not be under the 
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Reserve Forces Act. My understanding is it will be under some sec- 
tion of the Armed Forces Reserve Act. 

Secretary Minron. That is right, Armed Services Reserve Act. 

Mr. Ducanper. Now if a person enlists in the 6-month program 
above the age of 1814, what type of a draft deferment does he have! 

Secretary Minton. He has no draft deferment. He has a draft de- 
lay. Under a recent directive of Selective Service he will be put at 
the bottom of the pool and he will not be called until all others have 
been exhausted. 

Mr. Ducanper. Then you must tell a man who has enlisted in the 
6-month program above the age of 1814 for the Army Reserve that 
he actually has no draft deferment ? 

Secretary Miron. That 

Mr. Ducanner. It is possible to draft him immediately following 
the 6 months of active duty for training ? 

Secretary Mizron. It is possible, but under the directive of Selec- 
tive Service he will be the last to be called. I know General Hershey 
would like to speak to that point when he is on the stand. 

Mr. Ducanver. Now as far as decreasing the obligation in the 
Ready Reserve is concerned, is that going to be across the board for 
the Air Force and the Nav y, as well as the Army ? 

Secretary Mizron. I can’t speak to that. The respective members 
of the other services will have to, sir. 

Mr. Ducanver. Of course, I think you would agree that we ought 
to have the same obligation. 

Secretary Mitton. Oh, I couldn’t agree more. 

Mr. Ducanpver. In the Ready Reserve. 

Secretary Miron. I couldn’t agree more. 

Mr. Ducanver. Because it simply means—— 

Secretary Miuron. That is right. 

Mr. Docanper. If a man has 4 years on active duty in the Air 
Force and the Ready Reserve criteria contained in the Army directive 
is applied, nobody is going to go into the Ready Reserve. 

Secretary Minton. That is right. 

Mr. Ducanper. Now under the 6 months’ training program, below 
181% there is a quota contro] in the law, is there not ? 

Secretary Mizron. That is right. 

Mr. Ducanper. If you do not enlist 6 months’ trainees under that 
program you therefore will have no quota control, and you can enlist 
as many as you wish. 

Secretary Miuron. I do not know whether I quite see that 

Mr. Ducanper. A 6 months’ training program above the age of 
18%. If that man is enlisted under the ‘Armed Forces Reserve Act of 
1952, there will be no limitation on the number you may enlist. 

Secretary Minton. Except that which would be imposed by the Con- 
gress year by year in the budget and the strength ceilings which you 
would give us. 

Mr. Ducanper. You mean in appropriations / 

Secretary Miuron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ducanper: Of course, this committee has always liked to write 
its own quota controls, rather than leave it to the Appropriations 
Committee. 

Secretary Miuron. I did not have specific reference to it, but I said 
whatever the Congress might impose by one means or another. 
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Mr. Ducanpver. The only other quota control is in the size of the 
Ready Reserve, 2,900,000. 

Secretary Mirron. Right; yes, sir. 

Mr. Ducanprr. There is no quota control of the size on the Stand- 
by Reserve. 

Secretary Miron. That is right. 

Mr. Ducanper. Presumably, then, you could enlist as many people 
as you wished above the age of 1814, put them in the Ready ‘Reserve 
and then by shifting them to the Standby faster you could take in 
just as many as you wished, could you not, if there were no appro- 
priation limits ? 

Secretary Mirron. Yes, I think—it is not a very realistic approach 
to it, but theoretically the answer is “Yes.” 

Mr. Ducanpven. How do you think the 6 months’ program above the 
age of 1814 is going to affect the draft? Such a program allows any 
person who is eligible for the draft to volunteer in a 6 months’ training 
program before being drafted, does it not? 

Secretary Miuron. That is right, before he takes his preinduction 
physical. 

Mr. Ducanper. Where, then, are you going to get the men to draft, 
presuming that each boy who does not want to go in military service 
would prefer to take 6 months? 

Secretary Minton. At this moment I cannot see any exhaustion of 
the pool. That is the pool that I want to show you in executive session. 
But it is reaching tremendous proportions. 

May I add this parenthetically, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Brooks. Very well. 

Secretary Minron. A person like myself who is vested with the 
training of the manpower for both the active and the Reserve com- 
ponents is always concerned about the untrained manpower pool. If 
the balloon went up and we had to defend this country in a hurry and 
I had to train this increasing manpower pool, then I have to divert 
people from other very essential problems. The more I can get trained 
in the manpower pool and—the untrained manpower pool and if we 
get them over to the trained manpower pool the less that job is going 
to be if the balloon goes up. Therefore, as I said I do not see how you 
can divorce your thinking from the untrained manpower pool which 
is increasing now at the rate of about 200,000 per year. 

Mr. Ducanper. I only make this point, because his subcommittee 
would not take the Reserve Forces Act to the floor before they wrote a 
control in the 6 months’ training program. I am suggesting that in 
the 6 months’ training program above 1814 there will be no quota 
control. 

Mr. Brooks. May I interject this thought? 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. At the time we did it, of course, there was a fear of 
universal training. 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. I think that was the reason we put the control on. 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes, sir. That is all Ihave. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. Did you have any comment on that, Mr. Secretary ? 

Secretary Miuron. Well, I cannot conceive of this program running 
away with us, Someone has already very appropriately said that at 
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one time we spoke so optimistically of hundreds of thousands coming 
in. I think it is optimistic—I think it is realistic to assume that we can 
get the strengths that we have laid down for 1958. If it appeared to 
be running away, then certainly I think we would bring it back to 
your attention. I think we would have to. 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Secretary, under Public Law 18 the retirement 
feature applies to enlisted men as well as officers, does it not? 

Secretary Minton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. Has that ever been stressed or brought to the atten- 
tion of the reservists ? 

Secretary Mitton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. The enlisted reservists ¢ 

Secretary Miiron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. I know many of the officers know all about it. 

Secretary Mirron. We have done that and we have innumerable 
brochures that we have distributed. 

Mr. Devereux. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Brooks. Now at this time—it is 4 o’clock—I think the best thing 
for the subcommittee to do would be to go into executive session. We 
have two witnesses standing by. I am sorry, they have been here all 
afternoon. But we will not be able to reach them until tomorrow 
morning. 

Now, who are those witnesses, Mr. Ducander ? 

Mr. Ducanper. General Erickson and General Hershey. 

Mr. Brooks. Could you be present, gentlemen, in the morning at 10 
o'clock ? 

General Ertckson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. All right. We will use them as the first witnesses in 
the morning at 10 o’clock. 

Then the subcommittee will go into executive session. 

(At 4 p.m. the subcommittee went into executive session. ) 

(The following proceedings had in executive session were ordered 
by the chairman of the subcommittee to be made a part of the public 
record. ) 

Mr. Brooxs. The committee will come to order here in executive 
session. 

Before we take up any witnesses, I want to read into the record 
here—this could have been done in open session, but I didn’t get to it, 
so if you will take this down, Sam. I referred a number of times to an 
article of the Constitution regarding control of the National Guard. 
I think it ought to be in the record. The article is article I of the 
Constitution. 

Mr. Ducanper. Section 8, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Section 

Mr. Ducanoner. 8. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes; section 8, clause 16, article I, of the Constitution, 
and that reads as follows: 





The Congress shall have power to provide for organizing, arming, and dis- 
ciplining the militia and for governing such part of them as may be employed 
in the service of the United States, reserving to the States respectively the ap- 
pointment of officers and the authority of training the militia according to dis- 
cipline prescribed by the Congress. 


That is the end of that clause. Now there are interpretations under 
that clause which show very clearly that in the event of emergency, 
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cf course, the militia may be nationalized and federalized, as we call 
it, and in that event, of course, the Congress would have control. But 
to that extent, according to the interpretation of Houston v. Moore 
(5 Wheat., pp. 1 to 6), an early case—of course, I guess there are a 
whole lot of Supreme Court rulings, but under that the Court said: 

Congress has the power for organizing, arming, and disciplining them, and 
this power being unlimited except in two particulars of officering and training 
them, according to the discipline to be prescribed by Congress, it may be exercised 
to any extent as may be deemed necessary by Congress. The power of the State 
governments to legislate on the same subjects having existed prior to the forma- 
tion of the Constitution and not having been prohibited by that instrument, it 
remains with the States, subordinate nevertheless to the paramount law of the 
General Government operating on the same subject. 

Now that is substantially the comments on it. I thought that ought 
to go in the record, so somewhere we would know just what the con- 
stitutional provision is. 

Mr. Deverevx. Mr. Chairman, may I observe on that? I agree 
with your position on it, but I still say that in order to have Federal 
recognition of these individual officers, then they must come up to cer- 
tainstandards. And that was the point I was making. 

Mr. Brooks. I understand the point the gentleman is making. Just 
how far we can constitutionally go toward controlling the guard by 
saying we will deny Federal recognition if they don’t come up to a 
certain point, I don’t know. That will be a court decision. But I 
would gather, from reading that constitutional provision, that the 
States will control the officering of the guard, whether it be promotion 
or otherwise. 

Mr. Osmers. Mr. Chairman, would you mean by that that State 
standards for officers of the National Guard will supersede Federal 
standards ¢ 

Mr. Brooks. I mean that the Constitution gives the States the au- 
thority to nominate—to appoint the officers. Now what we can do 
toward taking that away from the States, I don’t know. 

Mr. Osmers. I don’t know as we want to take it away from the 
State. We have a responsibility here, as I see it, which gets pretty 
far away from some of the things that are said in a discussion of this 
subject. We have a responsibility to provide for an adequate na- 
tional defense and also to see that no American is put on a battlefield 
without adequate training or supervision. I think it is on that basis 
that we would have to approach any suggestion with regard to the 
personnel of the officers of the National Guard. 

Mr. Brooks. I think thus far we have done this. The States have 
come along voluntarily with us in naming the standards, and we have 
then said, “If you don’t accept the standards of the officers and the 
personnel of the guard we will deny the money that we give to that 
training purpose to the State.” 

Now that is the way we have done. And so the States have found 
it convenient and advisable to go along with us. 

Mr. Devereux. Can we have any Kentucky colonels? 

Mr. Ducanper. I think that is the answer to it. 

Mr. Brooks. Anyway, I think that ought to be in the record. 

Now, gentlemen, what is it you want to give us in executive session, 
Mr. Secretary ? 

Secretary Miron. Mr. Chairman, I would like to show three charts 
which I think brings the Army problem into very sharp focus. 
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Initially, in the deliberations of this committee, and I go back sev- 
eral years now, our attention was concentrated upon numbers. We are 
beginning to grow and grow rather rapidly, and we feel that the time 
has come when we ought to put a qualitative as well as a quantitative 
requirement upon our - Reserve components in order that they can best 
meet the needs of national defense. 

I want to show you just 3 charts in quick succession, 2 of which are 
confidential and the last one is secret. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Secretary, you have screened everybody here? 

Secretary Miron. I am told that has been done. 

Mr. Brooxs. All right. 

Secretary Minton. “The last one in particular, if it became public 
information, could lend aid and comfort to a potential enemy and that 
is the reason why I just had to ask you if you would see these in execu- 
tive session. 

I am going to ask General Abrams if he will speak to the charts, 
and I am going to ask him to shorten any discussion on the second 
one because it is a rather complex one and in detail that I don’t think 
the committee is particularly interested in. However, if you are, 
please don’t hesitate to interrupt us. 

General Aprams. Mr, Chairman, may I be permitted to speak off 
the record, because the substance is classified ? 

Mr. Brooks. Ail right, general, go right ahead. When you don’t 
want Sam to take down the comment you just say so. Otherwise, he 
will go ahead and reduce your comments to writing. But it won’t be 
publicized, it won't be given out without the permission of the Secre- 
tary or yourself. 

General Aprams. All right, may I speak off the record. 

(Remarks off the record.) 

(The reporter was excused at 4: 30 p. m.) 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
SuscommMi1trex No. 1, 
Washington, D.C., Thursday, February 7, 1957. 

The subcommittee reconvened at 10 a. m., Hon. Overton Brooks, 
chairman of the subcommittee, presiding. 

Mr. Brooxs. The subcommittee will please come to order. 

I promised a good friend and colleague, Congressman Rogers, from 
Colorado, that we would recognize him the first thing this morning. 

You havea short statement? 

Mr. Rogers. Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Rogers. 

Mr. Rocers. For the record, my name is Byron G. Rogers, Repre- 
sentative from the First District of Colorado. I have a letter and a 
statement from Maj. Gen. Irving O. Schaefer, the adjutant general 
of the State of Colorado, that I would desire to place in the record 
at this time, that is at this point. 

Mr. Brooks. If there is no objection, the statement will be inserted 
in the record. 

Mr. Rocrers. Thank you. 
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Mr. Brooks. We will see that the members of the committee have 
the statement, Mr. Rogers. We are certainly glad to have it and com- 
mend you and your district for diligence in your actions, in coming 
before this subcommittee and giving us your views. 

Mr. Rocrrs. Thank you, sir. 

(The letter and statement is as follows a 


STATE OF COLORADO, 
ADJUTANT GENERAL’S OFFICE, COLORADO NATIONAL GUARD, 
Denver, Colo., January 31, 1957. 
Hon. Byron G. RoGERs, 
House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR Byron: I am writing in reference to the remark made by Secretary of 
Defense Charles Wilson that during the Korean episode National Guard men 
were draft dodgers. 

For your information, in 1950, and 1951, 60 percent of all the Colorado Army 
and Air National Guard units were called to active duty; the total aggregate of 
officers and men called was 2,242 Colorado Army and Air National Guard men. 

None of our Colorado units was sent to Korea, but a very high percentage of our 
personnel were sent there as replacements. Several of our draft dodgers met 
their deaths in Korea, 

In October of 1950, I attended an adjutants general session in Washington, 
D. C., and we were addressed by Generals Omar Bradley and John Lawton Collins. 
The adjutants general informed both of these general officers that we desired 
that they call all of the National Guard and not make it a piecemeal call. I dis- 
tinctly remember General John Lawton Collins addressing us and stating that 
the Army did not need all of the National Guard and furthermore, some of the 
National Guard should be left in the United States as a Continental Army Reserve. 

Mr. Wilson has also stated to the press that 84 percent of National Guard 
men were untrained. In making a hasty check of personnel figures of the 
Colorado National Guard, I find that 50 percent of the Army Guard has had 
some type of active duty and about 70 percent of our Air Guard has had some 
type of active duty. 

All our units are also subject to an annual armory inspection. These inspec- 
tions are not under control of the State but are inspections ordered by the Army 
commander. A Regular Army officer is assigned to make these inspections. 

selow are ratings of our annual army inspections for 1955 and 1956. 


1955: Unite | 1956: Unita 
Reporter .2-e-cctsas I S 5 Guperler=<- <=222s 10 
Randhent-s ~~ =~ 2 Becontree 31 
Satisfactory___._- p obs be Se 7 Babinfactoty~ ==. t eee eee 8 

Peta sescace- hick Sees 44 Wettews cc cciscate ls 49 


It should be observed that there were more units concerned in 1956 than in 
1955. This was due to the conversion of our State to Artillery. Ratings are 
given as follows: superior, excellent, satisfactory and unsatisfactory. It will 
be noted that for 1956, 83 percent of our units received either excellent or supe- 
rior; 17 percent received satisfactory and there were no unsatisfactory ratings. 
If Mr. Wilson’s remarks are true, then there must be something wrong with 
Fifth Army in our annual ratings. Of course, my personal opinion is that Mr. 
Wilson is receiving some very bad information in the Pentagon. 

In a previous letter to you on January 15, I informed you that the adjutants 
general are opposed to mandatory 6 months basic training and in this letter I 
stated that in 1956 we recruited about 1,000 young men for the Army and Air 
National Guard, and yet we were only able to get 30 of these men to volunteer 
for 6 months’ basic training. 

I should like to refer you to enclosure 1, which shows the number of National 
Guard recruits that have volunteered for 6 months’ basic training from August 
1955 to December 1956. In the entire National Guard we have only been able 
to get approximately 9,000 young men to take the 6 months’ basic training 
program. 

Bear in mind, as I stated in my previous letter to you, in 1956 we recruited 
144,000 young men for the entire National Guard. 
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I should like to now refer you to enclosure 2, which shows the number of basic 
training from July 1956 through December 1956—in other words, a 6 months’ 
period. It should be noted that in Colorado, we were able to get 7 to volunteer, 
the Army Reserve were able to obtain 133. However, in this same period of 
time, we recruited about 275 young men for the Colorado Army National Guard. 
It is very evident that even if we should get all of the Army Reserve input, we 
would still suffer a loss in strength. We are not opposed in the National Guard 
to basic training and basic training that will be given in vacation period in i 
June, July and August. ; 

We in the Guard are training to be realistic. We know what we can do and ' 
the Pentagon does not know. I personally feel that the office of the Secretary 
of Defense and Secretary of the Army are either bullheaded or trying to destroy 
the National Guard. 

The point I am trying to make is that the 6 months’ basic training program is 
not attractive to young men or the parents of these men. If the Army Reserve 
were able to get a mass of recruits out of this program, then I would say we 
in the guard are falling down, but the Reserve is not having any luck with 
their program. 

I should like to refer you now to enclosure 3, which is a basic training program 
that we have recommended to the Secretary of the Army. This program was 
unanimously adopted by the Adjutants General on Wednesday, January 23. In 
the program we are endorsing a mandatory 11-week basic training program for 
all our prospective recruits. 

If you will be so good as to inform the House Armed Services Committee of 
how I personally feel on the 6 months’ basic training program, I should be most 
appreciative to you. I believe hearings have been directed by Chairman Vinson 
to start on Monday, February 4. 

Sincerely, 
IRVING O. SCHAEFER, 
Major General, Colorado National Guard, 
The Adjutant General. 


Number of National Guard recruits volunteering for 6 months’ training, 
August 1955 to December 1956 





State Number State Number 
ne er Gap i2o. Peeeerivanm.. 348 
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i rhs Ce er NN i tes 151 
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| Se eae I, Ma 139 
i NI... <cacpencnia avian hupeeetihoni BE FR. SE oc cccmimnienionee cba diiees 447 
RN i ake al ac lniatsens Re ieee A a 52s oe dscieetiebied 154 
eek 2 SC Ne 481 | 38. Washington__________________ 89 
Sap. es 6 se 230 | 39. Massachusetts_._._....._.___-_ 169 
13. West Virginia________________ 103|40. New Jersey_______-_------____ 155 
Pe renee cass ies We Yaes Vee eae 
Te epee {BO} 42; Goorwia i tie poo BR 
5 ee ee ae 94 | 43. New Hampshire_~_----_--___ 32 
Ty A rh ee eas 360) 42. Coliecticubti ee 64 
Br een ee DUG 148i Gplerago. ee 2 vs ee 29 
70, Trorun Carona... oo 1. semen. ot eo SS. Al 
en ee eee 7 eas Seer A OR oe a 24 
ate Went kas PE ih ir 151 | 48. South Dakota__.._____________- 34 
Seo epee 53 | 49. Missouri_____________________ 54 
2: eee... seiccerecialhe nbiacortaareatbtdasaician eS hs, a «ee ne ee 9 
ee a RN 30 51. South Carolina... 47 
OU Taide Bs 75 | 52. Maryland_..____________-____ 23 
yA a Se 323 —- 
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Number of National Guard and Army Reserve units volunteering for 6 months’ 
training July 1956 through December 1956 








* 























National Army National} Army 

State Guard Reserve State Guard | Reserve 

input input input input 
Si Adedamen 22 bis iris. 120 195 | 28. ‘Nebraska. ............... 15 102 
2. Alaska Sac etiee al ‘ 0) 6 Te 2 45 
3. Arizona.......... eet hh 48 38 | 30. New Hampshire._____--_- 12 66 
4, Arkansas. -..- 4460 | 34 79 || 31. New soreey osea-eeeew a = 
5. California : waa 257 759 || 32. aw XI00....-- a 11 4 
6 Colorado pa ate cil | : 133 i 33. a York. ° jj23h al 203 1, 302 
7. Connecticut 2 | 23 | 297 || 34. North Carolina.......--.-. 150 lll 
. Delaware } 77 110 || 35. North Dakota__.........- 21 7 
9. District of Columbia....- 38 S74 A) BB y ONO camsctases 42-5 p40-$ gee 251 900 
10, Florida. __ | 31 IDE "] S7. *OKReNOMMM. ..-.-24.2.22.52 35 61 
11. Georgia. = 18 | 205 || 38. Oregon... ‘ceca 50 188 
12. Hawaii 3 aed 20 | 0 || 39. Pennsylvania... .......---- 150 1, 044 
13. Idaho 545i 36 | 58 || 40. Puerto Rico. .........-- ; 85 13 
SESE Se eae E 59 416 || 41. Rhode Island...... i ae 16 49 
15, Indiana... aaa 57 | 117 || 42. South Carolina. -...-...--- 13 111 
16. Iowa........ 72 172 || 43. South Dakota. .......---- 13 29 
17. Kansas 35 154 || 44. Tennessee... - ta 38 204 
18. Kentucky 32 189 || 45. T’exas__. inns ctalawe ie J 262 240 
19. Louisiana 16 a RS ee J 78 7 
20. Maine-. peqnesceeesaa| 33 | Wg Ee 37 on 
21. Maryland a Pepe 3 | S08 Oe Pika dia sed wos eceee 35 74 
22. Massachusetts.........- 65 | 295 || 49. Washington........-...-. 31 265 
23. Michigan... -.......... ; 122 671 50. West Virginia...........-- 45 404 
mw. ee Pde Aiedsd 105 287 |} Sl. wy ooensin, Peet dee oo. a” 7” 
25. Mississippi----_---.- 72 190 || 52. Wyoming-......-..... ts 3 
26, Missouri... -- Lixo ahoee 36 431 |} —— | 
27, Montana- -- | 21 134 | Rvs: ce tenteccasentine 3, 304 12, 416 








PROGRAM ENDORSED BY THE ADJUTANTS GENERAL 


On Wednesday, January 23, in a special session in Washington, D. C., the 
adjutants general unanimously adopted the minority report of the National 
Guard officers of the section 5 policy committee. This is our plan for basic train- 
ing. We all feel that if a 6-month basic training program is forced upon us, it 
will eventually destroy the National Guard. 

Here is our proposal : 

1. That all men age 1814 to 25 years now in (as members before April 1, 1957) 
be permitted to take 6 months’ active duty for training on a voluntary basis, 
provided they have not already had active duty for training. 

2. All men age 1814 to 25 years who are enlisted on or after April 1, 1957, be 
required to take 6 months’ active duty for training as a mandatory condition to 
their enlistment. 

3. All men age 17 to 18% years who are enlisted on or after April 1, 1957, be 
required to take 11 weeks of active-duty for training as a mandatory condition 
to their enlistment. These men may volunteer for 6 months active-duty training. 

4. All men age 17 to 18% years now in (as members before April 1, 1957) be 
permitted to choose either 11 weeks‘ active-duty training or 6 months’ active- 
duty training, on a voluntary basis. 


Mr. aerate Now this morning, gentlemen of the subcommittee, we 
have Maj. Gen. Edgar C. Erickson, Chief of the National Guard 
Bureau. He is the first witness this morning. 

Do you have pictures you want to show us, General ? 

Are you going to use that screen ? 

General Ertckson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Fine. Do you have a prepared statement? You do, 
because we havea copy of it here. 

General Ertckson. That is right. 

Mr. Brooks. Will you proceed, s sir, with your prepared statement ? 

General Ertcxson. Mr. C hairman, and members of the committee, 
it isa privilege for me to appear before this committee to report on the 
efforts of the National Guard Bureau to support the recruiting efforts 
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of the States, and promote interest in the 6-month training program 
conducted by the Army. 

The Chief of the National Guard Bureau is responsible for carrying 
out a public information program, including the production of re- 
cruiting pamphlets, graphic displays and radio and television mate- 
rial, to support the recruiting efforts of the States and Territories. 

A total of $300,000 was appropriated for this program for fiscal 
year 1957. This amount was recently augmented by $75,000. 

Augmentation was to cover the cost of postage and commercial ship- 
ments, increased production costs, particularly printing costs, and to 
allow for production of additional material for use in promoting the 
6-month active-duty training program for members of the Army 
National Guard. 

It should be noted that funds available to the National Guard Bu- 
reau for this activity must be used for recruiting support for both the 
Army National Guard and the Air National Guard. 


RADIO 


The National Guard has received tremendous support from the 

‘adio industry. To justify this support it m: akes ev! very effort to produc e 
the best possible shows for use by stations which carry National Guard 
productions on free time. 

It should be noted that by producing good quality radio shows, a 
high percentage of the free time is scheduled during good listening 
hours. 

TELEVISION 


The area in which limitation of funds is most felt is in television 
a communications media which can no longer be ignored, even by 
organizations with low budgets. The National Guard Bureau feels 
that it has solved this problem to some degree by producing a series 
of eight filmed musical shows. 

The shows were released just a month ago, and are being used now 
on one or more stations in each State. The scheduling of the shows 
in the States and Territories is handled by the Office of the State Ad- 
jutant General. Other National Guard television material currently 
in use are 60-second and 20-second filmed spots and a series of slides 
and spot announcements. 

Before showing types of material produced this year, I would like 
to emphasize that throughout this program we have stressed the 6- 
months’ training program by urging that every eligible man “Take 
Six.” 

PRINTED MATERIAL 


These are samples of pamphlets furnished the States and Terri- 
tories for handout in their recruiting campaigns. 
You will note the different types of pamphlets. 
A comprehensive booklet intended for distribution to senior high 
schoo} students and for use by vocational guidance instructors. 
2. A veterans’ pamphlet. 
A retirement pamphlet. 
A pamphlet showing the division insignia and carrying the divi- 
sion history. 
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. The wondering pamphlet intended to show a young man that 
i ean fulfill his military oblign ation in the National Guard. 

7. The National Guard Is Your Business, is used on our business 
“ industry program. 

8. The Air National Guard pamphlet is designed to promote in- 
terest in the pilot training program of the Air National Guard. 

». The “Take Six” pamphlet, intended to sell the man already in 
the guard on the 6-month training program. 


GRAPHIC MATERIAL 


This chart shows the Audie Murphy poster which has been used 
extensively by the National Guard. 

Audie Murphy, who is now a major in the Texas National Guard, 
has given freely of his time and talents to promote interest in the Na- 
tional Guard. 

“Be a Citizen Soldier in the National Guard” is our current poster 
and was carried last September on some 20,000 mail trucks in the 
country. It has been produced in various sizes and is now being used 
oy units - local level. 

Chi art : This same chart and theme has been used in 24-sheet posters 
and cai cards to promote an interest in the Army National Guard. 

The Wational Guard has also produced 24-sheet posters and car 
cards for the Air National Guard both employing the same basic art- 
work on this chart. 

Approximately 100,000 car cards are now being carried in buses, 
trains, and on other public a ‘les throughout the: country. 

About half of these postings were arranged by National Guard Bu- 
reau, the remainder were arranged for at loc al level. 

Chart 4: This year, seeking greater showing of our posters, Na- 
tional Guard Bureau coupled ‘its rec ruiting messages with a highws ay 
safety slogan, as shown in these two posters. 

This tieup resulted in assistance from safety councils, Governors’ 
highway committees and local police and traffic ; safety groups. 

Chart 5: A similar pattern is being followed in a series of plant 
safety posters shown here. These are being distributed to industrial 
plants for posting. The use of these posters has been indorsed by the 
President’s Committee on Highway Safety and the National Safety 
Council. 

Chart 6: Shown here are samples of Take Six posters for use in 
armories in our internal promotion effort to sell the 6-month training 
program. 

Prior to October 1, 1956, National Guard efforts to obtain volunteers 
for the 6-months’ training program was directed toward the young 
men who were already in the National Guard who had enlisted before 
they became 1814 ye sars of | age. 

Chart 7: In order to disseminate information of the national pro- 
motion program and to pass on information pertinent to recruiting to 
all units of the National Guard, the Bureau publishes a Monthly News 
Letter. Copies of this News Letter are shown on the next chart. The 
red arrows point out special items which urge promotion of the 6- 
months’ tr aining program. 

Chart 8: This chart shows two copies of the National Guard News 
Letter issued early i in the Take Six campaign. 
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It also shows three advertisements which were run in Senior Scho- 
lastic magazine in an effort to interest students in senior high school 
classes in National Guard enlistments for the 6-months’ program. 

The drawings at the bottom of the chart. were distributed in mat 
form to various National Guard State publications, of which there 
are a great many. These mats were used in practically all of these 
publications during the past year. 

In addition to the material furnished the States and Territories, 
the National Guard Bureau conducts, at national level, a public in- 
formation program which encompasses release of stories and articles 
through the Office of the Chief of Information to newspapers and 
magazines and to house organs and industrial journals. 

It, also, conducts a business and industry campaign through which 
it solicits support of business and industrial tirms for N: ational Guard 
recruiting. 

This campaign takes the form of personal letters from the Chief of 
the National Guard Bureau to the heads of such firms, asking that 
National Guard promotion material such as postage meter plates, 
radio and television spot announcements, drop-ins for advertising lay- 
outs, and so forth, be incorporated in the firm’s advertising and 
employee relations program. 


SPECIAL PROJECTS 


National Guard Bureau has constructed six large displays for use at 
State affairs, in rail and air terminal buildings and other public places. 

These displays are loaned to the States and in the past year have 
been viewed by millions of persons. 

During February 1956, the National Guard Bureau coordinated 
for the States and Territories a recruiting campaign which was cli- 
maxed by 1-day recruiting drivers held in most States. 

These activities were tied in with celebration of National Guard 
Muster Day on Washington’s Birthday. Similar drivers and a second 
annual Muster Day will be observed during February 1957. 

The States, this year, will direct their efforts toward enlisting young 
men who will agree to take 6 months of active-duty basic training with 
the Army, or 11 weeks of training with the Air Force and men with 
prior military service. 


SIX MONTHS’ TRAINING 


Since the decision was made on August 6, 1955, that the basic train- 
ing to be conducted under the provisions of the Reserve Forces Act, 
1955, would be of 6 months’ duration, and that members of the Na- 
tional Guard could volunteer for this training, the National Guard 
Bureau has made an all-out effort to sell the program to the States. 

In addition to furnish advertising material, the Bureau conducted 
meetings in all Army areas during September 1955 to explain the Re- 
serve Forces Act and urge that States take advantage of the training 
offered by the Army. 

Several State meetings, held during the past 15 months, have been 
attended either by me or an officer of my staff for the special purpose 
of promoting the 6 months’ training program. 
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The Bureau, also, provided each State with pattern talks and other 
information to be used at Take Six rallies which were held at field 
training camps. 

It also revised for National Guard use a film produced by the Army 
Signal Corps which is intended to show young men the type of train- 
ing they would undergo in the program. 

Funds permitted only one print of this film for each State during 
the training period. 

However, additional prints of the film have since been purchased 
and distributed to the States. This film is still being shown to 
National Guard recruits in an effort to attract them into the 6-months’ 
training program. 

In addition to our internal promotion to “sell” the 6 months’ train- 
ing program, the 6 months’ program was covered in our other handout 
material and in our radio and television material. 

During September 1956 conferences were held in each Army area 
and were devoted almost entirely to promoting the 6 months’ training 
program. 

These conferences were attended by 40 State adjutants general and 
more than 1,000 officers and enlisted men of the National Guard. 

Several of the States that have made an all-out effort since the 
beginning of the program had good results. 

(Sentence left out in reading of statement. ) 

The number put into the training by the guard since October 1, 1956 
indicates that the States are now promoting the program. 

For the fiscal year 1956, the National Guard Bureau planned for an 
input of 6,500 into the 6 months’ t training program. 

The actual input was 3,615; which means that 55 percent of the 
National Guard quota for the fiscal year 1956 was filled. 

Chart 9: For the fiscal year 1957, the National Guard program, 
approved by the Department of the Army, planned for an input into 
the 6 months’ program of 7,500. 

This is the number provided for in the current bud 
sidered the National Guard quota for the fiscal year 1957. 

The December 31, 1956, report of the Adjutant General of the Army 
shows that 3,372 National Guard men had reported for training dur- 
ing the first 6 months of this fiscal ye 

This is shown on the chart by a solid blue line. 

Reports from the State adjutants general indicate that 965 guards- 
men reported for the training in January, and that 1,400 will report 
in February. 

This makes a total of 5,770 or 77 percent of the fiscal year 1957 
program. 

The estimated January and February inputs are projected on the 
chart by the blue dotted line. 

Reports from State adjutants general also indicate that about 2,000 
will enter the program in March. 

This number is projected on the chart by the orange dotted line. 

This would make a total by March 31 of 7,770 and put the National 
Guard over the fiscal year 1957 program of 7,500. 

Previous to October 1, 1956, the National Guard did not require 
enlistees to sign up to enter the 6 months’ training program upon 
graduation from high school. 


$6066—57—No. 22 11 
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This was started, however, on October 1, and the red line on this 
chart shows that, between that date and December 31, 1,851 young men 
between the ages of 17 and 1814 had been signed up to enter the pro- 
gram at a later date. 

Information on the number signed up in January, with training 
deferred, is not yet available. 

This chart indicates that the fiscal year 1957 National Guard quota 
for the 6-month training program will be exceeded by more than the 
3,000 necessary to meet the combined National Guard quotas for fiscal 
years 1956 and 1957. 

Experience shows that recruiting is a continuing problem for all 
National Guard unit commanders and that support of their efforts 
must be intensified during the coming years. 

The yearly strength goal of the Army National Guard is set forth 
in the National Guard program which is prepared in the National 
Guard Bureau and approved by the Chief of Staff. 

Chart 10: On the next chart, the first column shows the actual 
strength in officers, warrant officers and enlisted men, as of Decem- 
ber 31. 

The center column shows the strength programed for the end of 
the fiscal year. 

This strength was originally programed at 408,000, but was raised 
after the Congress inc reased the appropriation to provide for a year- 
end strength of 425,000. 

This figure is now being reduced to 400,000, as it is apparent that 
no gains will be made after April 1, when the requirement that all 
non-prior-service men who enlist in the guard must agree to take 6 
months of active duty for training becomes ‘effective. 

The third column shows the table of organization and equipment 
strength of the federally recognized units. 

As of December 31, 1956, the Army National Guard had 97.5 per- 
cent of its programed year-end strength for officers; it was over- 
strength for warrant officers; and it was over the revised year-end 
programed strength objective for enlisted men. 

As of the same date, a comparison of actual strength with tables of 
organization requirements, is as follows : 


Percent 
ioc bs om mpcpinemnies temgeav ens ewiortibaparan Seer a 
rene ene ee ee a a oe Jit Shoda. 168 
Rees | hie hi i iit aed bupiccsect cure 
at ete ipa concessesibivtaseovaietneir encase shdaeslnbdaviowionsd ciaebcaenbehiaaimenn aE: a 


The problem of the N ‘ational Guard is to maintain its programed 
strength. 

Procurement of all personnel for the National Guard is a respon- 
sibility of the States and is, of course, entirely on a voluntary basis. 

Chart 11: The next chart gives you some idea of the problem that 
the guard has and will continue to have in order to maintain strength 
of 400,000. 

This chart shows that during the first 6 months of this fiscal year 
the Army National Guard enlisted 55,789 new men and reenlisted 
21,306, for a total of 77,095. 

This compares with an enlistment of 61,549 new men and 18.970 re- 
enlistments, for a total of 80,519, during the corresponding period in 
fiscal year 1956. 
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Against these gains, the yeramna) Guard had losses of 28,938 by ex- 
piration of term of enlistment, 12,818 by enlistment in the regular 
services, and 37,389 from all re causes, for a total of 79,145. 

This compares with losses in the corresponding period of the fiscal 
year 1956 of 22,977 by expiration of term of enlistment. 10,205 by en- 
listment in the regular services, and 32,656 for all other causes, for a 
total of 65,838, 

The Army National Guard had a net loss in enlisted men of 2,050 
for the first 6 months of the current fiscal year, compared to a net gain 
of 14,681 for the corresponding period of last : year. 

Chart 12: New enlistments in the National Guard come from prior 
servicemen and men without prior service, and the next chart shows 
how these are distributed in age groups during the first 6 months of 
this fiscal year: 35,174 or 63 percent were between 17 and 181% years 
of age when they enlisted ; 13,450 or 24.1 percent were between the ages 
of 18% to 26; 4,160 or 7.5 percent were over 26; 3,005 or 5.4 pere ent 
were obligs ted reservists returned from activ edut y. 

Of those enlisting between 181 4 and 26, 4,965 had prior active service 
in one of the armed services; 

1,135 of those enlisting over 26 were prior servicemen. 

A total of 9,105 men with prior military service in the active Armed 
Forces enlisted in the Army National Guard during the first 6 months 
of the current fiscal year or an average of about 1,500 per month. 

Chart 13: As of June 30, 1956, the enlisted men of the Army Na- 
tional Guard were divided into age groups as shown by the chart : 





Age group | Number | Percent |} Age group Number Percent 
i 
b ddeleanatndhdades el eh | didi acalpietaicel lp agin hiihlet . bhai Shh bh 
Siete 114, 411 | 31.0 || 28-96........-.-..-..---.| 16, 338 | 16.0 
a a 93, 028 | 26.0 || Over 26.......... itiee 60, Sil 15.5 
21-23. . , we 53, 384 11.5 || ! 
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The last figure, it would appear, is an incorrect figure. 

The green lines on this chart show that there was very little change 
in the age groupings from June 30, 1955, to June 30, 1956. 

Chart 14: As of June 30, 1956, the enlisted men of the Army Na- 
tional Guard were divided on the basis of years of service as follows: 


Number Percent 
Less than 1 year. tee me vasedumunel 4 cee 106, 417 28.8 
1 year but less than 2 i c 60, 836 18.9 
2 years but less than 4 : 91, 637 24.8 
4 years but less than 8 , = ‘ 69, 467 ik, 8 
More than 8 years i 32, 147 &.7 
Total_. in J . 369, 504 


It is interesting to note that 27.5 percent of the enlisted men in 
the Army National Guard have had 4 years or more of service. 

It is in this group that we find the noncommissioned officers, many 
of whom have had active service as noncoms. 

In this group we also find a large number of our specialists, many 
of whom have been produced for us by private industry, and are men 
who qualify in their occupational spec Jalities because of the work that 
they do in their civilian occupations, 
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ARMORY CONSTRUCTION 


To the 916 then adequate State-owned armories existing in 1940, have 
been added 807 armory projects completed or placed under contract 
through December 31, 1956, under the provisions of the National De- 
fense Facilities Act. 

Fiscal 1957 appropriated funds and the fiscal 1958 budget request 
will provide for a total of 220 additional armories. 

Chart 15—Nonarmory construction: The nonarmory construction 
program provides for construction and rehabilitation of logistical and 
training facilities. 

181 nonarmory projects have been completed or placed under con- 
tract through December 31, 1956, under the provisions of the National 
Defense Facilities Act. 

Fiscal 1957 appropriated funds and the fiscal 1958 budget request 
will provide for a total of 207 additional nonarmory projects. 

Chart 16—Equipment: The National Guard today is w ell equipped 
for training, having the most modern equipment, generally in adequate 
amounts to support present training and to meet the requirements of 
initial postmobilization training. 

I will briefly show program trends toward mobilization readiness of 
Army National Guard from fiscal 1952 projected through fiscal 1953. 

Equipment indicated by the orange line incre: ased 158 percent. 
Strength is in blue up 89 percent. Technician employment in brown, 
up 68 percent. Unit organization in er een, up 54 percent. 

This completes my presentation, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooxs. Thank you very much, General. You have given us 
an analytical statement, ‘which we appreciate. It looks favor: able to me 
with perhaps one exception and that is the rate of recruitment in the 
guard, which is off 2,000; isn’t it ? 

General Erickson. It is off a little more than that. 

The net loss is 2,000 for the first 6 months of this fiscal year. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, it would be 4,000 a year at that rate, the net loss 
of recruitment. What is that due to? 

General Ertckson. Well, it is due to several things. 

First, because of the insistence that men attend drill regularly. 
The fact that we have used in many units this provision of the Reserve 
Forces Act which permits us to report a man to his local selective 
service board for immediate induction if he does not attend a satis- 
factory number of drills, and we have set that attendance requirement 
at 90 percent which is rather high. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, isn’t that a less harsh provision than the one 
you were using to cite the individual, who did not train, to a court- 
martial ? 

General Erickson. Well, that system is still being used by the 
States. 

There is another provision. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. (Aside tothe chairman.) 

Mr. Brooks. Aren’t provisions of the act that you refer to less harsh 
than the provisions of the State statutes ? 

General Ertcxson. Yes, sir; I think it is so considered in the field. 

Mr. Brooxs. Why, then, wouldn’t the application of those provi- 
sions affect adversely the recruitment when the more harsh provisions 
could be applied and would strengthen the recruitment? 
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General Erickson. I believe, Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. Brooks. Is it the lack of vigor in the application of the law or 
is it that the more harsh measures bring best results in recruitment? 

General Ertcxson. Well, I wouldn’t say that the steps that can be 
taken under the State laws are as harsh as the steps that you can take 
or take when you report a man for immediate induction. 

Now there is another reason 

Mr. Brooxs. But that is only for a short time, the induction. It is 
only 45 days. 

General Ertcxson. No, sir; it is for 2 years. 

Mr. Van Zanpvt. Two years. 

Mr. Brooks. You mean on reporting to the draft board ¢ 

General Erickson. We do not use the 45-day provision in the Na- 
tional Guard. The law does not provide for it. 

Mr. Brooks. Well 

General Ertcxson. For the National Guard. 

Mr. Brooks. The law provides that you can turn him over to the 
draft board if he fails to train ? 

General. Erickson. That is right. 

Mr. Brooks. But then he is not in any worse shape—what is the dif- 
ference between him and any other man who is not in the guard? 

General Ertcxson. Well, 3 is the boy that enlists under the age of 
1814. on a voluntary basis. He obligates himself to serve for 8 years. 
He finds, then—if he doesn’t like it or does not attend drill, he lays 
himself to be inducted ahead of many men in his neighborhood who 
haven’t taken the trouble to volunteer in any Reserve Corps. 

Mr. Brooxs. We have provided that he should be inducted by pri- 
ority over others? ’ 

General Ertcxson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, of course, you refer to the category of 17 to 1814, 
but your figures showed that that category is not the one that is fall- 
ing short. 

General Erickson. Well, this isn’t—yes, sir, that category, if you 
will check the 2 figures, that is where we fell short by about 6,000 for 
the first 6 months. 

Mr. Brooks. In that category ? 

General Ertcxson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. I had recalled it to be about 63 percent. But you say 
it is short. 

General Erickson. Well, I would like to show that chart again, if I 
may, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooxs. If you have it there, I would like to see it once again. 

General Erickson. Now there is another reason why we may have 
fallen off on the enlistment of the 17-to-1814-year-olds, and that is the 
fact that a directive was put out in December which required that all 
new enlistments that were made after October 1 must have 1 out 
of 5—— 

Mr. Morris. Pardon me. 

Mr. Brooxs. One out of five. 

General Erickson. One out of five of all of the men who enlisted, 
that is originally enlisted or enlisted for the first time in the National 
Guard 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 
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General Erickson. After October 1 must be a man who had prior 
service in the Armed Forces of the United States or a man who 
agreed to enter the 6-month training program. That has something 
to do with that reduction. 

Mr. Brooxs. Which would mean that 80 percent under that directive 
would be non-prior-service men and 20 percent would be men with 6 
months’ training. 

General Ertcxson.. Yes, sir. We have kept close track on that. 

Mr. Brooxs. That has hurt you, you say, in your enlistments. 

General Erickson. That is what we have told the States that they 
must produce. 

Mr. Brooxs. In other words, the man going in the guard doesn’t 
want the field training, is that your statement / 

General Ertcxson. No, I don’t say that. Isay that we require that 
1 man out of 5 must be a man with prior service or agree to take 6. 

Mr. Brooks. But you say that directive has hurt your requirement. 
Therefore, it must be that the men entering the guard don’t want the 
field training. 

General Erickson. Well, it indicates that it is harder to get men 
to sign up for this 6 months’ training than it is to get them without 
signing up. 

Mr. Brooxs. Yes. 

General Ertcxson. Of course, that is no secret. 

Mr. Brooxs. That isright. [Laughter. ] 

Tt isno secret 

Mr. Smarr. It isthe easy way. 

Mr. Brooxs. But it brings a certain amount of seriousness to the 
problem. 

General Erickson. Sir? 

Mr. Brooks. It is no secret, General, but it brings a certain amount 
of seriousness to the problem, when you get men in the guard that 
really don’t want the field training. That is really what it amounts to. 

General Ertcxson. I would like to point out, Mr. Chairman, that 
the Reserve Forces Act as passed by the House did not mention the 
National Guard. The Senate added a provision that would make it 
permissible or that provided for the National Guard—that if a man 
was in the National Guard, enlisted between 17 and 1814 years old, 
took a minimum of 8 montlis of active duty for training he would have 
his period of obligation reduced from the age of 28 to 8 years. Now, 
there was no requirement in that law that the members of the National 
Guard take this 6-month training program. 

However, when the Army set up the 6-month training program they 
made it available to such National Guard men as desired to volunteer 
for it. And we were given a program of 6,500 for fiseal year 1956. 

The Army didn’t restrict us on that. We thought we could get 
6,500 men to volunteer for the program. 

So there has been no requirement that any men who enlist between 17 
and 1814 sign up for this 6-month training program until it was 
made a matter of policy as of October 1 of last year. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, fhat was a matter of policy, that 1 out of 5 should 
do it. 

General Ertcxson. Yes, sir. Now the policy, as you know, has been 
changed so that all of them must do it. 
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Mr. Brooxs. Well, that is a proposed change. 
General Erickson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. As of April 1. 

General Erickson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. That all should take the 6-month training, 

But you see, you are already off in your enlistments, And, of course, 
that is of concern because I think the guard has made an earnest effort 
to keep up its enlistments. 

You have the new chart, that is the chart we referred to. Does that 
show the enlistments between 17 and 1814? 

General Ertcxson. No, sir, that goes on the other chart, 

Mr. Brooxs. It is on the other chart, isn’t it ¢ 

General Erickson, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. It seems to me it is the one with red and green on it. 

General Erickson. Iam sorry, Mr. Chairman, 

Mr. Brooks. Here we are, here. See if that isn’t the one? 

General Erickson. Lamsorry, Mr. Chairman. I indicated that that 
chart showed it, but I did not read off the figures. The chart does not 
show it. The chart-—— 

Mr. Brooks. What does that chart show ? 

General Erickson. The chart shows that 35,174 men between the 
ages of 17 and 181% enlisted in the National Guard during the first 6 
months of this fiscal year. 

Mr. Brooxs. How does that compare with the previous 6 months? 

General Eritoxson. 41,245 in that eategory olteted i in the first 6 
months of the last fiscal year. 

Mr. Brooxs. So you had—— 

General Erickson. A difference of about 6,000. 

Mr. Brooks. 35,174 as against 41,000. 

General Erickson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. And that falling off you think is due to the fact that 
you had to require, or you did | require 1 out of the 5 men to take 6 
months’ training. 

(General Erickson nods. ) 

Mr. Brooxs. By reasoning, then, you would say that if you re- 
quired all of them to take 6 months of training your enlistments would 
further fall ? 

General Erickson. That is our opinion, yes, sir. 

Mr, Devereux. Mr. Chairman, will you yield at that point? 

Mr. Brooxs. Yes. 

Mr. Devereux. I would like to have that related to the draft calls. 

General Erickson. I am not familiar with the draft calls, Mr. 
Devereux. 

Mr. Deverrvx. Don’t you think that has a bearing on this whole 
problem ? 

General Erickson. Oh, I see what you mean. You mean the higher 
the draft calls the more a man is apt to enlist. 

Mr. Devereux. Yes. 

General Ertexson, I am not so sure that that affects the 17- to 18%4- 
vear-old fellow too much; you are not drafting people down below 
22 or 23 at the present time, as I understand it. 

Mr. Brooks. No. But, General, we put that provision in with the 
idea, or the contemplation, that a man on reaction the age of 18% 
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might be drafted, which might induce him to go into service before 
he arrived at that ago. 

Now, I wonder—General Her shey is here, and I think that is a 
good question. If General Hershey could give us that information, 
we would like to put it right here in the recor rd. 

General Hersuey. Do } you want it right here, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Brooks. Do you have it available where you could give it to 
us right now ? 

General Hersuey. I think so. I will try. 

Mr. Brooxs. Will you come up here, General Hershey? We have 
an extra chair up here. 

General Hersury. What months do you want to talk about, sir? 

Mr. Brooxs. We want the last 6 months of last year as against the 
first 6 months. 

General Hersuey. Fiscal or calendar ? 

Mr. Smart. Fiscal. 

Mr. Devereux. Calendar. 

Mr. Brooks. Calendar. 

General Hersuey. You want to start with July, for instance, of 
1955? Ican read them. 

July, 1955, 10,000. August, 10,000. September, 10,000. October, 
10,000. November, 20,000. December, 18,000. 

1956: January, 6,000. February, 6,000. March, 16,000. April, 
6,000. May, 12,000. June, 12,000. July, 13,000. August, 13,000. 
September, 14,000. October 17,000. November, 17,000. December, 
17,000. 

Mr. Brooxs. Well, it seemed to me your calls in the last 6 months 
of the calendar year 1956 were greater than the first six months. 

General Hersuey. They were. 

Mr. Brooks. Where your recruitment was the reverse in the Na- 
tional Guard, as I see it. They lost 4,000 in recruitment in the Na- 
tional Guard in the last 6 months over what you got in the first 6 
months. 

General Hersuey. That is true. 

Mr. Brooxs. Therefore 

General Hersuery. If I understood General Erickson—and I am 
sure—I think I did and I am sure I agree with him, the pressure of 
the draft calls are pretty far away when they get to the 17 to 1814. 
The 22-year-old man: It is another matter. 

Mr. Brooks. They are almost negligible down at that age. 

General Hersuey. They are gamblers down there. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Brooks. Now, General, proceed with your statement. I think 
that is pretty well cleared up. Wait a minute. You finished your 
statement. 

I want to ask you one more thing, then, because some of the other 
members of the committee have questions. 

On page 6 of your statement, in the middle of the page there, you 
have officers 71 percent, warrant 109 percent, enlisted men 62 percent, 
and the aggregate is 63 percent. What is the aggregate? 

General Ertcxson. Well, that is the total officers and enlisted men. 

Mr. Brooks. That is the total of all of the categories ? 

_ General Errcxson. Officers, warrant officers and enlisted men, yes, 
sir. 
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Mr. Brooxs. Now, is that on the basis of the individual or—it must 
be on the basis of the individual because it is down to 63 percent. 

General Erickson. That is the percentage of the T. O. & E. strength. 
That is if every unit, every federally recognized unit of the National 
Guard was authorized to go to full T. O. & E. strength we would 
have a total, which was shown on that chart, of 638,000. 

Now, if we were authorized to go to that strength and could go to 
that strength—that is what we call the T. O. & E. strength, reduced 
column. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

General Ertcxson. That is not the war strength figure. 

Mr. Brooks. You have 63 percent of it. 

General Ertcxson. We have 63 percent of it. 

Mr. Brooks. Well 

General Erickson. 63 percent of it is about what our budget allows 
us to go to. 

Mr. Brooxs. You mean that is the amount of money which the 
Congress gave the Bureau ? 

General Ertcxson. That is the amount of money 

Mr. Brooks. You ran short of money during the middle of the vear, 
too, didn’t you ? 

General Ertcxson. We have not run short of money in the Army 
National Guard budget. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, I received complaints—and I think I discussed 
them with you—that certain States were complaining they could not 
further enlist guardsmen because there was no more spaces available 
under the budget for them. Now, do you recall that? 

General Ertcxson. I don’t know of that being applied to strength. 
We, to my knowledge, have not stopped anyone from enlisting because 
of funds. We have some units that are at full T. O. & E. “strength 
and we do not allow them to enlist beyond that strength. And you 
have a lot of those in Louisiana. 

Mr. Brooks. That is right, but you could have added more units 
where the State permitted enlistments in new units. 

General Ertcxson. We have no units in our troop basis that we are 
permitted by the Army to allot to the States. 

Mr. Brooks. You have taken some from other States. As I re- 
member, you finally did adjust it, but for a while you couldn’t recruit 
men into the guard for the reason that you just said. 

General Ertcxson. That is right. 

Mr. Brooks. That the table of organizaiton and equipment unit 
strength was filled up, and you said, “Well, there are no more enlist- 
ments.” W ell, it is hardly fair to the guard, though, to require them 
to come up with a certain strength and then say, “W ell, you can’t en- 
list any more.” 

General Ertcxson. The fact remains that if a guard unit meets 
our programed strength of about 63 percent, it has done all that we 
can ask it to do. 

Mr. Brooxs. Well——— 

General Ertcxson. The only reason—— 

Mr. Brooks. Suppose they want to do more than that. Do you 
allow them to do more than that ? 

General Ertcxson. The only reason we have been able to allow 
units to go above the 63 percent is because we have so many units that 
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have not reached the 63 percent. Our overall figure in our program 
is the governing figure. 

Mr. Brooks, Well, the overall interest in the program, though, is 
to provide the nations al defense by giving us the guard strength. And 
isn’t there some way that you can work that out so that if the strength 
of a unit is filled in the community you can yet recruit men for perhaps 
other units or in addition to the st ‘ind: rd of streneth you require? 

General Erickson. The Army sets up the N: itional Guard troop 
basis. We can’t allot to any State units that we do not have im this 
troop basis. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, then, what we can do is to take it wp with the 
Army, can’t we / 

General Erickson. ( Nods.) 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Van Zandt. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. General, I have a very interesting story here that 
is contained in the Houston Chronicle, Houston, Tex., dated Sunday, 
February 3,.1957, and it says, “National Guard Warns: Only 60 
days left to avoid the draft.” And then the story refers to a fact sheet, 
that the National Guard in Houston, Tex., is distributing among the 
younger men to encourage them to enlist prior to April 1 of this year. 

Is that contained in the information or material that you develop 
here at the National Guard Bureau ? 

General Ertcxson. No, sir: that is not. I have copies of everything 
that the National Guard Bureau has sent out. Of course, we can only 
ask the States to do these things. We have no control over what the 
States decide to do or what the local-unit people do in that respect. 

Mr. Van Zanovr. In other words, this can be charged to a bright 
young officer who believes in taking advantage of your opportunity 
to encourage men to enlist ? 

General Ertcxson. I think that is probably a correct statement. 

(Laughter. ) 

Mr. Van Zanpr. I think he should be given a “well done.” 

Can we make this part of the record, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Brooks. li there 1s ho objection, it is nade a part of the record, 
without objection. 

(The information is as follows :) 


National Guard warns 
OnLy 60 Days Lerr To Avot THE DRAFI 


Teen-age males have only 60 days left to take advantage of National Guard 
regulations that will enable them to avoid being drafted or serving a 6-month 
tour of active duty with the armed services, guard officials warned Saturday. 

On April 1, the regulations change. 

Following that date, the 6 months’ compulsory active duty requirement will 
also apply to the guardsmen. 

The guard has prepared a fact sheet for young mean who must satisfy their 
military obligation. It sets out the ways this can be done, such as: 


1. Enlistment in a Regular service for not less than 3 years active duty. 
2. Enlistment in a Reserve unit before re ac hing 18% and serving until age 28. 
This includes a 2-hour weekly drill and 15-day summer camp yearly. 

o. Be drafted for 2 years’ active and 6 vears’ Reserve service. 

Under point 2, above, the law requires that reservists—other than National 
Guard—must take 6 months active duty upon completing high school or reaching 
age 20. 

After April 1, this will apply also to guardsmen. 

“Therefore until April 1, 1957,” the fact sheet states, “the National Guard can 
offer young men under 181% an opportunity to serve their military obligation 
at home.” 
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Also, a guardsman by volunteering for the 6 months’ active duty can cut the 
time he must remain in the Reserve from 10 years to 8. 

Here is an example given by the fact sheet: 

“Joe Brown enlists in the National Guard prior to age 1814, and before April 
1, 1957. He must attend all armory drills, being allowed to miss only 6 for any 
reason, and must attend all summer camps until he has reached age 28. 

“This will allow Joe to find himself a good job upon completing high school 
and be assured he will not be drafted or called to active duty as an individual,” 
the fact sheet states. 

The sheet points out that youngsters joining the guard or Reserve components 
before 1814 are “deferred from the draft as long as he maintains satisfactury 
attendance. Anyone joining after 184% cannot be given a military deferment.” 

“If you have intention of attending college in Texas or accepting a job after 
completion of high school, and are not yet 184, the National Guard can offer 
you a good deal if you join prior to April 1, 1957,” the fact sheet states. 

“After that date, everyone joining any Reserve component must take 6 months’ 
active duty.” 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Now, General, this quota that you mentioned a 
moment ago: It is based on the order of October 1, I understand, of 
last year. The quota was 7,500 6-month boys; is that right? 

General Erickson. It has no relation to the October 1 directive. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. It does not? 

General Erickson. No, sir. It is based upon what we were given 
by Congress in our budget for this fiscal year. That is, we can put 
7,500 men into the 6-month training program and pay for them out 
of the current budget. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. All right. Now, let us take this young man who 
enlists in the guard and takes this 6 months’ training. Does he take 
the 6 months’ training immediately upon enlistment or is it optional 
during the course of his entire enlistment ¢ 

General Erickson. We have up to this date tried to sell the men 
after they enlisted in the National Guard, that is up to October 1. 
Ife could take—if he enlisted before he was 1814 years of age, before 
October 1, 1955, he could take that training up to the time he was 
20 years of age. 

The men who are in high school that enter the National Guard now 
and sign up and agree to take this training may take the training after 
they graduate from high school or reac h the age of 20, whichever is 
the sooner. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. In other words, then, actually months could go by 
after this enlistment before they would take this 6-months’ training ? 

General Ertcxson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanvr. Do I understand you are going to exceed your 
7,500 quota ? 

General Erickson. Yes, sir, 

Mr. Van Zanpr. For fiseal 1957 ? 

General Erickson. Yes, sir, we are. 

Mr. Van Zanvr. Now, on one of your charts you gave reasons for 
loss of enlisted personnel. I have one item of 37,389, that you charged 
to all other purposes. Could you give us a few of the purposes? 

General Erickson. Yes, sir. There are quite a number of reasons 
that alladd up. Failure to participate satisfactorily in drills. Con- 
tinued absences. Dependency or other hardships. Awarded Federal 
disability allowance, and that would apply to veterans. Permanent 
change of address gives us a lot of losses. Induction by Selective 
Service. Incomp atible occ upation. Critical occupation, Death. 
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And then there are such others as to accept a commission in the Na 
tional Guard, to accept appointment as a warrant officer, to accept 
appointment in one of the service academies. But they all add up. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Now in connection with the item of failure to at- 
tend drills, could you not apply the local laws, that is the laws of the 
several States? 

General Ertcxson. Yes, they do, but not in all cases. If they have 
full units and many of those units have waiting lists—— 

Mr. Van Zanvr. That is right. 

General Ertcxson. So if a man doesn’t attend drill—- 

Mr. Van Zanpr. They get rid of him. 

General Ertoxson. ‘They just discharge him from the National 
Guard and take on one of the men that is waiting to get in. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Now, what are you doing, General, to close this 
back door? Based on the figures you gave us here this morning, for 
this fiscal year-—— 

General Ertckson. Well 

Mr. Vaw Zanpr. You are actually going to lose more men than you 
are able to recruit. What are you doing to close the back door / 

General ErtcKson. We have for the last 3 years tried to promote a 
prograin—and I might say with not too much sueccess—to cut down on 
this attrition. It is something that is mighty hard to control. When 
you get into a group of young men like that you have a floating popu- 
lation. A man graduates from high school or college and he moves to 
another State. There is no provision to transfer a man from the Na- 
tional Guard of one State to another. All you can do is discharge him. 

Mr. Van Zanpv. It is possible within the State, though, is it not? 

General Ertcksoy. Within the State, if he moves to another part 
of the State where there is another unit, he is usually transferred to 
that unit. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. That is a mighty big turnover. The majority of 
your separations are among the younger element of the enlisted people, 
is that true? 

General Erickson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. And you charge that to the floating population 
brought about by se schools and like that ? 

General Ertcxson. Graduation from college, taking a job in an- 
other State 

Mr. Van Zanpvr. Yes. 

General Ertcxson. He graduates from high school and takes a job 
in another State, or in some part of the same State where he can’t 
attend drill because of the distance to the nearest National Guard unit. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Well, after August 1 this year, do you anticipate 
that you are going to get many of these boys w ho finish their 24 months 
of active duty and still have an obligation left under Selective Service? 

General Ertcxson. We get about 18,000 prior servicemen a year 
now. Of course, they come from the Army, Navy, Marine Corps and 
the Air Force. We, of course, expect to get that many anyway. 

Now we do expect to get a large percentage of those who come out 
and have an obligation to participate, that live in an area where there 
is a National Guard unit. Of course, as Mr. Brooks pointed out yes- 
terday. you may have artillerymen come back to a community where 
there is only an infantry unit. 
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We don’t turn him down because he served in another branch. We 
consider him—we consider that any man who comes to the armory 
and wants to enlist in the Naitonal Guard and has had prior service, 
no matter in what branch or what service—the local company com- 
mander will be glad to take him. The fact remains that in any branch 
he served in the Army he had the same basic training and he will soon 
find an MOS that he can be used in in the company no matter what 
branch it is. 

Mr. Brooxs. That works all right on a voluntary basis with the 
guard, but when you get to the Federal Reserve it is forced assign- 
ment sometimes. You may have an area with a naval reservist and no 
Naval Reserve unit. And you have to assign him—to what—the 
Army Reserve / 

General Erickson. Of course, we can only get these men in the Na- 
tional Guard if they volunteer to enlist. 

Mr. Van Zanpvr. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Winstead. 

Mr. Wrwsreap. General, in connection with your statement on this 
drop of enlistments, how ‘many—what is the percentage that trans- 
ferred from the National Guard to the Regular services in this past 
year? I believe you gave a figure of about 29 percent when we had 
the original bill up, volunteering into the Regular services from the 
National Guard units. Didn’t you have the figures for this past year 4 

General Erickson. The figures for the first 6 months of this year 
are something like 12,000. The first 6 months of last year it was 
about 10,000. 

Mr. Wrinsteap. You had a higher percentage the first 6 months this 
year to go into the regular services from the National Guard units, 
to volunteer for the regular services, than you did last year? 

General Ertcxson. The percentage is about the same. 

Mr. Wrnsreap. Oh, I see. 

General Erickson. The strength has increased. 

Mr. Wrnsreap. I see. 

General Erickson. We had a higher average strength during this 
last period than we did a year ago. 

Mr. WrnsteAp. Now, you require the States to take 1 out of 5, I 
believe you said. 

General Erickson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Winsteap. Of prior servicemen. Do you require that they only 
take 1 out of 5 or do you permit them to take a higher percentage 
in case they have enough requests to go in the Army 4 

General Erickson. No, sir. We have not been holding them down 
to 1 out of 5. A few States haven't quite made it, but “the national 
average is about 23 percent of those who enlisted since October 1, being 
men with prior service or men who signed up for the 6-month train- 
ing program. 

Mr. Wriysteap. Now, if I understand you correctly, some of the 
States are not meeting their quotas. That is why you permit others 
to go up over and above quotas? 

General Erickson. That is correct. 

Mr. Winsreap. Now, if this new regulation is put into effect and 
you can't meet the quota—that is the thing that is concerning me, 
more than anything else. You know, lama UMT supporter. I sup- 
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ported 12 months and 6 months, and so on. So ] am not against train- 
ing. I don’t think anybody else is. The thing that concerns me so 
much is how you fill your quota if this new regulation is carried out 
and you can’t meet your quota in the Nation: al Guard. 

General Ertoxson. Yes. 

Mr. Winsteap. How will you get the manpower? That is the point 
I can’t understand. I am somewhat confused on the testimony we 
have had here. Some of them feel like it will be just easy to do it, but 
you know they figured a few years ago that we would have a runaway 
program on this 6-month training. 

General Erickson. May I put another chart on, please, or the same 
chart that was on before ¢ 

Mr. Brooxs. Put the chart back on. 

General Erickson. If you, Mr. Winstead, will look at this chart, it 
shows the _looses for the first 6 months of this fiscal year. The total 
losses are 79,145 for 6 months. 

Mr. Winsteap. That is right. 

General Entcxson. Suppose we double that for this fiscal year and 
say 160,000. Now, if we doubled the figure of reenlistments, we have 
about 42,000. That brings us down to 118,000. 

Now we are getting, I said before, about 18,000 men with previous 
military training. So we will take that 18,000 off. That brings us 
down to 100,000. We have in our budget for fiscal year 1958 money 
to support an input of 25,000 men into the 6 months’ training program. 
Let’s see if we can do that. I think we can do that. That brings us 
down to what—75,000? We will probably because of this new policy 
providing for signing up men to go after they graduate from high 
school—another "15,000 in that group. That brings us to what— 
60,000 ? 

Mr. Wrinsteap. 60,000. 

General Ertcxson. Those 60,000 men have to be prior-service men 
that come from someplace, and that is our problem. Now with this 
forced participation of those men we will probably about triple the 
number of prior-service men that we get into the guard. It is just a 
guess. 

So we will take another 30,000 off of that. It brings us down to 
around 30,000, that have to come from someplace. And those are 
optimistic figures. 

Mr. Winsteap. And in case you do not meet the quota with all the 
plans you have, if that manpower pool of four hundred or four hun- 
dred and four thousand must be maintained by the National Guard 
as a part of the Reserve program—if you can’t meet it through all 
these plans that have been suggested, there is no earthly way to meet 
it unless you revert back to the provisions in the bill in 1935 to carry 
them through selective service and assign them to the National Guard 
units, if you keep the strength up and all these volunteer plans and 
different programs fail to work. That is the point that is giving me 
quite a lot of concern. 

General Enicxson. Well, I think—— 

Mr. Winsteap. Our Regular long-term enlistments in the Regular 
establishments are falling off, Your enlistments are falling off in this 
category with certain requirements you have. The Reserve is making 
considerable improvement in their enlistments. But I don’t think we 
have a proven case as of today to say that this thing will work. 
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Now, lL believe the Secretary, Mr. Wilson, stated—probably it would 
be better not to repeat it, But I was somewhat surprised to hear him 
say that if the National Guard had made an effort they could have 
gotten these 6 months’ trainees and if they had cooperated, so could 
the Reserve program of 100,000 have been met. 

I was surprised to hear that statement, but it was made nevertheless. 
But Ll am not very enthusiastic about this. But I am concerned—and 
may Lf say this: If we reach the point that we are to fill the National 
Guard units through the Selective Service System, then you more or 
less are getting another step towards final federalization of the 
National Guard of this country. 

Frankly, I think that is just another step, when we resort to the plan 
as submitted by the Defense Department in 1955, to resort to the selec- 
tive service for fillers for the National Guard. That is the main thing 
that is concerning me so much today. 

General Ertcxson. I would like to say, Mr. Winstead, that our most 
optimistic estimates still give us a 30,000-man deficit for the end of 
fiscal year 1958. And I know that the Secretary of the Army plans 
to take steps to overcome that deficit. As you know, there are pro- 
visions in the law that he can implement to do that. 

Mr. Wrnsreap. Well, how would he fill those vacancies ? 

General Ertcxson. Well, I believe he mentioned the prerelease 
plan as a last report, which is provided for under the Universal Mili- 
tary Training and Service Act, section 4 (d) (3) of that act. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, under the prerelease program he couldn’t fail, 
could he ¢ 

General Ertcxson. No, sir. I am confident that he will take what- 
ever steps are necessary to do what he said he would do to keep the 
guard from falling down below 400,000. 

- Mr. Wrysreap. Assign certain individuals to the National Guard 
in order to keep the quota up ? 

General Erickson. What that entails is offering a man his release 
from the active Army short of the 2 years that he is expected to serve, 
if he volunteers to enlist in his local National Guard unit. 

Mr. Winsteap. Well, what about the armory construction program 
that the Bureau of the Budget held up? I believe they released prob- 
ably those contracts that were already——— 

General Errcxson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wrinsteap. Where bids were taken for, 

General Erickson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wrinsteap. And maybe made some concession to the National 
Guard on an 80-manpower unit instead of 200 which applies to the 
Reserve. 

Is this improving our recruitment, to increase the construction of 
these armories throughout the country? It seems to me that would be 
a great asset. We still have lots that haven’t been constructed yet. 
That should improve the National Guard. 

General Ertcxson. All our records show that when a unit gets a new 
armory, it immediately picks up in strength and interest. 

Mr. Wrinstrap. Well, is it your opinion—what about the number 
80? TIsthat too high to meet or is that some reasonable— 
General Erickson. I am not sure that that has been settled yet. 

Mr. Winsreap. Oh, that is under consideration. T will sav to von. 
frankly, that if the Bureau of the Budget, which speaks for the Presi- 
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dent of the United States—I notice he is speaking on a lot of other 
things. I wish he would come out on this. The Bureau of the Budget 
who speaks for the President of the United States still is set on the 200- 
man armory and if that is carried out, there is no question in my mind 
that it is just another move to get their hands on the National Guard. 

I can’t buy that provision. After we authorized and appropriated 
money for this purpose, I think they should get some more considera- 
tion in trying to get something done, without compulsion. I grant 
you if this thing goes through that next year they will be right back 
here asking us for the authority to use the draft to fill the 6 months’ 
enlistments for the Regular Reserve and also to channel through the 
National Guard through the draft. Wait and see a year from now if 
they carry out that policy. 

You have further comment on that armory construction ? 

General Exicxson. Well, I would just like to say that that 200 re- 
striction has been removed. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. He testified to that the other day ? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. It has been removed. 

Mr. Winstreap. Why do they always want to confuse the issue? 
That is one of the things that he had to confuse the rest of the issue. 
That is not your problem. I am just fed up with some of it. 

Mr. Brooks. I want to ask the gentleman this, though: If you put 
in universal military training, wouldn’t you have compulsion? It 
would take care of everything. 

Mr. Winsreap, Certainly, if you put in universal military training. 
And I want to say this, that the opposition to universal military train- 
ing have not about unsold me on universal military training. 

(Laughter. ) 

Mr. Wrwsreap. Universal military training would not fill your 
National Guard units, and that is the point I am coming to, that I 
think there is a certain amount of planning to channel the National 
Guard personnel through the Selective Service System. 

Mr. Van Zanvrt. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Devereux. 

Mr. Devereux. General, you made reference to citizen-soldiers in 
connection with the National Guard. Are we to infer that the other 
people in the military service are not citizens? 

General Erickson. Oh, no, sir. 

(Laughter. ) 

Mr.’ Devereux. I think we are getting back—— 

General Erickson. I would say that the marines are citizen-soldiers. 

Mr. Devereux. Good. 

(Laughter. ) 

Mr. Devereux. Now in seriousness, do you know the percentage of 
young men in this country who go on to college? 

General Erickson. No, sir, I have not that figure. 

Mr. Deverevx. Do you know how many colleges do not have a 14- 
vear term‘ 

General Erickson. No, sir. 

Mr. Deverevx. <All right. 

Now, do you know—lI would like to get those answers from some- 
body at some time. Now, do you know the number of 6-month 
trainees from each State? 
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General Erickson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. Guard trainees I am talking about, of course. Well, 
if you could furnish that for the record, then we could look it over. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


FEBRUARY 8, 1957. 
Hon, OVERTON BROOKS, 
Chairman, Subcommittee No. 1, House Armed Services Committee, 
Old House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Brooks: In response to the request made by Mr. Devereux at the 
hearings before your subcommittee on February 7, 1957, following is the input 
of Army National Guard men by State into the 6-month training. program from 
October 5, 1955, through February 3, 1957. The estimated number 'to enter Feb- 
ruary 17, 1957, is also reflected. 

All persons in the program were young men, under age 20 who had enlisted 
between the ages of 17 and 18% under the provisions of section 6 (c) (2) (A), 
Universal Military Training and Service Act. 


j 








Actual |Estimated | Actual | Estimated 
input number || input | number 
State through | to enter | State through | to enter 

February| February || February|February 

3, 1957 17, 1957 || 3, 1957 | 17, 1957 
Alabama -. 298 31 || Montana | 108 0 
Alaska 8 0 Nebraska 66 25 
Arizona - - - - 104 15 || Nevada__.. 23 0 
Arkansas 201 |, 20 || New Hampshire 29 6 
California 560 33 New Jersey 133 19 
Colorado 26 0 || New Mexico..-- 528 15 
Connecticut 79 5 New York 4465 25 
Delaware 150 25 North Carolina | 338 10) 
District of Columbia 129 0 Ohio. _. 563 52 
Florida 85 8 || Oklahoma 90 11 
Georgia &2 16 || Oregon 99 5 
Hawaii 49 16 Pennsylvania 413 0 
Idaho 90 21 | Puerto.Rieo 254 50 
Ilinois 149 af Rhode Island 42 il 
Indiana 140 24 || South Carolina 46 3 
lowa..- 120 0 || South Dakota 54 2 
Kansas 121 0 || Tennessee 181 22 
Kentucky -. 140 0 Texas. - | 682 r4 
Louisiana. - . - 57 2 Utah 209 5 
Maing RS 15 || Vermont. 107 0 
Maryland 1) 2 Virginia 78 19 
Massachusetts 138 76 | Washington 92 g 
Michigan 277 25 West Virginia. 75 2 
North Dakota 34 7 Wisconsin 198 4/) 
Minnesota 229 60 || Wyoming ; 18 0 
Mississippi 274 27 — 
Missouri : 61 5 Totals__-- 8 674 855 


Sincerely yours, 
Epcar C. ErtcKson, 
Major General, Chief, National Guard Bureau. 


Mr. Devereux. Also, do you know how many of these administra- 
tive posts have been filled or how many vacancies occur in each State, 
that we referred to yesterday?’ I thought they were National Guard 
officers who could be called on permanent active duty. I was corrected 
by General Abrams. He said they can be called into a position of com- 
parable responsibility, but they are employed as civilians. 

(reneral Erickson. We have a list. I don’t have it with me. 

Mr. Deverrevx. Do you know—— 

General Erickson. Of the National Guard technicians. 

Mr. Drverrux. Do you know of any States where they have not 
taken advantage of that provision ? 
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General Erickson. Most of the States now have put on all of the 
individuals that we have authorized them to spend money for. 

Mr. Drverrux. You have authorized them to spend money for? 

General ERICKSON. Yes, sir. We apportioned the funds to the 
States and most of our States feel that we have not provided them 
funds enough to fill all of the positions that they requive. 

Mr. Drvernux. If you could furnish me with that infermation, I 
would like to have it. 

That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Morris. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Lankford first. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. I haven’t any questions. 

Mr. Morris. I would just like to ask two questions and they will 
be very brief. I know my questions will be brief and I imagine the 
answers will be brief. 

General, will you tell us—strictly, that is information I would like 
to have—of what basic training consists right now in the Army? 
What do you mean by basic training?) W hat do you do? Do you do 
the old squad’s left and right like we used to do? Do you do calis- 
thenics, setting-up exercises, and so on? What does it consist of? 

General Ertcxson. I have been to several meetings in the Pentagon 
when that question was asked, and I don’t believe anyone has come up 
with a definite answer. 

Mr. Morris. That is very important to me because- 

General Erickson. I would say that the people to come up with that 
answer are the people that are responsible for preparing these train- 
ing programs. And that is the Continental Army Command. 

Mr. Morris. Well, don’t you know, General—I am not arguing the 
question. Don’t you know what they do now in basic tr aining ? There 
is no secret to that, I assume. Don’t you know what basic tr ining 
consists of, what the boys undertake in the way of basic training? 

General Errcxson. I know what they do on the 6-month tr raining 
program. They give them the first 8 weeks, which consists of basic 
combat training. 

Mr. Morris. What does that basic combat training mean? What 
do they do? 

Mr. Erickson. Of course, we don’t have squad’s right and squad’s 
left any more, but there is a close-order drill. 

Mr, Morris. All right. 

General Ertcxson. There is this tr aining in rifle marksmanship. 

Mr. Morris. All right. 

General Ertcxson. And there is training that is supposed to pro- 
vide the man with the training necessary to build him up so that he 
can take care of himself in the field. I'don’t have the program, but 
it is quite a thorough program. 

Mr. Morrts. All right. 

General Erickson. That is gone through during the first 8 weeks of 
his training to give him the basic instruction that he needs to go on 
further to be a soldier. 

Mr. Morris. All right. That takes 8 weeks. or 2 months, doesn’t 
it 

General Erickson. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. All right. Now, why in the world couldn’t the Na- 
tional Guard give that same basic training? That is the point. 
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Maybe they can. 1am not trying to argue the point. “But Lam trying 
to find out if the National Guard can. give that same basic training 
which as you just suggested there consists of rifle drill, rifle training, 
probable physical training. . 

General Erickson. Conditioning. 

Mr. Morris. If so, I don’t know why in the world the National 
Guard couldn’t give that. And it takes 2 months of this 6 months’ 
period. Now, that is the point that I think is very important. 

General Erickson. Well, I am sure that there are some States that 
could do it. 

Mr. Morris. Well, if they could, why then we might eliminate— 
we all want to train the Reserve, but if the National Guard can give 
2 months of that, why that would shorten it 2 months at least, and cut 
it down to 4 and you get everything that you want in your training. 

Mr. Deverevx. Will the gentleman yield at that point ? 

Mr. Morris. Yes. 

Mr. Deverrux. Where would that training be given and would it 
be consecutive and phased ? 

Mr. Morris. Of course, I am not a military authority and I don’t 
know. But I would think this—and I make this observation. I don’t 
want to belabor the question. But I think all the scientists agree that 
anything as complicated you can learn much more easily by taking 15 
minutes a day and covering 8 hours then you can by taking the full 8 
hours at a time. So if it were given over a period of several months 
I think they would learn it a lot better. So I think it would be an 
ideal setup for training. But I might be in error. 

Mr. Brooxs. I hope the gentleman will be able to make that tour 
that is going to follow these hearings and see the 6 months’ training 
program. 

Any further questions? Mr. Bray? 

Mr. Bray. You mentioned about the armory building program for 
National Guard and said it is progressing pretty good. Then I be- 
lieve you stated that this 200 impossible criteria had been removed; 
is that correct ? 

General Ertckson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bray. Do you know why that was ever put in ? 

General Erickson. No, sir. 

Mr. Bray. Now, I inquired about some of the armories that were 
being held up in Indiana because of this criteria. I inquired of the 
Department of the Army and they said it was being held up by the 
National Guard Bureau. 

General Erickson. Well, if they were being held up by the National 
Guard Bureau they were being held up by General McGowan and I 
would like to have him answer the question. [Laughter. ] ; 

Mr. Bray. I just wanted to find out, General, where those armories 
were being held up, because I have been getting some calls from the 
Governor. 

General McGowan. Not knowing the specific armory and having 
the specific answer to that armory here, I could state that in December, 
between Christmas and New Year’s we returned to the States bids and 
contracts for the construction of 11 armory projects in 7 States, 
totaling over $1 million because of the restriction the Congressman 
referred to, strength, and in addition, a maximum cost restriction. 
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Mr. Bray. Then the ones in the National Guard Bureau will, when 
the study is made, be released. And if there are any difficulties, the 
respective adjutants general will be notified. I can tell them that 

General McGowan. With respect to fiscal 1957, the Secretary of 
the Army lias advised all States and put out a news release listing all 
those armories which were approved for construction during this 
current fiscal year, sir. 

Mr. Bray. These were approved some time ago? 

General McGowan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bray. And the bids were ready. I do know—I won't go any 
further-than this. But I will call and find out specifically. 

General McGowan. I will make one comment. I know we have 
stated to the State of Indiana, the adjutant general, that there were 
two projects which could not be constructed because they had not yet 
reached 50 percent of their authorized strength, and that until such 
strength were reached, construction could not be approved. 

Mr. Bray. I think that would apply to one of them because a new 
unit just started. 

General McGowan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bray. That is probably what the trouble is. 

General McGowan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bray. That answers that. Then I would like to ask you about 
the vehicle storage construction. I do know the Department of the 
Army has been providing the guard with equipment, very fine equip- 
ment, and very rapidly. A few years ago we had a vehicle storage 
construction plan. It worked out very W vell. But I understand that 
is abandoned now: is that right ? 

General McGowan. Abandoned is not the correct word, sir. Some 
2 years’ delay was imposed because construction criteria for this non- 
armory construction, we call it, logistical type installation—that delay 
of 2 years ensued because the Bureau of the Budget had not accepted 
the criteria proposed by Department of Army and Department of 
Defense. 

In October of 1957, those criteria were accepted—— 

Mr. Smarr. 1956. 

(seneral McGowan. By the Bureau of the Budget. 

However, immediately, within a week of the acceptance, three ques- 
tions were propounded to the Department of Defense which halted all 
such construction again, with the exception of light aviation hangars 
and warehouses for the States. 

Mr. Bray. Then that study is still being studied ? 

General McGowan. It still is held up, sir. 

Mr. Bray. The reason I bring that up is this: You are providing 
very good equipment. In some places it is being stored where it is 
plainly deteriorating, and they are keeping equipment centrally stored 
in the States, which is of no value to anyone. I know that it is not 
desired and I don’t want to pursue that any further. But I do know 
your old vehicle storage construction—it was very nice buildings and 
it was working out very well until this order bringing it to a halt. 

General McGowan. The C “FP of re National Guard Bureau dis- 
plaved a chart which showed, from fiscal 1952 through fiscal 1958, 
equipment has and will increase by 158 percent. The last fiscal year 
it increased—vehicles alone—approximately 30 percent. 
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Mr. Bray. That is all on that question. 

Just one question of you, General Erickson, and that is: What is 
your prophecy at the present time as to whether the guard is going up 
in strength or down in strength because of this added—because of this 
compulsory 6 months’ training ? 

General Erickson. Of course, that—this mandatory provision, of 
course, doeesn’t become effective-until April 1. 

Mr. Bray. I mean after that time, what will be the situation ? 

General Erickson. After that time it is going to be extremely dif- 
ficult for the National Guard to maintain its strength. 

Mr. Bray. You believe it will go steadily down? 

General Erickson. I do, for the first year; yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. Will the gentleman yield? 

It is extremely difficult now for them to maintain the strength. 

You suggested a loss of 4,000. According to my figures, it is 6,000. 

Mr. Bray. May I proceed? 

General Erickson. There were 6,000 fewer men—— 

Mr. Brooks. I am sorry, but I wanted that for the record. 

General Erickson. There were 6,000 fewer men that enlisted in 
the 17- to 1814-year age group in the first 6 months of this fiscal year 
than there was in the first 6 months of the last fiscal year. 

Mr. Brooks. Go ahead. The gentleman said he is about through. 
That is why I interrupted him. 

Mr. Bray. I was about through on that phase. I wasn’t quite 
through. What I wanted to get in the record—we have the record of 
2 years, which I have been reviewing, and it stated the very optimistic, 
extremely optimistic statement as to the progress we would make 
under the 6 months’ program; that is, the number of enlistments we 
would get. 

I would just also like to make a good record so a year or 2 years 
from now we can review it, as to what i is going to happen under this 
mandatory 6 months’ program. It is your prophecy, you might call 
it, that your strength will go definitely down in numbers of 
enlistments ¢ 

General Erickson. That is unless something is done by the Army 
to help us keep it up. 

Mr. Bray. And what is your opinion as to the success we are going 
to have with the returning 2-year draftees that we are putting in the 
Reserve units; compelling the »m to drill in the Reserve and guard units? 
Do you believe that is going to be successful, that they are going to 
be interested participants, or not ? 

General Ertcxson. I believe that we can get a large percentage of 
them to volunteer in their local National Guard company. I don’t 
believe that we can get enough of them to offset the losses that we have 
to replace even after we get the 2 25,000 men to enter the 6 months’ train- 
ing program which are provided for in our 1958 budget. 

Mr. Bray. How soon will the first ones of those mandatory active 
reservists, after completing 2 years of drafted service—when will you 
receive the first ones of those? August—is that the time ? 

General Ertcxson. 9 August 1957. 

Mr. Bray. This coming August ? 

General Erickson. This year; yes, sir. 

Mr. Bray. So at least, then, by next January we ought to have some 
idea how that is working out ? 
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General Erickson. Yes, sir. We have made very complete arrange- 
ments with the Army to see to it that the State adjutants general get 
the names of those men so that they can break them down and send 
them down to the unit commander; that is, the unit commander in the 
area where the man came from when he went into the service, assum- 
ing that most of them will go back there. 

We will have the priv ilege of getting those men to volunteer in the 
National Guard for a period of 60 days after they are discharged. 
And I can see where an energetic company commander would collar 
every one of those and see what he could do about getting them into 
his unit. 

Mr. Bray. What you mean is that the guard is going to do its best 
to get as many enlistments as they can under this 6- year—I mean under 
this new program ? 

General Ertcxson. That I think you will find will be true. 

Mr. Bray. I am satisfied that it is true. 

General Errckson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Osmers. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Hébert. 

Mr. Héserr. General, does the Department of Defense or the De- 
partment of the Army have a basis for Federal recognition of the 
National Guard in the individual State ? 

General Ertcxson. You are talking about units or individuals? 

Mr. Héserr. I am talking—it was testified here the other day by 
oe retary Jackson that all the 48 States, the 48 National Guards; that 

s, the State National Guards, without exception, all 48 are federally 
pr Tek ery Now, what is the basis for Federal recognition ? 

General Erickson. Well, the basis for Federal recognition has two 
parts. We federally recognize officers as individuals. Units are 
federally recognized as units, when they have the minimum of officers 
and the minimum of enlisted men. Inspection is made by a representa- 
tive of the Army area commander. And if that unit Sobniphiel with 
all of the requirements, which have to do with facilities, proper storage 
for arms, the qualification of the officers and the enlisted men, then 
he recommends to the Army commander that they be federally recog- 
nized. 

That recommendation goes to the Chief of the National Guard 
Bureau, and the National Guard Bureau recognizes the unit. There- 
after, any enlisted man who joins that unit “becomes feder ally ree- 
ognized automatically when he takes his oath of enlistment 

The officers, however, are federally rec ognized as individuals. They 
must meet the qualifications prescribed in the National Guard regula- 
tions. ‘They must appear before a board of officers that is appomted 
by the Army commander. Regulations require that at least one of 
those officers be a Regular Army officer. That board must examine 
his qualifications. He must take a physical examination, which is the 
same as required for a Regular Army officer. And if that board rec- 
ommends that he be fede “ally recognized, those papers are forwarded 
to the Chief of the National Guard Bureau. 

Now, in the National Guard Bureau, we make a further investiga- 
tion, particularly if the man has had previous military service, to 
check all the statements that he has made on his papers to determine 
that they are correct, and to also determine that his previous Federal 
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service, active service or service in the National Guard in another 
State has been satisfactory. 

Not until all of those steps have been gone through is he extended 
Federal recognition. After he has been extended Federal recognition, 
then his papers go to the Adjutant General of the Army, and the Ad- 
jutant General of the Army determines whether he is qualified for a 
commission as a Reserve officer of the Army in that grade. 

Mr. Hészerr. Now, you are directing those remarks, of course, to 
the individual who is federally recognized. I was particularly in- 
terested in the requisite for Federal recognition of the State Na- 
tional Guard, as such. Is there a basis for that? 

I think you answered that by saying that they had to meet mini- 
mum strength, minimum facilities, and then they would be recognized ? 

General Erickson. There may be a whole division in a State, but 
each unit of that division has to be federally recognized separately. 

Mr. Héserr. And these regulations, or the basis for regulations, are 
uniform in the 48 States ? 

General Erickson. Yes, sir. The regulations are based on the ap- 
proved policies of the Department of the Army. 

Mr. Héperr. Now, up to this time, or prior to the directive of De- 
cember 29, was there any requirement of the personnel of the State 
National Guard as to entrance into that National Guard ¢ 

General Erickson. Only that he be qualified as to age and physical 
qualifications—I am talking now about an enlisted man—until Octo- 
ber 1. The individual qualifications were not changed. It was only 
a restriction that was placed on the State in recruiting those indivi- 
duals, whereby we required that 1 out of 5 of the individuals recruited 
by the State either be a prior-service man or a man who agreed to 
take this 6-months’ training. 

Mr. Hérerr. But now putting the blanket over each State’s National 
Guard with the requirement that the individual joining the National 
Guard must have had 6-months’ prior training or 6-months’ basic 
training is a departure from the previous policy, is it not ? 

General Ertcxson. Yes, sir. The requirement is not that he must 
have had entirely—he must have had prior service when he enlists or 
he must agree to take this 6-months’ training after he enlists. 

Mr. Héprrr. This is the first imposition, then, upon the qualifica- 
tion of the individual in entering the National Guard, other than 
physical qualification ? 

General Erickson. That is right. 

Mr. Héserr. So, in other words—of course, this is—I recognize it 
isan extreme case. So tomorrow morning the Department of Defense 
could say every man has to part his hair in the middle or he can’t join 
the National Guard of your State, or he must grow a mustache or he 
can’t join the National Guard. 

General McGowan. It would be tough on us. 

Mr. Hésert. I am getting close to you. Isn’t it correct, following 
that logic out ? 

General Ertckson. Well—— 

Mr. Heéverr. What I am trying to bring out: This is a definite and 
acute departure from previous policy ? 

General Ertcxson. That is correct, and it is hard to predict what is 
going to happen. We can only sort of predict what might happen 
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from past experience on other things. But we have had no actual 
experience on this. We can’t predict. We can only surmise that we 
are going to lose strength. 

Mr. Heéperr. I think somebody once said that coming events cast 
their shadows before, and another said: We can only judge the future 
by the past. And I am concerned, like Mr. Winstead. This is the 
camel’s nose under the tent for federalization of the National Guard. 
It is about time we are getting wise to it. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Osmers. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooxs. If I may observe, I believe it is more than the nose 
under the tent. 

Mr. Héeerr. I think so, too. 

Mr. Brooks. The nose is already under there. Anyway, that is just 
my observation. 

Mr. Osmers. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Osmers, you may proceed. 

Mr. Osmers. 1 want to make a couple of observations first, Mr. 
Chairman. I have listened to a great deal of the testimony and ques- 
tions that have been asked here and I think a great deal of it, while 
it has been interesting, has had very little to do with the subject at 
hand. It has been more of a philosophical discussion of the National 
Guard ‘and the armories and whether some people use it for draft- 
dedging and how it is recognized and whether it ought to have inte- 
gration or segregation, and who ought to control it. It seems to me, 
Mr. Chairman, that the basic question raised here is whether or not 
the National Guard should continue to be considered part of the Ready 
Reserve of the United States. If it is to be considered a part of the 
Ready Reserve of the United States, then it seems to me proper that 
the individuals that make it up should start to have minimum basic 
training so that it can carry out its mobilization requirement as a 
Ready Reserve. 

Now, I understand that one of the National Guard divisions in Cali- 
fornia already requires, on its own, 6 months of training prior to 
enlistment in the National Guard, and I want to compliment that divi- 
sion, because it is a step in the right direction. 

Now, it seems to me that we have two questions: (1) Does an indi- 
vidual need 6-months’ training for modern combat assignments? And 
as one who served in Okinawa in the infantry, when we received re- 
placements who had less than 6-months of training, I want to tell the 
members of this committee that you do no service to your countrymen 
by allowing them to get into a combat situation with anything less 
than 6 months, and that is a bare minimum of training that a man 
should have if he is to be used in a combat situation. 

Now, the guard now has 80 percent, as I understand it, of its mem- 
bers who have not had this minimum type of training. In the event 
of a mobilization situation it would be necessary if we were to use them 
for the purpose that we have them to tear the National Guard apart 
and remove from it 80 percent of its members and train them sep- 
arately, replace the 80 percent with fillers who have had training from 
elsewhere and.destroy the very unit identification which so many of 
us think is important and valuable in the National Guard. 

So it seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that while many things may be 
said about various factors of the National Guard, I would feel that it 
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ig entirely in order for the Federal Government to require that those 
men, who, at a future date—April 1—enlist in the guard, that subse- 
quent to that enlistment they be required to take this 6-months’ train- 


ing. 

i feel that it is a gradual beginning. Certainly it does not affect a 
single man now serving in the National Guard. It seems to me that it 
is a fair proposal to require those future enlistees to take that service. 

Now I might also say that I can see the point that has been alluded 
to by other members of the committee about what happens when Na- 
tional Guard strength drops below the present level of some 400,000. 

Now, there are two things that can happen. We can let it go below 
400,000 on the basis that it isn’t a sacred figure—we had the National 
Guard at various sizes at different times in our history, and I suppose 
if it went to 360,000 and we had Ready Reserves elsewhere to make 
up our total, that it would not be a fatal defect to have the National 
Guard below strength, or we could do as witnesses have testified here— 
the Secretary of the Army could use powers which he has under the 
Reserve Forces Act of 1955, and transfer men from other Reserve 
sources to fill up the gap. 

But I would like to ask the witness whether he knows any other way 
of moving the National Guard in the general direction of a real Read 
Reserve, other than to institute a program such as has been suggested. 

General Ertcxson. We have never opposed a period of basic train- 
ing for the recruit. We had many discussions during this period of 
December before the final decision was made, and we made our recom- 
mendation. I am talking now about the National Guard Bureau. 

My period of time for making recommendations ended when the 
Secretary of the Army decided that it had to be the 6-months program. 
But I want to make it clear that we are sold on the idea that a man 
must have some basic training on active duty as soon after he enlists as 

ossible. 
, Mr. Osmers. Am I correct, Mr. Chairman, in assuming from that 
that there was some difference of opinion as to the length of time that 
that basic training might take? 

General Ertcxson. That is correct. 

The National Guard Bureau recommended a split 6-month program. 
We did not quarrel with the Army Staff on the length of the program. 
When the split program was definitely ruled out by the Chief of Staff, 
we countered with a recommendation that a 3-month program should 
be required of the National Guard, We came to the conclusion that 
a 3-month program would be best because it would get the larger 
number of men to volunteer for the program. 

Our last presentation of that program was made before the section 
5 committee. We had previously made it before the Secretary of the 
Army. 

But I want to repeat that the Secretary of the Army made his de- 
cision that it had to be 6 months. It is my job to administer the ap- 
proved policies of the Secretary of the Army, or of the Army and of 
the Air Force. And that is my job and one I intend to do. 

Mr. Osmers. Mr. Chairman, I would like to clarify one point. 

Did you say that you recommended two 3-month periods; that is, 
a—to sum up, let us say the June to September period in 1 year and 
another 3-month period for the same man in a subsequent year / 

General Erickson. That is right. 
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Mr. Osmers. In other words, Mr. Chairman, you felt in the National 
Guard Bureau that 6 months was required ? 

General Ertcxson. We did not oppose the 6 months originally. 
We recommended that it be split. When the split program—we had 
two split programs. One of them was 11 weeks the first year, and 15 
weeks the second year. The other one was two 3-month periods. It 
was not until that was ruled out by the Chief of Staff that we recom- 
mended the 3-month period. 

We recommended the 3-month period only because we felt that we 
could get twice as many men to volunteer for a 3-month period as we 
could for a 6-month period. 

Mr. Osmers. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask whether the Na- 
tional Guard Bureau recommended any more active duty or extended 
active duty than the present 2 weeks per year for those men now in 
the guard who have not had basic training, 

General Erickson. The question was entirely on those who enlisted 
after April 1. 

Mr, Osmers. So that the matter never- 

General Erickson. We long ago recommended—and that goes back 
to 1953—that men who alr eady were in the guard be permitted to take 
8 weeks of basic training, provided by the Army. That program was 
in effect before the Reserve Forces Act of 1955 was passed. We had 
some 5,040 young men volunteer for that program and complete it. 
Several hundred of those men, after they completed the 8-week train- 
ing program and the 6-month became available, chose to remain for 
the 6-month program. 

Mr. Osmers. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Mrs. St. George. 

Mrs. St. Grorcr. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

First of all, I may say that I subscribe heartily to my friend and 
neighbor's feelings on this program. I am one who does not believe 
that a soldier can be trained in 6 months. I don’t think an athlete 
can be trained in 6 months. And after seeing the marching in the 
inaugural parade I am very sure they can’t be trained in 6 months. 

jut going on from there, vou said, General Erickson, that you felt 
that you would get fewer men if you had this 6-month program, but 
that. if it was divided into two 3-month hitches, you would get a 
great many more men. Would those men be of the same quality ? 
That is my question. 

General Erickson. They would be men who were going to college 
or were planning to go to college after they had graduated from high 
school—men who were in high school and took the first period between 
their third and fourth year in high school and took the second period 
after they graduated from high “school, before they went to college. 

In my opinion, they would be of a higher quality. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. In other words, you feel that these 6-month boys 
will be boys that will not go to college—I mean a great many of them 
will not be college boys: is that. your thought ? 

or Erickson, I wouldn’t say that. 

Mrs. Sv. Grorce. No? 

General Erickson. I wouldn’t say that, 

Mrs. Sr. Georcr. ‘Then I don’t know where you are gomg to get 
this higher quality. That is my question. I think you lose a great 
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dea] in the training. I don’t profess to be an expert on it, but I think 
two 3-month periods i is very, very slight in this modern age. 

General.Ertcxson. I don’t believe the fact that a man has the 
money or intends to go to college indicates his quality. 

Mrs. St. Grorcr, No, 1 don’t, either, That is my point., That is 
why I don’t see the argument. ‘That is all you are doing it for, pre- 
sumably, is from the education angle, isn’t it? 

General ErtcKson. (Nods.) 

Mrs. Sr. Grorcr. Then there we are. And yet you say that is not 
a criteria: of quality. 

General Erickson. Not to me, it isn’t. 

Mr. Osmers. Mr. Chairman, may I ask one question ? 

Mr. Brooxs. Mrs, St. George, are you through? 

Mrs. Str. Groner. Yes. Well——— 

Mr. Brooxs. All right. 

Mr. Osmers. I want to ask General Erickson whether he consiaered 
a split 6 months basic training period, such as suggested by the Na- 
tional Guard Bureau, to be as effective and as good as a 6-month 
training period taken all at one time. 

General Ertckson. My personal opinion is that it is as good. 

Mr. Osmers. It is as good / 

General Erickson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Winstrrap. May I ask a question at that point, Mr. Chairman? 
Mr. Brooks. Well, gentlemen, let’s—it is a little after 12. We have 
General Hershey 

Mr. Wrnstrap. Just one question. 

Mr. Brooxs. Wait a minute. It is just a question of policy. We 
have General Hershey standing by. He has been here 2 days waiting 
to testify. At 2 o’clock I promised the Secretary of the Navy that 
he would be heard. Now we are up against this problem of complet- 
ing the witness and hearing General “Her shey before 2 o’clock, and 
then heari ing the Secretary of the Navy. 

Now nobody has been cut off, but I do think, in the future, for a 
while, I will begin at the bottom and—Mrs. St. George, for instance, 
has been here several sessions, and I believe this is about the first time 
she has* hada chance to ask any questions at all. So I think I will 
reverse the order for a while until she catches wp, and some at the bot- 
tom of the list. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorcr. Mr. Chairman, you will be rewarded, because my 
questions will be very brief. 

Mr. Brooxs. Well, we are happy to have them. 

Now that being the case, I hope the committee will stay with me 
now while we hear General Hershey following General Erickson. 

Mr. Morris. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. What is going on on the floor now ? 

Mr. Brooxs. I have been told—Mr. Ducander, what is that? 

Mr. Ducanper. Navy substandard housing, a committee bill. 

Mr. Brooks. A committee bill? 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Winstrap. I just wondered, Mr. Chairman, if I may ask a 
question. 
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General, is it your thinking that a volunteer soldier with two 3- 
month training periods might make a better soldier than a man who 
is forced into the service against his will with 6 months’ training? 

General*Er1okson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Winsteap. And my thinking is if we go too fast and too far 
with this—and I don’t think anybody disagrees on the need of train- 
ing. 

General Erickson. That is right. 

Mr. Winsteap. That we will then have to resort back to the draft 
to fill your Reserve comporients, just as they requested in 1955, and 
that a volunteer soldier with 2 periods of 3 months each would be 
better than a soldier with 6 months’ training. 

Mr. Brooxs. There are two subcommittee bills, I am informed, on 
the floor. So the subcommittee will adjourn until 2 o’clock. At that 


time we will hear General Hershey, and then right afterward the 


Secretary of the Navy. I hope everybody can be present. 
(Whereupon, at 12: 05 p. m., a recess was taken to 2 p. m.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Brooxs. The subcommittee will please come to order. 

Gentlemen of the subcommittee, we have heard from the Pentagon, 
the military departments, especially the Army, but we still have the 
Navy and the Air Force to hear from as our witnesses, and we also 
have the Director of Selective Service, General Hershey, as the next 
witness. 

In the meantime, we haven’t heard from the National Guard. And 
I took it upon myself during the interval between noon and 2 o'clock 
to suggest the perhaps we could hear some of the guard this afternoon 
or tomorrow. 

Mr. Ducander contacted General Walsh, who is here today, and 
suggested’ that he might prefer-to come-before the committee this 
week. 

Next week we all know we have two birthdays to observe. We won't 
be in session next week. I am willing to do it, but I think it is prac- 
tical not to arrange any sessions next week. For that reason, the guard 
will necessarily go over until the week after next unless the guard 
is willing either in whole or in part to testify this afternoon or to- 
morrow. 

I mentioned it to General Walsh. I think, though, General, it is your 
view that you would rather wait, or would you be inclined to start out 
in the morning ? 

General Watsu. No, sir. As I told the chairman, we would prefer 
to go over until the week after next because the Army did not finish 
until noon today and we have had no chance to revise our statement ac- 
cordingly and bring it up to date. 

And then we can’t possibly get it from the printers by that time. 
We have a very small force in our office. So with the indulgence of 
the Chair and the committee, we would prefer to go over until the 
week after next. 

Mr. Brooxs. There is another reason that I mention this to you, too, 
because you see the Army directive is due to go into effect April 1. 

General Watsu. Yes, sir, we know. 
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Mr. Brooks. And here it is almost the middle of February. And 
we take a week off next week. We will come back toward the end of 
February. We really have about 30 days in which to take any action, 
assuming the subcommittee wishes to take any action. 

So our time is limited and I mention it to you with that idea in mind. 

General Watsu. We still have faith in the committee, and in their 
judgment, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, then, it is your judgment we had better wait until 
the week after next to hear the guard ? 

General WausH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. That being the judgment, we will follow it there. We 
will take the guard up immediately after—the first available date, 
after next week. 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. In the meantime, we have the privilege of hearing from 
an old friend of ours, Lt. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, Director of Selective 
Service. General Hershey, you have been standing by for some time. 
I am sorry we didn’t get to you sooner, but the amount of information 
which has been produced in the hearing is really tremendous, and I 
think all of the members have been deeply interested in getting as much 
information as possible. 

Now I know you are a well of information. And you have a nice 
statement here. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. I am wondering whether the general. has any new 
stories he might start off with. 

Mr. Brooxs. Well, nothing we can use on a Lincoln Day speech, 
though, but if you have a story that will be acceptable, General, we 
will be glad to hear from you. [Laughter.| 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Either on or off the record. 

General Hersuey. Well, Mr. Chairman, and members of the com- 
mittee, it is an old story but I want totell you. The right that I have 
had here, and the privilege, for 3 days to be present with this com- 
mittee amply repays me for anything that anybody might think of 
that they call delay, because it has been a rare privilege. 

Mr. Brooxs. General, it is very kind 

General Hersuey. That is my story. 

Mr. Brooxs. We appreciate it. Would you like then, to proceed 
with your story ¢ 

General Hersury. Yes, sir. It is always an honor to have the privi- 
lege of appearing before this committee. The chairman and the mem- 
bers of this committee have made noteworthy contributions to the 
strength of the Nation by their part in legislation for the building 
of a Ready Reserve. The Reserve Forces Act of 1955 had as a prin- 
cipal objective the creation of a force in being to be made ready and 
to remain ready for immediate service if it should be required. 

A force such as this in numbers and state of training, adequate for 
the safety of the Nation, did not exist. There was not only the prob- 
lem of procuring and training men, there was also an even greater 
need for the formation of organizations to receive these men when 
trained and to provide adequate equipment and facilities to insure 
their readiness to function when required to do so. 

It is an understatement to say that: the magnitude of this task was 
not understood by the public. There had been much talk of solving all 
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problems by universal military training, a term which meant some- 
thing different to practically every person. 

Even to many of its enthusiastic proponents it meant a period of 
training for evervone, preferably during a vacation period and some 
period of obligation afterward, but strangely enough little thought 
of the fact that what came after was the important thing. 

It was no realized by many that universal military training was a 
means to train manhood and the use made of the training would be 
in providing men to form and maintain organized units, equipped, 
well led, and with facilities to provide for training and for storage 
and care of equipment 

This committee, as it worked in the summer of 1955, found many 
conflicting interests to weave into a pattern that would insure a Ready 
Reserve of men, of materiel, in units, and trained, to be the minute men 
of today and tomorrow. 

The size of the task was tremendous, the time required was not 
realized then. 

There were fears that a Ready Reserve would be made so attrac- 
tive that means to restrict enlistments would be required. The Korean 
conflict had used a considerable part of our younger manpower pool. 
There were fears that a Ready Reserve large enough for survival 
could only be provided by the imposition of additional service on those 
who had served. 

On the other hand, the Congress remembered the Korean conflict 
and was most anxious that a Ready Reserve be formed and maintained 
generally from those who had been trained but who had not been 
called to serve. There was a feeling that never again should men be 
called the second or even the third time while many others remained 
uncalled. The Reserve Forces Act of 1955 became a law. 

It became immediately apparent that the passage of the act was an 
excellent beginning, though it served only as a beginning. The im- 
plementation will be a long, hard, up-hill pull. There has been 
enough accomplishment to give pride and hope to all; there remains 
enough to be done to challenge the best that there is in any of us. 
There are no grounds for coasting because of accomplishment ; there 
are no reasons for discouragement because the formation of a proper 
and of a Ready Reserve has only just begun. 

I am quite sure that the Congressman from Pennsylvania would say 
in the immortal words of John Paul Jones: “We have just begun to 
fight.” 

A casual 

Mr. Van Zanpr. “Until you see the whites of their eyes.” 

General Hersury. A casual glance at a few totals will give some 
measure of what lies ahead. The Department of Defense has testi- 
fied that there are 3,373,000 in the Ready Reserve. Of this number, 
914,000 are in a pay status, so far as drills are concerned, This means 
214 million in the Ready Reserve are not in a pay status. It is op- 
timistic to believe that those not in a pay staus are organized, trained, 
and equipped—ready for combat. 

It is not unfair to beheve od 2% million, with some exceptions, 

can hardly be called organized, r equipped, and their training has 
been at different periods in the silt; The age of this group of 214 
million is increasing beyond the middle or late twenties. 
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To recall any of them means a second and perhaps for some a third 
eall. 

Where are the young men in the ideal ages for military service‘ 
Some are in the Regular forces, some in the pay status of the Ready 
Reserve, and some in ROTC and other training programs, These 
facts are encouraging, it means men in training at the best age for 
military service, but are there no more? The answer to this question 
isless favorable. There are about 5 million, in the late teens and e: arly 
twenties, divided roughly, as follows: 


Million 
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Those are those who, viewing 1.3 million aveliebip for service, talk 
of surpluses and men we shall never use. Here lies much of the cause 
of the so-called uncertainty that parents and young men talk about. 
But what are the facts? These young men are not surplus. They are 
misplaced in the pattern. ‘They should be trained and used to replace 
the aging men among the 2.5 ‘million men who have already served 

varying terms of service. This 1.3 million seems large but if examined 
its numbers will shrink all too fast as the 2.3 million unacceptables 
testify. There are many of the 1.4 million fathers and the 2.3 million 
unacc ceptables who could perform well, especially in a Ready Raserve. 
If there is a large mobilization they w ill be taken. It would seem wise 
for the Nation and the humane thing for them if they were trained. 

It is a disquieting picture to understand that if we today faced the 
necessity of augmenting our forces by no more than 2 million we are 
faced by two choices, both bad. We would be forced to recall at least 
1 million of generally unorganized, former servicemen, aging Ready 
Reservists or take 1 million untrained who have not served but. un- 
fortunately had not tetinad 

The implementation of the Reserve Forces Act of 1955 has trained 
some but there is need to increase the numbers as well as the amount of 
training. I doubt if anyone objects to increasing the ages that can 
enter the Ready Reserve, and I believe the law and the congressional 
intent provide ample provisions now to do so. The time in the Ready 
Reserve should be decreased to furnish incentive for enlistment, to 
establish greater equity between registrants and to train more men 
for use in possible emergencies. 

There seems to be no disagreement that the Ready Reserve should 
be better trained. There have been some differences of opinion on 
matters that are not relevant to the present problem. This is un- 
doubtedly the brighter side of what controversy there has been be- 
cause there is ample ground to implement this law with a minimum of 
dissatisfaction to anyone. 

The Congress has wisely provided many ways—33, I heard yester- 
day—that a citizen may serve. He has a variety of choices, alla part 
of a great pattern whose success brings credit to each of us but whose 

failure snatches survival from us all. 

How much time is there to do what must be done? No one knows, 
but the sooner we start and the faster we move increases our readiness, 
no matter when it comes. It is even better than that, for if we create 
a powerful Ready Reserve—really organized, really trained, really 
equipped, that will give us a position of power possessing the best 
possible chance for peace. 
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That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. W ell, General, you have a short statement, but a very 
excellent statement. Weare very glad to have it. 

You have an inexhaustible source of information, especiall ? statis- 
tics on manpower, and we would like to ask a few questions of you. 

You know generally the program announced by the Defense Depart- 
ment to be put into ef fect on April 1 and the controversial feature of it 
is, of course, the 6-month program of active field training for all mem- 
bers of the National Guard. 

Now, I want to ask this question: You also know that beginning 
August 9 we are due to accept in the Ready Reserve and make avail- 
able a place for every person leaving the active military establishment, 
That being the case, I would think that around August 9 we are going 
to have our hands full of problems emanating from that fact alone. 

Now, would you care to amplify on that‘ In the handling of the 
work of Selective Service, have you had occasion to give any thought 
to that ? 

General Hersury. Well, I have, Mr. Chairman, and I do think it is 
only fair to say that outside of keeping account of where these in- 
dividuals go—because they are a part of the manpower pool—the 
Selective Service System has a minimum of responsibility in relation 
to the assignment of the individuals who finish their 2 years. I have 
heard in the last 3 days testimony as to what the plans are, and it is 
field in which I am not primarily responsible. And obviously it isa 
field in which I may have opinions that are based on other things be- 
sides facts. 

Mr. Brooks. Well 

General Hersuey. In other words, I have reason to have an official 
opinion. 

Mr. Brooks. Sure. 

General Hersury. I have no way of representing the Government 
if Government has a complete agreement, and I am not saying they 
do not. So I want to make it quite clear that whatever the committee 
desires of me, they will only get the opinion of a superannuated per- 
son-whe is retired and back on active duty on loan to a civilian agency 
on a reimbursable basis. [{ Laughter. | 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Would you have reference to an old soldier? 

Mr. Brooks. But not expendable basis. [Laughter. | 

General Hersury. Well, I hope not, and I hope someone joins me 
in hoping not. 

[Further laughter. ] 

Mr. Brooks. Well, coming down to what I am getting at, it is this. 
When those men go in under Selective Service, the Selective Service 
System as such doesn’t place them, we will say, in one category or ar- 
other. That is left to the military department, isn’t it ? 

General Hersury. That is right. 

Mr. Brooxs. Therefore, when they come out you have no obliga- 
tion to place them when they come out ? 

General Hersnry. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. But I can foresee a tremendous problem coming up, 
if 10,000 men come out of the miiltary every month to go into the Re- 
serve Establishment of the Army. 

General Hersuey. Yes. 
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Mr. Brooks. In the placement of them. 

General Hersuey. Yes. 

Mr. brooks. ‘The provision for training facilities and for training 
generally and for personnel to take care of them. 

General Hersury. Yes. 

Mr. Brooxs. I can see tremendous problems, Now, you say we have 
roughly 1.3 million men available for service. Now, do you include 
in tit 1.3 those that have prior training ¢ 

General Hersuey. No, sir. 

Mr. brooks. ‘Those are purely men, young men who have had no 
prior training whatsucver ? 

General Hersuey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. brooxs. Now, to staff the Reserve which the Army contem- 
plated—you are familiar with the size which the Army is working for, 
in the way of a Reserve ? 

General Hersury. I don’t believe, Mr. Chairman, I understand the 
question. 

Mr. Brooks. I haven’t finished the question. 

General Hersuey. Yes. 

Mr. Brooxs. I merely ask you first if you are familiar with the needs 
of the Army in reference to its Reserve; that is the needs to include 
the National Guard? 

General Hersuey. Well, yes, but I do think it is only fair to say 
that my statement may indicate an interest and a firm belief in a little 
different kind of a Ready Reserve than some of the discussion here has 
been about. 

In other words, I think that the Ready Reserve should consist of 
individuals who because they like to be in a Ready Reserve, because 
they want to perhaps be leaders of some kind or other, or for some 
other reason are in it. And the other individuals in that Ready Re- 
serve are those who chose to take one of the 33 ways that the Congress 
provided to carry out their obligations. Because, I again want to 
emphasize, the thing that frightens me is to keep ourselves in a posi- 
tion where the only people who are trained that we can recall are the 
people who have already been. 

Now, that in a larger war doesn’t make any difference because about 
everybody is going. But if you are going to have a small trouble, I 
can again see the same thing happen that did in 1950 when we had a 
choice of taking untrained men or men who had already had at least 
1 if not 2 chances at it. And I would like to see this law—which I 
think is perfectly able to do it—be used to insure a Ready Reserve 
who are trained but who have not already served. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, I fully agree with you, and certainly that is the 
intent of the Congress in wording the law like it was worded, to bring 
on new men and give them training to replace those that have already 
served, for the additional reason that as they advance in age they are 
not as able physically to serve as the young men; isn’t that true ¢ 

General Hrersury. Yes, sir. One of the frightening things: We 
have more trained men now than we have ever had, but unfortunately 
the average of their age is too near 30, and the younger men who are 
under 25—that is where our great pool of untrained people are. And 
that is the fighting age. 
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Mr. Brooks. And that age up to 25 you would think is the better age 
for combat troops? 

General Hersuey. Well, I am not an expert in modern warfare, 
but all I have ever read in history—and George Washington wasn’t 
the first one, but he was the early one in our country to say that the 
boys in the late teens and up to ‘about 25 should be in the marching 

units and the folks that are older than that—you had them to come a 
little later if the boys in the marching units didn’t win. 

Mr. Brooks. Now here is what I am getting at: You suggest there is 

available a pool of 1.3 million men. Knowing as you do the needs of 
the military, is that an adequate pool to retain if we use proper means 
to staff the Ready Reserve of the Army / 

General Hersury. Well, I think that it is not only an ample pool 
but a great deal of some of our embarrassment at the present time is 
that we have built up what is called a surplus, because we misunder- 
stand what we got, and we have the induction age at 22 or 23 when it 
ought to be nearer 20, and you are leaving people from the time they 
register at 18 up to 22 or 23 hoping or gambling or at least wondering 
if they are going to be passed by entirely. And that is not healthy. 

Mr. Brooks. Doesn’t selective service set that induction age? 

General Hersuny. No. Supply and demand sets it. Here we are— 
one of the things—I am in the awkward position of having practi- 
cally a universal act of service and having a demand that is ten, 
twelve, fifteen thousand a month, you see, to make everybody go, and 
no one furnish you any place to take them raises some logistical com- 
plications. 

(Laughter. ) 

Mr. Brooks. In other words, you are gradually raising your age? 

General Hersnry. That is right. 

Mr. Brooks. For selective service. 

General Hersney. That is right. And as this committee very well 
knows, last year in order to try to relieve a little of the pressure we 
set into a lower order of 1—A the men over 26 who were liable and the 
men who were fathers before they were 26, in order to try some way 
or other to keep our pool from getting complet ely unmanageable in 
size. 

Now, if that was surplus— 

Mr. Brooxs. Well, would you suggest that we reduce the age or 
that selective service reduce it to 25? 

General Hersury. No, I suggest that we start training the people 
that ought to be trained. Because if we don’t, if we ever have to 
mobilize even 2 million, then you are going to have first, here—if the 
emergency is not complete, this committee will have mail by the ton 
saying Wl hy do I have to go for the second time when my cousill 
hasn’t been at all yet?” And if you take the cousin without training 
him, then you are going to have someone say, “Do you mean to say 
that you pick out men who have never had a chance for their lives and 
you haven't trained them and yet you forced them in?” ‘That is exact- 
ly what we get into if we don’t train people whom we do not use im- 
mediately. 

Mr. Brooxs. That is correct. But as a man reaches the age when 
he is just about to get superannuated for selective service—— 

General Hersuey. Yes. 
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Mr. Brooks. There is a feeling that you are just reaching out and 
grabbing him just before he gets under the bar. 

Now, wouldn’t it be better, if a system could be w 
Iam followi ing your line of thought 

General Hersuey. Yes, 

Mr. Brooxs. Where they might be brought in at an earlier date. 
It would be a greater service to the Reserves. 

General Hrrsury. If the Reserves instead of worrying about keep- 
ing a fellow for even 5 years—I am going alone on the 5 5 years. It 
wasn’t small enough to suit me. The 8 years was impossible. But in- 
stead of keeping 1 man for 8 years, if it is a good thing, why not let 
2 fellows have about 4 years each at it and then they ‘could all feel 
they hadn’t been neglected. 

Mr. Brooks. Then— you didn’t go along when they were asking for 
10 years, did you? 

General Hersury. Yes; I went along, but at that time, in 1940, 
the 10 years wasn’t bothering anybody, the first thing, and then Tam 
always for something to get "something started knowing that we can 
adjust the 10—the 10 years can always : be cut back at 5. You are not 
worrying when you take it. The main thing is to get something start- 
ed. The thing I am very much is favor of: More ‘people c an be taken 
in the Reserves and be trained. And in order to do it, you have to do 
two things. First you have to cut them out quicker of the Ready 
Reserve so you will have vacancies which builds up the Reserve. The 
second thing is, as long as voluntary, try to get the men available for 
enlistment who are in the area that they are in the mood. Permit 
people to enlist who have incentive upon them, And my incentive at 
the present time is bothering the 22- and the 23-year-old. And if he 
will enlist in the Reserve, then I can sooner get to the 21-year-old anil 
the 20-year-old. 

Mr. Brooks. Excuse me. What would you recommend, then, that 
we do? There is only two ways to get them. 

General Hersuey. Yes 

Mr. Brooks. One is by voluntary enlistment, and the other is by 
Selective Service. 

General Hersney. Yes. 

Mr. Brooxs. Now what would you suggest? 

General Hersuey. I am suggesting that the Congress has been wise 
enough to provide a law which if we use it we can make it work. 

Now, I could be mistaken. I have been a few thousand times. But 
just the same, I am saying let’s broaden the base. Let anybody in up 
to 25 if he wants to get in. 

Second, if it has to be 5 years in the Ready Reserve, allright. I 
probably would buy a little less. But at least that starts turnover. 
And let’s let anybody who wants to enlist in anything—I don’t care 
what it is. If he will enlist in something he is more available than 
if he is in nothing. And I have 1 300,000. in nothing. 

Mr. Brooks. In other words, your idea is— 

| Laughter. | 

Mr. Brooxs. To come closer to an approach to a universal training 
system. That is really what it amounts to. 

General Hersury. Well, I have a law which says universal military 
service. I mee and I believe—I read over today what Congress said 
in the beginning of that. First, they wanted to increase the strength 
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of this country. Second, they wanted to increase the fairness of it. 
And third, they wanted to have a Ready Reserve built and maintained. 
I recommend nothing that isn’t completely in line with those objectives, 

Mr. Winsreap. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Winstead. 

Mr. Winsreap. If I recall, General Hershey, correctly, when we had 
this bill up, you were testifying then just as you are now, that the 5 
years was certainly a long enough period if we expected to make it 
atiractive. I even offered an amendment back then to try to cut it 
down to 8 and then to 6 and then to 5. But you are testifying today 
just as you testified when we had this bill up. That is what I like 
about your testimony. It is the same thing from year to year. 
[ Laugh‘er. | 

General Hersuey. That may be quite an indictment. 

Mr. Winsteap. On this particular point. [Further laughter. ] 

Mr. Van Zanpvt. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Van Zandt. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. General, I concur in everything that you say. I 
think if you go back over a period of years you will find that I have 
been advocating exactly that type of a Reserve. But you neglected to 
steal home in your statement a moment ago and conclude the run, by 
refraining from telling us just how would you get these young men 
in the Reserves who didn’t voluntarily enlist. 

General Hersuey. Well, there is only one way. But I am not yet 
prepared to say that the intelligent thing that was done by this sub- 
committee particularly—because the fathers of this bill we are talk- 
ing about are here. I am not ready to say yet, much as I believe, prob- 
ably in compulsion, that we can build these. Because one of things we 
have worried about is the restrictions on letting people in, and I say 
let’s stop worrying about restricting people getting in. Anybody that 
will get in, let’s let them in. Let’s get some people out in order to make 
more space to let them in, because the people who have been in—I don’t 
want to get into any more trouble than I generally get in. 

Mr. Brooxs. You want to reduce the total overall obligation of Re- 
serve service from we would say 8 years to 6 years and now to 5 years, 
That is essentially it. 

General Hersuey. No, we are talking about two different things. I 
would leave the liability on them but I would screen them—you set 
up the Standby Reserve. That was a monumental thing that this com- 
mittee did, because it has never been done before, in the way it was 
done, in American history or any other history that I know of. I say 
let’s use our Standby Reserve as a place of obligation, but no present 
demand. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. All right. Now, what is your idea, then, in regards 
to the modification of standards that would permit a greater flow of 
manpower into the reserve ? 

General Hersuery. Well, the first thing: I would say let’s let any 
man, 22, 23, 24, that wants to enlist in the Reserves now—let’s let him 
enlist. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. And give him the same privilege we give the 17 to 
1814 year boy? 

General Hersuey. Sure. In fact—I don’t like to tell you my 
troubles. But I have—because this worked out a little differently than 
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some of us thought it would. What do you suppose I should do in the 
national interest if I find a boy who anhished at 17, we will say, in the 
National Guard, and when he gets to be 22 he is either a warrant officer 
or an officer. Now, should I induct him into the forces as the law re- 
quires, if you want to read it one way—I don’t read it that way. Be- 
cause I know this law was written by intelligent people and they 
wanted it applied intelligently. But I do have daily pressures to in- 
duct scencbaily: because he enlisted after he was 1814. And yet here 
he is, 3 or 4 years later, maybe a sergeant, maybe a warrant officer, and 
sometimes an officer. I don’t have any doubt in my mind about what 
you gentlemen want me to do. You gentlemen don’t mean to disrupt 
one organization in order to disrupt two, and I haven’t, lately. 
[Laughter. | 

Mr. VAN Zanpt. General, what percentage of the pool of manpower 
that comes within the provisions of existing law is actually serving in 
the military, in round figures ? 

General Hersney. Well, I am not too sure, but we have, what, 
around two million and a half or a little more that are actually in the 
service. Most of them are under 26. Some of them are not. You have, 
as I have added up, about five million that aren’t in. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Five million ? 

General Hersury. They are in the same area. And you have some 
that have been in and are out now, and they may be counted in the 
3,378,000 of the Standby Reserve, who are practically in fact Standby 
Reservists even though they are called Ready Reservists. I mean that 
they behave in their daily approach to their Reserve problems as 
Standby Reservists, because the Congress required nothing of them. 
And, of course, probably think they ought to be in Standby Reserve. 
But that is merely a personal opinion. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. General, are you in a position to tell us whether 
or not this Department of Defense order that goes into effect April 1, 
requiring 6 months training of all National Guardsmen—are you in a 
position to give us your thinking in connection with that? 

General Hersury. Well, when I came over here I didn’t think that 
I had an opinion that was worth anything. I don’t know but what I 
have been somewhat encouraged having been here for 3 days. 

Mr. Van Zanvt. We followed your thinking a lot. 

General Hersury. I have no right to have an opinion on it because 
in the first place it only lies in my field to the extent that I have had 
some experience in recruiting. Most of mine, however, has been 
alittle different type. [Laughter. ] 

General Hersury. But I wouldn’t want to say that anything would 
fail or that anything would succeed. I think—I don’t believe that 
anybody argues about any additional thing being some impediment 
to enlistment at a time that enlistment has not been particularly fruit- 
ful. Now I am saying—I am reasoning rather than as offering. Do 
you throw something into the cog wheels as they are slowing down 
anywhere in order to speed them up, or do you throw it in when 
they are going too fast? I think—and ideal probably isn’t 6 months. 
Because as you gentlemen on this committee know when we came 
in here in 1940 there was a great deal of discussion about whether 18 
months wasn’t the minimum. I mean, I apologize for not having too 
much respect for any particular figure because I have heard quite 
a few of them. 
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Mr. Van Zanvt. Then they brought it down to 12 months. 

General Hersuery. Yes, in order to get a bill. Frankly, I tried to 
say in here that I thought the whole problem we were talking about 
was whether you give 6 months all at once or at different times. To me, 
it got lost. But that was the boy that started to school. Because I 
don’t think there was any argument about the rest of it or at least 
I didn’t so understand it. “And I had hopes that there was enough good 
will and enough intelligence among us all that wherever we came out 
we would all come out together because I have to live with people 
who don’t like the Armed Forces at all and I happen to believe 
that the Armed Forces should stick together even if they don’t 
like some of the things that each other do, because there are a lot 
of other people that don’t like any of them and I have to live with 
them. [Laughter. | 

Mr. Brooks. Any further questions ? 

Mr. Van Zanprt. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Price. 

Mr. Price. General Hershey, can you tell us a little bit more about 
this pool of 2.3 million unacceptable for military service, from the 
standpoint of selective service ? 

General Hersury. Those men are all under 26 years of age, which is 
one of the frightening things about it. Because you can’t say they are 
old men. They are individuals who have been rejected for a very wide 
range of reasons. I am not going to quarrel with any technician, be- 
cause I couldn’t—I am not a technician, but what they were culled 
out on a standard that was as low as it was at any time during the war. 
If anybody wants to say that, I can’t say it isn’t so. I just happen to 
know, as a nontechnician, that when you don’t need potatoes badly, you 
are a great deal more selective with the same standards than you are 
when you need potatoes badly. 

Now, I am not charging anybody with anything. I am just saying 
that our IV-F’s are inevitably going to rise at a time when we think 
we got a surplus, when I am conte nding we are just fooling ourselves. 
We haven’t a surplus. 

Now, probably 40 percent of these were turned down for other—I 
repeat—other than physical—as we understand it—reasons; that is, 
it was something that they could not answer on paper. And they prob- 
ably couldn’t. I mean, in even a country where we spend as much as 
we do in time and money on education, it is remarkable the ability 
people have to avoid it. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. The level of education. 

General Hersury. Well, they either couldn’t read the question or 
they couldn’t understand it, or they misinterpreted it, or something. 
They made a mistake on our so-called—trying to determine their men- 

tal equipment. Now, the other 60 percent are rejected for many things. 

I know surveys that we make are of not too much importance. But we 
have in the last few weeks been worrying a little bit about what we 
could use these people for. And out in the States—I realize these are 
very wide figures, but I have some figures made in the last month, 
where people have made an estimate that in case of emer gency, that 
everything you would have to do on civil defense could ‘be done in 
some States by at least 25 percent, and in other States by as high as 
90 percent of these IV-F’s. Now that is merely a judgment, but make 
no mistake, they were rejected on judgments, too. 
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One happened to be judgments of doctors and one perhaps happened 
to be the judgment of a man who handled people who work. You can 
pay your money and take your choice. 

I am afraid that rejection rates will remain high as long as there 
is not any great need. Now, as I say, 40 percent, about, have been re- 
jected for what we call mental reasons, and I don’t mean emotional. 
I mean what you get or do not get in organized education. 

The other 60 percent, of course, are all sorts of things. Probably, 
oh, 15 percent or so of them—lI doubt if anybody could use them very 
much. I think the other 85 percent, if we ever got in an all-out war, 
we are going to have to use whether we can or not and we are going 
to have to find the leadership and the knowledge to make use of them, 
rather than merely say we can’t use them. 

Mr. Price. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Any further questions ? 

General. 

Mr. Devereux. General Hershey, were you able to come up with 
the figures on how many young men go from high school into college ? 

General Hersury. We have telephoned, but I haven’t got it, Gen- 
eral, | am sorry. 

General Devereux. Thank you. That is all. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Morris. 

Mr. Morris. Just one question, General. 

Perhaps the other members of the committee are familiar with 
this, but as a new member of the committee, I am trying to learn as 
fast as Lcan. You say here in your statement that a casual glance at 
a few totals will give some measure of what lies ahead. The Depart- 
ment of Defense has testified that there are 3,373,000 in the Ready 
Reserve. Of this number, 914,000 are in a pay status, so far as drills 
are concerned, 

This means 21% million in the Ready Reserve are not in a paid status. 

Now, will you elaborate just a little bit on that, why they are not 
in a pay status? 

General Hersury. Well, in the first place, I am sure the members 
of the committee will recall in this legislation their recommendations 
that these men who had been discharged after 2 years or 3 years or 
4 years should be compelled to drill with units. The Congress did 
not see fit to grant that request, and therefore there is no way of making 
this 214 million drill or participate in any way. 

Now, however, the Congress didn’t go quite to the extreme of say- 
ing, in that they do not participate in the Ready Reserve, which is 
supposed to be ready and which is supposed to be organized and which 
is supposed to be trained—they didn’t say they will be screened. 
Therefore, these men in my usefulness book, in the function of them, 
{ consider to all intents and purposes standby reservists. 

Except for one thing—if there should be an emergency, they would 
be called as ready reservists, rather than standby reservists, and there 
is quite a difference in that procedure. Now, I am not one to say 
what other reasons there might be, because these men, if they wanted, 
could join units and participate. I suspect they were satisfied with 
the service they had had, and until there was something that com- 
pelled them to do differently, they just stayed where they were and 
therefore I think it is a fair statement to say they are in no—with some 
few exceptions, they are not organized. 
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Mr. Morris. Then just one other question, and then I am through. 
Because I try to make my questions very brief and I don’t want to 
take any more time than I just have to get information that I think 
I am entitled to. 

Will you consider that group that is not in pay status are actually 
pretty well trained people? 

General Hersury. They undoubtedly were. And as I said in my 
statement, though, some of it was 2 years ago and some of it, was a 
year ago, and they were trained at some time in some place. 

Mr. Morris. Yes, sir. 

General Hersuery. but a football player, even if he has been an all- 
American, if he hasn’t played very lately and if he hasn’t played with 
the team he is going to play with, doesn’t show up too well until he 
has played with them a little while. 

Mr. Morrts. But they have been trained in a certain line and it kinds 
of comes back to him when he gets back in the groove ? 

General Hersuey. That is right. 

Mr. Morris. It is a lot better than the man who hasn’t had any 
training at all. 

General Hersury. Much better. There is only one thing about it. 
The Congress will hear more about it than I am sure I will. But if 
you have a smal] mobilization and you take these fellows who have 
been trained and left behind, the ones who have not gone and have not 
trained, there are some things not being very fair about it. I don’t 
think we ought to leave ourselves in the position so we are going to 
get into that. 

Mr. Morris. I think that is a fair answer. ‘That is all the ques- 
tions I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Bra 

Mr. Bray. General Hershey, did anyone ask you—I wasn’t here at 
the beginning of the session. Did anyone ask you as to the number 
of boys that are becoming 18 each year ? 

General Hersuey. No, sir. 

Mr. Bray. What is that ? 

General Hersuey. At the present time it is not too far from 
1,200,000. 

Now, I want to s say that that is a rapidly rising figure. It has 
started back a few years ago at 1 million. It has already gone up 
200,000. And it will go up until, with the birthrate where it is, in 
17 or 18 years, to nearer 2 million. And that is a rising figure. I 
mean, we are going into numbers now. Our low point we have passed, 

Mr. Bray. Now, those are the number of boys? 

General Hersuey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bray. And how many are you drafting per year now, roughly? 

General Hersuey. Oh, roughly, 175,000. Now, ‘of course, the 175,- 
000 doesn’t mean that that is all the people that go into the Armed 
Forces. 

Mr. Bray. No. What I was trying to get at was roughly the per- 
centage, the chance that a boy has reé¢ wching 18 of being drafted. I 
know we have discussed that one time before. 

General Hersuey. Yes. 

Mr. Bray. What would you say roughly that chance would be? I 
know-—— 
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General Hersuey. Well, if I might repeat what I said before—it 
seems as though, in that we are fellow Hoosiers, and you know my 
age. You might give me a little consideration. I have tried to quit 
predicting—anything on a mathematical basis. Well, here is the 
point. Supposing that we evolve out of this debate that is going on 
now something that takes three or four hundred thousand into the 
Ready Reserves in the next year and a half. Then his possibilities— 
anything I said today gave him encouragement which 

Mr. Van ZAnpr. Your greetings wouldn’t be effective. 

General Hersuey. | beg your pardon ? 

Mr. Van Zanpvr. Your greetings. 

General Hersey. And our greetings will begin to be down then, 
to around the 20-year-old, the 21-year-old, about where it ought to 
be. Then the Armed Forces will be getting the men nearer the age 
they want. And the Reserves will be getting them early enough so 
they can train them and still have some use of them before they become 
superannuated or, no, run for office, or do some other sort of thing. 

Mr. Bray. It is roughly something like 1 chance in 8? 

General Hersuey. I would be glad to have the record show that my 
esteemed friend from Indiana—and your figures to me are as good as 
anybody else’—but those are not my figures. 

I don’t want to get into that. 

Mr. Bray. I know, but what I was trying to find, General, was an offli- 
cial justification. I rather like your ‘idea of allowi ing them to enlist 
in the Reserve program up until the time they are 25. It rather in- 
trigues me, as maybe answering the problem of getting a little more— 
dividing the obligation. 

General Hersuey. That is right. 

Mr. Bray. You know, on a wider basis. 

General Hersuey. Right. 

Mr. Bray. That is “ I was trying to get those figures, as you 
can see. 

General Hersuey. Yes. 

Mr. Bray. So at least—the suggestion you made would tend to get 
a larger percent of people performing their part of the obligations 
instead of a lesser percent. 

General Hersney. If you take them at an older age, if you cut 
down the number of years they spend in the Ready Reserve, whatever 
the percentage is now, it will be more favorable to the Government 
and less favorable to the registrant. 

Mr. Bray. I want—less favorable to what? 

General Hersury. To the registrants. In other words, the regis- 
trant’s chance of missing out on this great apportunity which the 
Armed Forces offer will be materi: ally reduced, and his chance to es- 

cape, if you want to use the word, or to be overlooked—his chances 
to be overlooked will be materially decreased if you increase the flow 
through the Reserves, and your trained men will be multiple in aug- 
mentation. 

Mr. Bray. I think you opened up a very interesting and important 
subject. TI have just one question regarding that. What is that going 
to do to the long-term enlistments that the Navy and Air Force says 
are necessary to them? 

General Hersury. Well now, Mr. Bray, in all fairness to both the 
Air Force and the Navy, I have a great deal of affection for both of 
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them, but in a way of course, we are competitors. I think I ought 
to say that whatever I say is the speech of a competitor. I would 
believe, however—and I am ver y proud of the Navy, in which I have 
a couple of sons. 

The air flies around—ny son-in-law, who I will mention, is one of 
your parishoners. So therefore, I am interested in the Air Force, 

But the man they want is the man who stays more than 2 years, 
And while the draft—I believe, I will say modestly—has encouraged 
people to incur an original enlistment the man who reenlisted never re- 
enlisted because of the draft, because he was beyond the draft. 

Now, the Armed Forces have a problem of building a hard core of 
people but they have to build them on some other basis than the fear 
of the draft. Because after 2 years, the fear of the draft drops 
astern—I want to use a Navy term—and gets out of sight very 
quickly. 

Mr. Bray. You believe they must rely on people that want to make 
either the Navy or the Air Force their profession / 

General Hersuey. Yes. 

Mr. Bray. Rather than fear of the draft? 

General Hersury. We obviously will interfere with no one’s en- 
listment in either of those. In fact, I am willing to go to most any 
extent to expedite—and I am not going to claim a man for 2 years 
that wants to go for 4. And the Navy at times has been gracious 
enough to me to say that I had been at least some small assistance in 
some of their recruiting programs. 

And I think if we can get the age of induction down around 20 I 
will be worth about 3 times as much to them as I am now, because 
they prefer them 20 or 19 or somewhere down there, rather than up 
around 25. 

The man gets so he knows enough that it is difficult to teach him, 
perhaps, if he gets - there. {| Laughter. | 

Mr. Brooks. Mrs. . George ¢ 

Mrs. Sr. GrEorGE. emia Hershey, you said that out of the 2.3 
million unacceptables, 40 percent were below the required mental and 
educational level. How many are below the physical level, would 
you say‘ 

* General Hersury. Well, the other 60— 

Mrs. Str. Grorce. Are all / 

General Hersury. The other 60. Now, some of the other 60 have 
both mental and physical rejections. 

Mrs. Str. Grorce. Yes, but thong definitely have physical 

General Hersuey. Yes. I don’t want you to get too bad an opinion 
of us men. 

Mrs. St. Grorce. Oh—— 

General Hersury. Because some of these people that are rejected 
are people who are able to pursue everything that any of the rest of 
us about — in life. | Laughter. | 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. I realize, General, it is only your innate masculine 
modesty. [Further laughter. | 

Thank you, Mr. C hairman. 

Mr. Brooks. All right. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorcr. That discouraging reply. [Further laughter. ] 

Mr. Brooxs. I think we have pursued the matter far enough there. 
We thank you very much 
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Mr. Van Zanpr. I have one question, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. All right, Mr. Van Zandt. 

Mr. Van ZAnpt. Now, General, suppose that every reasonable ap- 

roach to enlist these young men in the Reserve forces has been ex- 

austed, would you then go along with the idea of drafting them for 
this Reserve program ? 

Isn’t that the last resort? 

General Hersuey. Well, certainly, and the man who is making his 
living by doing it—you wouldn’t embarrass him by asking him to 
answer yes, would you? [ Laughter. | 

Well, yes, but that I do not oat is at the moment—of course, 
force is at the back of everything. I don’t want to inflict upon you 
stories of when I used to be a deputy sheriff and law ruled in Steuben 
County and yet when the judge got through telling the fellow that 
he got 2 to 14 years in the pen, he said, “Sheriff, take him out of here. 

I mean, even force was what he resorted to when he wanted to get the 
fellow out of the courtroom and I was the fellow, of course, that had 
to apply the force. 

And, of course, there is no question that when you can’t get anything 
any other way you resort toit. But I don’t think we are there yet. The 
one way to get there quickly is to not do something about the things we 
are using. I am not discontent with how slow we have acted. I 
thought we had a much larger job than a lot of people thought we 
had. I think we are getting along fine. But I don’t want us to get too 
satisfied with ourselves. 

Mr. Brooks. General, in line with Mr. Van Zandt’s question there, 
the purpose of this committee since its existence has been to increase 
the size, the standard, and the strength of Reserve components. That 
is still our purpose, 

(General Hershey nods. ) 

Mr. Brooks. Now, where we can do it within the framework of law 
already available we should do it; isn’t that true? 

General Hersuey. That is right. 

Mr. Brooxs. Now, where the law needs amendment, we ought to 
provide the amendment there to give the country the Reserve it is 
entitled to. 

General Hersuey. I agree to that, but—— 

Mr. Brooks. But your observation in a tower, removed away in a 
sense from the Defense Department—wouldn’t you say that the Re- 
serve program is progressing ? 

(General Hershey nods.) 

Mr. Brooks. And the aie program is showing signs of becom- 
ing more efficient and stronger and a greater safeguard in protecting 
the countr vy: is that correct ? ; 
_ General Hersuey. I don’t think there is any question about it, and 
if—— 

Mr. Brooks. If we go too fast. 

General Hersey. Yes. 

Mr. Brooxs. We may injure just what framework we are building; 
is that your idea ? 

General Hersury. I think there is no question about it. Of course, 
how fast too fast is, is something I am sorr y I do not know about, and 
the committee does have it to determine. 
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But I agree with you wholly. And I do think that there are some 
things that are being done. AndTam sorry I am not going to hear the 
Department testify : about them. And I am not here to sell a certain 
portion of it. But I think they have done a great many things within 
the framework of this law, and I understand they are doing very well 
doing it. And I am not necessarily setting them up as an example. 
But when someone is successful with something, I think it is pretty 
well to look into how are they being as successful as they are. 

I think you will find from some of the other Reserve c omponents you 
are going to hear from later that they are, within the framework of 
this law, doing a great many things. I think the Department of the 
Army is. Icome from the Ar my. 

But the thing that bothered me all along was not that we had a little 
discussion among ourselves, but that we had attracted bystanders. 

Mr. Brooks. We are about to hear from the Nav y now. If you can 
stay for the testimony, I think you will find some success there. 

General Hersney. I'am sure so. 

Mr. Brooks. That is indicated by the development of the Navy 
Reserve program. 

General Hersuey. Yes. 

Mr. Brooks. We certainly thank you, General, for your appearance 
here. If there are no further questions, we will release you. 

Now, members of the committee, we have Hon. Charles Thomas, 
Secretary of the Navy, and we have also the Chief of Naval Operations, 
Admiral Burke, and we have the Chief of Naval Personnel, Admiral 
Holloway. My thought is—Mr. Secretary, if you will have a seat in 
the center. 

Secretary Tuomas. Thank you. 

Mr. Brooxs. And if you could permit Admiral Burke and Admiral 
Holloway to sit beside you there. We could then hear your statements 
individually and then ask questions which might be repeated if we 
took you up separately. 

Secretary Tuomas. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. I for one will say in advance that I think the Navy 
Reserve program has shown very fine progress and very fine successes, 
too, in reaching the standard of requirements which this sube -ommittee 
hopes that all components of the Reserve Establishment will ultimately 
reach, 

If you have your statement, sir, we will be glad to have it. 

Secretary THomas. Mr. Chairman, we have. They are short state- 
ments. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee : I deem it a privilege 
to have this opportunity to discuss with you the progress being made 
by the Navy and Marine Corps under the Reserve Forces ee of 1955. 

I have been very pleased with reports from both the Navy and 
Marines which have indicated significant progress in the development 
of well-trained Ready Reserve forces under the act. 

It has for many years been a cardinal principle that the Navv’s 
Reserve is an integral and vital part of our Navy’s strength. The 
objectives of our Regular Naval Establishment and the N aval Reserve 
are so closely interwoven in the execution of the overall mission of the 
Navy that planning and administration for both must be thoroughly 
integrated. Secretary Forrestal, after World War IT, recognized this 
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principle of integration and placed it in effect in the Navy. This 
principle now has mandatory stature through the enactment of the 
Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952, which states that the bureaus and 
offices of the Navy shall hold the same relation and responsibility to 
the Navy’s Reserve as they do to the Regular Establishment. 

For example, the Deputy Chief of Naval Operations for Air formu- 
lates the plans and policies for both the active and Reserve aviation 
programs. The technical bureaus of the Navy, such as the Bureau of 
Ships and the Bureau of Yards and Docks, sponsor the Reserve pro- 
grams which provide specialized training in those fields. ‘The Chief 
of Naval Personnel exercises management control of all personnel of 
the Navy, both Regular and Reserve. Everything we do which affects 
the active forces has its impact on the Reserve; every action affecting 
the Reserve has its consequences on the active forces. ‘These principles 
apply and are in effect equally in both the Navy and Marine Corps. 

In a memorandum of November 26, 1956 the Secretary of Defense 
assigned maximum strengths of 530,000 to the Navy and 208,000 to the 
Marine Corps as their portions of the total authorized Ready Reserve 
not on active duty. 

Within these numbers, the ultimate allowable drill pay strengths 
have been established at 155,000 for the Navy and 55,000 for the Ma- 
rine Corps. These numbers in drill pay status are included within 
the total authorized Ready Reserve strength. 

In the case of both the Navy and the Marine Corps, these allow- 
ances seem reasonable of attainment under the Reserve Forces Act of 
1955. 

The Navy and the Marine Corps, being faced with different re- 
quirements and problems, are utilizing different combinations of the 
special enlistment methods provided in ‘the : act 

The Navy continues to use Section 261 of the act as its primary en- 
listment method. Enlistees under this provision are required to serve 
2 years on active duty. The Navy is also accepting a limited number 
of those possessing certain critical skills in the 6-month program pro- 
vided in section 262. With the exc eption of those recruits awaiting 
orders to active duty, the Navy is adhering to its concept of voluntary 
participation in the drilling programs. 

The Marine Corps is using both sections 261 and 262 in order to 
attain its long range Ready Reserve objectives. Continued improve- 
ment in the stability and qualitative readiness in both the drill pay and 
nondrill pay Marine C ‘orps Reserve has been experienced. 

The screening provisions in the act are being utilized by both services 
to improve the overall quality and avail: ibility of the Ready Reserves. 

In general, the Reserve Forces Act, as currently administered, has 
proved satisfactory and contains adequate provisions for both the 
Navy and Marine Corps to develop well-trained Reserve forces. I 
am proud to make this statement of satisfactory progress under the 
act, and have no recommendations to make as to amendatory legisla- 
tion at this time. 

The Chief of Naval Operations is here and he will cover the broad 
policies of our Reserve program. The Commandant of the Marine 
Corps and the Chief of Naval Personnel are then prepared. to go into 
the details of their programs in any detail that you want, Mr. Chair- 
man. 
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Mr. Brooxs. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary, for a very strong 
statement you make. 

Now we next have Admiral Arleigh A. Burke. Admiral Burke, you 
have a statement, too. I think it is a short statement. Would you 
mind proceeding with that? ‘ 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I welcome this opportunity to appear before you today during your 
hearings on the Navy’s implementation of the Reserve Forces ‘Act of 
1955. 

Our progress toward the development of a well-trained Reserve 
force is a matter of vital importance, because the Naval Reserve is a 
vital and integral part of today’s Navy. We are satisfied with our 
Reserve program and the progress we have made. We have expected 
it to be good, and it is good. 

The basic mission of “the Naval Reserve is to provide the Navy’s 
mobilization requirement during the first phases of mobilization. 

If war is forced upon us, our Navy must be capable of expansion 
and deployment within days. In order to do this we must have a hard 
core of well-trained and experienced Naval Reservists who can effec- 
tively bear the brunt of this initial expansion. Thus, we must have a 
Reserve Force which is in fact ready in every sense of the word. rom 
must be capable of augmenting the crews of the fleet ships and Naval 
Air units at any time, as well as the ships of our Reserve Fleet. To 
do this effectively, they must have a bac kground of experience than 
can be gained only by actual active duty service with the fleet. 

We are taking full advantage of the 6-year Reserve enlistment pro- 
vided in the Reserve Forces Act which requires the enlistee to serve 
2 years on active duty. We have made provisions in the active forces 
to phase these reservists through their active duty tours in an even 
and orderly manner. Prior to reporting for active duty, these Re- 
serve recruits participate in the drilling program. During this period 
of about 1 year they receive basic indoctrination training equivalent 
to that of recruit training school. As a result of this indoctrination 
training received in the Reserve program, the reservist can spend his 
entire 2 years active duty in the fleet. In these 2 full years he receives 
the training and experience necessary to make him an effective reserv- 
ist for the remainder of his military obligation. In this way we are 
developing a Ready Reserve of experie nced men who have returned 
to civilian life after 2 to 4 years of active duty. 

Our training programs are designed to further improve the over- 
all quality of the Ready Reserve ‘by providing continuing and ad- 
vanced training for those reservists returning from active duty. We 
are increasing the emphasis on training as a “team, a team which can 
move aboard ship as an integral part of a ship’ s company and put to 
sea in a minimum amount of time or man their aircraft ready for in- 
stant operational duties. We are stressing practical training, and use 
our own active forces, as well as our Reserve training facilities, to 
provide training for our reservists. Our Naval Air Reserve units are 
trained and prepared to mobilize as complete units or to augment fleet 
units as individuals. 

In addition to our major Reserve training programs, which provide 
the mobilization needs of our operating fleets and Naval Air units, 
there are some 35 special programs in our Reserve training establish- 
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ment. ‘These programs, such as CB, Harbor Defense, Research, Intel- 
ligence, Supply and Medical, to name just a few, provide specialized 
training in fields which will be critically needed in time of war or 
emergency. 

In order to improve coordination and planning and to strengthen 
the command structure of the Naval Reserve, two organizational 
changes have been made in recent months. On July 1, 1956, the re- 
sponsibility for the planning and overall coordination of Reserve mat- 
ters was assigned to a vice admiral, the Deputy Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions for Personnel and Naval Reserve. This placed the Naval Re- 
serve command in the hands of a senior deputy in order to better 
assist In the execution of my statutory responsibility for the Naval 
Reserve. 

The Assistant Chief of Naval Operations for Naval Reserve has 
been retained as a flag officer who can devote his full time to the 
Naval Reserve. ‘This consolidation of responsibilities for Regular 
and Reserve personnel significantly furthers Mr. Forrestal’s prin- 
ciple of integration of the Naval Reserve within the Regular Estab- 
lishment, which has been the key to the singular success of our Naval 
Reserve program. i 

The second change was the establishment of the Naval Reserve 
Training Command, with headquarters in Omaha, Nebr. This com- 
mand is charged with the direction and supervision of the Reserve 
training program, other than air. Headed by a senior flag officer, the 
Reserve ‘Traming Command is interposed in the command structure 
between the Chief of Naval Operations and the Naval District Com- 
mandants. 

The purpose of establishing this command was to obtain, for the 
surface Reserve, the tremendous advantages which the Naval Air 
Reserve Training Command has demonstrated. The primary advan- 
tages are those obtained from having one senior commander who over- 
sees and supervises the entire training program. This gives the re- 
servists a comamnder in the field to whom they can look directly for 
leadership and guidance. It also gives me an officer who, through inti- 
mate contact and inspections, can maintain the highest standards of 
excellence. 

The nature of modern warfare is moving forward constantly and 
at arapid pace. Our concepts of Reserve requirements, planning and 
training are therefore being kept flexible, closely coordinated, and 
up to date. 

At the present time we believe that the provisions of the Reserve Act 
of 1955 are adequate for the development and maintenance of the 
Naval Ready Reserve which we need. Should future requirements 
arise which indicate a need for further legislation, you may be sure 
that we shall return with requests for the assistance we might need. 

Vice Admiral Holloway, Deputy Chief of Naval Operations for 
Personnel and Naval Reserve, with the responsibility for the admin- 
istration of the Naval Reserve, is prepared to present a more detailed 
analysis of the Navy’s implementation of the act and the p:ogress 
we are making. 

Mr. Brooxs. Thank you very much, Admiral Burke. 

Admiral Burke. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. We appreciate your fine statement. And now, mem- 
bers of the committee, we have Adm. J. L. Holloway, Jr., Chief of 
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Naval Personnel. Admiral, you have a prepared statement. The com- 
mittee, of course, is always glad to hear. from you, sir. You have the 
real details and that is what the committee wants. You proceed. 

Admiral Hottoway. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooxs. We will listen. 

Admiral Hottoway. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commit- 
tee, [ am honored to again appear before you. It is a pleasure to me 
to report upon this matter. 

I will cover the highlights in strength, the officer situation and the 
enlisted situation, all with particular reference to our recent progress 
and future outlook under the Reserve Forces Act of 1955. 


READY RESERVE STRENGTH 


The size of our Ready Reserve continues to increase at a steady and 
satisfactory rate. The present on-board strength of the Ready Re- 
serve is 465,000 officers and enlisted men—88 percent of the ultimate 
strength of 530.090 authorized by the Secretary of Defense. Enroll- 
ments and transfers into the Reserve are continuing at such a rate as 
to insure that this objective will be reached in fiscal year 1958. 


OFFICER SITUATION 


The officer situation is quite satisfactory. At the present we have 
a sufficiency of officers in the Ready Reserve to meet current mobili- 
zation requirements. The rank distribution is constantly being im- 
proved by the steady flow of junior officers entering the Reserve 


through our various officer candidate programs. 

The numbers of these young ofiicers entering the Reserve after com- 
pletion of their active-duty tours have been sufficient to compensate 
for the attrition of the older and more senior officers. We now have 
65,000 of them in the grades of lentenant and below who are fresh 
from the fleet with from 2 to 4 years active-duty experience. This 
input of gunnery officers, combat information ofiicers, carrier pilots, 
and others, adds tremendously to the effectiveness of our Ready 
Reserve. 

ENLISTED SITUATION 


We currently have on board 375,000 enlisted men in our Ready 
Reserve, which represents 83 percent of total authorized strength. 
The overall quality of our Enlisted Reserve is steadily improving. 
Forty-five percent of our rete ready reservists are petty officers, and 
these numbers are increasing. Eighty percent of them have had ac- 
tive duty in the Navy, and all exe ept 5 perce nt have had basic train- 
ing or its equivalent, and can be deployed to any area on mobilization 
without restriction. 

RESERVE ENLISTMENTS 


In developing and training a genuine Ready Reserve force which 
can be mobilized and deployed quickly and effectively, there is no sub- 
stitute for active duty experience. Due to the highly technical nature 
of modern naval shipboard duties, we feel that a man should have at 
least 2 years of active duty in order to become and remain an effec- 
tive reservist. For this reason we have relied mainly on the 6-year 
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Reserve enlistment provided for in section 261 of the act, which re- 
quires 2 years of active duty. 

We pian to continue to use section 261 as our pr imary enlistment 
method, and thereby will be assured of a Ready Reserve which will 
be composed predominantly of men with a minimum of 2 active-duty 
experience. We are utilizing the 6-month training program au- 
thorized by section 262 of the act only to a limited ‘extent to enlist 
those men in possession of certain critical skills. 

Reserve recruits under the 6-year enlistment are required to par- 
ticipate in the drill pay program until ordered to their active duty 
tours. These men, almost all young men completing their last year 
of high school, normally remain in the drilling program for a period 
of about 1 year, during which they receive indoctrination training 
equivalent to th: at of recruit tr: aining school. Having completed this 
training they can spend the entire 2 years in their active duty billets, 
gainfully acquiring advanced and real operational training. We are 
phi ising our Reserve recruits into active duty in order to ensure an 
even flow through the active establishment and back into the Reserve. 
a plan calls for an input of 30,000 per year, and for the current 

fiscal year this plan is progressing on schedule. 

On the second anniversary of ‘the Reserve Forces Act this coming 
summer, the first enlistees under the act will return from active duty 
for the completion of their Reserve obligation. These reservists, and 
the ex-United States Navy enlistees who are transferred to the Reserve 
with a remaining military obligation, will enter the Reserve pool nor- 
mally as seamen or third-class petty officers with a minimum of 2 years 
experience of shipboard life and of fleet operations. These large 
numbers will result in excesses in these lower pay grades. 

Our drilling programs provide for the continued training and ad- 
vancement for these prior-service men in order to raise the qualitative 
structure of the Ready Reserve and fill these deficiencies by qualify- 
ing them for, and promoting them to, the higher pay grit ades. The 
program also provides the means whereby the reserv ist is maintained 
up to date and in step with the changes and advances in the Navy’s 
administration and organization. Therefore, the best of these re- 
turnees in the lower pay grades will be encouraged to enter the drill- 
ing Reserve. We do not intend to use compulsion since we rely with 
full confidence upon our traditional volunteer system that has consist- 
ently proved its effectiveness. 


DRILL PAY STRENGTH 


The current strength of our drill-pay program is 144,000 officers 
and enlisted men—93 percent of our ultimate objective of 155,000. We 
anticipate this ultimate objective will be reached in fiscal year 1959. 
By this leveling off of our drill-pay strength we will be able to be 
more selective in enrollments and further improve the overall quality 
of the drill-pay programs, and the entire Ready Reserve. 

Petty officer strength in this drilling Reserve has risen from 24 per- 
cent to 38 percent in the last 2 years, with a net gain of 15,500. This 
has occurred in all petty officer pay grades. It is a measure of the 
success of the program of instruction, qualification, and promotion, 
in our drilling Reserve component of the Ready Reserve. 
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TRAINING 


In our training, practical and team-type training are emphasized. 
We are increasing use of multiple, weekend drills to promote this. 

We are continually seeking ways to improve our training as well 
as making the program more attractive to our returning servicemen, 
In our surface program we are using a system of ev valuation cruises 
to gage the effectiveness of our training programs. On these cruises 
we take a sampling of reservists from our drilling programs to sea for 
a series of operational-readiness exercises. The results of these eval- 
uations are invaluable to us in recognizing and correcting deficiencies 
in our training progré ums. 

The inauguration of our Fleet Division, which was reported for 
the first time to this committee last May, has proved most successful. 
Since that time, 53 such divisions have been established throughout 
the country. These are established along shipboard organizational 
lines, and form the nucleus of crews of antisubmarine ships of the 
destroyer type. They are designed to provide advance team training 
for experienced petty officers. The divisions conduct their drills 
on Reserve training ships, and actually man these ships on cruises. 
Response and reaction in the field to these divisions has been enthusi- 
astic, and we expect more such divisions to be formed during this 
year. 

The training programs of our Naval Air Reserve are geared to keep 
step with the latest requirements of naval air warfare. While we are 
continuing our training in jet fighters and attack aircraft, we are in- 
creasing emphasis on anti-submarine- type training. The aircraft 
necessary to accomplish antisubmarine training are being scheduled 
into the program in ample numbers. 

The Naval Reserve Officer School program continues to expand 
rapidly. Established on a trial basis 2 years ago, this program has 
grown from 3, to over 70 such schools, with a current enrollment of 
9,500 officers. This is a nonpay program, and provides opportunities 
for officers to maintain their professional proficiency through the or- 
ganized study of a wide variety of naval subjects under experienced 
instructors. Credit for satisfactory participation in the Reserve is 
given for the completion of these courses. 







MERCHANT MARINE PROGRAM 












A good solution to the Navy-Merchant Marine Academy relation- 
ship has been arrived at to the mutual satisfaction of the Department 
of Defense, Navy, and Commerce. 

The Navy’s interest in the maritime academies stems from the na- 
tional defense requirement for an adequate merchant marine manned 
by well-trained officers, possessing an understanding of naval proce- 
dures and capable of operating with the Navy in time of war. The 
Secretary of the Navy is continuing his unswerving sopene and as- 
sistance wherever possible, particularly with respect to future of- 
ficers of the merchant marine, that will promote a strong merchant 
marine, fully recognizing the importance of the mere hant marine to 
our great maritime Nation. 

However, the Navy does not, under any circumstances, desire to be 
obligated to consider the merchant-marine academies as basic sources 
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of Naval Reserve officers, nor be obligated to call graduates of these 

institutions to active duty. 

To assume any other position would vitiate our concept that the 
maritime ac -ademies exist for the purpose of supporting a strong 
merchant marine. 

The Navy conceives of these schools as primarily required for the 
manning of our merchant marine. 

As a result of this coordinated effort by Defense, Navy, and Com- 
merce, a mutually and enthusiastically accepted program for mer- 
chant-marine students who entered in the fall of 1956, and for future 
students who will attend the merchant-marine academies, was estab- 
lished. Pertinent features are: 

(1) The Navy will administratively screen candidates and conduct 
physical examinations of those entering, and will continue to offer 
naval science courses. 

(2) Students will retain civilian status. 

(3) The Director of Selective Service has provided for their de- 
ferment. 

(4) After graduation, those who go to sea in the merchant marine 
and who request, will be tendered Naval Reserve commissions if 
eligible. 

(5) After graduation, those who through no fault of their own, are 
unable to obtain employment at sea in the merchant marine, and who 
volunteer for active Navy duty may be commissioned if eligible, and 
placed on active duty if there is an actual need for their services. 

Satisfactory solutions have also been reached relative to the prob- 
lems of phasing i in the new basic program. 

With your permission, Mr. Chairman, may I offer for the record 
a copy of a December 21, 1956, letter I promulgated as Chief of Naval 
Personnel. This directive outlines in detail the Navy-Merchant 
Marine Academy student, and graduate, relationship. I believe it will 
be of interest. 

Mr. Brooks. Let it be filed. 

(The information is as follows:) 

DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY, 
BUREAU OF NAVAL PERSONNEL, 
Washington 25, D. C. December 21, 1956. 

From: Chief of Naval Personnel. 

To: Distribution list. 

Subject: Navy-Merchant Marine Academy student and graduate relationship, 
and information affecting Officer Candidates (Merchant Marine), USNR, 
enrolled as students in the merchant marine academies 

Enclosure: (1) Sample letter request indicating revocation “is” or “is not” 

desired. 

1. Purpose.—The purpose of this letter is to outline recent developments, and 
clearly establish the future relationship of the Navy with students and grad- 
uates of the merchant-marine academies. Specifically, it is intended to dissemi- 
nate information with respect to students enrolled as Officer Candidates 
(Merchant Marine), USNR, and students scheduled to be graduated who have 
not participated in the Officer Candidate (Merchant Marine), USNR, or Mid- 
shipmen Merchant Marine Reserve, USNR, programs. 

2. Background.—(a) The Navy’s interest in the maritime academies stems 
from the national defense requirement for an adequate merchant marine manned 
by well-trained officers possessing an undertanding of naval procedures and 
capable of operating with the Navy in time of war. The Secretary of the Navy 
is continuing his unswerving support, maintenance, and assistance wherever 
possible in areas, particularly with respect to future officers of the merchant 
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marine, that will promote a strong merchant marine, fully recognizing the 
importance of the merchant marine to our great maritime Nation. It follows 
that the primary responsibility for the merchant marine properly remains fixed 
with the Secretary of Commerce. 

To the extent that budgetary limitations permit, the Navy will continue to 
participate in training maritime academy students by conducting naval science 
courses, wherever practicable, in these institutions in order that the officers of 
our merchant marine may have some knowledge of naval procedure and further 
enhance their usefulness in the merchant marine in time of war. 

In addition, the Navy will continue to commission those eligible officers in the 
merchant marine serving on ships on which an operating differential subsidy is 
paid pursuant to law. 

The Navy does not, under any circumstances, desire to be obligated to consider 
the merchant-marine academies as basic sources of Naval Reserve officers, nor 
be obligated to call graduates of these institutions to active duty. To assume 
any other position would vitiate our concept that the maritime academies are 
for the purpose of supporting a strong merchant marine. 

The Navy conceives of these schools as primarily required for the manning 
of our merchant marine. 

(b) The Secretary of the Navy has approved a plan developed in concert with 
the Secretary of Commerce for students who entered in the fall of 1956 and for 
future students who will attend the merchant-marine academies. The Secre- 
tary of Defense has fully concurred with this mutual agreement. Pertinent 
points of the program thus established are as follows: 

(1) The Navy will perform the screening and physical examinations of stu- 
dents who enter merchant-marine academies. 

(2) Students will retain civilian status. 

(3) The Director of Selective Service has provided for the deferment of these 
students. 

(4) Navy will continue to offer naval science courses. 

(5) After graduation, those who obtain employment at sea in the merchant 
marine and who so request shall be tendered Naval Reserve commissions, if 
eligible. 

(6) After graduation, those who through no fault of their own, are unable 
to obtain employment at sea in the merchant marine and who volunteer for 
active Navy duty may be commissioned if eligible, and placed on active duty 
if there is an actual need for their services. 

3. Information.—Under present instructions, students who are Officer Candi- 
dates (Merchant Marine), USNR, are required to report to active duty in ac- 
cordance with their agreements executed upon enrollment into the program. 
This is recognized as undesirable since the primary purpose of merchant-marine 
academies is to produce officers for the merchant marine. Furthermore, there 
is an actual need for such trained officers in the merchant marine. In order 
to alleviate the situation insofar as practicable, the Secretary of the Navy, again 
in concert with the Secretary of Commerce and full concurrence of the Secretary 
of Defense, has approved the following plan : 

(a) Those students who entered the Officer Candidate (Merchant Marine) 
USNR, program prior to August 10, 1955, effective date of the Reserve Forces 
Act of 1955, and who were enlisted under section 227 of the Armed Forces Re- 
serve Act of 1952, as amended, may have the designation of Officer Candidate 
(Merchant Marine), USNR, revoked, provided such individuals request such 
revocation. The Reserve enlistment will remain in effect and they will no longer 
be afforded a deferment under section 6 (d) (1), Universal Military Training and 
Service Act, as amended. Commissioning of these individuals would be handled 
in the same manner as for students entering this last fall as outlined below: 

(1) After graduation, those who obtain employment at sea in the merchant 
marine and who so request shall be tendered Naval Reserve commissions, if 
eligible. 

(2) After graduation those who, through no fault of their own, are unabie 
to obtain employment at sea in the merchant marine and who volunteer for 
active naval duty may be commissioned, if eligible, and placed on active duty 
if there is an actual need for their services. 

{b) Those students under the Officer Candidate (Merchant Marine), USNR, 
program who entered on and subsequent to August 10, 1955, will retain their 
designation Office Candidate (Merchant Marine), USNR, including their de- 
ferment and 2 or 3 years’ active duty obligation incurred under section 6 (d) (1), 
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Universal Military Training and Service Act, as amended. This active duty obli- 
gation and that in the plan outlined below are for service on active duty as 
distinguished from the 6 months’ active duty for training plan as outlined in 
section 6 (d) (1), Universal Military Training and Service Act, as amended. 
Salient features of the plan for this group are as follows: 

(1) Commission all qualified maritime-academy graduates and order them to 
active duty in accordance with their agreements under section 6 (d) (1), of the 
Universal Military Training and Service Act, as amended. 

(2) Those who find employment in the merchant marine may be prereleased 
from active duty in accordance with the provisions of section 4 (d) (3) of the 
Universal Military Training and Service Act, as amended, but not earlier than the 
completion of 6 months of such duty. Such individuals would be subject to perti- 
nent Department of Defense directives and instructions relating to the Ready 
Reserve and Standby Reserve. 

4. Action.—The heads of the department of naval science at merchant-marine 
academies, both State and Federal, are requested to bring the contents of this 
letter to the attention of all students. 


Officer candidate (Merchant Marine), USNR, who entered prior to August 

10, 1955 

(a) The heads, department of naval science, are requested to ascertain the 
desires of the individuals affected by virtue of their entering the Officer Candi- 
date (Merchant Marine), USNR, program prior to August 10, 1955, as described 
in paragraph 3 (a). 

(b) Individuals entering the program prior to August 10, 1955, must indicate 
their desire with respect to the option offered no later than 6 months from the 
date of this letter. 

(c) Students desiring the revocation of their designation of Officer Candi- 
date (Merchant Marine), USNR, will forward their request to the Chief of 
Naval Personnel (Pers—B6262) via the head, department of naval science, and 
the superintendent of the academy. The letter shall state that he has read and 
understands the provisions contained in this letter. A sample letter is contained 
in enclosure (1). 

(d) Since there are certain Officer Candidates (Merchant Marine), USNR, 
who are scheduled to be graduated in February 1957 and who are already in 
process for commissioning, it is imperative that the desires of these students be 
known as seen as possible. 

In this connection, a copy of evidence of prospective employment, if appro- 
priate, will be forwarded with the request for revocation of the designation Offi- 
cer Candidate (Merchant Marine), USNR, in order that active-duty orders will 
not be issued. 

(e) When directed by the Chief of Naval Personel, the commandant of the 
naval district maintaining the Officer Candidate’s (Merchant Marine), USNR, 
record shall revoke the Officer Candidate’s (Merchant Marine), USNR, designa- 
tion. The heads of the department of naval science will notify the Officer Can- 
didate’s (Merchant Marine), USNR, local selective service board of his change 
of military status using form DD44. 

5. Action required for other categories of students is outlined below. 

Officer candidate (Merchant Marine), USNR, who entered on and after August 
10, 1955 

(a) Heads of the department of naval science shall bring the attention of 
such students to the plan outlined in subparagraph 3 (0). Special amplifying 
instructions will be issued concerning such students at a later date. 


Midshipmen, merchant marine reserve, USNR 

(b) There are no changes with respect to such midshipmen, They will be 
commissioned, if qualified, but active duty will not be required. 
Civilians and state nautical students 


(c) Students who have not participated in the Midshipmen Merchant Ma- 
rine or the Officer Candidate (Merchant Marine), USNR, programs will be com- 
missioned, if qualified, under the prniciples outlined in subparagraphs 2b, (0b) 
and (6). 
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6. Information contained in this letter will be incorporated in the Recruiting 


Manual. 
J. L. Hottoway, Jr., 


Vice Admiral, United States Navy, 


Distribution : 

Action: 
Heads, Dept. of Naval Science, Comdts. 

Information : 
Inscruits, MainCruitStas. ONOPS, PNS 
Superintendents, Maritime Academies 
Maritime Administrator, Department of Commerce 
(2 copies to each activity ) 


From: 
To: Chief of Naval Personnel (Pers. B6262) 
Via: (1) Head, Department of Naval Science - 

(2) Superintendent or President ____-_- ; Sided 
Subject: Revocation of Officer Candidate (MM) ; pre ference concert iing. 
Reference: (a) BUPERS ltr Pers-mh of December 21, 1956. 

1. In accordance with reference (@) and as explained to me, I do (do not) 
desire that my designation OC (MM) be revoked. 

2. It is understood that since I enrolled in the Officer Candidate (Merchant 
Marine) program prior to August 10, 1955, effective date of the Reserve Forces 
Act of 1955, and was enlisted under section 227 of the Armed Forces Reserve Act 
of 1952, as amended, I may have my designation of Officer Candidate (Merchant 
Marine) revoked if I so desire. 

3. I understand that if my designation OC (MM) is revoked that 

(a) My reserve enlistment will remain in effect. 

(b) My local selective service board will be notified of my change of mili- 
tary status. 

(c) I will no longer be afforded a deferment under 6 (d) (1) of the Uni- 
versal Military and Service Act, as amended. 

(ad) I will no longer be obligated to report on active duty upon graduation 
pursuant to my agreement in entering the OC (MM) program. 

. It is further understood and agreed that if my designation is revoked that— 

(a) After graduation, if I find employment at sea in the Merchant Ma- 
rine and I so request, I shall be tendered a Naval Reserve commission, if 
eligible ; or 

(b) After graduation, if through no fault of my own, am unable to obtain 
employment at sea in the Merchant Marine and I volunteer for active Naval 
duty, I shall be commissioned, if eligible, and will be placed in active duty 
if there is an actual need for my services. 

5. It is further understood and agreed that if I do not desire revocation, I will 
be ordered to active duty for 2 or 3 years in accordance with my agreement upon 
entering the OC (MM) program. 

Admiral Horttoway. Numerous letters have been received from 
officials connected with the maritime industry and the Merchant 
Marine Academies, and associated organizations such as the alumni as- 
sociation representing all five academies, commenting most. favorably 
on the new plan outlined in the directive. 


FACILITIES 


The National Defense Facilities Act of 1950, as amended, which this 
subcommittee has sponsored, has enabled us to initiate a program for 
the development of a proper Reserve training establishment. Num- 
berwise, our facilities situation is approaching its ultimate require- 
ment. However, due to deterioration of age, plus the ever-increasing 
requirements of modern and advance training techniques. many of our 
existing facilities have become inadequate. 
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Many facilities require improvement and expansion, and some will 
require complete replacement. As you know, there remains insuffi- 
cient unfunded authorization in the National Defense Facilities Act to 
cover the costs of the fiscal year 1958 appropriation requests of the 

various Reserve components. 

You have rec ognized the value and need for this essential facilities 
program, Mr. Chairman, by your introduction of H. R. 2539, a bill 
which will further extend the time and monetary limitations of the 
Act. We look forward to the forthcoming onal on this bill, and 
will be prepared to submit a detailed report of the current status, and 
future requirements, of our Reserve facilities program. 


CONCLUSION 


May I emphasize the importance which the Navy places on its Re- 
serves. We are proud of them. They are volunteers in the fullest 
sense of the word. They are dedicated men there who have never failed 
us. The Navy recognizes and cherishes their vital role, which under 
the principles established by Mr. Forrestal, includes full partnership 
on an integrated team. What affects the Regular Navy similarly af- 
fects the Reserves and, by the same token, what affects the Naval Re- 
serve affects the Regular Navy. This basic concept is ever present in 
our planning, in our training, and in all our programs to give our 
great Naval Reserve adequate experience, and comparable promotion. 

In the Reserve Forces Act of 1955 you have given us the means with 
which we are moving forward in ‘continuing our development of 
a Naval Reserve that is well trained, and truly ready. 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes my statement, and I will be happy to 
undertake the answer of any questions which you and members of the 
committee may desire to direct at me. 

Mr. Brooks. ‘Thank you very much, Admiral. 

Mr. Secretary, while you all are here—I know the committee has 
some questions they wish to ask you. I would like to ask a few ques- 
tions. When we were handling the Reserve Act of 1955 the Navy was 
up here and expressed grave misgivings about the effect of the act upon 
recruitment in the Navy Reserve. I am very happy to learn from all 
three statements that the uneasiness felt by the Navy has not been real- 
ized in bad results and that you have surmounted any bad features or 
poor judgment which we might have used in drafting the act. The one 
thing that you were worried about was the manner of the enlistment 
per iods. A’I recall—and I note reference here to the 6- year obligation 
of the Reserves. Now that is working all right, isn’t it ? 

Secretary Tuomas. That is working. 

Mr. Brooxs. Nothing we have done in the act has hurt the Navy 
Reserve program. 

Secretary Tuomas. That is correct. We have about 55,000 of those 
2-year men on active duty. 

Mr. Brooxs. I thought when we framed that provision that we took 
care of the Navy fairly well. 

Secretary Tuomas. That is right. We will take in about 24,000 this 
year and about 36,000 next year, an average of about 30,000. We are 
meeting those schedules. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, the new Brn though, reduced the obliga- 
tion some. How will that affect the Navy Reserve ? 
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Secretary Tuomas. Well—I think I will let Admiral Holloway, if 
I may, answer that. 

Mr. Brooxs. Admiral Holloway, would you mind answering that, 
please ¢ 

Mr. Hotioway. Mr. Chairman, the program, of course—the 1955 
act came down from 8 years total to 6. 

Mr. Brooks. That is right. 

Admiral Hottoway. And we are going to meet our stipulated Ready 
Reserve requirements with the 6-year tot: tal service. 

Mr. Brooks. Doesn’t the new program as of April 1 affect that 6 
years in some way? 

Admiral Hottoway. I don’t believe so, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. It does—— 

Admiral Hottoway. It does not affect the Navy. 

Mr. Brooxs. So the Navy will still have its 6-year total overall 
obligation / 

Admiral Hottoway. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. If you enlist a man for 3 years—which is the preva- 
lent—— 

Admiral Hottoway. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. Brooks. How is that? 

Admiral Hottoway. Excuse me, sir. Two years in the Naval Re- 
serve and then he has 4 years’ obligation. 

Mr. Brooks. Four years, though, on active duty, isn’t it? 

Admiral Hottoway. Two, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Two? 

Admiral Hotioway. Yes, sit 

Mr. Brooxs. Two years on active duty? 

Admiral Hottoway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. Not 4 years? 

Admiral Hottoway. Not 4 years. 

Mr. Brooks. I remember you wanted a longer term. But that is 
working all right, with 2 years, is it? 

Admiral Hottoway. It is working all right, Mr. Chairman. For 
instance, we walt bring 90,000 4-year enlistees this year and about 
24,000 to 30,000 2-year. So the great balance of our people will be 
ager term gusie United States Navy. So the 2-year increment 

an be easily absorbed and is being successfully absorbed. 

Mr. Brooxs. You have been able to adjust that all right. 

Admiral Hottoway. Extremely well, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, is the Navy taking any 6-months’ persons? 

Secretary Tuomas. We are taking just a few. About 150 was the 
last figure submitted to me. 

Admiral Hottoway. That is very close. The Secretary has a great 
head for numbers, sir. But we have 217 at the present speaking. 

Mr. Brooks. 217? 

Admiral Hortnoway. In very critical skills where we can train 
them for 6 months and then they can go back to the work they were 
doing when they came into the training. 

Mr. Brooxs. Only under that provision providing for critical skills. 

Admiral Hotzioway. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. Now, what is your total goal ? 

Admiral Horioway. The total goal is about 150 a year, in the 6- 
month program of highly critical skills. 
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Mr. Brooxs. That will give you roughly over a 2-year period about 
300, then ? 

Admiral Hotioway. Just about, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. Is that all that you anticipate taking ? 

Admiral Hotioway. That is all we anticipate taking. 

Mr. Brooxs. You can’t use them in any of the occupations which 
we suggested in framing the act, such as work which does not require 
especially any prior skill in the Navy ? 

Admiral Hottoway. Mr. Chairman, it would not be correct. to say 
we couldn’t use them, but the plan that we have we consider from 
our studies and our successful experience to be optimum. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. So you feel like your present plan is working 
well enough not to resort to that at the present time ? 

Admiral Hottoway. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. I don’t think it would be the sense of the committee 
that we would want to insist on anything you don’t need. I have 
been impressed by what you said in reference to the pay status. As I 
recall, your total needs are far greater than those within the drill pay 
strength. For instance, the Secretary said that the total ultimate al- 
lowable drill pay strength had been established at 155,000 for the 
Navy and 55,000 for the Marine Corps. But the total strength of the 
Navy Reserve is 465,000—no, it is 530,000, of which you have 465,000 
at present. 

Now, why is it the total in the drill pay status is so much smaller 
than the total? Aren’t they all in the Ready Reserve? 

Admiral Hottoway. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. They are all 
in the Ready Reserve. The 144,000 drilling people on board today 
are encompassed within the 465,000. We feel it 1s confirmed by ex- 
perience, that the great, majority of our Ready Reservists are active 
duty experienced people, and they do not lose their experienced vet- 
eran connotation in from 2 to 3 years in civil life after that long period 
of active-duty training. Therefore, we are content with the numbers 
stipulated by the Secretary of Defense for the drilling reserve, be- 
cause we are using the drilling reserve and taking, as I told you, the 
third-class petty officer that has just done 2 or 4 years of active duty 
into the Ready Reserve and we train him in our drilling reserve to 
bring him up to second-class petty officer, first-class petty officer, and 
chief petty officer, to have within the Ready Reserve the proper petty 
officer structure which as of today is fairly close to that of the Regular 
Navy 45 percent of our Ready Reserve today are petty officers, while 
in the fleet, in the Regular Navy, we have the highest in the last 10 
years, 53 percent petty officers. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, that partially answers what I had in mind. But 
do you mean that in your Ready Reserve you have one group that is 
a drilling reserve and one group that is not in the drilling reserve ? 

Admiral Hottoway. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. And you pay—do you pay the drilling reserves? 

Admiral Hottoway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. But you do not pay the nondrilling reserve? 

Admiral Hotioway. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooxs. So in your Ready Reserve you have the additional 
category of the drilling reserve and the nondrilling reserve? 

Admiral Honitoway. Yes, sir. 





Mr. Brooks. Now, do you attempt to keep up with the training of 
the nondrill reservist in what way ? 

Admiral Hottoway. We do not attempt to depend on more than the 
fact that they are only from 2 to 3 years, from 4 or 2 years’ active duty 
in the fleet. They do not lose their experience in that time. We take 
the best of the men that come out and enroll them up to the limit of 
the drilling reserve permitted and promote them to petty officers, 

Mr. Brooks. Do they take any 2-week cruises ? 

Admiral Hottoway. They may. 

Mr. Brooks. A year? 

Admiral Hottoway. No, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. They do nothing whatsoever to obtain— 

Admiral Hottoway. They are just available. 

Mr. Brooxs. How is that? 

Admiral Hottoway. They are just available. We know where they 
are, and—— 

Mr. Brooxs. Do they earn any credits during the course of a year? 

Admiral Hottoway. Beg pardon? 

Mr. Brooxs. Do they earn any credits during the course of a year? 

Admiral Horttoway. No, sir, not unless they voluntarily take cor- 
respondence courses and make an effort. 

Mr. Brooxs. How do you arrive at their promotion status ? 

Admiral Hotioway. Well, the people that are not in the drilling 
reserve simply pass out of it without promotion, Mr. Chairman, when 
they complete their obligation and are replenished by men continually 
coming off active duty. 

Mr. Brooks. Aren’t they in effect in the Standby Reserve ? 

Admiral Hottoway. They are when they finish their obligation, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. But I mean when they cease to be acting in a Reserve 
program, aren’t they in the Standby Reserve / 

Admiral Hottoway. No, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. In effect? 

Admiral Hottoway. No, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, all of the provisions with reference to the Stand- 
by Reserve contemplate an active status. Now, what do they do to 
retain an active status ? 

Admiral Hottoway. The Ready Reserve people ? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

Admiral Hottoway. They are simply available to call, or subject to 
call as Ready Reservists, sir. The people who are in the Ready Reserve 
and who are not in the drilling Reserve, that is. 

Mr. Brooks. And they don’t do anything at all actively ? 

Admiral Hotnoway. They don’t do anything active, sir. 

If I may respectfully remind the chairman, this is right, exactly 
within the provisions of law, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. Well, we will have this big difference between the 
Navy, then, and the other services, that the other services will have all 
of their men, or prac ‘tically all of there men in the Ready Reserve being 
active whereas the Navy will be largely an Inactive Reserve. 

Admiral Hottoway. A certain portion of them will be inactive. 

Mr. Brooks. A large portion. 

Admiral Horttoway. And in the drilling Reserve. But, Mr. Chair- 
man, may I remind you, sir, that our Inactive Reserve are people with a 
lot of active duty service. 





Mr. Brooks. I understand that, but 

Admiral Hottoway. There is a lot of difference, sir, if I may say 
between giving a man 6 months and then having him go to drill, say, 
once a week and giving a man 2 years or 4 years. He is really an ex- 
perienced man and he doesn’t lose that experience in the course of from 
2 to 3 years in civil life. 

Mr. Brooks. If he has 5 years in the Navy of course, under the law 
he would go into the Standby Reserve, 5 years or more, isn’t that it? 
Ho if he has less than 5 years the law contemplated he w ould be in the 

Ready Reserve and as such he would be reasonably active in accord- 
ance with the standards set. 

Admiral Hottoway, I believe that he would be subject to call as a 
Ready Reservist, but not necessarily drilling or going to drill. 

Mr. Brooks. You apply the: same thing to the National Guard. You 
could say, “Well, a man has been i _ service 4 years, then why should 
he go to National Guard drill?” I don’t think ths t is the idea of the 
Congress, that he should not, until he ends his Ready Reserve obliga- 
tion. But I am not going to go further, because at this time I want to 
ask you a couple more questions and then I want to let the committee 

ask you questions. 

In reference to the settlement here regarding the merchant marine, 
as I understand that settlement contemplated that you might commis- 
sion any graduates of these schools if you should desire to do so. 

Admiral Hotroway. That is correct. 

Mr. Brooks. There is no obligation to do it. 

Admiral Hottoway. That is correct. 

We do have a moral obligation, which the Secretary will maintain. 
The man who graduates and goes to sea and is eligible we will com- 
mission. If he tries to get a job at sea and can’t get one, we will com- 
mission him if he is eligible, and if we have a need for him we will call 
him to active duty in the Nav y. 

Mr. Brooxs. Now, if he goes to active duty in the merchant marine 
he may receivea commission, that is r ight, isn't it ? 

Admiral Hottoway. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, what does he do in the way of Reserve training 
when he is in the merchant marine at sea ? 

Admiral Hottoway. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. Brooks. What are his obligations as a commissioned officer in 
the Reserve in the Navy when he is at sea in the merchant marine? 

Admiral Hottoway. Well, Mr. Chairman, in the first place he is in 
a profession and a way of life, in going to sea itself, that is very close. 

Mr. Brooks. He is like an aviator. 

Admiral Hottoway. That is right. 

Mr. Brooks. Who flies we will say in the airline service. 

Admiral Hottoway. That is right, sir. 

And in the second place, to qualify for promotion in the Naval Re- 
serve as a seagoing mercantile mariner, he must take correspondence 
courses and qualify by examination for promotion. 

And then thirdly, sir, you know there is a law which requires as I 
remember, in the case of mail ships, inasmuch as they receive a sub- 
sidy, that a certain percentage of their officers must be Reserve of- 
ficers. So this supports that policy of the Congress and of the Govern- 
ment. 
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Mr. Brooks. But a commissioned officer in the Naval Reserve who 
is at sea in the merchant marine has no duties at all as a reservist. 

Admiral Hottoway. He has no duties as a reservist. We don’t call 
him to active duty in the Navy. 

Mr. Brooxs. Well, he enjoys a preferential status over the Reserve 
officers in almost any other branch of service. 

Admiral Hottoway. He is in a very critical service, Mr. Chairman, 
which has suffered grievous losses in war. 

Mr. Brooxs. That worries me a great deal, Admiral, too, is thai 
very point. I would like to have the Secretary comment on it, too. 
There, you are commissioning members of the merchant marine who 
are going to be critically needed as merchant marine officers in the 
event of war and at ene same time you will be drafting them, literally 
speaking, into the Navy as Naval reservists on active duty. 

Secretary Tuomas. No. 

Mr. Brooks. So they have two hats they will be wearing in time of 
war that may clash. 

Secretary Tuomas. No. If they were needed in their critical posi- 
tion in the merchant marine, they wouldn’t be drafted by the Navy. 
And we go 

Mr. Brooks. Why, then, if they are not going to be needed—and 
even if they were to be needed by the merchant marine—have them 
as Naval Reserve officers ? 

Admiral Burke. Could I answer that, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Brooks. Sure. 

Admiral Burke. In time of war we take over complete ships— 
officers and men. Those ships are not going to have time to be trained 
in signaling, in the maneuvering, in the operations of the Navy or 
all of the things that are going to have to be done quickly. So those 
people, with their knowledge in their ships, may be taken over right 
at that time and will be very useful. We have to have some Naval 
Reserve, some people with experience in our merchant marine, in our 
major merchant marine ships. 

Mr. Brooxs. But, Admiral, they are going to have the same expe- 
rience with or without the Naval Reserve commission. 

Admiral Burke. Not—— 

Mr. Brooxs. You are not adding to their experience. You are 
merely giving them a commission. 

Admiral Burke. No, sir, not unless they take these training courses 
and those things which acquaint them not only with their seagoing 
aes but with the peculiar things that are required for operating with 
the Navy. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, Admiral Holloway just said there would be no 
additional duties as a Naval Reserve officer. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. No duties, that is, no training duties, 
but they have to qualify for promotion by taking courses, correspond- 
ence courses. 

Mr. Van Zanvr. May I interrupt at that point ? 

Mr. Brooks. I wish you would. 

Mr. Van Zanpvt. It might be well to explain that ot have a satisfac- 
tory year—rather, to be eligible for promotion, you have to have a 
satisfactory year. 

Admiral Burke. That is correct, sir. 
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Mr. Van Zanvr. And to attain a satisfactory year you have to have 
more than 50 points? 

Admiral Burke. Yes. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. And these points are accumulated from the various 
correspondence courses that they complete. The course may be on 
navigation, the course may be on ship handling, it may be in ship 
maintenance, it may be in communications, or something else ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. So they are constantly studying, during the course 
of a year, while they function as a Naval Reserve office—I mean as 
a saarchist marine officer—to maintain their efficiency as a Naval 
Reserve officer ? 

Admiral Burxn. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. That may be so. But what are you going to do now in 
reference to your air reservists? You have a man who is qualified to 
fly, we will say, the airplanes for the American Airways or the East- 
ern or United Airlines, or any other; as a naval reservist is it suffi- 
cient obligation on his part to just simply to fly as a reservist the air- 
planes for a private company ; are you giving him any other duties? 

Admiral Burxe. If in the Naval Reserve—if a man passes his 
courses and if he is qualified, he is promoted. If he does not pass those 
courses, he can’t be promoted. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, but forget promotion for the time being. If a 
man is in the Navy Reser ve—as I say, the Air Reserves, and he flies 
an airplane and he is in training every day flying the plane, by the 
token that you are applying to the merchant marine, why should you 
give him more duties than flying that plane ? 

Admiral Burke. I am not real sure of the Air Force program and 
their relationship with the personnel. But I think the Air Force does 
have asimilar provision. Iam not POSITS of that. 

Mr. Brooks. Then if a doctor in the Naval Reserves is practicing 
medicine, why should he do any work or subscribe to any duties train- 
ing as a doctor in the Naval Reserves? 

Admiral Burke. He must pass those courses, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. And then if the dentist—you may say the same thing. 
Why, then, have an Active Naval Reserve ? 

Admiral Burks. Because he must take those courses in addition 
to that, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. What courses? 

Admiral Burke. The professional courses of navigation, of signal- 
ing, of ship’s maintenance, and all the other courses that he must 
pass in order to get his points each year, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. In other words, you are going to make him take addi- 
tional duties, and yet the man who is the oraduate of the merchant 
marine school has nothing to do additionally ? 

Admiral Burxr. He takes those same courses—he takes courses, 
too, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. Not as a reservist ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir, as a reservist. 

Mr. Brooks. I thought you just told me he had no training duties 
whatsoever ? 

Admiral Bure. No, sir. He is not called to active training duty, 
but he is required to take those courses. 
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Mr. Wivsreap. If the chairman will yield at this point. 

Mr. Brooks. I yield, sir. 

Mr. Winsrteap. I may be mistaken, but I think a lot of pressure was 
put on the Navy last year, or the year before last, to try to force you 
to commission all these folks ? 

Admiral Burke. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Wrwnsteap. And I, for one, voted against forcing you to do so, 
but thought you should have the authority to do it. “And I believe 
that is what you are taking care of right here in this. Not forced by 
law to do it, but. work out a satisfactory agreement between the Mer- 
chant Marine Academy and the private schools and the merchant 
marine and the Navy to commission these officers, if I understand the 
way it works? 

Admiral Burke. That is exactly correct. 

Mr. Brooks. I want to throw the discussion open to other questions, 
but before I do that: What concerns me, I thought we were trying to 
work out in the Reserve program a program that, so long as a man was 
in the Ready Reserve, he would be active. Now, it seems to me a dif- 
ferent principle is involved here in the Navy program, that you can 
be in the Ready Reserve and be entirely inactive as a reservist. 

I don’t know—it doesn’t seem to me that that is quite fair to the 
Army and the Air Force and the Marine Corps. If you are going to 
require a reservist in the Marine Corps or the Air Force or the National 
Guard to be active over a period of years, then not to require the same 
thing of the Navy reservists is unfair. It would seem to me it is 
different. 

Admiral Burke. It is different, sir. We are using a different pro- 
vision of the law, primarily. But the major element of a Naval 
Reserve or any other Reserve is to be effective. Those people in the 
Reserve, in order to be any good, for the Reserve to be any good, they 
must be effective. You must be able to take them and put them into a 
unit right now. If they can go into a unit immediately and pull their 
weight, perform satisfactor ily, it is an effective reserve. 

Now, we get the effectiveness by training our people 2 to 4 years 
before they go to inactive duty. In that period of 2 to 4 years they 
become highly skilled in their trade, in being in the Navy. 

Then after a period of 3 or 4 years, or for a period of about 3 years 
or 4 years, they will still retain their effectiveness. They can go; aboard 
ship in 15 minutes and pull their weight right away. After a longer 
period of time they gradually lose their e .ffectiveness, 

Now, we have a flow coming in from the Reserve, from the active 
fleets, from the people who are discharged from the active fleets and 
ship into the Naval Reserve, and also through the drilling programs. 
so that we have a continual flow from the bottom into the Ready Re- 
serve and from the Ready Reserve into the Standby Reserve. But our 
Ready Reserve is very effective. They are effective people, they are 
qualified. 

Mr. Brooks. I will grant you that. 

Admiral BurKe. That is what we re: ally want, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. But you have an effective Reserve, and we are very 
glad, and I, for one, am loath to in any way interfere with it. But 

I do wonder this: For instance, a man is in the merchant marine. He 
is not an officer, but he is on board ship. Now, can he be a reservist, 
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an enlisted reservist, in the Navy, and be aboard ship in the merchant 
marine / 

Admiral Burke. Only officers, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Only officers ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. Not enlisted men ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Your enlisted merchant marine—I mean the rank and 
file of the merchant marine can’t be Navy reservists, then ? 

Admiral Burkes. No, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Is that right 

Admiral Burke. No, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman, they could be if they affiliated or 

‘they met all the requirements, physic: al and otherwise. 

Admiral Burke. They could. 

Mr. Van Zanpvr. Affiliated themselves with a local unit. 

Admiral Burke. Legally they could. The difficulties are so great, 
because they are away from their port so much they can’t fulfill the 
requirements, 

Mr. Brooks. Well, if he is in the merchant marine and you apply 
the same test you do for the officer, he would have no duties ¢ 

Admiral Burxr. The officers have 4 years of academic training and 
then during the time—while they are officers, after they are commis- 
sioned, they ‘Vv are required to continue these correspondence courses 
all the time. There is another reason, too, and that 1s in the shipping 
in the merchant marine. They ship for a voyage. The administra- 
tion of having an Enlisted Reserve that way would be quite difficult 

Now, we have an effective Reserve now which we are getting by this 
other means. So we don’t—there is no need of going into a complicated 
process with the merchant marine people. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, I am going to pass for the time being, and let the 
others ask some questions. I have asked enough. I can say that con- 
cerns me a good deal. 

Mr. Van Zandt. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Admiral Hollaway, will you describe the type of 
training that the young man receives when he enlists and becomes p rt 
of a Reserve unit, and up until the time he goes to sea for 2 years? 

Admiral THlottoway. Mr. Van Zandt, almost without exception, 
the boy we enlist is a senior in high school. He goes into the drilling 
unit. He first gets 2 weeks active duty in the summertime. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. That isat atraining station ? 

Admiral Hottoway. <A training station. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. A training station. 

Admiral Honttoway. A very concentrated, vigorous 2 weeks 
active duty. Then he goes into a drilling unit, which is once a week, 
that he goes to his drills. He will go through his basic training there— 
his signals, his swimming, his rifle, his inf antry drill. And in those 
drills he covers the equivalent of the 9 weeks which, at the present, we 
are giving the recruit in the summer training station. 

Then when he graduates from school, from high school—and inci- 
dentally, he is in category 1, 2, or 3. We are not limited—we don’t 
have to take category 4 people. He goes right to active duty in the 
fleet, for 2 years, “without havi ing to go through the recruit trianing 
center, becaues he already has the equivalent. 
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Now, that has been tested and proven over several years, that the 
high school boy with his 2 weeks first summer and then his year of 
drills can go right into the fleet and do his stuff. 

Mr. Van Zanvt. Where he gets his special training ? 

Admiral Hotioway. And then he gets his really active, intensive 
operational training. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. That isall. 

Admiral Hottoway. Actually, it saves us, in the manning of the 
fleet, something in the neighborhood of 6,000 man-years. It is an ex- 
ceedingly valuable program to us. 

Mr. Brooxs. General Devereux. 

Mr. Devereux. Admiral Hollaway, you partially answered the 
question that I put to you the other day. 

Admiral Hottoway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. But I would like to refine that just a little bit. 
Now, maybe you have answered it, and unfortunately, I was called out 
of the room. 

What percentage of enlisted personnel in the drilling units have 
had prior service / 

Admiral Hotioway. Of the drilling units at this time, about 30 
percent. 

Mr. Devereux. Have had prior service ? 

Admiral Hotioway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. About 30 percent ? 

Admiral Hotioway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. All right. Now, that presents a little different pic- 
ture to my mind than this 80 percent that we were talking about in 
your statement. What do you intend to do with your draftees when 
they come out of service ? 

Admiral Hottoway. Draftees or 2-year reserves ? 

Mr. Devereux. Draftees. 

Admiral Hottoway. The draftees, when they come out of 2 years’ 
service—and incidentally, they have been very successful, most of 
these people we have gotten. They have, under the 1955 law, 4 more 
years of obligation. And they go right into the Re eady Reserve. 

Now, the best of those we w “ill rec ruit, just as the best of the 4-year 
people ‘who don’t ship over, and the best of the 2-year Reserves who 
don’t go Regular Navy and continue—we will recruit them for the 
drilling Reserve, the best ones. 

Mr. Devereux. In other words—may I interrupt, then? 

Admiral Hotioway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. In other words, these 2-year draftees may go into a 
drilling unit or may not ? 

Admiral Hottoway. Or may not. That is very correct. 

Mr. Devereux. Then, do you think you would be complying with 
the Reserve Forces Act of 1955 if you do not require them to go into 
a drilling unit? 

Admiral Hottoway. May I ask—TI think, yes. I think I am com- 
plying absolutely with the law, General Devereux. And may I ask 
Captain Jackson to answer that in greater detail? He is the Assistant 
Chief for Reserve. 

Captain Jackson. You are referring to the small number of 
draftees that we took in last year ? 
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Mr. Van Zanpt. How many ? 

Admiral Hotitoway. 28,000. 

Captain Jackson. 28 ,000. They may go into drilling units or they 
may get 2 weeks of active duty for training per year until they dis- 
charge their obligation. 

Mr. Devereux. Wait a minute. They will either go into a drilling 
unit or what 

Captain Jackson. Two weeks’ active duty for training. 

Admiral Hottoway. Per year. 

Captain Jackson. Per year. 

Mr. Devereux. That will still not be complying with the law, will 
it? 

Captain Jackson. I believe it would, Mr. Devereux. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Devereux. Yes, I yield. 

Mr. Van ZAnprT. Mr. Secretary, is it not true that the number of 
reservists on drill pay, as far as the Navy is concerned, is governed 
by the limitations that Congress applies through appropriations? 

Secretary THomas. W ell, I would say—we are given force levels by 
the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. That is right. 

Secretary Tuomas. Which also comes, I think, under the same 
answer. But if I may answer the general there. We have on drill 
pay status 143,800—144,000 people. Now, if I am correct—and 
Admiral Holloway can correct me on this—the only ones that haven’t 
had experience before are the 2 years’ reservists that are in drill-pay 
status before they go on to active duty. 

Admiral Hottoway. That is true, sir. 

Secretary Tomas. And that would be only about 20,000 or 25,000. 
So if your 144,000 in drill-pay status, only about 25,000 had not had 
prev ious exper iene e, 

Mr. Drverrux. That is 

Admiral Hottoway. Mr. Devereux, if I may interpolate? 

Mr. Devereux. Yes. 

Admiral Hottoway. Remember, we have some carryovers from 
prior 1955, gentlemen, that will eventually be processed through. 
Eventually the only reserves in the drill Reserves that haven’t had 
the 2 years or 4 years of active duty will be those that we have on 
board getting ready to go to active duty, which will number from 
twenty-four to thirty thousand. That will be eventually, We don’t 
accomplish it overnight. 

Mr. Devereux. Yes. Your answer before was that only thirty per- 
cent of the enlisted men in the drilling units have had prior service. 

Admiral Hotioway. At this time. 

Mr. Devereux. At this time? 

Admiral Hottoway. At this time. 

Mr. Devereux. And as far as the draftees are concerned, when they 
come out of service you do not intend to order them to a reserve drilling 
unit ? 

Admiral Hottoway. We will only on a voluntary recruited basis. 
But those who do not may be required to have 2 weeks of active duty 
per year throughout the rest of their 4 years of the total Ready obli- 

gation. 
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Mr. Devereux. However, in the other branches of the service they 
are ordered to a reserve unit ? 

Admiral Hottoway. Well, as you know, General, there are several 
provisions in that law, sir, and we are utilizing—and I thing correctly 
and legally—those provisions which we thi nik best fit our needs, and 
which produce an effective and Ready Reserve. 

Mr. Devereux. That was my understanding—now, I can be correct 
on that—that if a man did not participate in a drilling unit, he would 
have to go to active duty for 30 days, not 2 weeks # 

Admiral Hottoway. That is a compulsory feature which we do 
not use. And, General, may I also interpolate: As the Secretary 
pointed out, we will bring our drilling reserve up to the limit budgeted 
for. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. That is right. And that applies—— 

Admiral Hotitoway. And that is the milk of the coconut. We will 
bring our drilling reserve up to the limit budgeted for, and we have 
accepted that limit as imposed by the Secretary of Defense, and think 
we are going to get a good Reserve out of it. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. And that applies to the Army and the Air Force 
and the Marine Corps? 

Admiral Hottoway. I hesitate to speak for the other services, Mr. 
Van Zandt. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. I say it is the policy, though ? 

Admiral Hottoway. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. I think it goes further than that, if I may. You don’t 
intend to ask for any provision to take care of the drill pay status above 
that 155,000? 

Admiral Hottoway. That—— 

Mr. Brooks. If it is your policy to ask for it and then you have a 
legitimate complaint for them not providing it for our defense, we 
can make a fight for you before the Appropriations Committee on 
the floor. But if it is your policy not to provide the active training 
for your reservists, save a number, the 155,000, then you are complying 
with your own policy. Although, frankly, I thought the law pro- 
vided that he must be active in the Re: udy Reserve ¢ 

Admiral Hottoway. Mr. Chairman, I do not believe so, sir. I say 
it with all respect. And may I read you a note that some of my staff 
have just given me, which I think may be helpful ? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

Admiral Hottoway. Ready Reserve drilling. Neither the Army, 
Air Force, nor Marines have all their Ready Reserve in a pay drill 
status. 

Now, I will give them to you: Army, total Ready Reserve, 1,448,000. 
Navy, 530,000. Air Force, 314,009. 

Paid drill, 1957: Army, 656,000—roughly less than half. Navy, 
1 50,000—roughly let us say one-quarter, a little over a quarter. Air 
Force, 138,000, out of 314.06 0. 

Mr. Brooks. How much ? 

Admiral Hottoway. That was handed to me and I— 

Mr. Brooxs. Admiral, let’s take up the Army, for instance, which 
I know a little bit about. 

Admiral Hottoway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. The paid status—it does not include all of them in the 
Army Ready Reserve. But the law did not provide that every per- 
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gon in the Army Ready Reserve should be in an active status. We 
provided that not until August 9, 1957, should everyone going into 
the Army Ready Reserve be in an active status. And therefore when 
the Congress provides for pay status only for a portion of them, the 
Congress is providing for those which the law requires to be on active 

duty. Now, that is entirely different from the situation, as I see it, 
with the N av y. 

Admiral Hottoway. Mr. Chairman, I don’t want to get into seman- 
tics. But active duty with the Navy means that he cuts his cords 
with civilian life and he goes to sea, and he is just like a man who en- 
lists at a recruiting station. 

A drill pay status may be a more active status, let us say, of inactive 
duty Reserve. It is an entirely different thing, sir. And we give our 
reserves 2 years of vigorous, full-time, 24-hour-a-day active duty, and 
then we don’t require ‘of them the next 3 or 4 years a lot of drilling, ex- 
cept the most selective, which we are getting ready for petty oiticer 
promotion. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Winstead wants to ask some questions. 

Mr. Wrsteap. If I understand correctly, this whole bill originated 
to help build the Army Reserve, and in the writing of the legislation 
we tried to provide certain provisions that could be used by” the Air 
Force and the Navy which you did not at that time anticipate using. 

Admiral Hotioway. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Winsteap. It is true we give you the privilege. 

Admiral Hottoway. That is correct. 

Mr. Winsreap. To use certain provisions in law, whether it is right 
or wrong, but we did not require you to comply with those provisions. 

Admiral Hottoway. That is very correct, sir. I remember it well. 
I went through it with this committee. 

Mr. Winsteap. Now may I ask this question: If I understand you 
correctly, you are coming along to your satisfaction with your Reserve 
program ! 

Admiral Hottoway. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Winstreap. You did have some information that this overall 
program would affect your Regular enlistments to your Regular serv- 
ices, and also probably your enlistments to your Reserve program. 
But if I understand you correctly, this new bill has not seriously af- 
fected either of those two categories ? 

Admiral Hotroway. It has not seriously affected it, sir. We proved 
something to our own satisfac’ ion, that we could run a 4-year volun- 
teer recruiting program, a selective service call, that totaled 28,000 
men, and a 2-year Reserve program of bringing 24,000 men to active 
duty, and do it all at once, and they didn’t conflict with one another. 

That is the re: ~ we haven’t any worry. 

Mr. Wrysteap. I do believe your 6-month trainees, however, even 
though a small number, would be required to fulfill all these 1 require- 
ments, would they not, if they have not completed at least 2 years 
service? I am wondering about that small number you have of 
6-month trainees. 

Suppose they come back and do not actively participate ? 

I believe the law covers that particular gr oup and forces them into 
partic — 

Secretary Tuomas. That is right. 
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Mr. Winsteap. But it doesn’t necessarily force any man who has 
had 2 years or more. 

Admiral Hottoway. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Winsteap. Active duty service, but gives each branch of the 
service the privilege of using that provision ? 

Admiral Hottoway. That is correct. 

Mr. Brooks. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Winsreap. Yes. 

Mr. Brooks. That was the objection of the Navy at the time. When 
we wrote this law providing for a 6-year obligation, the Navy was 
afraid that that provision, being mandatory on the Navy, would de- 
stroy the Navy Reserve. That was the whole fight, and that is the 
reason the Navy didn’t like it. Now, we have come up to a proposi- 
tion that is going to affect the Navy more, it seems to me. Here is the 
Army coming along with 2 years for a draftee, and now they have 3 
years in a Ready Reserve unit, in which they are on a drill status. 

Mr. Van Zanprt. If Congress appropriates the money. 

Mr. Brooxs. Under the new program they will have 2 years asa 
draftee, and only 2 years in the Reserve, in the Ready Reserve, on the 
drill status. 

Now, how is that going to affect the Navy? Suppose your man has 
4 years in the Navy on an active status and then he goes in the re- 
serves; he has no obligation under the new program in the reserves 
at all. 

Secretary Tuomas. Yes, he has 1 year in the Ready Reserve. 

Mr. Brooks. Not in the program 

Mr. Ducanper. Not under the Army directive. Four years on ac- 
tive duty, and he goes directly to the Standby. 

Mr. Brooks. Sure. 

Admiral Hotitoway. We are all right, sir. 

Mr. Ducanoprr. I think what he is trying to find out, Admiral Hol- 
loway, is: Are you going along with the same Ready Reserve obliga- 
tions as the Army ? 

Admiral Hotitoway. Mr. Chairman, I say again, sir, forgive me if 
I can’t speak with intelligence on the Army prograin, but for the 
Navy—if I enlist a man in the Regular Navy for 4 years and he serves 
4 years and doesn’t ship over, he still has 2 years in the Ready Reserve 
and is subject to call into the Ready Reserve immediately upon mo- 
bilization, and that is one of the means by which we are building up 
our Ready Reserve. 

Mr. Brooks. That is not the program, as you understand it? 

Mr. Ducanper. That is not the Army program. 

Mr. Brooks. That is not the program that has been explained to the 
committee. 

Mr. Ducanper. May I, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Bray. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Let Mr. Bray first. 
time I have had a chance to talk to naval reservists I have com- 
mend the Navy for what I think is a very superior program. I have 
been studying it for a long time. And at every opportunity and every 
time TI have had a chance to talk to Naval: Reservists I have com- 
mended their program. 
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You are doing a good job, and I am satisfied you are doing it. And 
if you can do that without spending any unnecessary money just for 
the sake of spending it, I think you are to be commended. I like your 
program very much. 

Admiral Hottoway. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman, 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Ducander wanted to ask a question. 


Mr. Ducanper. I just wanted to clear up the Ready Reserve obli- 
gation. 


Admiral Holloway—— 

Admiral Hotxoway. Yes, sir? 

Mr. Ducanver. If we just could clear up the Ready Reserve obliga- 
tion for the committee; under the Army program, as we understand 
it, a person who enlists for 4 years may, upon being released, imme- 
diately go to the Standby Reserve for 2 years. The committee, I 
think, would like to know, is the Navy going along with that new 
teady Reserve obligation—not total obligation ? 

Mr. Brooxs. That is what the Department of Defense testified to. 

Admiral Hotitoway. Mr. Chairman, I must say that I have never 
been consulted on that. 

I have no idea of doing anything but putting a man who has done 
4 years’ active duty in the Navy into 2 years of the Ready Reserve. 
If the Army has such a program, it must be under some provision, 
some other provision of law. Because I am following 261. 

Mr. Brooks. That was what was testified to by the Defense De- 
partment. 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes. It applies to the Army only. I merely 
wanted the subcommittee to understand that if the Army program is 
put into effect, there will be two different obligations. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Well—Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Any further questions ¢ 

Mr. Osmers ? 

Mr. Osmers. No questions. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Van Zandt. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Admiral Holloway. 

Admiral Hottoway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Your request to the Bureau of the Budget for re- 
servists on drill pay for fiscal 1957; was it 155,000 or was it higher 
or less? 

Admiral Hotnoway. Well—now, I will try to answer that to the 
best of my ability, Mr. Van Zandt. We budgeted for fiscal 1958, 
which starts July 1, 1957. 

Mr. VAN Zanpt. Yes. 

Admiral Hottoway. For an average strength of 147,000 drilling 
Reserve. The Secretary and I cross checked on that. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. And that number of people was fitted into the 
Reserve facilities? 

Admiral Hotioway. Exactly 

Mr. Van Zanpt. As well as the fleet activities? 

Admiral Hottoway. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanor. For fiscal 1958? 

Admiral Hottoway. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanptr. And—— 





Admiral Hottoway. And it is reasonable of attainment and is in 
accordance with our plans. 

Mr. Van Zanprt. And you think 148,000 reservists on drill pay will 
meet the needs of the Navy during the fiscal year of 1958? 

Admiral Hottoway. That is correct. 

Mr. Van Zanprt. And the preparation for the building of the Navy 
for years afterwards? ‘ 

Admiral Hotioway. That is right. 

Secretary Tuomas. We build up to an end strength of 155,000 in 
1959. 

Mr. Van Zanprt. 155,000 in 1959. 

Admiral Hotitoway. In fiscal 1959. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman, my recollection of the consideration 
that this committee gave to the legislation that we have in front of mm 
which is now the Reserve Act, is simply this: that we would have ¢ 
Ready Reserve and the number of Ready Reservists on drill pay would 
be limited by the congressional appropriations, and that means that 
we would have some of the Ready Reserves on drill pay and others 
would not be on drill pay, and that we would have a constant input into 
that reservoir of Ready Reservists, and from that reservoir of Ready 
Reservists we would have a constant input into the reservoir of Stand- 
by Reservists. 

Secretary Tuomas. That is correct. 

Mr. Van Zanpvt. That is my understanding of the act as it is today. 
And I said a moment ago, the number of reservists on drill pay is con- 
trolled by the Congress of the United States in the appropriations that 
they make every year for the national defense of this country. 

Secretary Tuomas. That is correct, Mr. Van Zandt. 

Mr. Brooks. I will say that, too. 

Secretary Tuomas. The law calls for a Ready Reserve of not to 
exceed 2,900,000, and then it calls for a Standby Reserve of not to ex- 
ceed 2 million. That is specifically. 

Mr. Brooks. Do you have the law here? 

Mr. Ducanper. The law requires—— 

Mr. Brooks. I will agree with the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
that there would be no Reserve at all if Congress didn’t put up some 
money. If they didn’t finance some part, there wouldn’t be any Re- 
serve, 

Now the question, it seems to me, before us all is this: A man goes 
into one branch of the Navy Reserve and he has no obligation at all 
except to sti ind by, although he is a member of the Re ady Reserve. 
Another man in the other branch of the Nav y Reserve, or in the Army 
Reserve, or in the Marine Reserve, has a definite obligation of so m: Any 
drill periods a year, and so much activity over a per iod of years, before 
he can get out of the Standby Reserve. 

Now, in all fairness, it doesn’t look to me like it is fair to the man 
who is saddled with a heavy responsibility of active duty over a long 
period of years to be faced with the man enjoying the same status and 
doing nothing whatsoever. 

Secretary Tuomas. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. Brooxs. What is the definition ? 

Mr. Ducanper. As far as the law is concerned, the ceiling placed 
on the Ready Reserve is in the first section of the Reserve Forces Act, 
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which strikes out the words “1,500,000,” in the Armed Forces Reserve 
Act, and inserts in lieu thereof the words ”2,900,000.” 

Secret tary Tuomas. That is correct. 

Mr. Ducanper. There is no ceiling, to the best of my knowledge, on 
the Standby Reserve, although the testimony was to the effect that they 
wanted 2 million. 

Secretary Tuomas. A secondary objective in the development of the 
Standby Reserve gave a figure of approximately 2 million. 

Mr. Ducanper. “The legislative history is 2 million. 

Secretary Tuomas. Mr. Chairman, may I say one word here? 

Mr. Brooks. Sure. 

Secretary Tuomas. I think the Navy is a little bit different, and for 
that reason it is hard to compare all these on exactly the same basis. 
Our major personnel goes in for a 4-year enlistment. Now, our basic 
personnel in the Navy “js only on a 4-year enlistment basis. 

Mr. Brooks. If I may interrupt you. If you follow the presant pro- 
gram, you are not going to have a reservist after the 4 years / 

Secretary Tuomas. No. 

Mr. Brooks. He will be in the Standby ? 

Secretary Tuomas. No, sir, Then he comes out after 4 years’ active 
duty, and he has 2 years ’ Reser ve obligation. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

Secretary THomas. He doesn’t have to go on a drill pay status for 
2 years to be eligible for recall. He is a professional. He has been in 
for 4 years. You don’t have to bring h'm out and put him right on a 
drill pay status. Now, that is the difficulty, I think. Because most of 
our people in our Ready Reserve are people that have been trained, 
none of them less than 2 years and most of them 4 years. 

Mr. Brooks. I might go along with you on that. But what about a 
draftee that goes in the Army; he comes out and has a 4-year obliga- 
tion of so many drill periods a year. If he goes into the Navy he comes 
out with no obligation, except to stand by for 4 years. 

Secretary Tuomas. As I understand, that is optional. 

Mr. Brooks. It doesn’t seem to me that is quite fair. That is all 
I can say. 

Mr. Winstrap. Mr. Secretary—may I ask one further question 4 

on Brooks. Mr. Winstead. 

.. Winsreap. About this pay status of the Active Reserve; when 
a goes on pay status, I know Congress has the right to set that amount 
by appropriation, But isn’t it true that most times you get all the 
money you ask for to put these folks on pay status ¢ 

Secretary Tuomas. That is right. 

Mr. Winsreap. Not only you, but all the other branches of the 
service ? she 

Secretary Tuomas. That is right. 

Mr. Wrxsrrap. You don’t have trouble with Congress in putting 

men on pay status? 
_ Secretary Tuomas. Mr. Winstead, that is right. What we are say- 
ing is, and what I certainly believe, is that our people are coming out 
after 4 years, and automatically going in the Ready Reserve. Then 
if you have 155,000 people—as of now, 144,000—on a drill pay status, 
that is plenty to have on a drill pay status, plenty. I mean, that is not 
a—that is an arbitrary figure, as far as—— 
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Mr. Winsreap. Whether you are right or whether you are not right, 
I can see the point Mr. Brooks m: de. and he is right, so far as the 
individual going into one branch and the individual going into an- 
other branch of the service. Still, if you don’t need them—I don't 
know whether you do or not—it isn’t necessary for you to pay extra 
men that you don’t need just because some other branch of the service 
has it. Whether you are right or wrong, I won’t argue. 

Secretary Tuomas. I don’t think we need them so much because 
our people that come out of active duty very generally had a longer 
tour. They have had a 4-year tour. They are well trained. 

Mr. Winsreap. What about your 2-year men now? 

Secretary Tuomas. They are relatively small, compared 

Mr. Winsreap. In other words, that is a smal] number compared to 
your 4- acs men. It does make a little difference in 2 or 4 years, 

Secretary Tuomas. A little different, but he has had a year of his 
primary training before he takes his 2 years. 

Mr. WrinsteaD. That is right. 

Secretary THomas. W hen he gets out, he has had 3 years and is 
highly trained. 

Mr. Winsteap. Now on this 6 months’ trainees—you have taken 
just 217. We cleared that up, that you do require it. 

Secretary THomas. Yes. 

Mr. Winsteap. I think, under the law, you would be forced to re- 
quire those that only had 6 months’ training to participate in some 
training or else submit their names to the draft ? 

Secretary Tuomas. You are not required by law, but you have the 
option, and if you require them to do it and you don’t do it, then they 
can be called on 45 days’ active duty. 

Mr. Winsteap. I was thinking if they had less than 2 years’ service, 
that probably you would be required to force them to participation for 
a maximum of 5 or 6 years. Probably I was wrong on that score. 

Secretary Tuomas. I think the answer is that we have, in the Navy, 
we feel very strongly, all the mechanics to maintain a very sound and 
strong Reserve. I think our record pretty well proves that. 

Mr. Van Zanpvt. Mr. Chairman. What was that figure you used 
there a moment ago, Admiral, on the Army’ What is the ceiling on 
their Standby Reserves? Did you happen to use that figure? 

Admiral Hotioway. This is what was handed to me, sir, by the 
staff. The Army total Ready Reserve is 1,448,000. Apparently that 
is the ultimate. 

Mr. Van Zann. Yes. 

Admiral Hottoway. Drill pay, 1957, 656,000. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. 656,000. 

Admiral Hotioway. Yes, sit 

Mr. Van Zanor. All right. Suppose as a result of this input that 
starts August 9 of this year of draftees who have completed their 24 
months of active duty—suppose it numbers 2 million. Then, Mr. 
Chairman, based on my interpretation of your thinking, the Army will 
have to put 2 million on drill pay, instead of 1, 100,000. 

Mr. Brooxs. Certainly, unless they exceed the maximum prescribed 
by Congress for the whole Reserve program, which is 2.9 million. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Well—— 

Mr. Brooks. In that event under the law they pass them over, then, 
to the Standby Reserves. 
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Mr. Van Zanpr. That is exactly what I am trying to point out. 

Mr. Brooxs. Now we are not passing these people over to the Stand- 
by Reserve. We are retaining them inactively in the Ready Reserve. 

Mr. Van Zanpot. My understanding 

Mr. Brooxs. That is the thinking that I don’t quite follow there. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. And I think as late as last year we had the Army 
come up here and tell us that we could anticipate that they would con- 
stantly screen their Ready Reserves to keep within—and to screen them 
over into the Standby Reserves—the limitation is applied by congres- 
sional appropriations, That is exactly what the Navy is doing. 

Mr. Brooxs. They are doing it? 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Yes. 

Mr. Brooks. No, the Navy isn’t doing quite that, either. The Navy 
is retaining them as Ready Reserves. The Army is screening them 
out of the Ready Reserve and putting them over into the Standby 
Reserves. 

Secretary Tomas. Ours go into the Standby Reserve when they 
fulfill their obligation. 

Mr. Brooxs. Now may I ask you this question: Suppose they go 
ahead with the program of permitting the 6-months enlistee or trainee 
to come into the Army and by 6 months’ field training then pass into 
the Ready Reserve of the Army. How will that program of enlisting 
those up to the age of 26 affect the Navy program ? 

Admiral Hottoway. Mr. Chairman, we will not know—we can’t 
anticipate exactly and estimate. But I will say this, sir, that I am 
confident that with our recruiting service and the fact that people we 
think join the Navy because they like the Navy and not as a measure 
of escape, that we can meet our procurement requirements through 
4-vear volunteers plus 2 years Reserve volunteers. 

Mr. Brooks. So you don’t think that program will affect your enlist- 
ments at all? 

Admiral Hottoway. I don’t think there has been anything in the 
past to indicate that—— 

Mr. Brooks. We haven’t had the program in the past. 

Admiral Hotioway. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. But in the future, you think it will not affect your 
program. 

Admiral Hotxioway. I don’t think it will affect us. 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooxs. General Devereux. 

Mr. Deverevx. If you will remember, Admiral, the Navy testified 
that they wouldn’t need any draftees, and then 6 months later they 
asked for them. 

Admiral Hottoway. Well, I guess I am the one who did that, Gen- 
eral Devereux. I don’t remember saying I didn’t need them, although 
usually every year I start out and say I don’t think I will need to use 
Selective Service. We had a very, very tough year this last year with 
a large outgo from the Korean peak expansion, and I had to come to 
the Secretary and to the Chief of Naval Operations and request their 
approval that we go to Selective Service. 

And I first requested 60,000 selective servicemen. And by a very 
strong effort in our recruiting service, in our Reserve enlistments, 
with all hands helping around, we cut that down to 28,000 Selective 
Service. 
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Now that could happen to me again, sir. I have said today and I 
am on record to the Secretary and to the Chief of Naval Operations, 
to whom I am responsbile, that I don’t think—TI don’t intend to call 
for Selective Service this year. But something may happen and I 
may have to. 

Secretary Tuomas. Last year it was a little different, though, Mr. 
Devereux, because we had peaks with all these heavy requirements, 
Once we got over that—— 

Admiral Hottoway. Your records indicate you would expect that, 
that is right. We were hopeful they could meet it, and whereas we 
finally decided on 50,000 we ended up with only 28,000. We did put on 
a Very extensive recruiting campaign. 

Mr. Devereux. I hope you don’t have to go to that. 

Secretary Tuomas. I hope we don't. 

Admiral Hotioway. I hope we don’t. 

Secretary Tuomas. In answer to the Chairman’s question, I think 
you would have to say that it would affect it some, but you can’t tell 
how much it would affect it. I would not want to go on record saying 
that if you raised the age to 25 or 26 it wouldn’t affect it at all, because 
I think it would some, but how much I think is the question. 

Mr. Brooks. That would be conjectural. 

Secretary Tuomas. Yes, that is right. 

Mr. Devereux. Not obliging the people to participate in a Reserve 
program will also help our recruiting, will it not? 

Admiral Hottoway. General Devereux; let me answer that, Mr. 
Secretary. 

Secretary THomas. Yes. 

Admiral Hottoway. The Navy is on record that we want a volun- 
tary participation and a voluntary reserve program. And the proof 
of the pudding is the eating. We have a good Reserve, and it is popu- 
lar, and the people like it. ‘And we think one of the reasons they do 
is because it is voluntary and we call on them through patriotism, sir, 
and gene eee. win interest to participate. Now that is the basic 
philosophy, sir, behind our position. 

Mr. are Mr. Winstead, do you have any questions / 

Mr. Wrnsreap. I have no further questions, except I can’t quite 
get straight on these 6 months’ trainees. I could see a possibility—I 
don’t believe you would do it—where a man could volunteer for 6 
years, take his 6 months’ training, be deferred from the draft by serv- 
ing a year or two and then you could release him, and he would go 
into some private concern. What would happen to him? If he volun- 
teered for the 6 years, takes his 6 months training—that is the man 
I am worrying about, and you haven't but just a handful. 

Secretary Tuomas. We wouldn’t release him, Mr. Winstead. 

Mr. Winsteap. If he dropped out of his Reserve participation—or 
would he just be one of these standby fellows. 

Secretary Tuomas. He can’t drop out. He can’t drop out. 

Mr. Winsreap. He could if he refused to show up. 

Secretary THomas. Then—— 

Mr. Winsteap. Then what would you do with him ? 

Secretary Tuomas. Then you can call him on 45 days’ active duty 
immediately. 

Mr. Winsreap. In other words, the six months trainees—I would 
hope at least that particular individual you would call. 
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Secretary Tomas. You would, that is right. You have a hold on 
him for the 8 years. 

Mr. Winsreap. If you have in mind to use him. 

Secretary Tuomas. That is right. 

Mr. Winsteap. But if you did not see fit to use him, he could just 
go footloose. Iam sure you wouldn’t allow that to happen. 

Secretary Tromas. That isright. It is permissive. 

Admiral Hottoway. Probity in administration, Mr. Winstead, 
would require us to take care of it. 

Mr. Winsreap. I am sure you would. 

Mr. Brooxs. Any further questions. 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Brooks. If not, I just want to make this one observation in con- 
cluding, that if the National Guard could follow the same course that 
the Nav y is pursuing now, the National Guard would have no problem 
before us today. Because if you had two types of reservists in the 
Guard, one that is active and one that is not active in the Ready Re- 
serve, and let the volunteers go into the active part, there would be no 
problem. 

But our problem is that the guard must be active during the entire 
course of its Ready Reserve obligation. And when the Navy does not 
do that, and it adopts a different course of policy in the Navy Reserve 
than the National Guard, it is unbalancing the Reserve program. 

That is all the comment I have to make, if there are no further ques- 
tions I think—— 

Secretary Tuomas. Mr. Chairman, if you are talking about the 6 
months’ reservists—you see we have only 130 or 217. We have adopted 
the 2-year Reserve program where he has to go on 2 years active duty. 

So he has a lot longer term of service than any 6 months’ term. 

Mr. Brooxs. The guard—well, following it through, the guard is 
required to maintain all of its men in an active reserve status, where 
they are not only a ready reserve but they must be active, and they 
must attend drill periods and must go to camp and all of that. 

But here the Navy, the largest part of the Navy Reserve, is not active 
at all but simply st ands by as a part of the Ready Reserve. 

[t is not quite fair really. 

Secretary Tuomas. But, Mr. Chairman, they had a year in train- 
ing and then they had 2 years on active duty. So they have had 3 
years of training in active duty. That is entirely different. When 
he does that, then he is in a strong Ready Reserve position. 

Mr. Brooks. But you have just said, Mr. Secretary, that the pro- 
visions requiring even the 6-month trainee to be active after he got 
out would not require him to be active in the Ready Reserve. 

Secretary Tuomas. But we don’t use the 6 months. We have only 
used that in the case of, as the admiral says, 217. 

Mr. Brooxs. Then the draftee with 2 years there is not required to 
be active, although if he goes in the guard he has to be active. 

Secretary Tuomas. Well, Mr. Chairman, if we used the 6-month 
progr: am—of course, we would much rather have a man in for 2 years 
active duty than one for 6 months because we can get so much more 
out of him. But if we used the 6-month program, then we would 
make them have their obligation. 

We would make them carry that out. But we don’t use that pro- 
gram. That is the only difference. 
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Mr. Brooxs. I hope you do, Mr. Secretary, in fairness to a well- 
balanced Reserve program. 

Secretary THomas. We do. 

Mr. Brooxs. Because if one feature of your Reserve program is 
active and the other feature is not active, you don’t have a well-bal- 
anced program as I see it. 

_ Secretary Tuomas. Except that one has had 3 years of active duty 
in training where the others only had 6 months. So that is a great 
differential. 

Mr. Brooxs. We measured that out, Congress did, when it set up 
the overall Reserve obligation in the Ready Reserve. We said where 
you have 4 years in the Regular Establishment we would cut down 
the remaining period in the Ready Reserve to 1 year. Isn’t that it, 
Mr. Ducander ? 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. Therefore, we measured what should be the amount 
of Ready Reserve status in the law. So when—and the reason we did 
that was because we took into consideration the 4 years of active duty 
which you referred to. But at any rate, that is your program. 

We want to thank you for coming here, and testifying and giving 
us the benefit of your program. If there is nothing further, the com- 
mittee is adjourned until tomorrow morning at 10 o'clock. 

Governor Folsom of Alabama will be the first witness. The Air 
Force will follow. Please notify the Alabama members. 

Secretary Tuomas. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, and good 
night. 

Mr. Brooks. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

(Whereupon, at 4:39 p. m., the committee adjourned, to recon- 


vene at 10 a. m., of the following day, Friday, February 8, 1957.) 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
SuscomMirTree No. 1, 
Washington, D, C., Friday, February 8, 1957. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10 a. m., the 
Honorable Overton Brooks, chairman of the subcommittee, presiding. 

Mr. Brooxs. We will go ahead. The subcommittee will come to 
order. The others will be here in a moment or two. 

We have here as the first witness this morning, the Governor of 
Alabama, who flew up here from Montgomery, the capital of the 
State of Alabama, last night, who is going to be our first witness today. 

Governor, you have a prepared statement. We are very happy to 
have you here this morning. We know what you have in mind is of 
vital concern to this program, and to the safety and security of the 
United States of America. 

So we are happy to have you here. So if you will proceed just like 
you care to do, we will be glad to hear from you. 

Governor Forsom. Mr. Chairman, of course, it is a honor to me to 
appear before this committee, of which the State of Alabama has had 
a long, distinguished group of forebears on this committee. As far 
back as I can remember, Congressman Dent was chairman of the old 
Military Committee, and he was followed by Lister Hill, who was one- 
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time chairman of the Military Affairs, John Sparkman, and on down 
the line, to Congressman deGraffenried and our present distinguished 
member from Birmingham, Mr. Huddleston. : 

Naturally, having been Governor of the State of Alabama two times, 
and elected by the people, I feel like I am right at home. 

As you gentlemen are aware, and this is important, our forefathers 
having knowledge of what a military dictatorship would mean to an 
oppressed people, wisely wrote into our Constitution that the Congress 
shall have the power of organizing, arming, and disciplining the 
militia and to prescribe the training of the militia by the several 
States. 

At regular intervals during the past 50 years—and that is an error, 
I want to correct it to 100 years—ihere have been efforts by certain 
military men, and lately by bureaucrats as well, to usurp this authority 
and prerogative of the Congress so plainly written into the Consti- 
tution. 

Of late, during the past 2 years—and we had the same fight when I 
was Governor before—there has been a concerted effort in the De- 
fense Department and Bureau of the Budget to downgrade the Na- 
tional Guard to such an extent that it would fall easy prey to the 
Federal Government—one-thumb rule—and at the same time to up- 
grade the Reserve Corps which is completely amenable to the whim 
and caprices of Department of Defense control. 

These planners realize that the National Guard is in a position to 
protect itself from centralized Federal] dictatorship and they are not 
only jealous of its status, but smart under the basic democratic prin- 
ciple upon which the National Guard is based. And you heard it a 
thousand times. 

The guard was here before the regular service was here. For ex- 
ample, during the last few years the Pentagon has tended to discredit 
the accomplishments of the National Guard and to deemphasize its 
organization, strength, and equipment. This thinking in the Defense 
Department was clearly reflected by the Secretary’s statement a few 
daysago. I don’t want to fall out with the Secretary for making that 
enenty because he was told by the professionals over there to 
make it. 

Moreover, by placing certain restrictions and criteria not authorized 
by the Congress for the disbursement of both armory and nonarmory 
construction funds, that you fellows voted, the plotters in the Defense 
Department and Bureau of the Budget have succeeded in withhold- 
ing approximately 30 million bucks, or dollars, appropriated by the 
Congress for this purpose—appropriated by you fellows and you fel- 
lows were elected to do the appropriating. The brass over there in 
the Defense Department never was elected to anything. The Defense 
Department officials have consistently disregarded the recommenda- 
tions of the National Guard Bureau as to policy, and have actually 
taken officer spaces from the Army National Guard and given them to 
Army Reserve candidates. And that is important. 

And I want to add this to the statement. I have said it a thousand 
times, that if we haven’t had the military of this Nation in 49 differ- 
ent hands 

Mr. Morris. Pardon me, Governor. I didn’t get that ? 

Governor Fousom. 49 different hands. 





Mr. Morris. Iam sorry. 

Governor Forsom. If we hadn’t had the military of this Nation in 
49 hands—that is 48 governors and the President. 

Mr. Morris. I understand. 

Governor Forsom. 49 different hands, we would have had a military 
dictatorship over 100 years ago. That is important. 

Let me remind you of one thing. They call it the War of the Rebel- 
lion up north here, and we call it the War Between the States down 
south. Whatever they call it, why, it is an important historical event. 
We had no regular, professional military down south at the beginning 
of the Civil War. And they outbulled every Yankee at Bull Run 
for the first 3 or 4 years. [ Laughter. | 

Governor Forsom. And they had professionals—all the profes- 
sionals were right here around Washington. And they had that old 
poor fellow Grant over there, and he h: rd citizen soldiers—guard and 
militia, he had them over at the west, at Chickamauga, Corinth, Miss., 
and all up and down the Mississippi River. He won the Battle of 
Chickamauga with citizen soldiers when he wasn’t even supposed to 
win it. After they got some citizen soldiers up here and got rid of 
the professionals and got Grant up here—he was too good a soldier for 
the professionals. They kicked him out. 

Lincoln put him back in. They had recruited enough to get some 
citizen soldiers up here, and the last year of the war they began to 
win battles around Bull Run, but it took them 4 years to recruit 
that many. 

The present dispute over the 6-month training program is merely 
one factor in the overall attempt to gain greater Federal control of 
the National Guard. 

The citizen soldiers always won the wars, and they always will. So 
we had better train on a citizen basis. Actually, only the foresight of 
our fathers in placing in the elected officials of the people the authority 
of administering the National Guard has, in my opinion, as I said 
awhile ago, prevented a military dictatorship in this country. Once 
you place the entire Reserve forces, including the N: ational Guard, 
under one-thumb control, which is complete Pentagon control, and 
subject to the whims of the bureaucrats of the Defense Department, 
you will have the making of a military dictatorship which could be 
overthrown only by bloodshed. If you do not believe this; look south 
of the border where some of our neighbors have done this very thing, 
every day. The trouble with us south of the Rio Grande is all the 
military in every country, Congressman Huddleston—all the military 
south of the Rio Grande is under one thumb, and the ‘y just swap the 
government back and forth without an election. If it was all under 
one thumb in this country they would be doing the same. And if I 
were the head general at the Pentagon and had ‘all the military under 
me and I wanted to take over the Government, I would just get power 

‘azy and take itover. And that is the danger. 

The 6 months’ training program, which has been unsuccessful and 
costly, and in which about 10 percent of all the Regular Army recruit- 
ing forces have been nigtaed, has become the symbol and is the issue. 

Your National Guard wishes to approach this complex problem on a 
realistic basis without loss of educational opportunities for our young 
men. Your support of the National Guard in its efforts in this regard 
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will be a strong blow for the perpetuation of democracy in our land 
and against that Federal clique of brass and bureaucrats seeking com- 
plete control of all military forces of our country, and against one- 
thumb rule. 

I don’t challenge the good will or the good intentions of every gen- 
eral in the Air Force, and Army and every admiral in the Navy. But 
if it is under one thumb, some day somewhere you are going to get 
some smart aleck that is going to be a big shot. He will get bigger than 
the President and the Congress. 

But I do not accuse any admiral or general from top to bottom in the 
present setup, but someday sooner or later it is liable to happen. We 
must remember that the National Guard has a dual function and re- 
sponsibility. Its units are widespread and dispersed throughout our 
land. They serve locally as well as nationally. 

In the event of an atomic attack they are strategically located be- 
cause they are located all over the Nation. I am for the guard, a large 
guard, large as we can afford, and for a well-trained guard so long 
as its members, education and livelihood, are not necessarily interfered 
with and so long as it is free from the possibilities of a centralized dic- 
tatorship. 

That is the reason I am for the provisions of our democratic con- 
stitution and in favor of the National Guard training program. 

Now, I want to support and to speak on the record in behalf of the 
program advocated by the National Guard Association. And I am in 
favor of the guard training program as well as for a removal of the 
blocks and inhibitions placed against the guard during the last 2 
years—the last 2 years nothing, the last 100 years. Even in the Civil 
War, all the old Regular Army generals that couldn’t win a battle— 
they were bellyaching about the guard militia, the State militia, and 
they had to finally get a civilian general before the Yankees could win 
the war. 

If they had forgot about Grant over there with those country boys 
in the west along the Mississippi and Tennessee—the headquarters 
was in Stevenson, Ala., if you didn’t know that. 

This is just historically true, that the professionals don’t win wars. 
It is the nonprofessionals that win them. That is the end of my state- 
ment. If anybody wants to ask any questions ? 

Mr. Brooks. Thank you very much, Governor. 

You have here a representative from the State of Alabama. I am 
going to ask Mr. Huddleston if he has any questions or any comments 
he wishes to make in reference to your testimony? Mr. Huddleston. 

Mr. Huppiestron. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

I know that all members of the subcommittee appreciate Governor 
Folsom taking time out from his very pressing schedule to come up 
and testify in this matter of such great importance to the various States 
of this Union and also to the national security of the entire country. 

Governor Folsom is serving his second term as Governor of our 
great State. He was first elected in 1946, took office in 1947, and served 
4 years, and then was reelected, after a 4-year period, in 1954 for a sec- 
ond term—the second man in the history of the State of Alabama to 
be so honored by the people of that State. 

The Governor and all of the people of Alabama are vitally concerned 
with the National Guard. We are proud of our 31st Infantry Divi- 
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sion, which comprises the National Guard men of Alabama and Mis. 
sissippi. We are proud of their rich history of service to this Nation. 
We are particularly proud of the fact that this division was called to 
active duty during Korea and acquitted itself ina very sterling man- 
ner in the defense of our national interests in the Far East. 

The history of the 31st Division goes back a toh way. I recall the 
4th Alabama Militia Regiment, which was the predecessor of the pres- 
ent 167th Infantry Regiment of the 31st Division, which was activated 
at the beginning of the war betw een the States, served continually dur- 

ing that tragic war, participated in the action at the first battle of 
Manassas and was standing in line alongside of Gen. Thomas Jona- 
than Jackson’s Virginia regiments, were ‘standing firm in the line and 
it was with regard to that regiment that the great Confederate Gen- 
eral Jackson made his statement to his own men, “Do like those Ala- 
bama boys over there, they are standing like a stone wall.” 

And it was that statement which was responsible for General Jack- 
son being named “Stonewall,” a name which he carried throughout the 
Wer Be'ween the States and to his death. 

We are proud of the Alabama National Guard. And we in Ala- 
bama are very concerned of any action from any quarter which would 
jeopardize the position of that National Guard as an arm of the State 
government. 

We believe in scrutinizing very closely any legislation or administra- 
tive orders and directives which are designed to make a change in the 
organization or the structure of the National Guard. 

‘We are proud to have our Governor here to testify in behalf of the 
people of our great State. 

It is my opinion that he reflects the opinion and the viewpoint of 
all 3 million of the people in Alabama. I would like to ask the 
Governor just 2 or 3 auestions and then I will turn it over to some 
of the other members of the subcommittee. 

Governor, we have had statements here before the subcommittee over 
the last few days that the 6 months training program provided for 
under the Reserve Forces Act of 1955 has been a comparatively effec- 
tive program and that the results have been what the various services 
have anticipated. 

These statements are somewhat contrary to earlier statements that 
we have been reading in the paper about the effect of this program 
and about how effective it was coming about. And I would like to 
ask you if in your opinion this 6 months program which has been 
applied to the Reserves under the act of 1955 is effective and whether 
in your opinion it results in giving us the type of highly qualified, 
highly trained enlisted personnel that this country needs so vitally for 
our national defense ? 

Governor Fotsom. There is no way possible under the sun to have 
the pride of the corps or the pride of training—so that the boy that 
is treining can feel like he is training with his outfit from his home. 
His legislator is the farthest he has to see to go to get information 
relative to his status or his—if he is court-martialed or anything, he has 
no further to go than to go to his legislator, and then to the Govern- 
ment. 

Personally, I know every family, I guess, of every enlisted man in 
the Guard. I know them by their family name. That boy feels sure 
that he is training under a program close to home. If that boy has 
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to come to the White House or to the Congress on a court-martial deal 
or any other military regulation, and he is a citizen soldier, he is just 
lost. 

The 6-month training ee. I am inclined to be for it if you 
divide it up in 2 summers, but I don’t want to get off the record as 
supporting the Guard pr open of 11 weeks. Is that the Guard As- 
sociation position ? 

General Partitow. For those under 1814, 

Governor Forsom. I am told for those under 1814. I want to sup- 
port that. Personally, I would have no objection to primary the first 
summer, and battalion or regimental training the second summer, or 
a like amount, C ongressman. 

Mr. Hupprieston. Do you and the members of your executive staff, 
particularly General Partlow, the adjutant general of Alabama, have 
any recommendation for this committee as to the type of training and 
the period of training that these new enlistees in the National Guard 
between ages 17 and 181 4 should receive ? 

Governor Forsom. Naturally we are in favor of the 11-week pro- 
gram as advocated by General w alsh and the National Guard Bureau. 

Mr. Hvppirsron. And the National Guard Association. 

Governor Forsom. And the National Guard Association. And if it 
goes beyond that, we are of the opinion that 2 summers should be used 
and not interfere with the child’s schooling or the boy’s schooling—I 
wouldn’t say child, because when they get up to military age, they are 
not chi'dren any more. 

Mr. Brooks. Young men. 

Governor Forsom. The boy student or the girl student. 

Mr. Hupp.eston. Representatives from the Department of the 
Army have testified earlier that in the directive which has been issued, 
it is provided that the high school schooling of these young men will 
not be interrupted, that they will see to it that there is no high school 
education interrupted because any boy enlists in the National Guard. 

Do you think that that program is feasible or that that can actually 
be implemented ? 

Governor Fotsom. Congressman Huddleston, I would say this. I 
had the honor of serving in the National Guard in Alabama from 192: 
when I was 13 years old and I was disc harged when I was just old 
enough to get in. [Laughter.| 

I have been trying to get General Partlow to correct my record 
down in the military department. They got me 55 years old down 
there and Iam not that old. [Laughter. ] 

But that boy can learn better at 15 or 16—when I was 15 years old 
I was a lot better soldier than I was when I went to college—a lot 
better. And that boy can learn better when he is in high school. And 
give him his training when he is in high school. If you want to take 
2 summers, give him 2 summers. But he can learn more soldiering 
from 15, 16, 17 and 18 than he can learn any other time. 

I know it was that way when I was a member and it is still that way, 
Ireckon. It ought ra be lower. 

Mr. Hupptesron. I don’t believe I have any further questions, Mr. 
Chairman, but I do want to say the Alabama delegation is pleased to 
have our Governor up here to appear before this subcommittee and to 
express the views of the people from the State of Alabama. 
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Governor Fotsom. Thank you, Congressman. 

Mr. Brooxs. We are happy to have Governor Folsom here from 
Alabama. I know you have a busy schedule. But we appreciate you 
taking enough time out to appear before the committee. 

Governor Forsom. I enjoy coming to Washington. 

Mr. Brooks. I want to tell you this, Governor, before you get away. 
You have a great adjutant general. You know, i in the years gone by 
he helped this committee a great deal. 

Governor Fotsom. Thank } you. 

Mr. Brooxs. He was one of the counselors in years gone by. And 
some of the legislation we have on the books now is direc tly attributable 
to his work. 

Governor Fouisom. He is a famous character in Alabama and he 
comes from a famous daddy. He is all right. 

Mr. Brooks. He is all right. 

Governor Forsom. Yes, sir. 

I will leave this with the reporter. 

Mr. Winsteap. Governor, if I may—— 

Governor Fotsom. Yes. 

Mr. Winsteap. I would just like to make this comment: I share your 
opinion of the outstanding record of the Alabama National Guard 
because Mississippi and Al: tbama- - 

Governor Fotsom. We work toge ther, 

Mr. Wrinsteap. Compose the 31st Division now. 

May I say furthermore that Alabama is well represented by your 
Congressman, Mr. Huddleston. 

Governor Fousom. Thank you, sir. We have a good commanding 
general from Mississippi in charge of the 31st, too. 

Mr. Winsteap. Thank you. 

Governor Fotsom. He is a great character. I guess you know him. 

Mr. Winsteap. We think the 3ist Division did an outstanding job. 

Mr. Brooxs. Well, thank you very muc mus Governor. 

Governor Forsom. Yes. I appreciate the opportunity. 

Mr. Brooks. The committee will come to order. 

We have witnesses appearing before the committee from the Air 
Force. The Honorable Donald A. Quarles, Secretary of the Air Force, 
and also Gen. Nathan F. Twining, Chief of Staff of the Air Force. 

If you gentlemen will both have a seat, we would be happy to hear 
from you. 

I think you both have statements filed with the committee. 

Also we have Maj. Gen. William E. Hall, who has done a great job 
in the Reserves. If it is the pleasure of the committee, we will hear 
the general statements from each one before we question them. 

Mr. Secretary, if you will proceed with your statement. 

Secretary Quarters. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman and mem- 
bers of the committee. 

I appreciate this opportunity to partic ipate in your examination of 
the programs and progress being made in improving our Reserve 
components. 

By way of introduction, I would like to state again my oft-stated 
conviction that the deterrent effectiveness of our defense forces de- 
pends on their ready combat capability. As things stand tod: ay, we 
would be ill-advised to follow past practice of relying on mobilization 
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yotential, rather than creating and maintaining actual strength-in- 
re to defend our Nation’s security. 

I am convinced that the decisive phase of any future all-out war will 
be the initial air/atomic phase that might Jast a matter of hours or 
days. The outcome of this critical phase will depend entirely on our 
forces and equipment in being and ready at the outbreak. This 
air/atomic phase may not end the hostilities, but it will probably 
largely determine the final outcome. We plan our Reserve forces on 
this premise. 

The principle of immediate effectiveness through strength-in-being 
calls for an Air Force able to promptly and decisively combat any ag- 
gressor, either in response to an all-out assault or to any lesser 
aggression. 

Applying this basic concept in building a Reserve to complement 
our Regular forces, we will need organized and trained Reserve units 
that can speedily reinforce the active forces in combat. In addition, 
we will need an Organized Reserve pool, adequate in training and 
numbers, to augment active forces. 

The role of our present Reserve forces is thus quite clear. We can- 
not afford to have Reserve components merely for the purpose of hold- 
ing together loyal, patriotic men and women who are willing and 
anxious to serve their country in time of need. We must have a trained 
Reserve force which can promptly and effectively complement the ac- 
tive force. 

The programs for the Air National Guard and the Air Force Re- 
serve are still ina growth stage. We have a sound program for this 
growth which keeps personnel, equipment, and facilities in balance. 
We are increasing the number of trained personnel, providing more 
modern aircraft and better facilities and based for training. The 
progress of these organizations Is gratifying. 


Fiscal year 1958 should reflect a further increase in the effectiveness 
of these components. 


AIR FORCE RESERVE 


In the past calendar year, we have reexamined our Air Force Re- 
serve to meet requirements of our joint war plans and the concepts 
and policies established by the Department of Defense. Individual 
skills and elements not required to meet these plans are being elimi- 
nated. Asa result of this action, there has been some temporary con- 
traction of personnel to offset the expansion originally contemplated. 
We have now achieved, however, a firm base and a more realistic posi- 
tion from which to move forward. 

By October 1, 1957, the Air Force Reserve will have 24 wings con- 
sisting of 18 troop carrier and 6 fighter-bomber wings as well as 3 air 
rescue squadrons. This represents a conversion of 2 tactical bomber 
wings and 3 fighter-bomber wings to troop carrier. The planned as- 
signment. of some 330 C-119 aircraft this fiseal year will substantially 
increase the airlift capability of these wings. Our present program 
is designed to complete the conversion of 15 of the troop-carrier w ings 
to C-119 aircraft by the end of fiscal year 1960. These conversions 
will result in a 400-percent increase in airlift capability within the 
Air Force Reserve. 

Our training program is designed to provide individuals in the 
proper grades and skills needed to meet the mobilization requirements 
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of the major commands on D-day. Training at our 93 Air Reserve 
centers is continuously reviewed to provide realistic and current ma- 
terial. The training programed for each participant is designed to 
bring his skill up to ) the requirements of his specialized duties. 

During the first 5 months of this fiscal year, the Air Force Reserve 
flew a total of 127,000 hours, surpassing the planned program by 
approximately 10 percent. Of this total number of hours, over 35,000 
hours were flown in jet aircraft assigned to our fighter-bomber wings. 

We are making plans to assign a greater number of modern aircraft 
to our Reserve wings. 

In accordance with the desires of the last Congress, a minimum ceil- 
ing of $30 million was established for Reserve construction during the 
current fiscal year. I am happy to report that at this point in fiscal 
year 1957 the Air Force has requested apportionment of $33.8 million 
for Reserve construction. All of the current year’s moneys will be 
obligated for flying facilities, and will substantially improve the pos- 
ture of our Reserve forces as a ready and effective element of air power. 

As of October 1, 1956, the Air Force implemented the provisions of 
section 262 of the Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1955 to meet the re- 
quirements for the lower skill grades in our Reserve units. During 
this fiscal year, we plan to enlist 2,500 airmen in the 17 to 1814 years’ 
age group into our Reserve units. Training of these individuals will 
inelnde both basic and technical training. 

The Air Force recognizes the requirement for an air technician plan 
to improve the combat readiness of Reserve flying units. A repre- 
sentative group from the Air Force and Civil Service Commission 
is presently working out the details of a plan which will meet this 
requirement. During fiscal year 1958 we plan a sound Reserve pro- 
gram with increased numbers of qualified personnel, modern aircraft, 
flying hours, facilities, and training. We look forward to a more 
capable and valuable Air Force Reserve. 


AIR NATIONAL GUARD 


One of the significant elements of airpower in the United States 
isthe Air National Guard. Organizationally, the Air National Guard 
consists of 27 wings and various support-type units. The 25 fighter- 
interceptor wings have an immediate mobilization assignment as an 
integral part of our air defense forces and the 2 tactical reconnaissance 
wings will augment the Tactical Air Command. 

There are presently 20 installations where the Air National Guard 
has pilots and aircraft on 5-minute runway alert as part of the Air 
Defense Command's identification of unknown aircraft program. The 
109th Aircraft Control and Warning Squadron in Hawaii is provid- 
ing aircraft control and warning service on a 24-hour basis as part 
of the Pacific defense net. This capability represents a truly Ready 
Reserve—a force in being. Currently, an Air Force board, headed 
by Lieutenant General Stone, is examining Air Force missions to 
determine other areas where Air Reserves can, to a substantial degree, 

contribute to our defenses on a first-team basis. 

During the last calendar year, we have introduced the F-86D, 
F-94C, and the RF-84F into the program. Of these, the RF-84F 
aircraft were assigned directly from the factory in consonance with 
our modernization program. By the end of fiscal year 1958 our pres- 
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ent program contemplates that the Air National Guard will have 
received 100 percent of the fighter-type aircraft authorized. 

During the first 5 months of this fiscal year, the Air National Guard 
flew a total of 202,000 hours, surpassing the planned program by 
approximately 16 percent, Of this total, over 130,000 hours were 
flown in jet aircraft. 

The Air National Guard has consistently demonstrated its ability 
to meet annual manning programs. Personnel strengths are at 100 
percent of programed strength at this point. I am confident they will 
achieve their fiscal year 1957 objective of 68,000. This increase in 
strength has been complemented by an ever-increasing improvement 
in training and technical skills. All new enlistees in the Air National 
Guard who have not had basic training will attend the Air Force 
Training Center shortly after enlisting. 

In addition, these young men will be encouraged to continue on 
active duty to attend selected technical training courses within the 
Air Training Command. 

The ability of guardsmen to pass Air Force qualification tests for 
advancement to higher skill levels presents positive evidence of the 
advantages to be cained from an emphasis on training. 

The Air National Guard technician program, long considered the 
backbone of this force, will achieve its highest strength, totaling some 
13,000 highly skilled technicians by end fiscal year 1957. This } prom- 
ises marked improvement in Air National Guard effectiveness. 

With a firm set of personnel requirements alined with current war 
plans, improved retention and quality of training, modern aircraft and 
facilities, we look forward to a continuing improvement in the combat 
readiness of the guard. 

The Air Force has vigorously applied screening procedures to make 
certain that all reservists carried in a Ready categol y will be truly 
available to augment the active establishment in the event of either a 
general or limited war. I emphasize the importance of continuous 
screening to guarantee our capability to react instantly and powerful 
with an Air Force, including its Reserve components, at its fullest 
effectiveness, 

Before concluding, ladies and gentlemen, I wish to express my 
personal satisfaction with the progress being made in our Reserve 
program. We believe that with the assistance that Congress and the 
Department of Defense is giving us, our Reserves will be in a position 
to carry out the responsibilities of their assignment effectively and in 
the same spirit in which these forces have always performed in the 
past. 

It has been a privilege to appear before this subcommittee. I shall 
be happy to provide any additional information you desire sithes now 
or at the completion of the statements of the other Air Force repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr. Brooxs. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. We appreciated 
your fine statement. It was excellent. 

Now we have General Nathan Twining. The General is seated 
there and we have a copy of his statement before us. Will you proceed, 
sir? 

General Twintne. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee: I 
am most happy to have this opportunity to report to you on the Air 
Reserve Forces. It was just 2 years ago—January 1955—that a re- 
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quirement for immediate combat capability in the Ready Reserves of 
the Air Force was established. I am gratified to be able to say that 
during those two years the Reserve components have moved through a 
transitional period and are now appr oaching an operational sti itus, 
Their combat capability is still limited but it is nonetheless real, to a 
greater degree than ever before in the history of the Reserve Forces. 

While aircraft, weapons, and the nature of warfare have under- 
gone dynamic changes since World War II, these changes have not, in 
my opinion, altered the need for Reserve Forces. They have simply 
imposed a requirement that those forces be instantly ready for com- 
bat on any given D-day. 

On January 4, 1955, I signed a memorandum outlining the require- 
ment for the Reserve components in these words: 


1. Current war planning has established a firm mobilization requirement for 
51 tactical wings in the Air Reserve Forces. 

2. It is my desire, therefore, that within budgetary limits and consistent with 
the policy of attaining and maintaining maximum combat capability within the 
137 Wing Force, all pertinent Air Staff actions be directed specifically toward 
fully equipping Reserve units with aircraft capable of carrying out the D-day 
missions; provision of adequate facilities and full unit equipment; and super- 
vision and inspection of training programs with an end toward reaching an 
acceptable degree of combat capability at the earliest practicable date. In order 
to insure that this objective shall be met, it is necessary that all plans, policies, 
and programs pertaining to tactical and support units of the Air Reserve Forces 
be thoroughly reexamined. 


Our first step toward this goal was to eliminate from the Ready 
Reserve those individuals who were not participating in training. 
We mailed 79,000 option letters to officers who had not earned the 
required points to retain active status in 1954. Of those who replied, 


about 37,000 requested assignment to active programs, 2,500 were re- 
tired, and about 18,000 resigned. Of those who did not re ‘ply or made 
no option, more than 15,000 were discharged by disposition board 
action and 700 were retained on the inactive status list. More than 
5,000 could not be located even by registered letter. 

Our next step was to restudy the missions of the Air Reserve Forces. 
As a result of this reexamination, our Reserve Forces unit structure, 
by October 1 will be 18 troop carrier wings, 6 fighter bomber wings, 
25 fighter interceptor wings, and 2 tactical reconnaissance wings. 

In addition to these flying units, the Reserve components also have 
numerous types of nonfiying support units, such as aircraft control 
and warning squadrons. 

Now let us look at the personnel situation. The planned strength 
of our Reserve organization is 202,000 officers and airmen. In our 
current war planning, we also have determined a need for an addi- 
tional 112,000 skilled individuals. These would augment the active 
establishment in event of emergency. 

The training of these individuals is the responsibility of the Air 
Force Reserve and is carried on either by Continental Air Command 
or by other major air commands having reservists assigned to mobi- 
lization positions. 

To broaden the training of individuals, we have strengthened the 
air reserve center program. In January 1955, 60 of these centers 
provided snecialized and general, inactive duty training. Presently, 
there are 93 air reserve centers in operation throughout the country. 
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All augmentation personnel will, however, take their active duty train- 
ing with the Air Force units to which assigned. 

It is pertinent at this point to observe ‘that the C ongress has passed 
many bills of highly constructive value to the Reserve program. 
There was, for instance, the Reserve Forces Act of 1955. Other im- 
portant bills equalized death and disability benefits for reservists. 
These measures by the Congress made Reserve service more attractive 
and thereby have helped greatly in both more successful recruitment 
and increased participation in training. 

The problem of manning the Air National Guard is different than 
the problem of manning the Air Force Reserve. While neither has 
had difficulty in fillimg most officer positions, only the Air National 
Guard has been able consistently to meet its programed strength in 
airmen. The Air Force Reserve has consistently had a shortage of 
airmen. 

To overcome this, the Air Force Reserve put into opera ition on July 
1, 1955, a procedure known as selective assignment. This proc edure 
affects those men going off active duty who, hi aving remaining service 
obligations, are automatically ransferred to the Air Force Reserve. 
Those possessing certain needed skills are assigned to mobilization po- 
sitions in Air Force Reserve combat and combat-support units. They 
will be obliged to man the positions to which assigned in the event of 
emergency. Thus, units of the Air Force Reserve can be assured of 
adequate airmen strength in time of mobilization. At the present 


time, we have no way ‘of fore ing those men to train in their assign- 


ments during peacetime. The training-enforcement provisions of the 
Reserve Forces Act of 1955 do not in practice become effective for the 


Air Force until August 10, 1959. 

Nevertheless, we feel that the selective-assignment program has suc z 
merit that within recent months we have extended it to the Air N: 
tion al raard, 

While ¢ lealing with shortages, I should note here that the chief 
shortage in the Reserve program has not been that of manpower but 
of facilities. This has been due partly to insufficient funds and partly 
to resistance in many communities to the establishment of Reserve fly- 
ing centers. 

The Air National Guard facilities picture is brighter. The guard 
is well over the hump of its long-range construction progress. It is 
now concentrating on those expansions and changes in fae s Te- 
quired by the newer types of jet aircraft. 

Originally, a total of $30 million was included in the Air Force pro- 
gram for construction of Air Force Reserve facilities in the current 
fiscal year. Already this year, we have requested apportionment of 
$33.8 million. 

All of this money will be obligated for flying facilities. While the 
amount falls short of that needed, it will pay for some improvement. 
Since the Air Reserve Forces are getting more modern aircraft every- 
day, it is imperative that the runways, hangars, aprons, and shops be 
available to accommodate them. 

A measure which has done much to encourage Reserve aircrews 
to improve their flying proficiency has been the provision of 36 addi- 
tional paid drills for rated unit personnel, bringing the total author- 
ized paid drills to 84 per year. The number of paid drills for rated 
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mobilization assignees was also doubled to 48 and the number for non- 
rated assignees increased to 24. This goes a long way toward making 
their compensation more adequate. 

It is Air Force policy today to confine pay status training to those 
officers and airmen who meet the criteria of qualified, willing to train, 
and able to go when needed. In accordance with the law, the Air 
Force Reserve initiated, a little more than a year ago, a screening 
process to eliminate from paid training those who do not meet the 
criteria. This screening is a continuing process to insure that combat 
wings, support units, and mobilization positions will be manned by 
personnel who are truly ready, willing, and available in emergency. 

A reservist who is a Federal e1 nployee, in order to remain in the 
Ready Reserve, must secure a certificate from his supervisor in his 
civilian position stating that in the event of partial or full mobiliza- 
tion he will be made available for active milit: ary service with no 
request for delay. 

Reservists assigned to programs who do not qualify under these 
criteria may apply for assignment to a general training status. If they 
do not apply, they will be transferred to the nonaffiliated Reserve sec- 
tion. In this section, reservists are not paid for training, but they may 
continue to earn credits toward retirement by completing extension 
courses. They may also be considered for promotion under the manda- 
tory provisions of the Reserve Officer Personnel Act of 1954. 

This screening procedure has forced the elimination from active 
paid Reserve programs of men who are employed in critical defense- 
supporting industries, This has seemed harsh treatment to some who 
have long participated in Reserve training. However, our Reserve 
forces must be competent to perform their missions. These units could 
never achieve true combat readiness if they were manned by personnel 
whose civilian occupations are of such high priority th at they could 
not be available for duty when needed. This sere a action is con- 
sistent with the intent of the Reserve Forces Act of 1955. 

A further screen ing proc edure | 1S presently being conducted to match 
personnel by skills or specialties against known mobilization require- 
ments. Our aim is to exac tly fill our mobilization requirements with 
qualified people and eliminate overages in any one specialty from paid 
training. 

This match-merge procedure will be completed within this fiscal 
year. Again, people in excess of our requirements will not be elimi- 
nated from the Reserve—imerely from the paid program elements, 
They may still earn points toward retirement or promotion by cor- 
espondence courses or other means, Once the match-merge operation 
is complete, the selective-assignment program will be applied against 
all mobilization assignee positions which remain unfilled. 

Last October another action was begun to reduce the shortage of 
airmen in the Air Force Reserve. Previously, it had been the policy 
of the Air Force Reserve to fill all positions with pr lor-service pe ople. 
The reason for this was that Reserve training programs are of the 
refresher type. 

It was not foreseen that the Reserve would have practical need for 
the non-prior-service, 6-month trainees provided for by the Reserve 
Forces Act of 1955. Therefore, none were recruited in the Air Force 
Reserve for several months. 
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However, as more and more airmen began going off active duty mto 
the Reserves, because of their experience and skill, they filled the higher 
grades. Naturally, they did not want to serve in grades lower than 
those they held while in active service. Asa result, we could not meet 
our needs for airmen in the lower grades. 

It was therefore decided to accept a limited number of 6-month 
trainees in the Reserve. We began this in the latter part of 1956; 
2,500 such trainees are programed for this fiscal year, and 3,600 for 
fiscal year 1958. These trainees will be enlisted for 8 years, and will 
receive 6 or more months of basic and techinal school training. ae 
will then report to the unit that recruited them, to fill a specific job 
in that unit. 

All of these personnel actions are designed to help the Air National 
Guard and the Air Force Reserve progress toward more effective com- 
bat capability. 

Let us now take a look at our progress toward that goal. 

Progress toward the goal of full operational readiness of our Re- 
serve forces has been advanced in the past year by intensified inspec- 
tions. Teams from the office of the Air Force Inspector General visited 
Air National Guard and Air Force Reserve installations and submitted 
reports of their findings. These reports have helped to pinpoint the 
further actions we must take to improve the operational capability of 
the Reserve forces. 

There is no doubt that we have made encouraging progress. Our 
operations experts estimate that about 50 percent of the units of the 
Air National Guard and the Air Force Reserve already have a limited, 
but immediate, combat capability. This is only halfway to the goal 
but still is a better status than ever before achieved in the Reserves. 
I will mention a few examples. 

Elements of 20 Air National Guard fighter squadrons and one Air 
Force Reserve fighter bomber wing are today standing 5-minute, com- 
bat-ready runway alert for the Air Defense Command. This means 
their airplanes are fully loaded and ready to go and standing on the 
runway. 

They are gaining valuable training experience while augmenting 
the Nation’s air-defense capability. 

Last August Reserve troop carrier wings and aerial port squadrons 
participated with regular 18th Air Force units in an operation known 
as Pine Cone. This was a large-scale drop of the units of the Army’s 
airborne personnel and equipment in the Fort Bragg area. The opera- 
tion was an outstanding success and the Reserve wings performed effec- 
tively alongside the Regular units. 

Reserve airlift capability was dramatically shown by the recent 
Operation Sixteen Tons. Some months ago the Coast Guard was di- 
rected to establish 7 Loran stations in the Caribbean area between June 
and November. The Commandant of the Coast Guard requested Air 
Force Reserve assistance in flying material for these sites. Since Re- 
serve Troop Carrier Wings have a training commitment as well as the 
capability to conduct long-range overwater training missions, Con- 
tinental Air Command agreed to take on this combat cargo assignment. 

A minimum of two missions a day were flown by Reserve aircrews 
from Floyd Bennett Field in New York via Miami International Air- 
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port to points in the Caribbean. It was a smooth operation, performed 
without error or accident. 

Reserve crews transported for the Coast Guard a total of 856,000 
pounds, flying 164 missions and 680,000 miles. 

In addition to being a direct airlift contribution to the Department 
of Defense, the operation provided outstanding training. 

Useful types of training are not limited to flying units. We are 
training support units as well. For example, an Air National Guard 
Aircraft Control and W arning Unit in Hawaii that the Secretary men- 
tioned, is providing for the Air Force 24-hour-a-day radar coverage 
and Ground Controlled Intercept capability. 

On November 15, the Reserve Forces Functions Review Committee 

was convened in Headquarters, USAF. It is led by Lt. Gen. Charles 
B. Stone, Commander of ConAC, and is composed of representatives 
of interested staff agencies, major air commands and the Air Force 
Division of the National Guard Bureau. 

I have asked this board to make a new appraisal of Air Force func- 
tions and determine those which can be accomplished by the Reserve 
forces not just for today but during the next 10 years, The board is 
examining everyday tasks as well as broader roles and missions. Em- 
phasis will be on the employment of Reserve units to perform essen- 
tial functions on a shoulder to shoulder basis with the Regular Air 
Force. 

The recommendations of the Stone Board, to be submitted very 
soon, can have a far-reaching effect on overall Air Force operations. 
The Board’s mission—that of studying the daily functions which can 
be performed by the Air Force Reserve and Air National Guard— 
is a tribute to the soundness of the current Reserve program. It as- 
sumes an existing capability and foresees a still greater potential. 

Further development of this potential is greatly in the Nation’s in- 
terest. A primary mission of the Air Force is to deter war. While 
the active establishment is naturally the main factor in such deter- 
rence, the maintenance of Reserve units with immediate combat capa- 
bility is also a factor. 

Reserve combat and support units which can augment or replace 
Regular Air Force units in event of emergency is certainly an added 
weight to our deterrence. 

This is no mere hope. The value of our Reserve combat capability 
was well proven during the Korean operation. 

During that conflict, all 25 Reserve wings were called to active 
duty. Ten wings went to war as units. Personnel of the others helped 
to bring our regular units to war strength. 

During the same time, 22 out of 27 Air National Guard wings were 
called to active duty. Both in Korea and in the United States these 
units and their men served with great distinction. 

We can all be proud of our Air Reserve forces during that emer- 
gency. Its individual training program provided a quick source of re- 
inforcement of our active forces, Two of our leading aces were Re- 
serve officers, and of 31 jet aces. 8 are Air Reservists and 4 are Air Na- 
tional Guardsmen. Reserve officers alone shot down 66 enemy aircraft 
in Korea. 

This record demonstrates that our efforts to improve the Reserves 
is justified. 
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In conclusion, let me assure you that I believe the policies worked 
out for the Reserve forces have been proven sound and realistic. The 
two major obstacles have been shortages of aircraft and facilities, 
but there has been, and will be improvement in both these areas. The 
Reserve program is right on course, and the Air Force is well on the 
way to having truly combat capable Reserve forces. 

Mr. Brooks. That is a very fine statement, General. The commit- 
tee appreciates it very much. 

Now, it isa little after 11 o’clock. 

I would think it would be wiser on the part of the committee and 
also from the Air Force viewpoint, before we hear General Hall’s 
statement, to submit questions to the Secretary and General Twining. 
If there is no objection, we will do that. The reason I do it: because 
if we don’t finish with them, their statements 10 days hence when we 
meet again, would be forgotten and we will have to go over them again. 

So General Hall, we will hear from you right after the questioning. 

Now, I want to ask two or three questions, Mr. Secretary, about 
your statement, and also about General Twining’s statement. You 
feel that the program in the Air Reserve and the Air National Guard 
is moving along very nicely ¢ 

Secretary Quartes. Ido, Mr. Chairman. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Brooks. I am very happy to get that report. 

Now, you are short, you say, of enlisted men in the Reserve, but 
the shortage is not evident in the guard; is that right ! 

Secretary Quartes. That is right. We are short of the lower skills 
in the Reserve forces and it is for that reason we are resorting to the 
2500 enrollees from the 6-months plan. 

Mr. Brooxs. And that will bring you in the 6-months program for 
the Reserves. 

Secretary Quartes. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, you refer—or rather General Twining referred 
to 137 wing force. 

Now, will the change in the number of wings that you have been 
telling the committee will occur make any difference in your state- 
ment ¢ 

Secretary Quartes. That 137 wing objective, as you well know, 
Mr. Chairman, was our objective, 2 years ago, and up in fact until 
this year. We now have 137 wing objective in a sense for the end of 
this fiscal year, but it very frankly is not the same wing strength that 
we were previously talking about. 

I think our testimony before the Armed Services Committee a week 
or so ago Clarified that whole situation. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, that will not make any difference in your train- 
ing program for the Reserves, will it ? ' 

Secretary Quarves. It has not. Our reserve program has continued 
at the 27 and 24 wing strengths which General Twining and I have 
outlined. In other words, 51 Reserve Wings is still our program. 

Mr. Brooks. You have a planned Reserve organization strength 
of 202,000 officers and men, that is correct, isn’t it ? 

Secretary Quartes. That is the Air Force Reserve Forces unit pro- 
cram. It is correct, sir. 
~ Mr. Brooxs. But you need 112,000 more in the Air Force Reserve. 
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Secretary Quarters. General Hall has clarified that—in fact, I 


believe, if the chairman will permit, he could answer that question 
better. 


Mr. Brooxs. General Hall? 

General Haru. The figure of 202,000, Mr. Chairman, is the number 
of individuals involved in the Air Reserve forces unit program. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

General Hau. The balance, of 112,000, are the individuals who are 
required for augmentation. 

Mr. Brooks. They are not in the unit program ? 

General Haru. That is correct. 

Mr. Brooxs. Now, is the program of the Air Force providing train- 
ing for all of the 202,000 in unit training ? 

General Hatt. No, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. What is your program in that respect. 

General Hatz. Our program is to provide in paid training by the 
end of this fiscal year 73,000 in the Air Force Reserve and about 
68,000 in the guard. 

Mr. Brooks. What are you going to do with the balance if they are 
in the Ready Reserve ? 

General Hau. We are improving our training facilities at the same 
time that we are increasing our recruiting. And we have hopes that 
our training base will keep abreast of our personnel recruitment. 

Mr. Brooks. And, as you increase your facilities, is it your program 
then to add to your number in the paid status ? 

(General Hall nods.) 

Mr. Brooks. So ultimately you will have them more or less all on 
active training basis ? 

General Hari. That is right. Our ultimate end is by the end of 
1960 to have 314,000 individuals in the paid programs of the Air 
Force Reserve and the Air National Guard. 

Mr. Brooxs. That would cover both in the units and also as skilled 
individuals. 

General Hatz. That would cover the 202,000 in the units and 112,000 
in the individual program. 

Mr. Brooks. They will train as long as they are in the Ready Re- 
serve. 

General Hatz. That is right, 

Mr. Brooks. Then, when they finish the Ready Reserve commitment 
they will pass into the St: andby Reserve. 

General Hatt. Yes, sir; and be replaced by other Ready Reserves. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, your National Guard program—of course, the 
National Guard is going to cover that, too. But just briefly, what are 
you recruited to? What percentage in personnel are you recruited to 
at this time, in the National Guard ? 

General Hatxi. The National Guard program, as you know, I am 
sure, is completely a unit program. As of this moment, it is more 
than 100 percent recruited against its program, with a total strength 
of about 63,000. 

Mr. Brooks. That is very fine. It is a very fine statement. You 
state—or rather General Twining did, on page 36 of his testimony, that 
you arranged for 36 additional paid drills for rated unit personnel. 
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That means in effect, doesn’t it, that you are increasing the standard of 
efficiency of your personnel ? 


General Twining. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Isn’t that what it means? 

General Twinina. That is right. 

They are getting paid more. That is more drill periods in the 
year, and it encourages them to participate more. 

Mr. Brooks. That is, as you pay them more, you are requiring them 
to get more training ? 

General Twintnea. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. I noticed, too, that you expect to get to 84 a year. 

General Twininc. That is correct. 

Mr. Brooks. That will be far above the minimum amount which 
this committee thought would be required of each one, when you get 
to 84. 

Now, that will help get a very efficient Reserve program. 

General Twintne. And also encourages them to participate more, 
too, when they have those drill periods. That is very important. 

Mr. Brooks. They like the drill periods? 

General Twinina. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Do you have any trouble getting your Reserves to 
want to train? 

General Twintnc. Well, in some cases we do. 

Mr. Brooxs. You do. 

General Twrnine. But the ones that come into this program and 
into these drill periods are pretty active. 

They get money for that. 

Mr. Brooxs. They are very anxious as a rule, too, to get into that 
program. 

General Twintne. That is right. 

Mr. Brooks. I notice, too, that you have screened these, and I think 
it was most timely to screen them. And on page 7 of your statement 
you refer to the status of a reservist who has a high priority to per- 
haps remain with the Government. 

In that event, you are not depending on the use of that man if he 
is going to be needed by the Government. 

General Twinina. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. That would apply to the State government, and the 
local government. Would it apply to private industry in that same 
program ? 

General Twintna. There will be some in private industry, prob- 
ably, in the high category of jobs or who are working with the Gov- 
ernment. So the man who is in that kind of a job we do not include. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, that is really something that is well timed also. 
I certainly commend you for those things. 

Now, Mrs. St. George, we have missed you 2 or 8 times on the 
questioning. I will begin with you today. If you will? 

Mrs. St. Georcr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

General Twining, there is one question I wanted to ask. 

On page 9 of your statement you say : 


These trainees will be enlisted for 8 years, and will receive 6 or more months 
of basic technical school training. 


Now, when you say “or more months,” what is that based on? 
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General Twintne. Well, the standard would be 6 months. 

Now, maybe we would like to send this man to a special technical 
school or some kind of another school in addition to his 6 months’ 
training. If he wants to go, why, he will go. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorcr. But that is optional with him, more or less? 

General eee Oh, yes. He wouldn’t be forced. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorcr. But they all get the 6 mon‘hs basic. 

General ieenemne! All get the 6 months, 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. Thank you. That is all I have. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Morris? 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Secretary ‘and General Twining, when I ask these 
questions, I am certainly not in the attitude of arguing. But I just 
want to bring out the facts to the best of my ability. Now, what is 
the present training period? Is it 3 months for National Guard? 

Gener?! Twintxa. They get 11 weeks. 

Mr. Morris. Eleven weeks. 

General Twrntne. Now, you have to qualify that. waey all get 11 
weeks. But I think our records will show that about 52 percent of 
our young boys coming into the National Guard, get more than 6 
months of training. 

Mr. Morris. More than 6 months. 

General Twrintne. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. At the present? 

General Twintne. Six months or more. 

Mr. Morris. At the present time. 

General Twintne. That is right. The Air Force does that. 

Mr. Morris. The basic requirement is 11 weeks. 

General Twrntnc. That is right, 11 weeks. 

Mr. Morris. And what about the Reserve ? 

General Twin1nc. Well. the ones up until now have been right from 
the Regular Air Force. They were all trained. They came right into 
the Reserve. 

Now we are starting to take in non-prior-service men into the 
Reserve—2,500 this year. They will get the 6 months. 

Mr. Morris. All right. 

Now when the Korean conflict was on, what was your basic training 
for National Guard men? 

General Twininc. I don’t think we had the 11 weeks then. 

General Hatt. No. 

General Twintnc. No, we didn’t have anything set, nothing set. 

Mr. Morris. You didn’t have 11 weeks? 

General Twintnea. No set training, no. 

Mr. Morris. No set training at all. 

General Twrntnc. We trained them, yes. 

Mr. Morris. You did some training? 

General Twinine. Yes, we did, but “there was no plan specified as 
11 weeks’ or 6 months’ training. We took them in. 

Mr. Morris. About what was the average, would you say ¢ 

General Twrnine. I would say a month. I think General Wilson 
ought to answer that one. 

Mr. Morris. What was the aver ‘age training of the National Guard ? 

General Twintnca. At the time of Korea how much training did 
we give? 
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General Witson. The only thing we gave them prior to Korea 
they got their basic portion of their training in the units, and they 
went to the technical schools of the Air Force for their technical 
training. 

Mr. Morris. They got their basic training in their own National 
Guard units. 

General Wison. In their own units, yes, sir. That was spread out 
over a period of 1 year based on training directives established by 
the Air Force. 

Mr. Morris. But they did it in their own National Guard units. 

General Witson. They got it in their own units. 

Mr. Morris. All right. If that be true, how do you reconcile this 
portion of your statement, General Twining, if they got their training 
in the National Guard—you s say during that conflict, and referring 
to Korea, all 25 Reserve wings were alled to active duty. 

Ten wings went to war, as units. The personnel of the others 
helped to bring our Regular units to war strength. During the same 
time 22 out of 27 Air National Guard w ings were called to active duty. 
Both in Korea and in the United States these units and airmen served 
with great distinction. We can all be proud of our Air Reserve 
forces during the emergency. Its individual training program pro- 
vided a quick source of reenforcements in our active forces. 

Then if that be true, why would it not be true now ? 

General Twinine. Well, it would be true. 

Mr. Morris. Wait a minute; let me finish. Why would it not be 
true now that they could get their training in their National Guard 
units ¢ 

General Twininc. Well, I think the way you look at that is this. 
That was one system, but ‘this system we are lining up now is much 
more effective and will even do better than we did then. Did you 
have something you wanted to add ¢ 

General Witson. Yes, I would like to add that we started this pro- 
gram back in 1951, actually. The fact of getting the basic training 
over to the individual in the shortest period of time with the least 
amount of man-hours at the unit—we found if we could concentrate 
1 year’s training in the 11 weeks we could advance the capability of 
the unit by putting the man on a job and by putting him in his specialty 
on which he would be working. 

In other words, we could advance him further in the Air Guard 
program by concentrating that, 1 year’s program into 11 weeks. 

Mr. Morris. Well, of course I tried to say that all of us, every patri- 
otic American citizen and every member of this committee wants a 
strong Army, a strong Navy, and a strong Air Force, and a strong 
Marine C orps, and a “strong Reserve. We want it strong, and we 
want our country defended. 

But on the other hand, we want to be careful, at least. I do, that we 
do not injure the National Guard. And I know you gentlemen feel 
the same way about it. So the real question for us to deter mine, as I 
see it, is whether or not we will get greatest strength for the protection 
of our Nation by following the | proposition of this 6 months’ training 
or permit a large portion of it 4. be carried on by the National Guard 
itself. 

That is the real question, as I see it. 
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General Witson. Mr. Congressman, there were quite a few States 
and some unit commanders that felt when they went into this 11-week 
period of training, they would lose strength, but after the first class 
of people went through Lackland, they found the advantages of it, 
and on their own, at the requests of the States, they have built up. 

For example, starting in 1952, I think we had around 1,100. It has 
built. now to where all of them would go in on a volunteer basis, even 
before this directive or any directive came out. 

Mr. Morris. Of course, those who came in on a voluntary basis— 
nobody could complain about that. 

General Wixson. But the advantages of the programs to the States 
has been accepted by the States. They are not losing strength. We 
have never failed to meet our strength. And this has been going on 
for years, sir. 

Mr. Morris. Just this final question, because I don’t want to take 
up too much time. Do you gentlemen say to this committee at this 
time, that you feel that you ought to have the authority —which you 
do have under this directive? 

Unless this committee changes the law I assume you have the au- 
thority. Do you feel that this directive of 6 months’ training, active 
duty training, should be invoked for the Air Force as well as the 
Army? 

Secretary Quaries. Let me respond to that. And then I would 
like to have the generals add anything that they see fit. 

We feel that our situation in the Air National Guard is different in 
many respects from the situation in the Army National Guard. And 
we feel that the arrangements that we now have meet our situation 
quite soundly. I wouldn't say that there might not be an advantage 
in 6 months as compared with 11 weeks because we are ver y anxious 
tu have the very highest and best trained people in all of the air units, 
both National Guard and Reserve. 

But we feel that the system as it now stands meets the Air National 
Guard problem quite well. We are not advocating a change and don’t 
understand in fact that anybody is pressing us to make a change. 

Mr. Morris. Thank you. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Devereux. 

Mr. Devereux. General Twining, these air reservist and Air Na- 
tional Guard men who are standing by on 5 minutes notice—how do 
you arrange that so you won’t inter rfere with their civilian pursuits? 

General Twrntno. The unit commanders take care of that part and 
just report so many for duty to the Regular Air Force there, and they 
just report and it is up to the unit itself to handle that. 

Mr. Devereux. I mean will they have 2 or 3 days? 

General Twrntna. They have a system of using rotation, different 
crews every 2 or 3 days. Do you mind adding to that? 

General Wison. Yes. Congressman Dev ereux, the program is 
based on a 5 pilots a day at each one of the locations for a period of 
active duty of 1 to 59 days. 

Now they rotate these spaces among all of the pilots within the 
units, 

For example, last month there were a total of 806 pilots that par- 
ticipated in those 20 locations, at those 20 locations. 
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The boys arranged to get off from their jobs so they can have, say— 
one man will get off every Wednesday for that alert status. 

Mr. Devereux. You haven't experienced any difficulty at all? 

General Wizson. We have had no difficulty at all with the program, 
sir. 

Mr. Devereux. Now what is the intention of the Air Force in Au- 
gust of 1959 so far as the men coming out of service? 

Do you intend to assign them ? 

General Twrxinc. We would like to. 

Mr. Devereux. Well 

General Twrntna. Yes. 

Mr. Devereux. You would like to. 

General Twrntna. Yes. 

Mr. Devereux. Well, is it your present intention to assign them? 
If they don’t go voluntarily into the National Guard you will assign 
them then to a Reserve unit. 

General Twininc. A Reserve position. 

Mr. Devereux. As far as possible. 

General Twinine. Yes. 

Mr. Devereux. Thank you. Now another question. For your 6- 
months trainees you require active participation in a Reserve unit for 
74 years. 

Do you think the Army’s intention now is to only require a 4% 
year participation in an active Reserve unit—do you anticipate any 
difficulty ? 

General Hau. I can handle that if you like. 

General Twrntna. Yes. 

General Hau. We have, Mr. Devereux, such a small Ready Reserve 
compared to our resource that we think as a matter of practice that the 
Secretary will probably invoke his authority to release a man from 
that Ready obligation earlier, as we get younger men coming along. 

Mr. Devereux. Thank you. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wrnsteap. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Winstead. 

Mr. WinstEap. Mr. Secretary, how many men do you have in a pay 
status now ¢ 

Secretary Quartes. Well, as General Hall outlined, we have about— 
well, in the Air National Guar ‘d we have 63,000 approximately. 

Mr. Winsteap. How many in your Regular Reserve ? 

Secretary Quartes. 60,300, he tells me. 

Mr. Winsteap. How many ? 

Secretary Quartes. 60,300. 

Mr. Winsteap. And you total Reserve program at the present time 
is what ? 

Secretary Quartes. Well, 200,000 plus the 112,000 I think is the 
other—202,000 in units and 112,00 available for an assignment to 
other units. 

Mr. Wrinsteap. Are you receiving all the money you need from the 
Congress to put as many men as you require in a pay status ? 

Secretary Quaries. We did receive the money we needed for this 
current fiscal year and we have put into our budget the money that we 
would need to do this in the fiscal year 1958. 
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Mr. Winsteap. In other words, you haven’t incurred any difficulty 
in getting the money to put what you needed in a pay status. 

Secretary QuarEs. | think that is a fair statement ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Winsteap. One thing that is running through my mind on this, 
You have a number—well, you had your 4- -year enlistment program, 
Have you encountered any difficulty since this new Reserve Act went 
into effect? I know the Navy and the Air Force had a right to be 
somewhat concerned as to whether it would affect your Regular enlist- 
ments, these long-term enlistments. Have you had a drop i in that for 
the past 12 months? 

Secretary Quartes. I think we would say that there have, of course, 
been ups and downs in our enlistment and we haven’t quite been able 
to account for all the factors influencing that. But just viewed very 
broadly, we would not expect to be too much troubled by this most 
recent Reserve Act as far as our enlistment program is concerned, 

Mr. Winsteap. In other words, it has not severly affected your long- 
term enlistments up to the pr esent time 

Secretary Quarues. We believe it has not and do not expect it to. 

Mr. WIinsteap. Now as I understand the Air National Guard trains 
for 11 weeks at the present time. You required that. 

General Witson. That is right. 

Mr. Winsreap. And you have fifty-odd percent of those who enlist 
for that program to volunteer to take even 6 months or more training? 

Secretary Quar.es. That is correct. 

Mr. Wrinsteap. Apparently you are doing a good selling job after 
you get them in. And that has been my thinking for a long time. Ir 
we had some reasonable period in which we could get volunteer boys 
into the service and do a proper selling job we might get along better 
than we will putting them into so many ‘forced programs. 

Do you have reason to believe this is on the increase or have you 
now held your figure for several months? Are you increasing your 
figures by month to month of those who volunteer for more service ¢ 

Secretary Quartes. We are on the increase. 

Mr. Winsteap. You are on the increase ? 

Secretary Quartes. Yes, sir. In fact, in the first half of fiscal year 
1957 over fee al year 1956 we have had an increase of over 10 percent. 

Mr. Winsteap. The thing that concerns me again: It would appear 
to me as a man who doesn’t know too much about it, that probably 
you might need more training in your Air National Guard than you 
would in some phases of your regular National Guard, that it would 
actually require more special training in the Air National Guard than 
it would in many fields of the } National Guard. 

General Witson. One thing, Mr. Congressman. You will find in 
the air guard our retention rate and our reenlistment rate has been 
on a steady increase. In other words, we are keeping the people that 
we are training for longer periods of time. In fact, in one unit in 
South Carolina, I was just checking the other day and I found that 
the experience level of the years of experience of the senior air tech- 
nician mechanic in that unit is 16 years, that he has been in military 
service, working that long. 

Mr. Wrxsteav. Now what number do you have of these 11-week 
trainees within your Air National Guard ¢ 
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Secretary Quartes. At the present time—in 1954 the percentage 
of the total was 63 percent. That has now dropped to 438 percent in 
1957, sir. 

Mr. Wrnstrap. In other words, you have 57 percent of men who 
have had as much as 2 years or more training ¢ 

Secretary Quarters. That is right, sir. \ 

Mr. Wrnsteap. In the regular service within your Air National 
Guard ? 

Secretary Quartes. That is right. 

Mr. Winsteap. I am just trying to get what the facts are. 

Secretary Quaries. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Winsreap. One other thing that worries me somewhat, General 
Twining. And I am glad to note you do have 2,500 of these 6 months’ 
trainees, because I had a lot to say when we had this bill up about— 
it looked to me like your program if you depended solely on 4-year 
men, that you wouldn’t have any enlisted personnel and solely a 
bunch of noncommissioned officers so I decided after a while I must 
be wrong because so many folks seemed to agree with that. 

Now most of your regular personnel serve 4 years, do they not? 

General Twintne. That is right. 

Mr. Winsteap. Then suppose a man comes out—how long do you 
keep him, 2 more years on active participation in the Reserve? 

General Twintna. 2 years. 

Mr. Wrinsrrap. And he is on pay status, if I am following you cor- 
rectly, for 2 more years. I may be confused. 

General Twintnc. I couldn’t hear that. 

Mr. Wrinsteap. I am just trying to get straight. 

Secretary Quaries. Let’s ask General Hall to reply to that. 

Mr. Winsteap. Yes. I am just trying toclear my mind. 

General Haru. He has a Ready Reserve obligation, Mr. Winstead, 
of 2 years. 

Mr. Winstrap. I understand. 

General Hartz. That is his obligation. 

Mr. Wrinsteap. Let me clear what I am trying to get at. 

General Haui. I think I know. 

Mr. Wrnsreap. The Navy, sir, is 4 years and they take no part any- 
where. And that is under the law. I mean you folks made yourself 
clear and so did the Navy when we wrote this law, that you didn’t 
think you would need this provision, and that is what we wrote it in 
the law for. But I am trying to determine now whether or not you 
are in the same category with the 4-year man or if all your 4-year men 
who are in your Reserve program for the additional 2 years actively 
participate and if they are on pay status. 

General Hau. No, sir. We have a very high percentage of non- 
participants, and those are the people that we are going after, to pull 
into the program, and also those are the ones from whom we take our 
selective assignees and give them vest-pocket mobilization assignments. 

Mr. Wrinstrap. But they are listed there in the Active Reserve for 
that additional 2 years. 

General Haru. That is 

Mr. Wrnsteap. And I can understand wherein he would be available. 

General Haiti. What we plan to do is if a man participates in a 
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ready program voluntarily for 1 year, he may then if he so desires, 
be transferred to the Standby Reserve. 

Mr. Winsteap. That is the 5-year program, rather than the 6-year 
program ? 

General Haru. That is correct. 

Mr. Winsteap. Now one other question. What do you do with these 
men who come out and wish to participate in the Reserve, over a period 
of years—maybe not now but in the future. They have had long years 
of service. Maybe they have spent part of the time in World War II, 
they were activated again in the Korean war and were still in, but 
later on they got out of the service and they want to take part in your 
Reserve program to build up their 20-year retirement. What would 

ou do with a surplus pool of that type of manpower in the future? 
hat worries me some. 

General Hatt. We would—do you want to handle it ? 

General Twininc. No. Go ahead. 

General Hatt. We would like to have men with that kind of ex- 

erience, of course, voluntarily participate in our Reserve program. 

here may be lots of them who will not be able to because there won’t 
be space for them. But as far as their retention in the Reserve is con- 
cerned and their ability to build up a retirement equity and their ability 
to continue to be considered for promotion, they may do that in what 
we call our voluntary program, which includes correspondence course 
programs. 

Mr. Winsteap. And not weaken your Ready, Active Reserve force 
with a surplus of that type of personnel. 

General Haux. We plan not to do that. 

Mr. Winsteap. Now one other question and then I am through. 

On your armory program, I believe we authorized and appropriated 
about 30, I believe you said—about $82 million for armory con- 
struction. 

General Twrntno. That is correct. 

Mr. Winsreap. And many, many months later either the Bureau of 
the Budget, the Defense Department, or someone had not, released at 
that time, but about $4 million of that. Are you now getting the money 
you, yourself, want, or does the Defense Department or the Bureau 
of the Budget still hold you down ? 

General Twinnine. I think 

Mr. Wrinsreap. On the amount you can spend. 

General Twrnnina. I think you will find we obligated most of that 
money. Will you check me on that ? 

General Wixson. That is right. That was last year, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wrnsteap. Last year. Many months after we had authorized it 
and appropriated it, somebody—and I believe it was the Bureau of the 
Budget 

Mr. Winsteap. It might have been the Defense Department still 
held you in a knot for $4 million. 

General Twinntna. That is right. 

Mr. Winsteap. While we were screaming for a strong Reserve. 
What is the score on that matter ? 

General Hatt, May I respond? The year you were speaking of, of 
course, is last year and we are not very proud of our record there be- 
emuse we were working on a $30 million program and we obligated a 
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little more than 6 million. But the appropriation language was 
changed a little bit this year, as you know, which required the same 
proportion of Reserve expenditures against program as resulted in the 
active establishment. 

That earmarked $30 million of the Air Force construction program 
for Reserve items. We are very proud of our record this year in that 
in spite of the fact that only 30 million was earmarked we have actually 
at this time requested apportionments for 33.8 million. 

Mr. Wrnsteap. If things go according to your plan, how long do you 
honestly think it will be before that 33.8 will be expended and the 
armories built? Iam just trying to find out. 

General Hati. We will obligate the money this year. 

Mr. Wrinsteap. You will obligate it ? 

General Haru. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wrinsteap. Then it is up to those folks that you obligate it to 
to proceed to see that the construction goes on. 

General Hai. Well, of course, the length of construction of items 
varies so. It is difficult to guess. 

Mr. Winsreap. I understand that. But you do think you now have 
a satisfactory program along that line? 

General ‘l'wintne. That is right. I see no reason why we won’t 
have all of that money obligated by the 1st of July. 

Mr. Winsteap. This is an individual case, but take Meridian, Miss., 
for instance. Certainly that is one of the most air-minded and mili- 
tary-minded cities in the South. I know they have 125 in your regular 
Air Reserve units there and some men with outstanding war records 
and they are vitally interested. But they can’t get an armory and they 
can’t get cooperation from the Air Force to go in with the Army who 
now plans an armory. 

What is your minimum ceiling on the number supposed to have been 
set up to justify a unit ? 

General Hau. They are faced with the situation there, Mr. Win- 
stead, of needing as you say, an armory type or school type facility, 
We are concentrating almost completely—or completely this year 
and next on flying facilities, simply because we think that that has a 
much higher priority. We really can’t fly without the facilities. We 
can operate centers with minimum facilities. 

Now with respect—I regret to state that I am not personally familiar 
with the situation at Meridian. I will look into it and see if we can’t 
get a joint utilization there. 

Mr. Wrnsteap. I was just wondering—and you may have justifica- 
tion—that you need what money you can get on more essential 
activities. 

General Twintnc. That is right. 

Mr. Wrnsreap. I have had it up with some of you but didn’t quite 
understand just why with that many and that much interest we 
couldn’t get a joint agreement for some of the fund to go—while the 
Army is now building its armory, to kind of pool the two funds to- 
gether and proceed with it. 

General Hatu. We will put the pressure on the Army, Mr. Winstead. 

Mr. Brooks. You get that down in Meridian. 

Mr. Winsteap. I don’t want them to hold it up. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Norblad. 
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Mr. Norsiap. Following up what Mr. Winstead was asking you 
about the 4-year men who then go out, they still have a 2-year obliga- 
tion, don’t they, or aren’t they still subject to the draft if they 
don't 

General Hauu. They have a 2-year obligation by law, Mr. Norblad. 

Mr. Norsap. Or they can’t be drafted ¢ 

General Hatt. No. 

Mr. Norsuap. 45-day, summer camp—— 

General Hatt. No, sir, as it applies to the Air Force it is a little 
complicated because it doesn’t apply to anyone who was already en- 
listed prior to the passage of the 1955 act. So at the present time 
although the individual has a 2-year legal ready obligation, there are 
no enforcement provisions. 

Mr. Norsiap. No enforcement. This 45-day camp thing doesn’t 
apply 

General Harty. It will apply after we get graduates from the Air 
Force. 

Mr. Norsuap. Yes. 

General Haut. Who enlisted subsequent to the passage of the act. 

Mr. Norsiap. Will the Draft Act apply then, too! Will he still be 
subject to the draft ? 

Mr. Ducanper. No. 

General Hatt. No. He will be subject to compulsory active duty 
for training. 

Mr. Norsiap. Yes. 

Mr. Morris was talking about the arbitrary 6-month period. I 
wonder if it isn’t necessary for us to keep in mind that there is a great 
difference between the Army where you have X number of men doing 
the same thing in an infantry unit and the Air Force where you have 
your specialties of flight engineers, mechanics and intelligence and 
operations and radar and the likes of that ? 

There is a varying length of training needed in the Air Force as 
against a standard need in the Army; is that correct ? 

~ Secret tary Quartes. That is exac tly the way we look at it, Mr. Nor- 
blad. 

General Hat, Yes. 

Mr. Norsiap. On page 5 of General Twining’s statement, the very 
last sentence there, you speak about resistance in many communities to 
the establishment of Reserve flying centers. I would be interested in 
your elaborating on that. 

General Twintne. Well, at some of the places airports are crowded, 
you know, and they don’t like to have a Reserve unit come in because 
it causes troubles with traffic and congestion. That is basically the 
reason. 

Mr. Norsiap. There is one in Oregon I can point to at the minute. 

General Twrntna. That isright. That isthe basic problem. 

Mr. Norstap. In other words, it is a commercial airport you are try- 
ing to operate from ? 

General Twrnntna. That is right. 

Mr. Norsiap. What about coming into a community where you have 
no facility and set up a Reserve base and operation—do you have any 
trouble with the communities ? 

General Twinnina. No. 
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Mr. Norwaxp. I see. 

Mr. Morris. Will the gentleman yield right there for just one ques- 
tion ¢ 

On that element of resentment there, is that on the element of danger 
or noise or both, or even other factors? I am curious to know why the 
communities w ould object. 

Secretary Quartes. I think it is complicated, Mr. Morris, but that it 
primarily involves the traffic problem on the commercial airport. That 
is the main thing that we find is an obstacle. 

Now in some communities, the matter of noise and other factors of 
that kind are emphasized, but I would say those are minor things in 
the problem. 

Mr. Morrts. Mr. Chairman, that is all. Thank you. 

Mr. Norsiap, Wait a minute. 

Mr. Brooxs. Excuse me. 

Mr. Norsiap. He asked me to yield. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

Mr. Norsiap. How much work are you people doing with the Navy 
in establishing joint training facilities as against your own individual 
facilities in communities throughout the country ¢ 

General Twrninc. Wherever we can we have the joint training 
facility. Sometimes you can’t have joint operations. But a lot of 
places we have. And I would say the trend is in that direction. 

Mr. Noreiap. Your basic requirements of operations and mechanics 
and runways and hardstands and fuel and everything else are 
identical ¢ 

General Twrnrnc. That is right. 

Mr. Norsiap. No matter what type of plane they are 

General Twrnitna. We do quite a bit of it and every day we are 
doing more. In the missile field we are getting pretty close together, 
too. 

Mr. Norsiap. I notice there was some planning in the Northwest 
recently where the Navy and the Air Force were going to get together 
for a Reserve site, which I thought was very commend: able, rather than 
having them individually. 

General Twinina. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Norziap. However; the Navy unfortunately withdrew and I 
haven't been able to find out why. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Secretary Quartes. If I might speak to that point. We were only 
yesterday dlise ussing with the Navy and with the congressional dele- 
gation of one of the Northwestern States exac tly this same thing, the 
establishment of a joint base with the Navy for the training of their 
Air Reserve and our Air National Guard, and we have their consent 
and this is going forward. 

Mr. Norsiap. Good. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr, Huddleston ? 

Mr. Huppiesron. No questions. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Secretary, I have a few more questions. We have 
just a few more minutes, too. 

I would like to ask—we have General Wilson here with us, too, now 
and didn’t have him when I was asking questions. 

When you give 11 weeks training to a reservist in the Air National 
Guard, and he would come out for any reason, what would be his status 
in reference to the draft? 
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General Witson. If he is a 17- to 1814-year-old boy he is joining the 
guard under section 6 (c) (2) (a) which ‘doesn’t require any period of 
active duty for training to have a draft-deferred status, but he is 
voluntarily taking 11 weeks tr: ining program and he returns to his 
unit for unit training, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. W: ell, if he should drop out for any reason, wouldn't 
he still be subject to the draft? 

General Wison. If he drops out; yes, sir. If he drops out, under 
the law he must serve satisfactorily, and by satisfactorily we require 
90 percent attendance at training assemblies and field training. He 
then loses his draft-deferred status once he leaves the unit. 

In many instances where there is a move—where his family moves 
to another location, if they have a guard unit they make arrangements 
for him to enlist in that guard unit there, and when he leaves this other 
station. 

Mr. Brooks. Of course, you probably let him know that if he drops 
out he would be subject to the draft. 

General Wixson. He is very familiar with that, sir, yes, sir. 
[ Laughter. ] 

Mr. Brooxs. That doesn’t take any enthusiasm away from him any- 
way. 

General Wiison. No, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. To comply with his drill regulations. 

General Witson. No, sir, it doesn’t. 

Mr. Brooks. I think you are doing an excellent job. Now I want 
to ask 2 or 3 more questions. How many—are you using section 261 
of the act in reference to 2-year recruitments? That is the 6-year 
program. 

General Hauru. No, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. You are not using that. The Navy is using that a 
great deal, and under that you take a man in the Reserve and you are 
supposed to give him 2 years active duty during some time of the 
period of his obligation as a reservist. But you are not using that sec- 
tion at all. Yours that come into your Reserve are coming in largely 
from what program ? 

General Hatu. Do you want me to handle it? 

Secretary Quares. Yes. 

General Haty. From active duty, Mr. Chairman, largely. 

Mr. Brooxs. But it is not the draft, is it ? 

General Hauu. I am sorry, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Is it through the draft program ? 

General Hauu. No, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. It is through the 4-year enlistment program ¢ 

General Hau. That is right. 

Mr. Brooks. And then you get them at the end of 4 years into the 

Reserve. 

(General Hall nods.) 

Mr. Brooks. Are you having any trouble getting them 100 percent 
in the Reserve ? 

General Hauu. Yes, sir. We are not manned to a satisfactory status 
at this time at all. 

Mr. Brooxs. Yes. Well, now, when they come after 4 years on 
active duty into the Reserve program, they then have two years in the 

Reserve program ? 
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General Hau. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. One year in the Ready Reserve and a year in the 
Standby Reserve. 

General Hau. That is right. 

Mr. Brooks. That is 2 years. 

General Hatu. One year in the Ready Reserve if they participate. 

Mr. Brooxs. Now under the program suggested, will your program 
be affected in any way by the new program ? How will it be : affected 

General Hau. I don’t know what you mean by “the new program.’ 

Mr. Brooks. By the program to go into effect April 1. Will it 
reduce the period during which you will have that man in the Ready 
Reserve or the Standby “Reserve, after 4 years active duty ? 

General Hat. No, sir, I don’ t think it has any effect on us at all. 

(Mr. Ducander aside.) 

Mr. Brooks. The directive you see before us, as Mr. Ducander—I 
will let him explain it to you because he is more familiar with it than 
I am—will reduce that time. Mr. Ducander, just how does that work ? 

Mr. Ducanprr. The new Army directive concerning a 4-year en- 
listee allows the person who is released from active service to go 
directly to the Standby Reserve. I think what the Chairman would 
like to know is do you intend to allow 4-year people for the sake of uni- 
formity—to go directly to the Standby Reserve or will you continue 
to retain them in the ‘Ready Reserve ? 

General Hatxi. We think we will need all that we can get for a 
minimum of 1 year participation in the Ready Reserve. 

Mr. Ducanper. So a 4-year enlistee in the Air Force upon release 
from active service will be required to stay in the — Reserve 2 
years unless he participates and then he will stay 1 year 

Mr. Brooks. No. 

General Harty. Under our present plan, yes. 

Mr. Brooks. Will it be 2 or 1 year in the Ready Reserve? 

General Hat. Two-year obligation, with 1 year participation in the 
Ready Reserve. 

Mr. Brooks. One year in the Ready Reserve and one year in the 
Standby Reserve. 

Mr. Ducanoer. If he participates. 

General Hat. Yes. 

Mr. Winsteap. Mr. Chairman, if I understand the Air Force pro- 
gram, anything short of that would wreck everything you fellows said 
you were for when we wrote the act, because your main argument was 
that you wanted these 4-year men in your Reserve force and if you 
were cut off right at the ‘end of 4 years it would totally ‘wreck what 
your past program was and what the Air Force wanted, is that 
correct ? 

General Hau. I think you will remember that the Air Force at the 
time of the hearings of the Reserve Forces Act very vigorously sup- 
ported a long period of Ready Reserve obligation because we wanted 
our Reserve basic: illy to be from people with that experience behind 
them. 

Mr. Wrnsteap. And you still want as many men as you can get of 
4 years’ training? 

‘General Hay. Absolutely. 

Mr. Winsteap. And balance off your Reserve component with at 
least 4 years of training. And if you cut right off at the end of 4 
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years on your Reserve program, it looks to me like it would totally 
wreck what you have been arguing for all thesa years in building a 
Reserve. 

Mr. Brooks. Don’t mistake me—and I know the General doesn’t-- 
I am not trying to urge them to cut down the period of training at all. 
I simply want to know how the new program would affect the Air 
Force Reserve or the Air National Guard. You don’t think that new 
program would affect you a great deal ? 

General Haux. I don’t anticipate that we will change our present 
concept of requirements, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. And you will get your men in the future under a 4- 
year enlistment in the Regular Establishment plus the 2 years of 
Reserve obligation, one in the Re sady and one in the Standby Reserve! 

General Haut. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Now the Air National Guard uses the 11 weeks active 
training program. You say, General, that has been found to be a 
satisfactory period of training? 

General Wirson. Very satisfactory, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooxs. Now what about men over 1814, do they have a differ- 
ent status in the Air National Guard ? 

General Witson. Men over 1814 that get in the guard are subject 
to the draft, except under certain directives put out by Selective Serv- 
ice that if they complete a period of 6 months’ active duty or 6 months’ 
schooling they get relief from that eligibility for the draft, so long as 
they serve satisfactorily, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. So actually a man over 1814, then, takes 6 months, isn’t 
that right ? 

General Witson. That is correct, sir, yes, sir, if he wants to be re- 
lieved of his draft eligible status, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. What percentage of men do you have, in that figure 
of over 1814, that take that 6 months? 

General Wirson. Sir, I do not have that figure at the present time. 

Mr. Brooxs. If you could get that, I would like ver y much to have it. 

General Wrison. I will, sir. I will furnish it for you. 

(General Wilson advises that the figure is 895 individuals who enlisted after 
attaining age 181% and subsequently completed 6 months or more of training 
with the Regular Air Force.) 

Mr. Wrwnsteap. If I may ask one question. If I understand your 
program, it is exactly what the Army National Guard is requesting 
at the present time for the training period of the Army National 
Guard. 

Mr. Brooxs. That is what I am trying to bring out, whether or 
not itis. But it is substantially that, isn’t it? A man over 1814 who 
goes into the Air National Guard in order to protect himself against 
the draft, if he drops out, has to have 6 months’ training. 

General Wiison. Over 181% he is classified 1-A. And we have 
some 3,000 of those people in our program at the present time that 
have enlisted at over 1814, with the understanding that they are draft 
vulnerable. Now if he goes to a service school, which several of them 
have—I don’t have the figure but I could get it—and has had 6 months 
of training under the selective service, new selective service, directive 
that is applied across the board, he would be eligible to be relieved of 
that draft status so long as he satisfactorily serves, sir. 
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Mr. Brooxs. Do you have many of them who don’t want to take it 
even then and are drafted or do you have 

General Wixson. No, sir; not too many. 

Mr. Brooks. Or do you have anybody drafted out of your service? 

General Witson. Yes, sir; we have had. . 

Mr. Winsteap. Mr. Chairman, may I ask—what percentage do you 
have to volunteer for the Regular Air Force? Do you have a high 
percentage of those ? 

General Witson. Yes, sir. We furnished last year around 4,300 
people from the Air National Guard that went into the Air Force. 
The year before it was almost 6,000. 

Mr. Winsreap. In other words, after they went into your program 
they liked the military well enough to join up with the Regular forces 
for a regular tenure of service ? 

General Wirson. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Winsteap. I would like to get this, Mr. Chairman. If they 
don’t have the figures, I would like to have the figures submitted on 
how your long-term enlistment compared in 1956 with 1955. If you 
don’t have them today, I would like to have those personally. 

General Hatt. We may have somebody here that can answer that. 

Secretary Quartes. The long-term enlistment in the Regular Air 
Force, you are asking, Mr. Winstead ? 

Mr. Wrwnsteap. In the Regular Air Force and also in the Reserve 
establishment. I would like to have that personally. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, if you can get that later, General Hall, we can 
put it in the record. 

General Hat. All right. 

Mr. Brooks. Now let me finish with what I was leading up to here. 
I think you did say that you had occasion to apply the provisions of 
the requirement regarding 45 days field duty when there is a failure 
on the part of the individual to satisfactorily train during the year; is 
that right ? 

General Hat. I will take that. 

Mr. Brooks. And you haven’t used that yet. 

General Hatz. Sir, we have not yet accrued anyone with that obliga- 
tion, so there has been no opportunity for test of any kind. 

Mr. Brooks. There is no requirement on, is that the reason you 
haven’t used it ? 

General Haru. No, sir. One of the reasons we haven’t used it is 
that it isn’t legal yet. 

Mr. Ducanper. For your people. 

General Harty. Until 1959. 

Mr. Brooks. For your people, that is right, because you have 4-year 
enlistments. 

General Hatz. That is right. 

Mr. Brooxs. What about the guard? Do you have disciplinary 
problems in the Air National Guard ? 

General Wison. No, sir. I would say we have very few if at all, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, suppose the situation was worked out this way, 
that for men from 17 to 1814 you would have 11 weeks’ mandatory 
active duty upon the entrance in the guard and 414 years in the Reserve 
or in the National Guard, and the balance in the Standby Reserve— 
that is the total obligation. 
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Now, that would be substantially what you are already doing; is 
it not ? 

General Wiison. Sir, right now people that get in the guard take 
the 11 weeks’ basic training program. They have to serve until age 28. 

In other words, they have not reduced their obligation because, 
under the amendment to 6 (c) (2) (a), it says 3 or more months, and 
therefore, the 11-week program does not Ms the obligation of the 
individual. 

So we have him until he is age 28, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Wouldn’t you be in better shape in the Air Guard if 
your men instead of taking 11 weeks’ mandatory active duty took 12 
weeks ? 

General Wizson. No, sir. 

The program that we have right now is for—I mean there was no 
special 11-weeks’ program set up for the guard. That just happened 
to be the Air Force original period of basic training. 

Secretary Quaries. The regular. 

General Witson. The same in the Regular Establishment. 

And it has been that way since 1952, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. But that man 

General Wiison. We expect that later on as this man becomes quali- 
fied for a skilled job he will go on to technical schools from 3 to 18 
months, which would later on qualify him for reduction of his obliga- 
tion. 

Mr. Brooxs. You would rather have him for 11 weeks’ training 
than for 12 weeks’ training ? 

General Witson. Well, I would say—the only reason for the 12 
weeks would be the reduction of obligation, Mr. C ‘hair man. 

Mr. Brooxs, Well, that is correct, and would give him some pro- 
tection against the draft. 

General Wirson. Well, as long as he so serves satisfactorily, in the 
guard unit, after taking a per iod of training, he is exempt or he is 
deferred from the draft. 

I have never quarreled—I have never based any training program 
merely for the reduction of obligation, because to this date, I have 
never had anybody that has talked pertaining to the reduction of 
obligation, You see, Mr, Chairman, we enlist these boys from 17 
to 1814. 

The average age is about 18. When he has completed 8 years he is 
26 years of age. “Under the present Presidential proclamation nobody 
is being drafted above 26. 

So unless there is an all-out emergency or a change, after he is 26 
years of age, he wouldn’t be eligible anyway. 

Mr. Brooks. That is right. 

But by having the 3 months—in other words, 12 weeks—he would 
then not be subjec t to the draft. 

General Wiison. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. In the event he fell out for any reason. 

General Witson. And it might be some advantage. 

Mr. Brooxs. You mean which one would be some advantage? 

General Witson. The 3 months might be some advantage. 

Mr. Brooks. Some advantage to the individual. 

General Wiison. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Brooks. Now, I think that covers—you had a question ? 

Mr. Norsuap. I had one. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

Mr. Norsiap. One matter I overlooked asking General Hall. You 
will recall the sad situation we had in 1950, This committee reviewed 
it. It was when the Korean incident came along. We found that the 
Reserve cards and files of these men had not been kept up. A typical 
example was a man who had come out of World War IT as a truck 
driver, and who was still listed as a truck driver, but he had gone to a 
technical school and he was one of the best young engineers in the 
United States, a mechanical engineer or something, and he was driv- 
ing a truck, At that time, Mrs. Rosenberg was in charge of Reserve 
activities for the Defense Department, and. she said “Never ag gain, we 
are going to keep a very close tab on these men, their specialties, their 
hometow) ns, their addresses—everything, so we have a file that is right 
active and up to date.” 

Now, on page 2 of the statement here, I noticed you mailed out 
more 79,000 letters to Reserve officers. Out of that, 2,500 retired, 
18,000 resigned and 5,000 letters bounced back, they couldn’t even 
reach the people. 

It seems to me we are in a worse situation on our personnel or your 
filing system as to reserves than you ever dreamed of in 1950, and 
Heaven knows that caused a lot of commotion across the countr 

General Hav. No, sir. I think probably if we had coupaitable 
figures for 1950 it would even be grimmer than shows up here. 

Mr. Norsiap. Well, this certainly isn’t good. 

General Twrn1nc. That is right. 

General Hatt. Remember, now, this is time gone by. This was 
one of the first activities of a new function set up in the Air Force 
Reserve called the Air Reserve Records Center. 

Today, we have concentrated at the Air Reserve Records Center all 
of the records of inactive duty reservists. 

And that means they have one place to look. It also means that 
those files are being cared for by experts in the business, not someone 
who is just doing it as an additional duty of some kind. 

This is a new activity. I think it is about 214 years old now. And 
the results have been, ‘T can say, very, very gr atifying to us. 

You can walk in there today—we are not satisfied by any manner 
of means. But I have personally walked into the Center, and asked 
for a master file, and have had it placed in my hands within 20 seconds. 
Now, I have been with this program long enough to know what it used 
to be like. And on the average, I would say that I would have con- 
sidered myself lucky several years ago to get it in 20 weeks. 

Mr. Norsiap. Well, the thing that distresses me is here some 6 or 
7 years ago the Defense Department said they had learned their 
lesson on not keeping up with their men. I have forgotten the solu- 
tion Mrs. Rosenberg gave us. It seems to me she indicated a card 
would go out toa Reservist ever y 6 months, to bring you up to date 
on his present address, on his education, his change of job, his change 
of location and so on, so it could be up to date. 

And apparently that promise of 6 years ago amounted to nothing. 
You have done nothing about it. 
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General Hau. No, it is not a ease of doing nothing about it. It 
is just a case of _ getting the job completed. 

Mr. Norstap. I don’t see the difference, ane { Laughter. | 

General Haxx. Well, I think—as I say—the figures would have 
been even worse at that time period. But in 1951 I believe it was we 
had our first actual physical survey, where we tried to bring every 
reservist before a survey board, and that did a lot. 

And then we instituted, as Mrs. Rosenberg said, the 6 months system, 
and that helped a lot. But we still, until we got this central Air Re- 
serve Records Center established, had an awful lot to do and I think 
we are on our way of getting it done. 

Mr. Norsxap. I am glad ‘after 6 years you are getting under way. I 
admire you as a lawyer because the way you twist and shade those: 
words is very good. 

Mr. Brooxs. I have one more question to ask, of General Wilson 
again. 

Now, as I understand the Air National Guard has no objection to 11 
weeks training. 

General Witson. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. And that is for men between 17 and 18%, 

General Wutson. That is correct. 

Mr. Brooxs. Now men above 18%: you have no objection to 6 months 
training. 

General Wiison. No objection to the individual if he can find time 
to go to the 6 months training program and is taking a technical course 
that will qualify him for his assignment in the unit, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. And that would be on a volunteer basis. 

General Witson. On a volunteer basis, yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. And then the 2 year inductee would still have—but 
you don’t have the 2 year inductees. 

General Witson. No, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. Nothing but 4 years. We have covered that. 

Well, that is what is running through my mind, whether a trial as 
far as the Air National Guard is concerned of that program would 
not hurt you at all; isn’t that true? 

Mr. Ducanper. The Air Guard is already doing it. 

Mr. Brooxs. For a limited time, to see how it works. 

General Witson. No, sir. 

Mr. Winsreap. Now will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Brooks. I yield to Mr. Winstead. 

Mr. Winsreap. This new order, if you put into effect—would you 
then be required to change your 11 weeks training to 6 months? 

General Witson. No,sir. Iam operating under a directive from the 
Department of Defense which authorizes that if the training program 
established for the Air Guard is less than 6 months it must also be less 
than 3 consecutive months. And that has been approved and is the 
approved program for the guard. 

Mr. Winsreap. This new order, as I understand it, after all this 
testimony, doesn’t apply to anybody in the world except the Army 
National Guard. 

General Wiison. Right, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. That issubstantially it. 
Mr. WinstEap. That is what it is essentially. 
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Mr. Brooks. In the Guard, it applies largely to the 17 to 18% 
groups. 

Mr. Wrvsreap. That is the only difference between the National 
Guard Bureau and the whole outfit. The only difference is the 11 
weeks or the 6 months for men from 17 to 18% in the Army national 
guard, And all this other talk and argument is off the subject, except 
to bri ing us up to date on what our Reserve program is. 

The new order has created the controversy. 

Mr. Brooks. So far as the Air Guard is concerned, the 11 weeks 
mandatory duty, active duty, for the 17 to 18% is satisfactory 2 

General Witson. That is right. 

Mr. Brooks. And the 6-month training given to guardsmen—you 
would put that on a voluntary rather than a compulsory basis? 

General Witson. Yes, sir. 

I already have people in a program of longer than 3 weeks, as over 
53 percent of the new people that we got go to technical schools of 
longer period, varying from 4 to 18 months. 

Secretary Quarues. Six months. 

Mr. Brooxs. You said 6 weeks, but you meant 6 months, 

General Wiison. Six months, I am sorry. 

Mr. Brooks. So if that were put on a compulsory basis, it wouldn’t 
hurt you, either. 

General Witson. On which, sir? 

Mr. Brooxs. The 6 months on a compulsory basis. 

General Wiison. On the 17 to 1814? 

Mr. Ducanper. Above 1814. 

Mr. Brooks. Above 1814. 

General Witson. No, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. No, sir. If they want to be deferred or be exempt from 
the draft under the selective service directive, they must talke 6 months. 

Mr. Brooxs. What is running through my mind is this. If your 17 
to 1814 get the 11 weeks’ training, and that is mandatory, and your 
1814 and above get at least 6 months’ training, that would not hurt 
you? 

General Witson. No, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. If that were all put on a trial basis, and we checked 
back here we will say the first of next year to see how that was working 
as far as the Air Guard is concerned, you would have no objection to 
it at all. 

General Witson. No objections. 

Mr. Brooks. So our problem is limited to working the matter out 
with the National Guard itself, rather than the Air National Guard. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Morris? 

Mr. Morris. If the gentleman will yield for just a moment. I know 
we are running out of time here. 

Now, if that be true and as I understand it, and have understood 
it all through these hearings—and I haven’t finally made up my mind 
at all, but I will just ask this certain question. If that be true—now, 
we are getting down to the real crux of it, as I understand it. The 

real emergency as I understand, if we should have conflict, would be 
inthe Air Force. That would be the real emergency. 

Secretary Quartes. We believe that. 
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Mr. Morris. All right. There is no question about it. All right, if 
the real emergency is in the Air Force why is there such a great emer- 
gency that the Army needs the 6 months’ training? 

That is the point I want to get cleared up. [Laughter ] 

Secretary Quaries. May I just say that while we believe the emer- 
gency is in the Air Force in the sense that the air battle would be the 
thing that we had to take the brunt of in the first few hours or the 
first few days, I didn’t, of course, mean to downgrade the Army and 
the requirements for an Army. 

And I wouldn’t like to have had my response construed as implying 
they don’t need the 6 months that they have talked about. 

I merely want to say that we think our problem is different and we 
think we are accomplishing their objectives in a different way, that 
isa satisfactory way from the Air Force standpoint. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Secretary, I was not trying to put words in your 
mouth. And I was not asking you for a suggestion. 

Secretary Quartes. No, sir. 

Mr. Morris. Particularly. Iam just making my own suggestion. 

Secretary Quarues. All right,sir. Thank you. 

Mr. Morris. I want the record to show that I can’t, at this time, 
quite see why there would be such a grave emergency existing that we 
should require this 6 months’ training and a departure from what we 
have had before in the Army, when the real emergency is in the air, 
and the air is satisfied with their present program. 

At this time. I may change my mind beifbre this is over, but that 
is my present thinking. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, one more question. What about SAC? 

Is SAC going to use—is it sold on using the Reserve Forces? 

General Twrntne. SAC—the position of Strategic Air Command is 
different. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

General Twintna. SAC isa Ready force that must move out prompt- 
ly when the whistle blows. So naturally, they will not be particularly 
interested in Reserve units of the type we were talking about this 
morning. But the Strategic Air Command is very much interested 
in these mobilization assignees and all these other people we have in 
the Reserve program. 

Mr. Brooxs. They will come—the mobilization assignees must come 
from the Reserves. 

General Twininc. Well, over 50 percent of the officers of the stra- 
tegic force today are Reserve officers, and they are fine crews. 

Mr. Brooxs. SAC realizes the importance, then. 

General Twintnc. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Of having your reserves individually available. 

General Twintnc. This Reserve Corps is very important to the 
Strategic Air Command. 

Mr. Brooks. I am glad to have that. 

Now, any further questions? It isa little after 12 o’clock. 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Brooxs. We want to thank—Mr. Secretary, you have some- 
thing? 

Secretary Quarts. Well, I think it would help the record to add, 
along General Twining’s response, that the Strategic Air Command 
has mobilization requirements for some 30,000 assignees. I want to 
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make it clear that the lack of interest is in Reserve units, but he has 
a very substantial interest in Reserve assignees to his program. 

Mr. Brooxs. Who do you mean when you say “he”? You mean 
SAC? 

Secretary Quarters. The commander in chief of the Strategic Air 
Command, General LeMay. 

Mr. Brooxs. General LeMay; yes. 

That is what I wanted to know. 

And so if there is no further question, Mr. Secretary, General Twin- 
ing, General Wilson, and General Hall, we appreciate very much 
your appearance here. 

Now General Hall, you have a very fine statement. We are going 
to have to adjourn until Monday a week from today. It will be about 
10 days. I am wondering this, if you would be available during the 
rest of the hearing, and whether or not you would like to file your state- 
ment in the record and later on be available for questions / 

General Haru. I would be available any time. 

Mr. Brooks. What would you think. 

General Hautu. Any time, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. It would put it altogether there, as an Air Force pro- 
gram. And if there is no objection, we can file his statement in the 
record. 

Mr. Ducanoer. Yes, sir. 

(The statement of General Hall is as follows:) 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it is a pleasure to be able to 
report to you on the implementation of the Reserve Forces Act of 1955 by the 
Air Force, especially since the past 2 years have witnessed rewarding improve- 
ments in the Air Force Reserve and Air National Guard. 

The enactment of Public Law 305, The Reserve Forces Act of 1955, authorized 
an increase in the Reserve structure of Ready Reservists from 1,500,000 to 
2,900,000. 

The target date for the buildup in the Ready Reserve is end fiscal year 1960. 
The Air Force’s portion of this 2,900,000 was established as follows: 





Bde Force Rett VO icici cccttiiittiwaciciten cn nde ie Fae 247, 719 
Ale Matiobe® Guar eh ea eR Se ce Se 101, 281 
ROG ee aves in belenssardintacane WAAC OIA oe el ee abs ed ie 349, 000 


When the law was enacted on August 9, 1955, the numerical status of the Air 
Force Reserve components as of July 31, 1955 was as follows: 


Air Force Reserve, Drill nay statue issu. celui oud 52, 364 
Hon pay: Slats 2k. ei eee ecb aie Belek 198, 971 
Air National Guard, Drill pay statusies2 i nostic ea cul_s 61, 008 
WOR PRY SOCOM. ssi leh dele) Bh a ea 0 


The Air Force had then, Reserve components with a total personnel strength 
of 312,343. 

Although the Air Force was authorized a total of 349,000 by the Reserve Forces 
Act of 1955, the present mobilization day requirement for the Reserve components 
of the Air Force now stands at 314,000, which includes 91,300 for the Air National 

yuard and 222,700 in the Air Force Reserve. 

The reduction reflected here is due, mainly, to the withdrawal of 35,000 
SCARWAF (special category Army with Air Force) spaces from the Air Force 
Reserve. 

As of December 31, 1956, our strength in the Reserve components was Air Force 
Reserve: Pay status, 60,361; nonpay status, 323,345. Air National Guard: Pay 
Status, 64,880; nonpay status, 0. The total number in pay status was 125,241, 

In our nonpay status of 323,345, there are 25,597 people in the category “Ready” 
who are not participating in a pay-status program. This is believed to be a very 
healthy situation and it provides a pool of Ready Reservists to recruit for our 
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Reserve units and paid programs which will provide a more effective M-day 
-apability. 

This is reflected by the increase in the pay-status group of 6300 in last 12 
months. 

Insofar as inactive duty training for the Air Force Reserve is concerned, there 
have been no major changes in the programs since the enactment of the Reserve 
Forces Act of 1955. The Air Force feels that the programs now being conducted 
are adequate to maintain the proficiency of our Air Force Reserve personnel re- 
quired in the event of emergency. 

It should be pointed out that the Air Force received authority for a maximum 
of 36 additional paid inactive duty drills for air crew personnel in our Reserve 
units (Category A), and a total of 48 paid inactive duty drills for mobilization 
assignees who hold aeronautical ratings and are maintaining flying proficiency. 
Pay was also authorized for all of the 24 inactive duty drills schedules for 
other mobilization assignees who require inactive duty training. 

As General Twining has pointed out, the Air Force has instituted, on a limited 
scale, a program for the enlistment of nonprior service men in Air Reserve units 
(under the provisions of Sec. 262, Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952, as amended, 
by the Reserve Forces Act of 1955) to assist in the manning of lower grade posi- 
tions. Air Force Reserve airmen enlisted under this program undergo basic 
training and, where appropriate, technical training in the same manner and 
in the same schools as our Regular Air Force airmen. 

All are required to perform active duty training for at least 6 months. Those 
not requiring technical training spend 11 weeks at Lackland Air Force Base, 
Tex., undergoing basic training. They are then reassigned to an active Air Force 
unit to take on-the-job training for the remainder of their active duty. In some 
instances, more than 6 months are required to complete technical courses and 
the individuals concerned are mude aware of this fact prior to their enlistments. 
As was stated by General Twining, we plan to recruit about 2,500 of these young 
men by July 1, 1957. 

With respect to the Air Reserve Center program, there are presently 93 Air 
Reserve centers activated, of a programed 107. 

The activation of the remaining 14 centers has been temporarily deferred. It 
is possible that studies now going on may reveal that there is no necessity for the 
activation of any additional centers since we may meet our mobilization require- 
ments through the maximum utilization of the existing 98 centers. 

Eighty-seven of these centers will continue to occupy leased, Government- 
owned or donated space as we feel that priority of construction of permanent 
facilities must remain with the flying units since these units cannot ever reach 
the desired degree of combat capability without the provision of the required 
operational and maintenance facilities. 

Permanent facilities have been constructed or are now under construction for 
six of our Air Reserve centers: Albany, N. Y.; Fort Worth, Tex.; West Los 
Angeles, Calif.; Charlotte, N. C.; Shreveport, La.; Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Some of the space occupied by our nonflying centers is completely inadequate 
but temporary corrective action, generally low cost in nature, is being taken so 
that satisfactory training may be conducted without diverting construction funds 
at this time from the higher priority flying program. 

The requirement for flying units remains at 61 locations as reported to this 
committee last year. Currently flying training is being conducted at 37 of these 
locations from complete or partially completed facilities. Three other squadron 
locations will come into being prior to the end of this fiscal year which will 
bring the total up to 40. These locations are Alvin Callendar, La.; Youngstown, 
Ohio, and Evansville, Ind. 

Construction funds have been programed for fiscal year 1958 in the amount of 
approximately $45 million. This will permit the construction of those limited 
facilities required to enable activation of units at the remaining locations and 
see those units through the initial manning, organization, and equipping phases. 
The other required facilities will be programed in subsequent fiscal years so 
as to become available as required with the normal development of the unit. 

The 84th Congress in its second session approved a Reserve military con- 
struction program of approximately $40 million and indicated that the amount 
of funding to be applied for Reserve facilities should be in the same proportion 
as the total amount appropriated was to the total approved program. 

In effect, this established approximately $30 million, as the minimum amount 
which was to be expended for Reserve construction during the current fiscal 
year. It is pleasing to report that as of this date, the Air Force has requested 
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apportionment of $33.861 million for Reserve construction. Approximately 
$20 million of this amount has been released to the field and apportionment 
action on the remaining $14 million is expected in the near future. The bulk 
of these funds is being utilized to construct facilities at 8 new flying unit loca- 
tions and the remainder is being used to complete construction of facilities at 
7 other locations where partial facilities had been ynreviously provided. 

Insofar as equipment other than aircraft is concerned, the existing Reserve 
flying units have in their possession about 58 percent of their authorized units 
have in their possession about 58 percent of their authorized unit essential equip- 
ment. It is difficult to forecast equipping levels in the future since moderniza- 
tion of the force, availability of storage facilities and other factors all affect 
the equipping status of these units. However, it is planned that all of our 
units will be in place and fully equipped with modern aircraft by end of fiscal 
year 1960. 

The equipment required by our nonflying centers consists almost entirely of 
training aids, mockups, and classroom materials and no real difficulties have 
been experienced in the procurement of these items. 

The Reserve forces have had little or no recruitment difficulty in filling officer 
positions. There are sufficient trained officers leaving active duty who desire 
to and «0 narticinate. 

In addition, there is a direct appointment program for a few critical skill 
personnel such as chaplains, doctors, and lawyers. 

Advanced AFROTC cadets who become either physically disqualified for flying 
or who are screened from flying-training assignments through aptitude testing in 
this new program may be assigned for 6-month active duty for training and 
then subsequently assigned to Reserve component units on a required-participa- 
tion basis. 

Filling airman positions has been a different matter. The Air Force Reserve 
has had a shortage of participating airmen for some time. In an effort to fill 
these shortages a much-publicized nationwide recruiting drive was conducted 
last year known as Operation Buildup. This gained a great deal of public 
understanding and good will for the Reserve forces but, with only 2,600 re- 
cruited, was not the success hoped for. 

A problem worrying us a great deal in the past was the advancing average 
age of our Reserve pilots. This trend has now been reversed. The average age 
of the Air Force Reserve tactical pilot is now 32 years and that of the guard 
pilot 29.8. This 4-year age difference between the pilots of these components is 
due to a special pilot-training program for the Air National Guard. Under this 
program they are given annual quotas in USAF pilot-training schools for their 
own candidates. Upon graduation, these young pilots return to their ANG unit 
of assignment. Their average age is 22. 

The Air Force Reserve recruits entirely from those pilots released from active 
service, with an average age of 28. The higher age level of this resource is 
offset by the much higher experience level gained while on active duty. 

The projected release of pilots from active service is as follows: 

Fiscal year 1958, 4,100; fiscal year 1959, 3,600; and fiscal year 1960, 2,200. 
This potential, added to the existing pool, will be more than adequate to fill 
the foreseeable requirements. 

The Air National Guard through its previously mentioned training program 
expects to produce pilots in the following numbers: Fiscal year 1957, 460; fiscal 
year 1958, 494; fiscal year 1959, 350; fiscal year 1960, 250. 

It appears that the Reserve pilot inventory will be more than adequate to 
maintain the influx of young men and it is expected that the average age will 
continue downward. 

The aircraft equipping program in the Reserve wings has made tremendous 
strides in the last year, and during the last 6 months in particular. In accord- 
ance with wartime requirements and aircraft made available we have redesig- 
nated 2 tactical bomber wings in the Air Force Reserve and 3 fighter bomber 
wings to troop carrier wings. 

The Reserve is, for the sake of economy and standardization of equipment, 
concentrating the 200 plus C-46’s in the program in the Western United States 
(near the C-46 contract repair and modification facilities), and the C—119’s in 
the Eastern United States nearer the source of spare parts, which is the Fair- 
child Aircraft Corp. 

This redesignation of wings added to the 13 troop carrier wings already in 
being gives the Air Force Reserve a structure of 18 troop carrier wings, 6 fighter 
bomber wings, and 3 air rescue squadrons. 
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There are in sight sufficient F-86H sabrejets to equip all of Air Force Reserve 

hter bomber wings. 
= may be of atespue that Air Force Reserve rescue squadron, at Miami, Fla., 
rescued three survivors from the Caribbean Sea after a recent SAC B—47 crash. 

Also, the 302d Troop Carrier Wing (M), Air Force Reserve, won the Reserve 
troop carrier rodeo heid at Bakalar Air Force Base, Ind., in October 1956. This 
competition was an air drop of equipment based on the CARP plan (computed 
air release point), in which the aircrew, to be successful, must fly a course con- 
sisting of several different leugths and headings at precise altitudes, airspeeds, 
aud time in order to be over the drop area at a precomputed drop time. Any 
variation from altitude, headings, airspeeds, and error in dropping of equipment 
counts against the aircrew. 

This exercise is planned to be an annual event in the future. 

The progress wade by the fighter bomber units of the Air Force Reserve was 
indicated by the initiation of a Reserve forces gunnery meet in 1956. This meet 
was won by the 440th Fighter Bomber Wing (AFR) based at Minneapolis-St. 
Paul Airport, Minneapolis, Minn. 

The mobilization assignee program is one of on-the-job training wherein the 
assignee is supervised by an individual in the active force. In the nonflying 
Air Reserve center specialized training program, which is more in line with a 
“classroom” concept, qualified instructors are obtained from three sources: active 
duty personnel, reservists not on extended active duty, and through contracts 
with civilian educational institutions. 

At the present time, approximately 47 percent of the specialized trainees are 
receiving contract instruction, 51 percent are taught by Air Force reservists not 
on active duty and the remainder—about 2 percent—by active duty personnel. 
A considerable saving is realized by using contract and Reserve instructors 
where possible rather than assigning full-time active duty instructors to the Air 
Reserve centers. 

There are now slightly more than 28,000 personnel in the Air Reserve center 
Specialized training program and nearly 5,500 mobilization assignees who par- 
ticipate in inactive duty training. As of June 30, 1957, the Reserve plans to 
have about 6,000 mobilization assignees and 30,000 specialized trainees partici- 
pating in inactive duty training. 

With respect to manpower, it is believed that the manpower resources are 
available to man the M-day requirements with reservists well trained in their 
specialtv. This belief is predicated on three factors: 

(a) The continuing input to the Ready Reserve of obligors who are released 
from active duty. These obligors who are qualified in their specialty will be 
selectively assigned to vacancies in the Reserve, Air National Guard, ard major 
Air command units in accordance with the mobilization requirements. This se- 
lective assignment program began in June 1956 and 17,771 obligors are presently 
assirned to these vacancies. Any obligor will remain selectively assigned until 
another obligor with the same specialty code is available as a replacement. In 
no case will the selective assignee be retained after he has lost his proficiency. 
The Reserve is planning to issue “vest pocket orders” to those obligors who are 
selective'y assigned directivg them to report immediately to their units of assign- 
ment in the event of mobilization. 

(b) The Reserve now bas the 6-month training program which will provide 
a source of manpower to fill the vacancies in the lower grades of Reserve units. 

(c) Since we have more officers desiring a Ready status than we have vacan- 
cies, and have a continuirg flow of trained obligated airmen coming off active 
duty annually, it is felt that. on the whole, there will be sufficient manpower 
availah'e to meet the needs of the Air Reserve forces. 

In view of the above facts we believe that our manpower resources will be suf- 
ficient to man the mobilization requirements. 

This statement can aptly be concluded by reference to a pending plan which 
can make for substantial economies and at the same time assure greater effec- 
tiveness in the Air Force Reserve. It is known as the Air technician plan and 
is simi'ar in almost all respects to a plan that has been an outstanding success 
in the Air National Guard for some years. 

Briefly, it consists of employing civilians for support and administrative du- 
ties with Reserve units instead of the active duty duty personnel who now per- 
form them. These civilians would themselves be members of the Reserve unit 
they would administer in their civilian capacity and would be mobilized imme- 
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diately in case of emergency. This plan is now with the Civil Service Commis- 
sion and the Air Iorce has requested early approval. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to thank you and the members of this committee for the 
opportunity to appear here today and discuss the actions which the Air Force has 
taken to implement the Reserve Forces Act of 1955. 


Mr. Brooxs. What about General Wilson ? 

General Witson. Whatever the committee wishes. 

Mr. Brooks. Would that be all right? I will tell you this, I think 
the committee is impressed very much by your program. So if there is 
no objection, we will file your statement. 

(‘The statement above referred to is as follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 


Mr. Brooks and members of the committee, I appreciate the opportunity to 
appear before you again and I propose to take advantage of the time you are 
granting me to describe what we in the Air National Guard are doing to advance 
the defense capability of the United States and what some of our accomplish- 
ments to date have been. 

Mr. Quarles outlined our basic mission when he said it is necessary to have 
a reserve “so organized and trained as units that they can be speedily mobilized 
to reenforce the active forces in combat or to man defense operations at home.” 
The Honorable Secretary very aptly restated what has been the traditional aim 
of the National Guard and, since its inception, the aim of the Air National 
Guard. 

We in the Air National Guard realize that to have a Ready Reserve capable 
of operating alone as well as being instantly integrated into the active Air 
Force, we must have our personne] immediately available, trained and equipped 
to the standard of the parent service. To further this concept of instant readi- 
ness, we have established criteria of availability based on the possibility of any 
attack and we are continually screening out of the guard those individuals con- 
sidered ineffective or not immediately available for mobilization due to civic, 
occupational, or Social responsibilities. 

To match the Air Force as closely as possible in quality of personnel, selection 
standards for both officers and airmen have been geared to the Active Estab- 
lishment. Procurement of new pilots is limited to the output of the Air National 
Guard pilot training program or to those Reserve officers recently released from 
active duty with particular emphasis placed on jet qualified personnel. In the 
past, we have probably been slightly less elective on our airmen than the United 
States Air Force, but as we near our peak manning level, we are steadily increas- 
ing our selectivity as well as improving the quality of our personnel inventory 
by retention of our previously trained men and by intensive training of our new 
recruits. Since September 1955, the Air National Guard has been using the 
identical tests as the Air Force in determining qualifications for advancement 
to higher skill levels. 

Our reenlistment rate jumped from 55 percent in 1954 to 71 percent in 1955, 
and reached an all-time high of 838 percent in 1956. Keeping the trained men, 
coupled with a low attrition rate of only 23 percent and increased recruiting 
from the pool of recently released active-duty airmen, is paying dividends in 
improved performance of our personnel at all levels. 

Believe me, gentlemen, it has not all been roses and honey in reaching our 
present level of ability. I would like to pause here in extolling our virtues and 
give credit unhesitatingly to the Department of the Air Force for the support 
given us. Since the beginning of the Air National Guard, the sound guidance 
and the practical policies of the United States Air Force have been of immeas- 
urable assistance. 

Practical examples of the help we receive are numerous, but I specifically 
would like to treat on the subject of training. As you know, on a part-time 
basis, getting over the hump of basic training or learning technical skills by 
on-the-job training is a slow business that would leave us vulnerable to enemy 
attack for too long. The Air Force has helped us over this stumbling block by 
freely throwing open the doors of their basic and technical training schools. 

The Air National Guard training policy is based on the personnel structure 
of the post-Korean Air National Guard and takes into consideration the skill 
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level of the senior airmen and noncommissioned officers comprising the hard 
core of air technician and active duty trained key personnel. 

Our input of new blood is being reduced each year as the units approach 
the fully manned level. Selection of enlistees is being based on a determination 
of skill requirements. Maximum recruitment effort is being directed toward 
pretrained personnel released from the active Air Force or those individuals 
having civilian acquired skills which are also used by the Air Force. 

However, to provide a balanced force with respect to age and grade, the 
remainder of the annual input requirement must be recruited from untrained 
non-prior-service personnel. These men will be conditioned for membership 
in the Air National Guard by a progressive plan of training in an active-duty 
status with the Regular Air Force and concentrated on-the-job training within the 
units where technical schools are nonexistent, not available, or not required. 

This training plan is presently in vogue and operates essentially parallel to 
the plan of the active establishment. Basic training of non-prior-service men 
of the Air National Guard is given in conjunction with the program for like 
personnel entering the Regular Air Force. The course is designed to provide 
instructions in those fundamental principles of military conduct determined by 
past experience to be necessary and beneficial for an understanding and apprecia- 
tion of Air Force life. 

As an example, the training includes courses in customs and courtesies of 
the service, personal hygiene, citizenship, conservation of clothing and equip- 
ment, survival training, and weapons and marksmanship. I have the complete 
list of all other courses covered if the committee would like to review it. 

This training is of sufficient duration to lay the groundwork for progression 
into the technical skills of the man’s selected Air Force specialty. A concen- 
trated 11-week period of training has been found to be of greater benefit both 
in course content and time required than the approximate 12-month course pre- 
viously conducted at the home base on a part-time inactive-duty basis. 

Subsequent to the completion of basic training, the Air National Guard air- 
man enters the Air Force technical training schools in an active-duty status or is 
given-on-the-job training in his selected career field. 

On-the-job training at the home base is under the guidance of highly skilled 
well-qualified officiers and senior non-commissioned officers. When the new air- 
man has progressed through the apprentice skill level, he is eligible for advanced 
technical training offered in an active duty status at Air Force technical schools. 

The following tabulation shows the extent to which the air guard has used the 
Air Force training facilities for both officers and airmen in basic and technical 
training courses since the first units returned to State control in July 1952. 


Fiseal year: Number 
hh a ick rd Rh adh iiss dies uti OSS ae ee ae ae 

ak ae a al a ee ee es bial os 1, 565 

a a ed fh Te eT 
I th A aa ted LD 7, 345 

Ai le et a a a a de 8, 338 
NR Ea EE ce Be ed inkaecbiethahicse Wak ae 


We expect to train approximately 13,300 this year for a grand total of 36,000 
by June 30, 1957. 

The manning of Air National Guard units is approaching 80 percent and, 
except for reorganizations during the past year, would be even higher. The 
majority of our skilled and advanced level jobs are filled with prior-service per- 
sonnel or individuals who, through technical training or civilian acquired pro- 
ficiency, have qualified in their military specialty. Consequently, most non-prior- 
service men now being enlisted are initially scheduled to fill soft-skill jobs which 
do not require more than 11 weeks’ training. Additional training will be avail 
able for these airmen as vacancies occur and they are in line for advancement. 

As I previously said, the Air National Guard adopted without modification 
the Air Force system of testing airmen prior to upgrading them in their special- 
ties. This assures that our airmen are well qualified before they are advanced 
from the semiskilled to skilled level. The Air National Guard program, which 
requires the recruit airman, as well as the highly skilled crew member, to meet 
Air Force preficiency standards, has proven its merit. 

The advantages offered by this sound program of training are beneficial to the 
guard and acceptable to the individuals concerned. This latter statement was 
well borne out recently on the occasion when all adjutants general of the various 
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States, realizing the advantages of this training program to increase combat 
effectiveness of the units, voluntarily placed into effect acceptance of a period of 
active-duty training as a condition of enlistment in the Air National Guard. 

As a logical outgrowth of a sound training program, we have achieved certain 
successes. I would like to acquaint you with a few of the accomplishments of the 
Air National Guard—accomplishments due, primarily, to the devotion to duty 
of many of our unsung weekend warriors who have had their military ability 
sharpened by well-supported individual and unit-training programs. 

I hardly need to mention manning, as that has never been a problem and meet- 
ing our program at 100 percent is almost routine, but well-manned units are a 
necessity to other accomplishments. 

We presently have 20 installations where the Air National Guard has pilots 
and aircraft on 5-minute runway alert as part of the Air Defense Command identi- 
fication of unknown aircraft program. The 109th A. C. and W. Squadron is pro- 
viding aircraft control and warning service in Hawaii, for that part of the 

-acifie defense net. This is fulfilling a new 24-hours-a-day requirement requested 
by the Seventh Air Force, and readily accepted by the Hawaiian Air National 
Guard. 

Even though this function is being performed on an inactive status, the results 
have proved so satisfactory that a request for two more Air National Guard units 
to participate in a like program in the continental United States has been pro- 
gramed and accepted to fill a gap in the active A. C. and W. net. In Florida, the 
159th Fighter Squadron accepted the challenge and has proven the guard main- 
tenance and operation capability is more than sufficient to obtain an acceptable 
utilization rate for the F—86D all-weather fighter aircraft. The success of this 
test squadron was the determining factor in incorporating this aircraft in large 
numbers to our program. 

Based on our proven capability to maintain and operate highly complex air- 
craft to an acceptable degree, new and more modern aircraft are being pro- 
gramed and some are being received in units of the Air National Guard at the 
present time. We feel that when the 100-series fighters are made available the 
air guard will meet this challenge successfully. 

In addition to our maintenance capability, we have proven that our pilots 
compare favorably with the best in the Regular Air Force. This was recently 
demonstrated in the Air Force worldwide gunnery meet when a team represent- 
ing the lowa wing of the Air National Guard placed fourth in competition with 
selected teams from all major commands and overseas theaters. 

These are but a few of the items I could enumerate, but I feel they are indica- 
tive of the high morale, high state of training, and, last but not least, high 
| defense capability of the Air National Guard. 

This concludes my formal discussion, gentlemen. However, if you have any 


questions, I will be glad to answer them for you. 


Mr. Brooks. And if you gentlemen will be available—especially 
General Hall and General Wilson—we would appreciate it very much. 

The subcommittee will st: nt adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 12:10 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned. ) 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
SuncoMMirtTee No. 1, 
Washington, D. C., Monday, February 18, 1957. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10 a. m., the 
Honorable Overton Brooks, chairman of the subcommittee, presiding. 

Mr. Brooxs. The subcommittee will please come to order. 

We are a little late getting started this morning, but it is Monday, 
and we will catch up as we go along. 

Now, this morning we have as our first witness Maj. Gen, Ellard A. 
Walsh. General Walsh represents the National Guard Association 
and, of course, the testimony today will be exclusively from the guard 
viewpoint. 
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General Walsh, would you mind stepping forward, sir ? 

Now, before you actually begin. your testimony, ‘General Walsh, I 
notice that you have a number of adjutants general from various 
States here with usthis morning. Weare delighted to have all of them, 

I am wondering whether you would be kind enough to the commit- 
tee to present the adjutants general whom you have here with you, 
and give the names of the States they represent. I know my colleague, 
Mr. Wins: ead, is very proud of the fact that he has his adjutant gen- 
eral from Mississippi here. So if you will—— 

General Watsu. Well, Mr. Chairman and ladies and gentlemen of 
the committee, there are quite a number of adjutants general here 
from the several States and our senior officers. And with the permis- 
sion of the chairman and the committee, at the proper time I would 
like to have all the names of the people that are here inserted in the 
record. 

Mr. Brooxs. Now, could we at the start have them all stand up, and 
we will recognize them and ask them to give their names to us or if you 
want to, put the names in the record, with such observations as you 
care to make. 

General Watsu. I will give you the list, Sam. 

Introductions. ) 
eneral WatsH. We will put all the names in the record, if you 
please, Mr. Chairman. 

(The list of names is as follows :) 


Maj. Gen. Edward O. Wolfe, commanding general, 50th Armored Division, 
New Jersey National Guard. 

Maj. Gen. James F. Cantwell, chief of staff, New Jersey National Guard. 

Maj. Gen. Roy W. Kenny, adjutant general of Oklahoma. 

Maj. Gen. Fred C. Tandy, adjutant general of Iowa. 

Maj. Gen. Charles R. Fox, adjutant general of West Virginia. 

3rig. Gen. Chester A. Charles, chief of staff, New Jersey. 

Maj. Gen. Leo M. Kreber, adjutant general of Ohio. 

Brig. Gen. M. A. Marr, commander, 137th Fighter-Interceptor Wing, Okla- 
homa Air National Guard. 

Maj. Gen. W. P. Wilson, adjutant general of Mississippi. 

Col. S. B. Anderson, headquarters, Mississippi National Guard. 

Col. J. H. Stowers, commanding officer, 155th Infantry Regiment, Missis- 
sippi National Guard. 

Lt. Col. R. B. Johnson, commander, 631st Field Artillery Battalion, Mis- 
sissippi National Guard. 

Maj. Gen. W. D. Partlow, Jr., adjutant general of Alabama. 

Lt. Col. Charles Adams, artillery, Alabama National Guard. 

Maj. Neil Metcalf, assistant chief of staff, 31st Infantry Division, Missis- 
sippi National Guard. 

National Guard Association of the United States: 

Brig. Gen. Mark H. Galusha, staff. 

Brig. Gen. John L. Strauss, staff. 

Lt. Col. Allan G. Crist, staff. 

Lt. Vestal L. Baker, staff. 

Lt. William V. Kennedy, staff. 

Mr. Charles Beaumet, staff. 


Mr. Brooxs. Well. thank you very much. I am sure you have quite 
a job keeping up with the adjutants general in the delegation from the 
various States that are here. 

Now, General Walsh, you have a statement before the committee. 
Of course, we are delighted to have you here this morning. We need 
all of your help and patience that you can give us in the handling of 
this problem. 
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If you will proceed with your statement, we will appreciate it very 
much. 

General Watsu. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, and ladies and gentlement of the committee: It is 
indeed a pleasure for me to be invited once again to appear before the 
distinguished members of Subcommittee No. 1 of the House Armed 
Services Committee, and particularly at this time when it is confronted 
with a vexing and controversial matter of such deep concern and im- 
portance to the National Guard, the States, Territories, Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico, District of Columbia, and to the National 
Guard Association of the United States, and which involves the secur- 
ity of the United States. 

At the very beginning, let it be understood that the National Guard 
Association of the United States, and the States, Territories, Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, and the District of Columbia, have unani- 
mously and formally stated their position in strong support of a period 
of active duty basic training as a condition of enlistment for all non- 
prior-service men. In this respect, I emphasize that our immediate 
concern is with the Army phase of our activities. The program in 
effect for the Air National Guard has been developed to the satisfac- 
tion of all concerned, and the Department of the Air Force is to be 
congratulated for its solution of a problem which is peculiar to that 
service. 

I must admit to you that, after over 50 years of service to the Na- 
tional Guard and the Nation, the last 14 years as president of the 
National Guard Association of the United States, 1 had permitted 
myself the luxury and hope that this, my last year of active partici- 
pation in the affairs of the National Guard and the National Guard 
Association, would be devoid of major controversies. Had I but taken 
the time to reflect upon the history of the National Guard since the 
beginning of the 20th century, I would have been reminded that there 
exists no time for complacency where the guard is concerned, for the 
past 50 years are replete with events and situations wherein the Na- 
tional Guard periodically has had to turn to the Congress for support 
in the never-ending struggle for its existence. Once again we find 
ourselves battling against those who continually seek our destruction. 

I could recite the accomplishments of the National Guard over a pe- 
riod of more than 3 centuries, and elaborate upon its service and 
achievements in every major war in which this Nation ever has en- 
gaged, but the valiant record of our history is well known to you, and 
engraved for all time in the blood of those who have made the supreme 
sacrifice for our country, and in the memories of the living. <A recita- 
tion of such historical significance would well bear repeating at this 
time; nevertheless, I forego in order to deal directly with matters of 
present and future concern. 

I feel compelled, however, as spokesman for more than 460,000 Na- 
tional Guard men, in every State and Territory, to speak of the ex- 
tremely serious, slanderous, and irresponsible charges which have 
been leveled against the National Guard. We have been stigmatized 
and branded as draft dodgers who sought to avoid the hazards of active 
service by enlisting in the National Guard. 

No evidence to support those reckless and irresponsible statements 
has been offered, and none can be. The truth may be found in the 
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official files of the Pentagon, in the history books, and on the headstones 
of countless graves. In order to set the record straight in this most dis- 
tressing matter, I shall briefly review events as ‘they actually took 
place. 

The chairman, many members of this committee and the Congress, 
well remember that when the North Koreans crossed the 38th parallel, 
representatives of the National Guard strongly urged the then Chief 
of Staff of the Army, and others, to order the entire National Guard 
into active military service of the United States. 

We summarily were informed that there was no requirement for the 
National Guard to serve, and that this was a “police action” which was 
within the capability of the Regular forces. Notwithstanding, with- 
in a few weeks 6 infantry divisions of the Army National Guard and 
2 of its regimental combat teams were alerted, and 30 days thereafter 
were in active Federal service. 

Subsequently, 2 additional infantry divisions, a third regimental 
combat team, and 714 company-size units, amounting to 37 percent 
of the National Guard, were mobilized. During the same period 22 
combat wings together with their combat-support units, aggregating 
84 percent of the Air National Guard, were mobilized. Some National 
Guard units were shipped to the combat zone within a matter of weeks, 
while thousands of individuals were plucked from other mobilized Na- 
tional Guard organizations and rushed into battle as replacements. 
Altogether, 138,600 Army National Guard men and 45,000 Air Na- 
tional Guard men, or an aggregate of 183,600 entered the active Armed 
Forces with their units. 

National Guard units and individual guardsmen reinforced our 
Armed Forces in Alaska, Iceland, England, France, Western Ger- 
many, and elsewhere, while those retained in the States constituted, 
according to the then Chief of Staff of the Army, the only general 
Reserve in being. 

Representatives of National Guard performance in the Korean 
emergency was this statement by the Honorable Earl D. Johnson, 
then Assistant Secretary of the Army, with respect to the 481 Battle- 
field ee extended to personnel of the 40th Infantry Division 
of the California National Guard and the 45th Infantry Division 
of the Oklahoma National Guard, in their ca few months in com- 
bat, and I quote: 

This rate of advancement is indicative of the divisions’ high caliber, particularly 
in view of the comparatively short time their men have been eligible for combat 
promotions. 

Significant indeed is the fact that thousands of young men volun- 
tarily enlisted in units of the National Guard after those units had 
been alerted for active service, and in other units which had not yet 
been, but soon were, ordered into Federal service. 

Long before Korea, Congress has recognized that the strength of the 
units of the National Guard, as the only first-line combat force sup- 
porting the Regular Army and Air Force, had to be maintained 
against the possibility of global conflict, and had assured that strength 
by including in the Selective Service Act of 1948 the prov ision where- 
by young men between the ages of 17 and 1814 might enlist voluntarily 
in the National Guard and be deferred from induction as long as they 
served satisfactorily therein. 
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Young men joined the guard under this law with full knowledge 
that they were rendering themselves liable for active service at a 
moment’s notice. Moreover, the law at that time precluded the draft- 
ing of men below the age of 19 years and, as a result, when National 
Guard units were mobilized, the services gained not only thousands of 
seasoned veterans, but thousands of others who might not have been 
acquired otherwise, since they were not subject to the draft. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, these were your so- 
called draft dodgers. 

By tradition ‘and by law, the National Guard has been, and con- 
tinues to be, an integral part of the first-line defenses of this Nation. 
In 1954 the Army ‘proposed that the Army National Guard anti- 
aircraft artillery units assume, on a full-time basis, the active air 
defense of certain strategic industrial and population centers on sites 
which heretofore had been manned by the active Army. That pro- 
gram, known as the on-site program, continued to develop until now 
some 93 antiaircraft batteries are manned by National Guardmen, 24 
hours a day, 7 days a week. It is strange, indeed, that the Army 
would entrust a mission of such vital importance to the National Guard 
if it was in fact 83 percent untrained. 

The Air National Guard is engaged in a similar program and at 20 
Air National Guard bases across the Nation combat-re: idy fighter air- 
craft are standing 5-minute runway alert, manned by Air “National 
Guard men ready to “scramble” at a moment’s notice upon approach 
of unidentified or hostile aircraft. 

This brings me to the second, and equally fantastic, charge against 
the 404,000 members of the Army National Guard, to the effect that 
they are 83 percent untrained. Again, I present the facts for your 
information, and I emphasize that the accuracy of these statements 
can be verified from offic ‘ial records of the Department of the Army. 

Eighty-five percent of the more than 36,000 officers of the Army Na- 
tional Guard are veterans of World War II, the Korean emergency, 
or both. 

More than 68,000 of the enlisted men are veterans of active Federal 
service. 

Five thousand enlisted guardsmen voluntarily attended and com- 
pleted an eight-week basic combat tr aining program with the active 
Army prior to the enactment of the Reserve Forces Act of 1955. 

More than 7,000 enlisted guardsmen voluntarily have entered the 
six-month active duty training. 

Eighteen thousand national guard men are performing full-time 
duties with the guard as technicians. 

Fifty thousand officers and enlisted men have completed resident 
courses at active Army service schools. 

More than 45,000 officers and men voluntarily are pursuing exten- 
sion courses of the Army service schools. 

Training tests were conducted in the summer of 1956 by Continental 
Army Command in each of the 27 infantry and armored divisions of 
the Army National Guard. As a result, the Army concluded that 
those tests demonstrated that two full years of National Guard train- 
ing produced the equivalent of the basic combat training provided in 
the active Army. It is extremely significant that over half of the 
Army National Guard enlisted strength, more than 190,000 men, have 
comple ‘ted 2 full years or more of service. 
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According to annual field-training-inspection reports submitted by 
continental Army National Guard, 245,000 enlisted men had attained 
the desired proficiency in their military occupational specialty and, in 
the opinion of the active Army advisers, were capable of per forming 
the duties of their assignment. 

No amount of mental gymnastics or mathematical mysticism can 
translate the foregoing into a finding that the Army National Guard 
is 83 percent untrained. 

Annually, during the summer months, the National Guard accom- 
plishes a troop movement inv olving approximately 450,000 officers 
and men, together with their necessary supplies and equipment, and 
ranging up to a thousand miles, and, within 15 days, duplicates this 
movement on return to home stations. The ability to accomplish such 
movements under the planning, supervision, and command of National 
Guard officers is unequaled in any other Reserve component. More- 
over, during the field-training period, training is accomplished on an 
around-the-clock basis and up to the last possible moment prior to 
departure for the home stations. 

Such movements are roughly equivalent to moving one-half of the 
entire assigned strength of the active United States Army several 
hundred miles for a 2-week period, and returning it to its original 
stations at the conclusion thereof. The demonstrated ability of the 
National Guard to supply, train, and administer itself has materially 
reduced the requirement for active Army support. 

The National Guard never has denied that there exists an ever- 
increasing need for additional icaenng, The experienced commander 
never feels complacent about the degree of training of his troops. 
However, we are also civilians who, through our own choice, have 
elected to devote an oppress able amount of our time to prepare our- 
selves for service to the Nation in time of need. 

Therefore it is that we keenly realize and appreciate the fine balance 
between the maximum amount of training which it woulc | be desirable 
to undergo from a purely military standpoint and that which can be 
integrated successfully into the lives of those who are primarily 
civilians engaged | me arning a livelihood or in completing an education 
in preparation for their future. 

Despite the scope of the presentations of the departmental wit- 
nesses which have preceded us, certain important facts bearing upon 
this matter of training have been omitted from the information which 
they have supplied to you. Naturally, we never expected the Depart- 
ments to disclose data which would be detrimental to their allegations 
concerning the National Guard. Nevertheless, if the st: a “d objec tive of 
this committee is to inquire into the training of the National Guard 
and the Reserves, the members of the committee are entitled to all the 
facts, and not just those which are self-serving to the Army and the 
Department of Defense. 

In recognition of the need for greater training, the National Guard 
initiated and performed certain additional training over and above 
the 48 unit training assemblies and the annual 15-day field training 
period: 

Fiscal Year 1949: One additional 2-day weekend training assembly. 

Fiscal Year 1950: 80 percent of the Army National Guard units 
conducted supplementary training, consisting of field exercise and 
small arms firing, on an unpaid basis. 
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Fiscal Year 1951: Six 2-day weekend outdoor training assemblies. 

Fiscal Year 1952: Three 2-day weekend outdoor training assemblies. 

(The number was reduced from the previous year by departmental 
action. ) 

Fiscal Year 1953: Three 2-day weekend outdoor training assemblies. 

Fiscal Year 1954: The number of training assemblies was restricted 
to 48 by departmental action. 

In the Spring of 1954 the National Guard proposed an 8-week 
basic training program for Guardsmen. Appropriations to support 
such a program finally were realized late in fiscal year 1955 and the 
program started in July of 1955. This program was halted by the 
Department of the Army in October of 1956. 

In fiscal year 1956, Congress appropriated money to support six ad- 
ditional weekend training ¢ exercises, but this money was withheld from 
the National Guard and, as a consequence, the training was not accom- 
plished. 

Now, in proper perspective, objectively, and unclouded by the alle- 
gations and “guesstimates” of biased proponents, let us examine the 
6-month active duty training program to determine its success or fail- 
ure. The need for such an evaluation is vital, for, according to a 
directive published by the Secretary of the Army, the Army National 
Guard is to be made subject to its terms on April 1, 1957. It should be 
borne in mind that the success of any program is measured in terms 
of effort, costs, and, most important, results. 

[ could not better describe the magnitude or intensity of the efforts 
expended by the Department of the Army in behalf of the 6-month 
program than as set forth in the Annual Report to the Congress of 
the National Security Training Commission, rendered to cover the 
period up to and including June 30, 1956, wherein the Commission 
states, and I quote: 

During the period since August 1955, the Department of Defense, the Army, 
Marine Corps, and Army National Guard have done an excellent job in attempting 
to educate the public regarding the new 6-month training program. This effort 
is continuing. 

When this is coupled with the unprecedented effort made by individuals, private 
organizations, the radio-television industry, and the press, it adds up to possibly 
the greatest effort of its type ever put forward in peacetime by the American 
people and the Government on behalf of any Armed Forces program. It would 
have been difficult to improve on the effort which has been made. 

The Government marshaled its personnel, resources, and funds in 
support of this all-out campaign. Moreover, the value of the publi- 
city and advertising extended without reimbursement or cost is im- 
possible to assess. 

You have been furnished a copy of the Report of the National Se- 
curity ‘Training Commission and I respectfully invite the attention of 
the members of this committee to pages 20 to 42, inclusive, of that re- 
port, which documents this impressive sales campaign. 

Again, bear in mind that, subsequent to the report of the Commis- 
sion, more than 6 months have elapsed, and that this massive campaign 
in no way has abated. It is interesting to note, too, in the light of 
recent statements blaming the National ‘Guard for the failure of the 
6-month program, are the comments of the Commission on pages 22, 
23, 37 and 41, which compliment the National Guard on its support of 
the program. 
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Despite this staggering amount of publicity, in the final analysis, as 
the National Guard learned years ago, it takes a man to recruit an- 
other man and get his name on the dotted line. In recognition of this 
fact, the Army turned to the Army Recruiting Service. 

According to reports, between 40 and 50 percent of the Regular 
Army R: scruiting Service has been engaged, since October of 1! 55. in 
direct recruiting of men for the 6- months active duty training 
program. 

The Recruiting Service is a highly specialized trained corps of in- 
dividuals whose sole assignment is the procurement of enlistees. 
Heretofore, its activities have been limited to procurement of the long- 
term enlistees for the Active Army, which the Departments previously 
have declared are so vital to an effective, stabilized, and well-trained 
active force. 

It is no secret that, since the Army Recruiting Service began to de- 
vote almost 50 percent of its time and personnel to the procurement of 
men for the 6-month program, a decline has taken place in the num- 
ber of men produced by that service for the Regular Army long-term 
enlistment. 

The significance of this statement best can be illustrated by a direct 
comparison between the number of men who have enlisted for the 6- 
month program since October of 1955, and the decline in the number 
of enlistments for the Regular Army during that same period. 


Comparison of enlistments for the 6-month training program and decline in 
number of enlistments for the Regular Army 





' 
Number en- Decline in 





| listed in the | Reg lar Army 
| 6months enlistments 
program | 
5 seicacteleialels dik teeinstedi Ecctalacnarads tsetse ean acatS ceasbiinahiiaaia 
Fiseal year 1956__- corks . : ete 26, 692 | 1 31,714 
Fiscal year 1957 (first 5 months) -__-__- saa eae es 14, 701 | 2 12, 637 


1 As compared with fiscal year 1955. 
2? As compared with fiscal year 1956. 


The obvious conclusion is, that in fiscal year 1956, practically 100 
percent of the 6-months enlistees were produced by the Army Recruit- 
ing Service, and these from among men who otherwise would have 
enlisted for 3 years in the Regular Army. 

In other words, the Army Reserve has acquired appeaxtnaent 
40,000 6-months enlistees at the cost of approximately 43,000 volun- 
teers lost to the long-term career enlistment program of the Regular 
Army. 

Moreover, the required draftees to make up this loss can be held only 
for a 2-year period, as against the 3-year long-term enlistee in the 
Army. 

It furthermore is equally obvious that statements to the effect that 
the Army Reserve has been doing a magnificent job of recruiting 
6-months trainees have been greatly magnified. 

It has been reported that reservists have been brought to active 
duty and stationed at Army Reserve installations for the sole purpose 
of recruiting for the 6-month program. We have been unable to 
verify these reports, but the answers may be found in the Pentagon. 

The next factor to be examined is that of cost. Mr. Carter Burgess, 
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former Assistant Secretary of Defense, testifying before this subcom- 
mittee on Tuesday, February 15, 1955, forecast that by fiscal year 
1959 direct costs of supporting the Reserve program would increase 
to $1,765 million annually. He stated that stoc kpile equipment, direct 
procurement of aircraft and the cost of facilities were not included 
in that figure. 

He further stated that the funds for construction of facilities to 
house the tremendous Reserve forces which he foresaw by the end of 
fiscal year 1960 might total as high as $1 billion alone. 

I must confess that, even with all my years of experience in dealing 
with the National Guard and the overall Reserve programs of the 
country, I was somewhat taken aback when the Secretary so freely 
passed over these figures. 

However, the United States Army Training Center at Fort Dix 
has estimated the cost per trainee, for 6-months tour of duty, to be 
$2,898. Simple arithmetic reveals that the cost of training 100,000 
guardsmen in the 6-months program would require additional ap- 
propriations in excess of $300 million, annually. 

That would necessitate doubling the size of the current Army Na- 
tional Guard appropriation. 

In the light of these costs, I fast am becoming of the opinion that 
perhaps the cost expressed by Mr. Burgess were on the conservative 
side. 

The costing of Federal programs is peculiarly within the abilities 
of departments and agencies of the Federal Governmen‘*. When it 
cannot be properly said that the value of the tens of millions of dol- 
lars in free publicity for the 6-months program is a proper charge 
against the program, nevertheless, in equating the results achieved, 
that is, the number of men a‘tracted into the program, it is logical 
to take into consideration all costs. 

In costing any program, it is indeed rare when the hidden and in- 
direct expenditures are included as a dollar figure in the assessed 
charges. Some of the more obvious figures which should be supplied 
to this committee, in order that it might have a reasonable basis upon 
which to determine costs, are cost of administering the program to 
include the pay, allowances, housing, transportation, subsistence, hos- 
pitalization, death and disability benefits, uniforms, and the like, of 
those engaged in the program, such as: 

Active Army personnel; trainees; and civilian employees. 

Maintenance and repair of facilities; new construction and 
equipment. 

Cost of recruiting and publicity to include— 

Fiscal years 1956 and 1957 appropriations for Army Re- 
serve recruiting ; 

Civilian salaries, and pay, allowances, and subsistence of 
military personnel in the Department of Defense engaged 
in supporting and administering the program ; and 

Fifty percent of the total cost of the Army Recruiting 
Service. 

These figures never have been supplied to this committee and, in- 
deed, I am doubtful that they ever will be. The reason for this omis- 
sion is plain. The committee, and the Nation, would be shocked if the 
actual costs were disclosed. 
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And now the final factor in the measurement of success. What has 
the 6-month training program achieved ? 

You have heard ‘testimony that approximately 40,000 plus young 
men have signed up for the program, and that approximately 25,000 
plus either have completed the training period or currently are in the 
active duty training phase. 

According to figures supplied by Lt. Gen. Lewis Hershey, Director 
of Selective Service, at the time of his appearance before this com- 
mittee on February 14, 1955, 1,200,000 young men attain draft age 
annually. An identical number must, of consequence, attain the age 
17 each year. 

During the we pryrre ned 15 months that the 6-month program 
has been in effect, 1,500,000 young men have entered the age group, at 
which time they become e sligible for the program. 

Translating the results of the program into percentages strikingly 
reveals that 2.7 percent of those eligible have enlisted in the program, 
and 1.6 percent of those eligible actually have entered or completed 
the training. 

To speak of such a program in terms of success is to prostitute the 
meaning of the word. 

Significant, too, is the fact that, had the entire 40.000 men who were 
induced to enter the program been acquired for the Army National 
Guard, the strength of the guard still would have been reduced by 
some 75,000 men. 

In the words of the National Security Training Commission report, 
and I quote: 

The Commission believes we should have the experience of at least 1 full year 
of operation before reaching conclusions or making recommendations regarding 
the ultimate possibilities of the program to meet the requirements of the national 
security. * * * If by the end of this year the facts justify it, we should funda- 
mentally revise the program and take steps to provide the necessary manpower. 
All of us must face the facts squarely and realistically. We must “fish or cut 
bait.” 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, we have completed 
more than a year of operation, and the time has come to “fish or cut 
bait.” 

For a solid week we listened to a parade of departmental represen- 
tatives who have bombarded this committee with flowery phrases, half- 
truths, self-serving statements, and a smokescreen of figures, graphs, 
and charts about the 6-month training program, all designed to ob- 
scure the plain and unvarnished truth, which is that the 6-months 
program has fallen far short of its objectives. 

The program was designed to train annually 100,000 men, and in 
16 months of operation less than one-half of that number have en- 
tered the program, and less than one-third have completed or engaged 
in the training. Despite thousands of words of testimony, that record 
cannot be changed. 

Now the Army has directed that this unsuccessful plan be foisted 
upon the Army National Guard. By what mysterious manner are the 
States and the guard supposed to be able to sell this program where 
the United States Army has failed ? 

We are advised that the Department will render us assistance as 
follows: 
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1. The Army Recruiting Service will recruit for the guard. The 
Army Recruiting Service has been devoting 50 percent of its efforts 
to recruiting for the Army Reserve for over 18 months, If we credit 
the Recruiting Service with recruiting that number of 6-months en- 
listees who were inducted into the program in 1 year, or approximately 
40,000 men, then, in order to produce the same number for the soa 
they would have to devote 100 percent of their time to recruiting for 
the 6-months program. 

Previous figures revealed that the decline in the number of enlist- 
ments for the Regular Army was related directly to the number of 6- 
months enlistees produced by the Recruiting Service. 

Does this mean that the Army desires to rely solely and exclusively 
on the draft for its personnel ¢ 

Two years ago, Army representatives testified that they were ex- 
tremely concerned about the probable effect of the 6-month program 
on long-term enlistments. Has the situation changed so drastically 
that the Army no longer is anxious to attract career soldiers / 

How does the Army propose that the Army Recruiting Service ac- 
complish this assistance? 

Can a Federal soldier successfully recruit an individual for a State 
obligation ? 

On what basis will the prospective recruits be divided between the 
guard and the Army Reserve / 

Moreover, and this is extremely important, will the States and Ter- 
ritories have the right to reject the recruit? 

These questions require specific answers and not mere generaliza- 
tions. 

2. Obligors released from the active Army will not be assigned to 
the Army Reserve for a period of 60 days, during which time the guard 
may recruit them. 

That sentence reads and sounds well, but gives the guard exactly 
nothing. The National Guard always has tried to recruit personnel 
who have been released from the active Army, but with little success. 
The reasons are obvious, 

Young men who recently have completed an extended period of ac- 
tive service generally are busy reorienting themselves into civilian life. 
They must find jobs, renew old acquaintances and, in some cases, locate 
new homes. Many decide to remove themselves to new locations far 
distant from their original homes. 

It is always a period of flux and transition—the worst possible time 
to try to interest anyone in attending 48 unit training assemblies and 
15, days of field training annually. Many of these men will have at- 
tained noncommissioned officer grades. Is it reasonable to expect them 
to forfeit their rank if no vacancy exists ¢ 

To contact these people would require extensive personnel, time and, 
in many cases, travel. 

The National Guard has no full-time recruiting service. Who is 
to perform this operation? Who is to pay the cost ¢ 

3. Individuals who agree to join the National Guard will be given 
early releases from their periods of active service. 

Who is to induce these individuals to join the guard? Will the 
Active Army people in every Army installation and facility know 
what type of soldier is needed in the hometown guard unit of the in- 
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dividual concerned? Will National Guard men be brought to active 
duty for this purpose? Who will monitor this program to see if 
the man actually joins the guard upon release from the active service? 

Again, 2 years ago, representatives of the Department stated that 
the early release provision in the law could not then be implemented 
“because of the effect that such an early release program would have 
on the overall combat effectiveness of the active forces.” 

Has the situation changed so drastically, and are the active forces 
in such excellent shape personnelwise, that implementation of the early 
release provision in the law no longer will create an adverse effect on 
those forces ? 

The National Guard requires approximately 115,000 new enlistments 
and 42,000 reenlistments anually, to maintain its current strength of 
over 400,000. 

This requirement is not excessive when compared with the active 
United States Army, which annually requires approximately 350,000 
men to maintain a strength of about 1,000,000. 

The percentage figures are similar. The distinction arises from the 
fact that we never accuse the active Army of being unstable or in a 
“state of turbulence” just because it requires 350,000 men each year. 

I present these facts and pose these questions because they are vital 
to the National Guard. The lipservice we have been paid and the 
broad, high-sounding opinions tending to minimize National Guard 
difficulties of recruiting under the 6-months training program, have 
been made by those without personal, firsthand experience with the 
endless job of recruiting, organizing, and training of a National Guard 
unit. 

The Army National Guard is an important part of our national 
wealth and resources. Its assets are— 

Its veteran corps of 33,000 officers and 68,000 enlisted men; 

Its over 40,000 Army service school graduates and an equal 
number pursuing extension courses of those schools; 

Its 18,000 professional fulltime technicians ; 

Its 245,000 MOS-qualified personnel ; 

Its 5,200 organized tactical units; 

Its nationwide dispersal in over 2,700 communities ; 

Its modern equipment; 

Its demonstrated ability to administer, train and supply itself; 

Its high rate of personnel participation ; and 

Its esprit de corps and firm foundations rooted in the history 
of the nation. 

Today, the Army National Guard is a going concern. If our 
alleged friends in the Pentagon are permitted to have their way, then, 
in truth, we shall have had the kiss of death placed upon us, for our 
development and our progress will be effectively arrested, and we 
shall be started down that long trail of oblivion and ultimate federal- 
ization. 

The States and the National Guard are unanimous in support of a 
period of active duty training as a condition of enlistment for all 
persons without prior military service. We cannot, however, in good 
conscience, and with due consideration for the common defense, sub- 
scribe to any program which has demonstrated its failure to meet the 
requirements of national security. 
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Our experience indicates, and the past 16 months have proven be- 
yond a reasonable doubt, that to induce the young men of this country 
to enter voluntarily a period of active duty training the program 
must be conceived with due regard for the civilian economy, national 
educational patterns and, above all, of acceptable duration. 

Without these factors, and no matter how excellent the training, 
the program is foredoomed to failure. Not even giant General Motors 
would expend millions of man-hours and dollars in the design and 
development of a product that could not be marketed. Even General 
Motors designs its products in accordance with the market. 

The States and the guard have accepted the Department of the 
Army program in all respects, except that portion concerning the re- 
quirement that the 17- to 1814-year age group be required to perform 
6 months of continuous active duty training as a condition of enlist- 
ment. 

In lieu thereof, we have proposed a period of approximately 11 
weeks of active duty training for that age group, because our records 
indicate that the bulk of our enlistees come from that group. 

A program of 11 weeks of active duty training will permit the 
completion of the full 8 weeks of basic combat training, the so-called 
survival training, a portion of advanced individual training, and re- 
turn the young soldier to the National Guard where he will complete 
the balance of his training in the position and with the unit in which 
he will have to fight in the event the guard is mobilized. 

Special skills will be acquired, as always, through attendance at 
Army service schools. Moreover, such a program will enable the 
National Guard to initiate post-mobilization training at the level con- 
sidered desirable by the Army, and thus permit deployment of our 
infantry and armored divisions overseas in sufficient time to meet, our 
commitments. 

A program of 11 weeks’ duration can be integrated into the liveli- 
hood and educational pattern of our young men with the least pos- 
sible disruption. 

This, the National Guard is prepared to do, and, on a basis of past 
performance, can accomplish. 

Even the requirement of a mandatory 11-weeks active-duty train- 
ing period as a condition of enlistment may cause some reduction in 
our strength. However, such a program is entirely acceptable to every 
State and Territory, and to the National Guard. 

I am confident that they can make it a success. 

I well realize the length of this presentation, and I am sincerely 
appreciative of your indulgence and the opportunity afforded to us 
of presenting these facts. And on behalf of the Army and Air Guard, 
I thank the ladies and gentlemen of the committee very, very much, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooxs. We appreciate, General Walsh, your very lucid and 
forceful statement. 

And I am one of those who shares in the conviction which you have 
of the glorious history of courage, of gallantry and of service to the 
Nation, that the guard has performed over many generations, and 
as its predecessor, the militia, likewise served this country from its 
very inception to the time when the guard took over. 
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Now, I think, too, in the Korean war the guard did a magnificent 
job. Iam glad that you brought out every bit of that in reference to 
the participation of the guard as a division, as combat battalions and 
as individual units, in the service of the Nation during that trying 
and tragic period in our history. 

I want to ask you a few questions. 

As I remember your statement now, the guard program consists 
of 425,000—no, 460,000 in the guardsmen. 

General Wausn. That is Army and Air. 

Mr. Brooxs. Now, that is Army and Air. The Army consists of 
408,000 guardsmen. 

General Waxsu. I think we are a little less than that, Mr. Chair- 
man. I believe the last return of strength shows that we have just 
under 405,000. 

Mr. Brooxs. Four hundred and five thousand. Well, roughly, that 
is close enough. And the remainder of the 460,000, which would be 
55,000, are Air Guard men ? 

General Watsu. Right, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, are all of those guardsmen active participants? 

General Watsn. Our participation field training has been consist- 
ently very high, ever since we reorganized after World War II. And 
that figure has consistently been about 95 percent or a little better. 
In the 48 assemblies, or as we call it, the Army Field Training Period, 
that has consistently run 90 percent or slightly better. 

On the Air National Guard side, with the advent of the 36 addi- 
tional drills, over and above the 48, it is remarkable how that has 
increased the participation. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, it would seem from those figures that the heavier 
the burdens the greater the participation. Would you draw that 
in ference ? 

General Warsn. Well, it has certainly had that effect where the 
Air National Guard is concerned. 

Mr, Brooks. Those that don’t participate, are they sporadic? I 
mean the man that falls out of this guard drill and then picks up the 
next. Are they habitual? 

General Watsu. Well, he is dropped. And, of course, if he is within 
the draft age limits, then he is certified to the local board. 

Mr. Brooxs. How many have you had to drop? 

General Wausu. I am afraid we would have to get that information 
from the National Guard Bureau. I do not have it, Mr, Chairman. 

Mr. Brooxs. Tell me this—— 

General Waxsu. I do know there are not many. 

Mr. Brooks. Do you have an inactive guard? 

General Wausu. On the Army side, only. 

Mr. Brooks. On the Army side. What does that consist of ? 

General Watsu. Well, the men who have been in the active Army 
National Guard who, for one reason or another, cannot participate 
with the unit in the weekly assemblies or in their field training period 
are transferred to the inactive guard. 

Mr. Brooks. How many are in that organization / 

General Warsn. I would not know at the moment. Again, that in- 
formation would have to be obtained from the Bureau. 

Mr. Brooks. But there is some of them that for occupational reason 
or physical reason or otherwise, are not participating ? 
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General Wausu. And they incidentally—— 

Mr. Brooxs. Would they be included im the £50,000? 

General Watsu.: No, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. They would not? 

General Wausn. No. 

And, incidentally, they have no Ready Reserve obligation, either, 
after they once transfer to the inactive list. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, I want to say this: I believe all of us who have 
worked on the Reserve problem for so many years, which includes 
the guard program, feel that our Reserves must increase in efficiency 
if we are going to place the dependence upon them which we do place 
upon our Reserve program, to serve the Nation in time of soeegenet 

Now, I think everybody knows that beginning with World War II, 
the guard and the Reserve, too, had to be trained for a full 12 months, 
or 1 year. That is correct, isn’t it? 

Now, would you say that that amount of training was necessary to 
the guard at that time? 

General Watsn. No, sir. I took a division into training down at 
Camp Claibourne in Louisiana. I know of no division that could not 
have been made ready in a much shorter period of time. And cer- 
tainly that is proven by what happened during Korea, 

Mr. Brooks. Well, of course, when you hit Korea, though, you had 
veterans in your organization. 

General Watsn. Well, but I am talking of the men who were trained 
for 16 weeks 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

General Watsu. Who had had no prior training. And in 16 weeks 
they were in the pipeline for Korea. 

So, if they can get men in the pipeline within 16 weeks in one emer- 
gency, then why can’t they take units that have this high level of ex- 
perience and get them ready in much less than that time? 

Mr. Brooks. Well, I remember in World War I, I was in the pipe- 
line in 30 days. 

General WatsxH. Yes. 

Mr. Brooks. But I didn’t think I was much help to my country after 
30 days’ training. 

General Warsu. It would be very wonderful, Mr. Chairman, and 
ladies and gentlemen of the committee, if the Army Guard and Army 
Reserve were equal in every way to the professional Army, but there 
is just no way that you can make civilian soldiers equal to the profes- 
sionals. They have to earn their living. 

Mr. Brooks. I don’t think the Members of Congress have that in 
mind, but I do think the Members of Congress feel that the Reserve 
program must be increased in efficiency if they are going to meet the 
needs of atomic warfare. 

General Watsn. We are in complete accord with that position or 
statement. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, your position is that the guard can train its re+ 
cruits in 11 weeks? 

General Watsu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, why is the 11 weeks reached ? 

General Watsn. Well, as the members of the committee heard a 
weeks ago last Friday, when the Secretary and Chief of Staff of the 
Air Force and General Hall and General Wilson testified 
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Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

General Wausu. That they have had this 11-weeks program. for 5 
years and it has been peculiarly successful in the pr oblems which are 
peculiar to the Air Force and the Air National Guard. 

We feel that the Air Force, being a highly technical service, cer- 
tainly has to have just as much training as any other service would 
have. And if the Air Force can do it, why can’t the Army do it? 
We think it can be done. 

Mr. Brooxs. I wonder how you reached 11 weeks, though, because I 
think the law says that if a person has 3 months’ training he is no 
longer subject to the selective service, but with 11 weeks he would still 
be subject to.selective service in the event he got out. 

General Watsu. Well, the reason that this 11-weeks business came 
up, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, was because of a 
Department of Defense directive that if the training program, an ap- 
proved training program was for less than 6 months, then it also must 
be less than 3 months’ duration, so he would not esc ape the draft and 
he got no credit for the so-called earn-back. 

Mr. Brooks. Let me ask you another thing: Now, on August 9, 
the provisions of the Reserve Act go into effect and we will have men 
who have prior service coming out of the Regular Army Establishment. 

Now, the Army estimates ‘that 10,000 men a month willcome out 
under those provisions of law. Now, are any of those members of 
the guard ? 

General Watsu. No. 

Mr. Brooks. Do you anticipate the guard will get a percentage of 
those ? 

General Wausu. Very few. 

Mr. Brooxs. What do you think of the possibility of their being 
given 30 to 60 days in which to recruit out of that group? 

General Watsn. Well, as I pointed out in my statement, Mr. Chair- 
man, in our book it will serve absolutely no purpose, because that is 
the period of transition where the individual is concerned. He has 
to get himself reestablished, either in a job or in the field of education, 
and the last thing that he is interested in is getting tied up with the 
military.again. 

Mr. Brooks. He is already tied up with the military when he comes 
out under the law, beginning August 9. 

General Wausn. But we still have to get him to enlist. 

Mr. Brooks. What concerns me is this: when they come out at the 
rate of 10,000 a month, now if you don’t get them in the guard that 
will mean the Reserve will get 120,000 a year out of that group. 

If they have, we will say, 4 years total obligation, then that means for 
4 years you will be drawing at the rate of 120,000 accumulatingly. 

General Watsn. But they will not necessarily be in units, though. 
All ours are in units and have to be in units. 

Mr. Brooks. They have to be placed in units. You don’t anticipate 
making any effort to obtain recruits from that source ? 

General Watsn. Oh, yes, we do. 

Mr. Brooxs. I would think you would get a great many from that 
source. 

General WatsH. We are getting about 18,000 now. 

Mr. Brooks. Out of that? 
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General Wausu. But we certainly have to work for it and work 
hard. 

Mr. Brooks. Those are with prior active service 

General Wausu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, suppose you don’t get those out of the active 
service, the Federal Reserve will be in this position: They will be 
getting the prior-trained men and the guard will be in a position of 
1aving no prior-trained men, and what disturbs me greatly—and I 
thought about this for a number of weeks—if the Federal Reserve has 
a prior-trained man and the guard has a non-prior-trained man, how 
can the guard continue over a period of time in the position which we 
assigned to them of being our first line of Reserve defense / 

General Waxsu. Well, as I pointed out, Mr, Chairman, if a lesser 
period of training is ordained, say 11 weeks, then all of our men 
would be basically trained, and they would continue to get their unit 
training because they would all be in units, and they would develop 
their military occupation specialties exactly as they are doing now, 
through the medium of the Army service schools, of 3 months’ dura- 
tion or more. 

You add the two together, and you get 6 months. So, our men 
would all be trained. 

Mr. Brooks. You feel that with 11 weeks’ training 

General Watsu. Plus 

Mr. Brooks. What? 

General Watsu. Plus the Army service schools. 

Mr. Brooks. Plus the Army service schools? 

General Watsu. You add the two and you get 6 months. 

Mr. Brooks. But wouldn’t the Federal Reserve have the Army serv- 
ice schools at their disposal, also ? 

General Watsu. Sir? 

Mr. Brooks. What? 

General Watsu. Sir? 

Mr. Brooks. Wouldn’t the Federal Reserve have the Army service 
schools also at their disposal ¢ 

General WarsH. Of course. 

Mr. Brooks. So that actually the difference is that the Federal Re- 
serve is going to have under the program, unless it is changed, a com- 
plete organization of prior-service people, but the guard is going to 
be in the position of not having them; isn’t that it ? 

General WatsH. Well, I can’t see it that way. If we have the pro- 
gram as I outlined it, of 11 weeks plus the Army service school, our 
people will all be trained. 

Mr. Brooks. But as I said, again, it seemed to me that your Federal 
Reserve will have at its disposal the Army service schools anyway. 8S 
that offsets itself, doesn’t it? 

General Watsu. I don’t see why. There is no assurance that these 
men coming out will be trained in the military occupation specialty 
that we need. The chances are they probably will not be. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, that is a matter of directional handling, organi- 
zational handling, isn’t it? 

But what concerns me, as I say again: Over a period of time, how 
is the guard going to maintain its position of the first line of defense 
if it does not have the prior training that the Federal Reserve has? 

General Watsu. But our men would be trained. 
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Mr. Brooxs. I am going to yield now, at this time—I don’t mean to 
monopolize the time—to Mr. Winstead. 

Mr. Winsteap. General Walsh, to save time, you and all members 
of the National Guard know my position in trying to support the 
National Guard. 

General Wausu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WinsreaD. But there is one point it seems to me is very vital 
in this whole matter. Your National Guard is strictly a volunteer 
force? 

General Watsu. Right. 

Mr. Winsreap. If they put restrictions on you to such an extent 
that you can’t recruit in the National Guard, then you will either fail 
or be federalized. Some of our military leaders want trained per- 
sonnel. There has been a segment in this country who have desired 
to federalize the National Guard for a long, long time. And the only 
way in my opinion that that can be accomplished is to put such re- 
strictions on you that you are unable to recruit your personnel. 

Now, you not only have that regulation of 6 months training, but 
the Bureau of theBudget also held up your armory construction and 
made the requirements so strong until you would have been hampered 
in that field also, isn’t that true? 

General WatsH. That is correct. 

Mr. Winsteap. I believe Secretary Brucker failed to ever answer 
my question to this extent. They continue to say they believe you can 
reach your quota with the 6 months’ training. 

General Watsn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wrnsteap. But I could not get him—TI believe it was Secretary 
Brucker. I know it was some of these officials. I could never get them 
to say what they would do in case you failed to meet your quota or 
failed to meet your strength. I think the plan would be to come back 
next year, just as they proposed in 1955, to channel through the draft 
personnel for the National Guard, and then they say, “But ‘the Govern- 
ment still must accept your personnel in the National Guard,” but 
there is nothing to hinder the Federal Government from withdrawing 
Federal recognition. 

It seems to me that if this restriction is put on you and you fail to 
meet your quota, that is the beginning of federalization for the 
National Guard. It seems to me that that is a very vital point here, 
because no evidence has been shown that you can meet your strength 
on the voluntary basis for 6 months’ traming because the Regular 
Army Reserve has failed to meet that condition. 

General Watsu. I think it is much more dangerous than even that, 
Congressman Winstead. If your calculations are correct, and I be- 
lieve they are, and the Army policy prevails, commencing April 1, that 
we are restricted to 6-month men as a condition of enlistment, ‘we 
calculate that at the end of 2 years we will have lost 100,000 men, at 
the rate of 50,000 men a year. Obviously if we lose that many we can 
no longer function effectively. We are practically at our authorized 
strength right now in the Army National Guard. Whether we will be 
letting to 425,000 is debatable. But certainly if we are going to func- 
tion effectively as organizations and units, we must maintain our 
authorized strength. 

Tf on the other hand for reasons beyond our control we cannot main- 
tain our authorized strength and are going to lose men at the rate of 
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50,000 a year or more, then it is only a question of time until we are out 
of the picture. They won’t even have to bother to try to federalize. 
We just won’t be there. 

And secondly, the sovereign States will then have no force at their 
disposal for internal secur ity missions. And when there is no National 
Guard or it has been superseded by a Federal militia, then the 
sovereign States are no longer sovereign, or will no longer be sovereign. 

Mr. Winstxap. Now, I would like for the record to show that I am 
a man who believes in all the training we can get. I supported a 12- 
month UMT program. 

General WatsH. So did we. 

Mr. Winsteap. I supported 6-month UMT. I will vote for UMT 
today, if we want it. So I am not one of those who oppose training. 

Now may I ask you this: Is there any other way to fill your quota 
except through the draft if you fail to get these volunteers? To me 
that is the vital point. If you can get them for 6 months, O. K., I would 
go along. 

General WatsH. So would we. 

Mr. Winsteap. But if you can’t get them you have no other choice 
except to fill it through the draft and if you fill it through the draft 
it will federalize the National Guard. 

General Watsu. That is about it. 

Mr. Winsteap. Now, what about this armory construction, has that 
been cleared up to your satisfaction? 

General Wausn. No, sir. 

Mr. Wrnsteap. Give us your views on that. 

General Wausu. With reference to the armory-construction pro- 
gram, when about 3 or 4 weeks ago the Secretary of the Army 
having received approval from the Bureau of the Budget and the 
Department of Defense released 106 armory projects, that exhausted 
all of the armory construction money for this fiscal year. But there 
are $14 million still withheld by the Bureau of the Budget for the other 
construction, such as field-training facilities, motor-storage ware- 
houses, machine shops, and things of that sort. 

Mr. Winsteap. Well, isn’t that also a very vital concern ? 

General Watsu. Sir? 

Mr. Winsteap. Isn’t. that also a very vital consideration to keeping 
your strength in the guard ? 

General Waxsu. Well, obviously if you are going to produce bodies 
and you are going to equip them with the finest and latest of equipment, 
then it is essential that there be facilities, as was testified by the Assist- 
ant Secretary of Defense for Manpower and Personnel here a little 
more than a year ago. I alluded to those figures in my formal presen- 
tation. 

Mr. Winsreap, I shall make one other statement that concerns me 
and then turn the questioning over to someone else. 

It was General Abrams, I believe, that testified that it was their 
plan to train these guard units as a ‘unit so they would be ready to 
send them overseas or into combat as a unit. You recall that prior to 
the Korean war, whether the policy was right or wrong, the great, 
disturbance we had at that time was the fact that the Army had said 
tothe Army guard units, “You can recruit your men as a unit, they will 
train as a unit, they w ill fight as a unit.” Many of them in my State 
were recruited with that promise from the Army. Later on, when the 
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war broke out, the Mississippi and Alabama Division, the 31st Divi- 
sion, was activated. According to the testimony from the Army, they 
were trained and ready for overseas duty, but they were broken up to 
be used as fillers. 

General Watsu. Yes. 

Mr. Winsteap. Now I am inclined to believe the breakup may have 
had more justification than some folks thought, except for the fact 
they had promised these folks that they would not do that. 

Now General Abrams testifies that they want to recruit them now 
so they can again be sent as units. I am wondering if a war breaks out, 
if this same statement—and I tried to question him on that so the 
record would be definitely clear—— 

General Watsu. Yes. 

Mr. Wrysteap. If war broke out, I am not too certain they would 
be sent as a unit. But if the whole arugment that they are placing 
here on the training of these National Guard units is to be absolutely 
ready with 6 months’ training and send them into battle, then they 
would not practice what they practiced heretofore to break up the 
National Guard units, and to use them as fillers, but to send them as 
a unit, and I question whether that would actually be carried out. 

General Wats. Of course, Congressman Winstead, what happened 
on the outbreak of the Korean emergency was this: The Department 
of the Army determined as a matter of. policy that it would use the 
individual replacement system. So when we had our conference with 
the then Chief of Staff of the Army on July 10, 1950, he stated that 
the imperative need was for manpower and to that end that the Organ- 
ized Reserves, now the Army Reserve, would have to furnish that man- 
power; secondly, that the National Guard would remain unimpaired 
because if it was needed “it would be needed pronto”—and those were 
his exact words. 

Mr. Wrnsteap. Yes. 

General WatsH. But as I pointed out in my testimony just a couple 
of weeks later, many of our divisions and nondivisional units were 
being mobilized and they were used as filler replacements. 

Well, you can’t take men out of a unit and expect that unit is going 
to remain effective. So there was a constant flow of replacements to 
replace the men that had already gone. And all those divisions, that 
stayed in the continental United States, became training divisions. 
And one of those division commanders is here this morning, General 
Kreber of Ohio, who had the 37th Ohio Buckeye Division down at 
Camp Polk in Louisiana. And the same thing happened to the 31st 
Infantry Division, of Mississippi and Alabama. We were fortunate 
that four of our divisions did go overseas. The 40th and 45th went 
to Japan and later Korea, and the 28th and 43d went to Germany. 
And those divisions were not broken up, although they did have some 
replacements taken from them. 

Mr. Brooks. General Devereux. 

Mr. Devereux. General Walsh, how do you account for the great 
differences within the States so far as the input through the guard 
into the 6-month program is concerned ¢ 

General Watsu. Well, the only way I can account for it, Congress- 
man Devereux, is the fact that probably some have made a greater 
effort than others have made. Others started earlier, while others 
started much later. 
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Mr. Devereux. Then you believe that perhaps with a greater effort 
on the part of the aad, that we may be able to get more people into 
the 6-month training program. 

General Watsu. Well, I would prefer to put it this way: I in com- 
mon with a number of others went out throughout the country to try 
and sell the 6-month training program and last summer I was in 12 
states. It was a very difficult and discouraging proposition. First, 
it was difficult to sell the individual. Secondly, we encountered the 
opposition of the parents and teachers. That was the most serious 
thing that we are up against. Because we speedily found out that they 
would buy no military training system which in any way interfered 
with the school career or the school year. On the other hand, we gained 
the distinct impression that if that fixed training period could be 
shortened where it would come within the summer vacation, we would 
not encounter the opposition of the parents and teachers to the degree 
that we have encountered it. 

Mr. Devereux. That still doesn’t account for the fact that in some 
States—and I might take as an example Arkansas, which sent 291 
people into the 6-month program between October, 1955, and February 
of 1957. A State of comparable size populationwise is Colorado. They 
only sent 26 into the program. 

It would appear to me that perhaps somebody—maybe the adjutants 
general—have been dragging their feet, they didn’t believe in the pro- 
gram and didn’t try to make it work. 

General Watsu. Well, Congressman Devereux, we have run into 
another factor, and I think it is a factor that has been almost com- 
pletely overlooked—the economic factor. 

I have in my pocket here a report from the New England council, 
going on to recite how and why industry is humming in New England. 
A very interesting report. And here are young lads who just gradu- 
ated from high school or young men in the college vacation, that are 
getting from 8 to 12 dollars a day. Well, you go and try to sell them 
on a training program paying them $72 a month and you just haven’t 
any argument. 

Now, it may make a difference in those two States—Arkansas and 
Colorado—as to what the economic situation is. 

Mr. Brooks. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Devereux. Yes. 

Mr. Brooks. What about New Mexico? That is one of the smallest 
States we have in population. 

Mr. Devereux. Let’s see. New Mexico sent 528 into the program 
during that period. 

General WatsH. Well, there you run into an entirely different situa- 
tion. Again, I would say that that is accounted for entirely by the 
economic factor, because with the exception of 1 or 2 centers you 
have no industry in New Mexico. And besides they have had a bad 
time of it down there for the past 5 years, with one of the worst 
droughts in all history. 

Mr. Devereux. Why do you suppose some of the States have not 
used all of the tools available to them to do the recruiting job that they 
might do? And I refer to the vacancies that exist in billets for Na- 
tional Guard officers who could be hired as civilians and then use, as I 
understand they are used in some States, as recruiters. 
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General Watsu. Well, the only thing I know about it is, Congress- 
man Devereux, they are not permitted to recruit full time. 

Mr. Devereux. What is that? 

General Watsu. I imagine you are referring to the technicians, are 
you not? 

Mr, Devereux. I don’t know how you would name them. 

General Wats. The men that are employed as civilians ? 

Mr. Devereux. That is right. 

(Feneral Watsu. They are not allowed to devote their entire time to 
recruiting. They have to perform their administrative and technical 
duties first. 

Mr. Deverrvx. T mean there are vacancies existing right now. 

General Watsn. Of course, because we have cut back—— 

Mr. Devereux. Is it a matter of money? 

General WatsH. Yes. We have been cut back to the manning tables 
of January 1, 1956. 

Mr. Devereux. Then do you believe if you had sufficient money to 
hire these people or perhaps put a company grade officer on continu- 
ous active duty with each battalion and higher echelons, that you 
might be more successful ? 

General Watsu. It would help, but I do not believe that it would 
with the numbers that we have to have. For example, if over all this 
time, 16 months, with all the resources that the Department of De- 
fense and Department of the Army has at their disposal, and the ex- 
penditure of millidns of dollars, they have only been able to enlist 
49,000 men in the program, then how do they expect the States with- 
out these resources and without that money to enjist 115 to 142 thou- 
sand? It just doesn’t add up. 

Mr, Devereux. However, as you have said, that it is a matter of 
individual contacts—is it not? 

General Wasi. That is the only way we have ever found to get 
men. 

Mr. Devereux. And ordinarily the guard has been rather successful 
as compared to the Reserve Forces, the other Army Reserves, is that 
not true? 

General Watsu. Yes, sir, because it takes a man to get a man. 

Mr. Drverevx. All right. Now, if we gave you an allowance, for 
example, and insisted upon having at least one company grade officer 
or below, a senior noncommissioned officer with each battalion, don’t 
you think that through that source you would be much more suc- 
cessful? 

General Watsu. Well, I wouldn’t care to go beyond the simple 
statement, Congressman Devereux, that would help. But, remember, 
as you go west and the population becomes sparser, these battalions 
may be spread over a wide area, and the efforts of one man would not 
be felt to any appreciable degree. 

Mr. Winsteap. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Deverrux. Yes. 

Mr. Winsteap. The States used their recruitments for the National 
Guard.. Do you have the figures on the Reserve, too? I think we 
might compare how the recruitments go in that program as compared 
to the National Guard, in those same States. 
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Mr. Devernux. I think that would be a good thing, for the Reserve, 
so we could make a comparison. ’ 

Now, supposing this 6-months order is put into effect, what would 
your suggestion then be in order to try and make it work so far as the 
guard is concerned ? Y Ot, 

General Wars. Well, if after all this time the Department of 
Defense and Department of the Army hayen’t been able to come up 
with the answer, then it certainly couldn’t. be expected that we could 
come up with an answer. 2 Oe: 

Mr. Brooxs. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Devereux. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. I checked with the Department of the Army just the 
other day to make sure about it, they are getting recruits under the 
act of 1955 at the rate of from three to four thousand a week, Now, 
that is without the provisions which come into effect August 9, which 
will give them 10 thousand a month. But they are getting three to 
four thousand a week under that. At the rate of 3,000 a week, it is 
12,000 a month, and you figure that is 120,000 a year. If you will 
add the 10,000 a month which they expect to get in the way of those 
coming out of the Regular service, it will give them something like 
200,000 to 240,000 a year. 

Now, that is a figure that speaks for itself, it would seem to me. 

General Warsu. Well, but Mr. Chairman, that figure—they aren't 
all 6-month men. 

Mr. Brooks. No, they are different ones. But they are all going 
into the personnel of the Federal Reserve, as contrasted to your state- 
ment about the National Guard, I think the National Guard has to 
make a bona fide effort to get those men coming out, of service who 
have prior service into the guard. 

General Waisn. We are——- 

Mr. Brooks. Otherwise, the guard is going to be swamped by the 
Federal Reserve. 

General Wausn. We are doing it right now, and have been deing it 
and intend to continue to do it. 

Mr. Brooks. And that was the reason I asked you what hope you 
have of getting them. 

General Watsu. We know better than anybody else that unless onr 
personnel is trained we are not going to hold our position as the first 
line of defense. 

Mr. Brooks. That is what disturbed me. 

General Wats. Well, it disturbs us very much. 

Mr, Brooks. General ,I didn’t intend to take away from General 
Devereux—— 

Mr. Deyrereux. I would like to direct my questions to this. period 
of transition that you speak of. .The chairman pursued that at some 
length. 

I am not quite clear on your position. If these men after all are 
obliged to go either into the Reserve or the National Guard, why do 
you not feel that you can get a great number of those people? 

General Warsu. It is a vastly different proposition, Congressman 
Devereux, whether a man is assigned mandatorily or arbitrarily or 
we have to go out and recruit him voluntarily. That means if he comes 
with us he has to participate in a minimum of 48 drills.a year and 15 
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days of field training, whereas he can go into any number of things 
in the Army Reserve that doesn’t require that. i 

Mr. Devereux. What, for example ? 

General Watsu. Well, they have as low as 12 drilling units, 24 
drilling units, and some no drills at all. 

Mr. Devereux. That is not—there may be some specialized units, 
I would agree with you, but I don’t think that is the general intent 
so far as the Congress is concerned, that those people who come off of 
active duty will be assigned to an active unit in the Reserve, so the 
young men will be facing a choice of going into one or the other. He 
might possibly, that is a few might possibly go into one of these units 
that have a lesser amount of participation, but he would certainly 
have to go into one or the other. 

General Warsn. Then you are assuming that every man that comes 
out is going to be at a station where there is a unit. We think great 
numbers of them will not—we think that will not be the case where 
greater numbers are concerned. 

Mr. Devereux. Then we are just guessing about that. 

General Watsu. Right. 

Mr. Devereux. How much participation, where the units will be, 
and what percentage, and so on ? 

General Watsu. Right. 

Mr. Devereux. But there will still be some compulsion to go into 
some unit, will there not ? 

General WatsH. Well, to go into some program, not necessarily a 
unit. 

Mr. Devereux. Some program. 

General Watsu. But with us they have to join the unit. There is 
no if’s and and’s about it. We have not anything else. 

Mr. Devereux. Well, we are just guessing on those figures, as to 
how much. 

General Wausu. Yes. 

Mr. Devereux. Now you speak of the training in the Air National 
Guard. With your vast experience I am sure you realize that the 
training of the individual who*may be assigned to the Air National 
Guard is quite different from the unit training for the Army National 
Guard, is that not. true? 

General Watsxu. Could well be. 

Mr. Devereux. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Price. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have unanimous consent 
to insert in the record at this time a statement from Maj. Gen. Joseph 
C. Hodgin of the Illinois National Guard, which in effect outlines the 
splendid record of the Illinois National Guard in its armory training 
and in its field training, as attested to by the rating it received from 
the Army inspection team. This statement will show that in this 
last rating, in February of this year, that the Army awarded 55 units 
of the Illinois National Guard a rating of excellent or better for 
armory training and 127 units of the guard a rating of excellent or 
better for field training. 

There was only one unsatisfactory rating achieved by the Illinois 
National Guard. 

T ask unanimous consent that this be inserted in the record. 
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Mr. Brooks. If there is no objection, it will be inserted in the record. 
(The information is as follows :) 


CHAMPAIGN, Itu., February 1, 1957. 
Hon. MELVIN PRICE, 


Washington, D. C.: 


Urge your maximum support of National Guard Association proposal for 11 
weeks’ training instead of 6-months’ program currently advocated by the De- 
partment of Defense for enlistees in the 17- to 18-year age group. All Illinois 
guardsmen recognize the need for a well-trained and ready National Guard, but 
are opposed to the unrealistic approach being made to the problem. The 11 
weeks’ training period advocated by the Guard Association provides the greatest 
training need, namely, an intensive basic training phase. Subsequent unit train- 
ing and specialized training in specific military occupational specialties can 
be adequately given at home station during armory drill and field training periods 
augmented with training at Army service and technical schools, unit schools, 
and weekend training assemblies. Inspection reports by Regular Army person- 
nel bear out the ability of the guard to conduct this training as evidenced by the 
fact that these inspectors awarded 55 Army units of the Illinois National Guard 
a rating of excellent or better for armory training and 127 Army units of the 
guard a rating of excellent or better for field training. Only one unsatisfactory 
rating was received by the Illinois National Guard. 

In addition, Army inspectors awarded 147 units a rating of excellent or 
better on ordnance armament inspections and 86 units a rating of excellent or 
better on ordnance automotive inspections. In 1952, General Meloy of the in- 
fantry school commenting on a class of Illinois guardsmen wrote as follows: 
“We have just had the pleasant experience of graduating the best light and 
heavy weapons infantry leaders class that we have had at the infantry school 
in a very long time.” The above inspection ratings and comment refute the 
statement that approximately 80 percent of guardsmen are untrained. 

A realistic program of 11 weeks conducted by the Army would provide minimum 
interference with education or employment and is more acceptable to educators, 
employers, parents, and the young men concerned. This shorter period of train- 
ing will result in a greatly reduced cost to the taxpayer. Guardsmen are, for 
the most part, patriotic young volunteers willing to sacrifice their free time in an 
effort to prepare themselves for the defense of their country whenever called 
upon. They should not be forced into an unrealistic program that has proven 
unsuccessful despite the effort and money expended to popularize it with the 
young men of the country. 

Maj. Gen. Joseph C. Hodgin and 86 officers and men currently partici- 
pating in exercise Big Blast at Fort Sheridan, Ill., as members of 
the Illinois National Guard. 


Mr. Brooks. Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Bray. General Walsh, I have a number of questions to ask here 
about the guard participation in the Korean war. I mainly want to 
go into the reasons, either good, or bad, of that participation. I be- 
lieve you stated that in the Reserve Act of 1948, before the Korean 
war, that a person was enlisted in the guard between the ages of 17 
and 1814 without being called unless his unit was called; is that 
correct ? 

General Watsu. That is correct, so long as he participated satis- 
factorily. 

Mr. Bray. That is correct. Now, then, when the Korean war 
started, which was the last of June or the first of July of 1950, who 
at time was Chief of Staff of the Army ? 

General Watsu. Gen. J. Lawton Collins. 

Mr. Bray. And who was Secretary of the Army ? 

General Watsu. I believe it was the Honorable Gordon Gray. 

Mr. Bray. And at that time was there any directive issued by either 
the Army or the Defense Department regarding the drafting of men 
in the guard units—taking them out of an organized guard unit indi- 
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vidually and sending them to some other unit in the active service / 

General Watsn. Well, at that time, Congressman Bray, the Army 
adopted as a matter of policy the system of individual replac ements, 
contrary to the historic method of replacement by units or organiza- 
tions. Now in later years the Army abandoned that position. 

Mr. Bray. About what time was the change made? 

General Watsu. Well, it was after the Korean armistice or along 
toward the Korean armistice, or thereabout, but the historic method 
of replacement has always been by units. But this was the first time 
they ever went to the individual. 

Mr. Bray. Now 

General Wausu. System. 

Mr. Bray. Now I notice on page 3, I believe it is, of your statement, 
you said that 6 infantry divisions of the Army National Guard and 
2 regimental combat teams were alerted and 30 days afterward were 
sent into Federal service. 

General Wausu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bray. And also you stated that 714 company-size units were 
also called as units / 

General Wausu. Yes, sir. They were all called as units—every- 
thing. 

Mr. Bray. Then, I wasn't quite clear what you meant when you 
said they had changed and had individual replacement instead of unit 
replacement. 

General Wausn. Well, all overseas replacements were on an indi- 
vidual basis, not on a unit or organizational basis. 

Mr. Bray. Oh, I understand now. I misunderstood what-you were 
saying. 

General Waxsu. Yes. 

Mr. Bray. What I was trying to get at, General, is what was the 
policy announced by the Department of the Army shortly after the 
Korean war, if any such policy was announced, as to not drafting 
men already ina training guard unit. 

General Watsu. Well, of course, as they took men out for filler 
replacements elsewhere, mostly overseas, then they filled them up with 
men that were brought in from selective service through the draft. 

Mr. Bray. I don’t believe I still make myself clear. Who was it 
that issued the directive or was responsible for them leaving an in- 
dividual, let’s say, in the 45th Division—that is the Oklahoma and 
New Mexico Division. 

General Warsn. That was Oklahoma. 

Mr. Bray. Oklahoma Division. 

Mr. Brooks. The 40th is California. 

Mr. Bray. I was talking about 45th. If I said “40th”, change that 
because I meant 45th. The Oklahoma National Guard was called in 
and sent overseas. 

General Wausn. Ultimately, yes. 

Mr. Bray. Before it was sent into the Federal service, what was the 
policy as to drafting men, let’s say—I don’t remember the numbers of 
the regiments. Let's say an individual in one of the regiments, bat- 
talions, and companies of the 45th Division. He was not to be drafted 
or pulled out, is that correct? 

General Wausu. Well, if he enlisted under the age of 1814, of course, 
he was not subject to the draft. So he stayed with the unit, until he 
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was taken out for replacement. But up to the time that the division 
was mobilized, the division continued its recruiting, just as they had 
at any other time. 

Mr. Bray. I am aware of that. I havea photostatic copy of almost 
100 different specific advertisements in the paper, either paid for by 
the Federal Government or prepared by the Federal] Government and 
put in'the paper by various businesses in that community. 

General Watsu. You mean to enlist with a unit and fight with your 
unit? 

Mr. Bray. That is right. 

General Wausu. Well, of course, that policy went down the drain. 

Mr. Bray. I guess I am not making myself clear, what I am trying 
to find out—and I thought I asked it plain enough—is, were those 
men drafted before that unit was called into Federal service and pulled 
out of it, or was it the policy of the Department of the Defense or the 
Department of the Army, whichever one was involved, to leave them 
in that unit and to call it asa unit / 

General Watsn. They called it as a unit. 

Mr. Bray. That is what I have been asking and trying to bring 
out. 

General WausH. But there was no men drafted, though, prior to the 
mobilization. 

Mr. Bray. Nomen drafted what / 

General Waxsu. Into the unit. 

Mr. Bray. No. I realize that very well. And what I am merely 
trying to find out—maybe I'd better phrase it another way. Whose 
policy was it that John Smith ina guard unit was not to be drafted 
individually and pulled out of the unit or was to’ be called in when 
his unit was called, who announced that policy ¢ 

General Watsu. ‘Well, I can only give you the statement of General 
Collins who was then Chief of Staff of the Army. d 

Mr. Bray: That is what-Iwant. 

General Wausu. That the National Guard would remain intact 
and unimpaired, because if they were needed they would be needed 
pronto, as a unit—organizations and units. But no sooner had they 
got in, then they were stripped. 

Mr. Bray. I am not going into what happened after they got in. 
I want to know what happened before the unit was called, where the 
unitiwas called. as a unit. There was a policy not to draft them in: 
dividually, is that correct ? 

General Watsn. That was a statement of the Chief of Staff. 

Mr. Bray. Then at that time any soldier or guard man or what 
ever you want to call him that was in a unit—he was left there not 
through his own or interference of the National Guard, but becaiise 
it was national policy set up by the Department of the Army. 

(seneral WarsH. That iscorrect. 

Mr. Bray. Then if there is any draft evasion of the National Guard, 
it was at the connivance and the direct expressed intention of the De+ 
partment of the Army at that time. 

General Warsu. I am afraid I would have to say that is correct. 

Mr. Bray. And that continued after Lawton Collins was out as 
Chief of Staff? 
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General Wausn. So far as I am aware, yes. 
Mr. Bray. And that same policy was continued by the new Army 
Chief of Staff? 

General Wars. That is correct. 

Mr. Bray. And that policy was acquiesced in by the Department 
of Defense ? 

General Watsu. Presumably so, or it couldn’t have been pro- 
mulgated. 

Mr. Bray. That is what I was trying to straighten out. If there 
was a disgraceful condition existing, it was at the express desires of 
the Department of the Army during the present and past admin- 
istrations. 

General Watsu. Yes, and further than that, Congressman Bray, 
if we had had our way they would have mobilized the whole guard, pe- 
riod, and then there would have been no argument. 

Mr. Bray. Then if there was a mistake made—and frankly I do 
not think there was—it was made by the Department of the Army and 
not by the individual.guardsman / 

General Wausu. The individual guardsman had nothing to say 
about it, and never has had. 

Mr. Bray. And they spent many thousands of dollars encouraging 
those young men to enlist in the guard unit ? 

General Watsn. As I recall the slogan it was “Enlist now and fight 
with your buddy.” 

‘Mr. Bray. Incidentally, I have and may later put in the record— 
I went to the Congressional: Library to get the record—photostatic 
copies of the information, of the adv ertising to join the guard. It was 
not by the guard unit. It was by the Department of the ‘Army. 

General WwW ALsH. I might inv ‘ite your attention, Congressman Bray, 
to the fact that two of those division commanders are here in the cham- 
ber. General Muldrow, who commanded the Thunderbirds of Okla- 
homa, and General Kreber, who commanded the Buckeyes of Ohio. 
They are both here. 

r.'Bray. Very fine units. I did want to get this matter straight- 
ened out, because all the newspaper talk—I don’t believe it has ever 
come out. what actually the case was in regard to this. I have a very 
few more questions to ask. 

First, had-we:had any experience in the past or the present of how 
the 2-year draftee is going to react to going to drill, say, every Monday 
night after he gets out of service / 

General Watsu. There is no answer as far as we are concerned, Con- 
gressman Bray, until the man actually gets out. That will be in 
August of 1957, this year. 

Mr. Bray. Incidentally, both the Veterans of Foreign Wars and 
the American Legion took a very strong view in their testifying here 
in 1955, a little less than 2 years ago, against having prior-service 
men be forced into a Reserve, w hereby he had to perform, until the 
people who had never had service in his age bracket had service. I 
believe that is correct, isn’t it ? 

General Watsu. Well, of course, their position and ours were iden- 
tical at the time. They objected, and so did we, to putting the burden 
of national defense on the prior-service man or veteran, whereas hun- 
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dreds of thousands escaped any military service and incurred no mili- 
tary obligation. 

Mr. Bray. I recall they were very hostile to any idea of that kind. 

General Watsu. So were we. 

Mr. Bray. Now, what percent of the men toda e you gone 
in to get any figures on it—will not serve in active mnilitary service if 
the draft continues as presently in effect ? 

General Wars. Well, I..think you could arrive at a pretty ac- 
curate figure from General Hershey’s testimony before the Senate 
Armed Services Committee on July 10, 1955, on what was then H. R. 
7000 and later become the Reserve Forces Act of 1955. At that time he 
testified that the manpower pool was rapidly approaching 1,300,000. 
By 1960 it would approach 2,200,000. Well, if only 100,000 a year were 
to be trained in the 6 months’ program, then obv iously hundreds of 
thousands were going to incur no military obligation of any kind and 
render no service. 

Now, even if everything is filled up—if I recall the testimony of the 
week before last correctly of the Department of the Army, there was 
to be a cutback in the Ready Reserve to about 1,500,000. W Yell, if you 
are going to have a manpower increasing at the rate of 2,200; 000 
a year, then obviously there are going to ‘be hundreds of thousands 
that are not going to. render any service or incur any obligation, no 
matter what system is in effect. 

Mr. Bray. I recall when General Hershey testified the other day we 
didn’t get any figure, but figuring: it’ erence it looked like 90 to 
95 percent of ‘the. youth now coming of age, 1814 years of age, will not 
see active military service at the present draft level. 

General Watsu. Well, as I recall the testimony, and bearing this 
fact in mind 

Mr. Bray. Yes. 

General Watsu. The 17-1814-year old is not subject to the draft. 
So, therefore, he couldn’t be a draft evader under any circumstances. 

Now, they are only drafting men in the 22-year-old category. So 
any young fellow can-sit’down and-figure very éasily that ‘Between the 
age of 17 and 22 his chances of being called upon for service are re- 
mote. You can only sell him on the patriotic motive. There isn’t 
any other left. If he gets by the 22-year-old bracket, then his chances 
of ‘heing drafted agai are utterly remote. So there is only about 1 
year in that period of time in which he is really possibly vulnerable, 
and that is in the 22-year bracket, the way things are now. 

Mr. Bray. The thing that worries me very greatly is that we are 
depending a lot on these boys that have been drafted for 2 years to 
serve us. Now they didn’t want to be in the service or they would 
have already enlisted. I am not impugning their patriotism or any- 
thing, but they wanted to do something else and I can well understand 
that. When they come home and find 90 to 95 percent of the boys in 
their age bracket never going into the service and yet they are going 
to have to come and drill 48 ev enings a year and also 15 days’ summer 
training, and forsake their vacation for that, I frankly doubt their 
use to the service and how they are going to cooperate at all. Now 
I may be wrong. 

I also raised this question about the unpopularity of the 6 months’ 
training 2 years ago and members of the Department of Defense said 
that it would be so popular, but they didn’t want everybody to get in 
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it-and they would limit it to 250,000 a year... They were just going to 
have to put armed guards to keep them from breaking into the pro- 
gram. It turned out to be a slight overstatement. 1 frankly fear 
that their judgment now—how popul: this is going to be—is equally 
narrow. And they say also, 2 years ago, the Nationa] Guard was 
going to be 600,000 and today they said it was to be maintained at 
400,000. agg 

Iam not questioning their judgment on military matters, but I am 
questioning their judgment on the popularity of the programs they 
are bringing here. 

General Waursu. Well, of course, the situation which you outlined, 
Congressman Bray, is very inequitable, But we have long memories. 
We recall under the Selective Service Act of 1940 a 10- year service 
obligation was imposed on the individual, which meant that every 
veteran coming out of World War II ow ed the Government 10 years. 

Now, it was never enforced. The men were discharged. Then un- 
der the Universal Military Training and Service Act of 1951, an 8-year 
obligation was imposed on any man acquiring any military status of 
any kind. Yet it was never enforced. 

Now you have it down to men coming out at the end of 2 years, 
either volunteered or being drafted, and they owe an 8-year military 
obligation, less the 2 years, making it 6. We questioned just what 
the degree of participation will be. It wasn’t there before. Will it 
be there after? We don’t know...Certainly we are going to have 
to wait until August of this year before we commence to get even an 
initial return. 

Mr. Bray. I, for one, hate to rely on a theory and a philosophy that 
is absolutely unproven, that. they are going to get volunteers who 
want to enlist. A few wil] want to and they will doso. But I doubt 
the value of this program furnishing interested men—because. after 
all on 2:hours a week you have.to have a man interested or he is not 
going to be:worth anything. That is why I believe the guard has 
succeeded rather well, because it is composed of men in the community 
who did want to train or they wouldn’t have been there. 

General Watsn. I do not want to leave any misapprehension in the 
mind of the committee, and I don’t want my testimony to mislead 
them. As I say, we have had more experience in this recruiting field 
than anybody ‘else. Ido not say that it is going to be an easy job 
to sell this 3 months.or 11 weeks training program, It is going to be 
anything but an easy job. Because I do not believe it is going to be 
easy to sell any kind of a military training program, But we dovbe- 
lieve-it can-be sold. 

Mr. Bray. At least you can sell 11 weeks better than you can sel] 6 
months, you believe / 

General Wausu. That is our position, and we are going to do our 
best. If the committee and the Congress should see fit to go along 
with our recommendation. we have agreed and will agree that if the 
man enlists for the 11 weeks’ training period we will do everything in 
our power to get him to go on and finish the 6 months’ training. Of 
course, it will have to be purely voluntary. 

Mr. Bray. How much basic training were the men given in World 
War II? 

General Wausu. The periods vary. In the initial phases it was 16 
weeks. Later it was cut down to 13 weeks. Later it was cut down 
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to 8 weeks. They found that 8 weeks simply wouldn’t do and it was 
upped then to 13. 

Mr. Bray. That was my recollection, that the replacements we got 
were men with 13 weeks training. 

General Wautsu. Was that in the armored forces? 

Mr. Bray. Armored, yes. Of course, then we had additional ones 
who had taken special communications courses. I am talking about 
the basic training. 

General WatsH. Yes, the basic. 

Mr. Bray. That they sent over there, basically trained with an 
MOS. 

General Wats. Rating. 

Mr. Bray. Rating. 

Mr. Brooks. Have you finished, Mr. Bray? 

Mr. Bray. I am through. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Fisher. 

Mr. FisHer. General Walsh, one or two questions that I would hike 
to propound. 

General Watsn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fisuer. For clarification. We have listened to a lot of testi- 
mony here in the 2 weeks by very competent military authorities on 
the question of just. what constitutes the minimum amount of early 
training, to do the job. Of course, there is a very sharp difference of 
opinion as to whether the 6 months is the mimimum that we should 
require or whether the National Guard program that has been going 
on is adequate or whether the 11 weeks that is proposed would meet 
the requirements. I am quite confused and I am sure many others 
are as to just what should be agreed upon. The best experts disagree. 
We don’t have any Univac to come up with an answer. 

As I gather it, though, you advocate the 6 months as a good thing 
provided enough of them will take it, is that correct ? 

General WatsH. Well, of course, as I pointed out, Congressman 
Fisher, any commander would prefer to get as much training as he 
can get for his men. If we could sell the 6 months, naturally we 
would prefer that. 

a we have bought the Army’s program for those in the 1814- 

25-year-old bracket. We agree to—6 months. 

" ew, we believe we are going to get a substantial number of those 
men. ‘The initial returns, although it is not in effect until April 1, 
indicate that we are going to do even better than we expected. But 
it will still fall far short of the numbers that we have to have to main- 
tain our authorized strength. So therefore we propose in one narrow 
segment, and that is the 17 to 1814 year olds, that they be given the 
11 weeks’ basic training program, which will allow for a little unit 
training and other types of training, in addition to the basic training, 
because the Army’s basic training program is only 8 weeks and has 
been for a long time. 

Then we would take those 11 weeks’ men and do our best to persuade 
them to go on and finish the 6 months. Then, of course, they would 
come in under the earn-back clause. As the Army in their policy 
has indicated, they will reduce the obligation, I believe, to 414 years, 
instead of the 8 years or 714 if he serves 6 months. 
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Mr. Fisuer. I was quite intrigued by the charts that were presented 
on just how the time was spent in the 6 months’ training—I think 
General Abrams probably presented it the other day. 

General Watsu. Of course 

Mr. Fisuer. Now 

General WautsH. We contend there is a lot of water in that 6 months. 
Certainly the final phase of 1 month which is all devoted to process- 
ing and leaves, has to be subtracted from the program. So it really 
isn’t a 6 months’ program. It isa 5 months’ program. 

Mr. Fisuer.. That-is what it amountsto. I think 

General Watsu. We believe that all of the processing can be done 
before the man ever enters the training period, be it 11 weeks or 
what have you. We would do that—inoculations, physicals and all 
that sort of thing. We would be willing to go so far as to not even 
charge the travel time against the training time. In other words, it 
would be absolutely 11 weeks net. 

Mr. Fisuer. I see. I was going to ask you that, if that wouldn’t 











probably amount to actually 10 weeks. But you fee) you can cut the: 


intake and outgo time? 

General WatsH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fisuer. To the point where you can actually—— 

General WatsuH. So it would be 11 weeks net. 

Mr. Fisuer. The full 11 weeks. 

General WatsH. Yes. 

Mr. Fisuer. Now he calculated the other day that the 6 months 
would give them 968 or more hours of forma] or what they call pro- 
gressive instruction. Yours, of course—the 11 weeks—would give a 


little less than half of that, that is correct, isn’t it, so far as tallying the- 


instructional hours? 

General Watsu. I would say roughly, yes. 

Mr. Fisuer. Well, now, do you propose, then, to make up for that 
deficiency if 1 can use that word? 

Genera] Watsu. In two ways. : 

Mr, Fisner. In the course of the next year or 2 or 3 years of train- 
ing? Is that-your proposal ? elke 

General Watsu. Yes, sir. The first thing is that man would come 


back to a unit in all cases in the Army Guard because there aren’t any- 
thing but units. 


Mr. Fisner, Yes. 


General WausH. He would continue his unit training. Then in due 


course he would go to the Army service schools to perfect himself in 
his MOS rating, whatever it might be, and that is usually 3 months. 
Mr. Brooxs. Any further questions? 


Mr. Fisuer. Well, would you estimate, then, general, to conclude,. 


that the guardsman who went in that way and took the 11 weeks 
would catch up with this instructional training by the time he con- 
cluded a 3-year period in the National Guard ? 

General Watsu. Or less. 

Mr. Fisuer. Or possibly less? 

General Watsu. Less. I would say 2 years. 

Mr. Fisuer. Now, with the input of the personnel into the National 
Guard without prior service along with the current rate of turnover 
in the National Guard as you haye.in the other units, how long would 
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you estimate that it would take for you to reach the unit level of 
training for an individual? 

General Watsn. Well, I would say this: If all of our men—and 
we are willing to accept that as mandatory asa condition of enlistment, 
take 11 weeks. 

Mr. FisHer. Yes. 

General Watsu. Then we say he is ready to go into a unit and con- 
tinue his unit training from there on. 

Now again coming back to these loose statements of 88 percent un- 
trained, I would like to say-right»here that»I will stack:the Army 
National Guard’s artillery of all classes and categories against any 
artillery anywhere. And that goes equally for our administration 
and for logistics, too. 

Mr. Fisuerr. In other words, you, of course, do not accept that 83 
percent figure ¢ 

General Watsn. We certainly do not. 

Mr. Fisner. Although as I gathered you do recognize that those 
with the 6 months’ basic training have an advantage over those, of 
course, Wwith:the.11 weeks’ training ? 

General“ WatsH. We would prefer to have them with 8 months if 
we could get them. 

Mr. FisnHer. Well, do you think, General—and this will conclude 
me—that in view of the testimony we have heard here of the fact that 
the situation has gradually improved so far as recruiting the 6 months’ 
boys are concerned, that the outlook may be that it will continue to 
improve and that that might eventually work out a lot better than is 
indicated at the moment‘ 

General Watsu. We do not think so because it will simply not 
produce the numbers that we have to have each year. 

Mr. Brooks. Mrs. St. George. 

Mrs. Str. Georce. General, is it true that the guard fell off by about 
6,000 last year? 

General Wautsu. No. The Army National Guard fell off by about 
two or three thousand. 

Mrs. Sr. Groree. Two or three thousand ? 

General Watsn. Because, remember, the Bureau of the Budget 
restricted us to 408,100. 

Mrs. St. GrorGe. So probably some of that number is accounted 
for by the budget'restriction, is that:correet / 

General Watsu. Well, you can’t keep your figure exactly on the 
line. Either you have to go ahead or you drop back. 

Now, if we had not run up against all these complications of budget 
withholdings and faced with the 6-month program, we would have 
probably gone to 425,000, if we had been let. But the minute you stop 
and stop all your recruiting effort, that minute you are going to drop 
back, because every day has its losses. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. Now, if this 6-month program was put in—and I 
gather you do approve of 6-months’ training. You simply think it 
will cut down on your strength. 

General Wats. Well 

Mrs. St. George. How many men do you think would be lost be- 
cause of the 6-month training program ? 

General Watsn. 50,000 a year. 





Mrs. Sr. Grorce. 50,000 a year. And if you cut out taking these 
younger one who will get the 11 weeks, would that still cut you down 
by about 50,000 a year ? 

General WatsH. Oh, no. 

Mrs. St. Grorce. How much would that cut you down? 

General WausH. We believe if we had 11 weeks basic training pro- 
gram, with the understanding that they would continue their training 
through the Army service schools, that we can still maintain our au- 
thorized strength. It is not going to be easy, but we believe it can be 
done. 

Mrs. Sr. Groren. Yes, but my point would then be this: Supposing 
that it was decided to have these 2 programs—because you have one 
program of 6 months anyway. 

General Watsu. Right. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. For those over 18. And then, if your idea is car- 
ried out, and I can seerwhere it very well may be, you would have 11 
weeks for a younger group. Now, supposing instead of having that 
11-week program you simply forgot about that younger group and 
took them all in at the age of 18 w hen they will go right in automati- 
cally into a 6-month program. 

General Waxsu. It wouldn’t work, Congresswoman St. George, be- 
cause 65 percent of our people come from that younger group. 

Mrs. St. Grorce. They come from the younger group. That is what 
I wanted to get at. 

General WausH. And that is inescapable. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorer. Yes; then you would lose roughly 65 penoent; if 
you lose that. 

General Warsu. If you went on that theory, yes. 

Mrs. Str. Grorce. I see. 

Mr. Brooks. What would you think of this, General; you would 
follow the suggestion made, if we guaranteed the personnel of ‘the 
Guard ? 

General WaisH. Well, how could they be guiaramteed without a 
draft or forced input? 

Mr. Brooks. Well, of course,:you and I know the idea of requiring 
them when they come out: of service—they are coming out at.the rate 
of 10,000 a month—to take an active part in reserve training speaks 
for itself. 

General Watsn. Yes. but you don’t—— 

Mr. Brooks: You have to assume that those men are going to do 
their duty. Now, suppose they guaranteed you 50,000. 

General Watsn. Well, we don’t believe they can guarantee us any- 
thing. 

Mr. Brooks. You don’t believe that? 

General WatsH. We don’t believe we can proceed on that assump- 
tion, because in the past it has never worked. We see no assurance for 
the future. 

Mr. Brooks. You don’t think that men, knowing they are going 
to have to train actively, won’t want to train? I think down in 
Louisiana, for instance, a great many of them are performing in the 
National Guard. I think “perhaps I am a little conservative in my 
statement. But you don’t — they would? 

General Warsu. I do not, s 
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Mr. Brooks. I didn’t mean to interrupt you, Mrs. St. George. 

Mrs. Sr. Georce. No, that is all right, Mr. Chairman. That answers 
my question. 

Mr. Brooxs. Thank you, very much, Mrs. St. George. 

Mr. Morris? 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make a very brief 
statement and then ask a question or two. 

I have a deep affection for, and concern for, the National Guard. In 
World War I, I served with the old 35th Division, Kansas-Missouri 
outfit. We were in a number of engagements on the western front. 
We fought in a number of battles. 1 thought we had a mighty good 
outfit. 

Also, I am proud, as every Oklahoman is, of the great record of 
the 45th Division, our Thunderbird Division. 

I am happy to see General Kenny, the Adjutant General here. And, 
of course, Gen. Hal Muldrow, the present commander of that great 
organization, the 45th Division. 

I also see my good friend Col. Roy Steward who originally came 
from my home in Walters, Oklo. And there may be others. And I 
know this subcommittee will want to hear from these gentlemen, or 
at least some of them. 

I believe that the National Guard is just as patriotic as the Regular 
Army—if not more so, just as patriotic. I think all of our services 
are made up of patriotic men and women and we all want to defend 
this country to the very best of our ability and will do so. 

It only remains as to what is the best program for us to follow. 

I want to see a trained Reserve. I don’t want us to get caught with 
our guards down. I do want us to have a real trained Reserve. We 
want that, all of us. 

I will ask you if it isn’t a matter of fact that the real purpose of the 
National Guard is to train men for service and for combat, if 
necessary ? 

General Watsu. Right, because all of our units are combat units. 
We have nothing else. 

Mr. Morris. All right. 

Now, how long—mine will be brief, Mr. Chairman, but I do just 
want to ask a few of what I think are salient questions. 

How long, when a person enlists in the National Guard, does his 
enlistment run ? 

General Watsu. Three years, sir. 

Mr. Morris. Three years. 

Now, over that period of 3 years, in addition to the 11 weeks’ 
training that you propose, does he receive other training that would 
help to qualify him as a trained soldier? 

General Watsn. For the balance of his time. two and a fraction 
years, he would receive two and a fraction years of unit training. 

Mr. Morris. Allright. Now 

General Wausn. In whatever branch he selected to serve. 

Mr. Morrts. All right. Now then get down to 1 or 2 other specific 
questions and I shall conclude. 

I notice you said here on page 20 of your written statement this: 

The States and the guard have accepted the Department of the Army program 
in all respects, except that portion concerning the requirement that the 17- to 1814- 
year age group be required to perform 6 months of continuolis active duty training 
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as a condition of enlistment. In lieu thereof, we have proposed a period of ap- 
proximately 11 weeks of active duty training for that age group, because our 
records indicate that the bulk of our enlistees come from that group. 

To make it crystal clear, I understand, then, your position is that 
those who are over 1814 years, you would not object to a required 6- 
month training program for ? 

General WatsH. We have accepted that unanimously. 

Mr. Morris. All right. 

Now let me ask you this one further question: Would the National 
Guard—maybe not being entirely willing to, but would they go along 
in your judgment with the proposition of a split training of two 
11-week tours or two 3-month tours? 

General WatsH. That proposition, Congressman, has never been put 
up to the States, so the States have not taken any action. 

It would be my opinion that it will be just as difficult to sell two 
3-month periods of training in consecutive years as it would be to sell 
the 6-month training program. 

Mr. Morris. All right. That answers my question. 

And I notice you used the word “consecutive.” Suppose they were 
no consecutive, would that make some difference ? 

General Watsu. I do not believe so. ‘That is my personal opinion. 
As I said, the States have not. considered the matter. It has never 
been put up to them. 

Mr. Morris. Then your position at this time is that the final program 
that you think should be invoked would be to permit the Army to 
require 614 months’ training for those over 1814 years and 11 weeks’ 
training for those less than that. from 17 to 1814 ? 

General Watsu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris. Then there is one other question and then I will con- 
clude. 

Suppose this subcommittee should write a bill, and the full com- 
mitte approve it and the Congress approve it, giving some kind of in- 
ducement to those between the ages of 17 and 1844, such as maybe 
cutting a year’s time off of their training, to encourage enlistments 
from that group, would that be objectionable ? 

General Watsu. It would not be necessarily objectionable, but you 
would have to try it out before you could get the answer. 

Mr. Morris. Do you think that. it would. be, possible that a boy who 
received 11 weeks’ training, if such inducement were given, and his 
enlistment might be cut down to, say, 2 years or 21% instead of 3, 
that he would be a trained soldier at the end of that time / 

General Wausu. Well, I would say he would meet the congressional 
requirement that you cannot be sent overseas unless you have the 
equivalent of 4 months of basic training. 

Mr. Morris. Yes, I understand that. I understand that. 

General Watsu.. But I do not believe the reduction of the,enlistment 
by 6 months or something of the sort would have much of an effect. 

Mr. Morris. Would be much of an inducement, you don’t believe so? 

General Watsu. I do not believe so. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Norblad ¢ 

Mr. Norsiap. No. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Lankford ? 

Mr. Lankrorp. No questions. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Van Zandt? 
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Mr. Van Zanpr. General, in your statement on page 2, you say, 
“Once again we find ourselves battling against those who continually 
:seek our destruction.” 

Would you go into a little detail ? 

General Watsu. Well, Congressman, you have been a long time 

Mr. Van Zanpr. That is the reason I bring it up. I w ould like to 
hear it. 

General Watsu. You have heard a lot of battles that would be 
waged. It seems that periodically we have to fight for our very 
existence. 

I won’t go back into ancient history, but in 1915 and 1916 it was 
the continental army plan, or scheme, as it was called. In 1920, we 
had the shotgun wedding between the Washingtonian and. the 
Uptonian theory. It should have never worked out, but it did. We 
go along very well under the act of 1920. 

Then came the great federalization fight of 1948. And again Con- 
gress saw fit to see it our way and we are still in business. 

Now they have made this 6 months, or will make it mandatory 
‘on April 1. We think our arithmetic is unassailable, that we are 
going to lose 100,000 men the first 2 years. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. In other words, then, what you are developing 
now is—— 

General Wausu. Then we are on the road to extinction. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. There isa conflict of opinion before us. 

General Watsu. Very much. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. The Department says, on one side, that they will 
see that you get adequate manpower. You are taking the position, 
on the other side, that you are not going to get adequate manpower. 

General Watsu. That is correct. 


Mr. Van Zanpr. Now with that point disposed of, what are the 
-other points in this effort that is being made to bring about destruction 
of the National Guard? 

General Watsu. Well, as we have testified year after year before 
the House WepeeneTenne Committee, we have had a 6-year battle, 


-almost 7ayear battle, to get our armory-construction program going. 

Millions of dollars have been held up year after year. This is the 
first year it finally came. And it is.interesting to note it wasn’t until 
this committee was about te open its hearings that 106 projects were 
suddenly released. Call it a coincidence, if you will. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Now what about your equipment / 4 

General WatsH. But the fact still remains that there is $14 million, 
all of it of the non-armory-construction program, tied up by the 
Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. That is $14 million? 

General WausH. $14 million. 

Mr. Vax Zanprt.. Money--$14 million—that has been tagged or ear- 
marked for the National Guard. You say it is tied up by the Bureau 
of the Budget. 

General Wausu. Yes, sir; it has been tied up a long time. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Now does that represent the cost of armories / 

General Watsu. No, that isthe nonarmory. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Nonarmory. 

‘General Watsn. That is for facilities of various kinds. 
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Mr. Van Zanprt. Facilities of various kinds? 

General Wausu. Other than armories. 

7 Mr. Van Zanpvr. Other than armories. What would those facilities 
ez 

General Watsu. Oh, machine shops, motor warehouse—vehicular 
storage sheds, field-training construction, messhalls, kitchens, sewers, 
waterlines, and all sorts of things. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. And the lack of these facilities, does it in any way, 
shape, or form affect the efficiency of the guard ? evga 

General Wats. Well, it makes it very difficult. If you are expected 
to meet your strength requirement as imposed by Congress and then 
you come up against the factor that you haven’t a place to put them 

Mr. Van Zannr. Yes. 

General Watsu. There doesn’t seem to be much sense of economy 
to giving us the finest equipment in the world—and we are very well 
equipped—and then have to store it outside. I know of no quicker 
way of ruining it. 

Mr. Van Zanpvr. When was your last contact with the Department 
of Defense concerning this $14 million ? 

General Watsu. Oh, before Christmas. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Before Christmas. And what position did they 
take at that time? 

General WatsH. Well, they told us that pending the answering of 
three questions—— 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Yes? 

General Watsn. I would say the major question was, Why can’t 
these facilities be erected at Army installations so they could be used 
in the event of mobilization ? 

Well, the trouble, as you go west, you don’t have—or have few Army 
installations. Take in the State of Minnesota or the Dakotas, Iowa, 
and Nebraska. There isn’t a single, solitary Army installation. So 
just how would you build them at Army installations ¢ 

In Wisconsin, they have only one, Camp McCoy, and that is used to 
its maximum. They can’t take any more. 

Mr. Van Zanpvr. Now you said three points. You described one. 
What are the other two 

General Watsn. I don’t recall offhand what the other two questions 
were. But this wasthe major question. I recall that. 

Mr. Van Zanvrt. Are there any other points that vou would like to 
develop that concerns the efforts to destroy the National Guard? 

General WarsH. We believe these are the three major things. ‘This 
is the major one, that we are on right now. Then came the armory- 
construction program, and then finally the non-armory-construction 
program. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. All right. 

General Watsu. Then there is the continuing effort—it has never 
ceased—to dowherade everything we do. 

Mr. Brooks. Will the gentleman yield at that point / 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Surely. 

Mr. Brooxs. This committee has been very fair to the guard, don’t 
you think? 

General Warsnu. It has been marvelous. One of the greatest pieces 
of work—— 
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Mr. Brooks. I can remember when the guard came in against, I 
think it was the Reserve Act of 1955. They never did support it. But 
it was a fair act for the guard, wasn’t it? 

General Watsu. Well, of course, you got to remember that the 
Reserve Forces Act of 1955, as it left the House, did not pertain -to 
the Army National Guard or the Air National Guard. We were 
not included. 

Mr. Brooxs. We got into a turmoil over there on aceount of the 
guard and had to scuttle the bill tosave the guard. 

General Wausu. Surely. 

Mr. Brooks. And then bring out a new bill, all to protect the 
guard. So, I think 

General Watsu. A bill can’t be designed to help us when it doesn’t 
include us. 

Mr. Brooks. It wasn’t designed to hurt you. 

Mr. Morris. Will the gentleman yield for just one question ? 

Mr. Brooks. Wait just one moment. There are provisions in here 
that help you. For instance, the provision regarding 3 months’ serv- 
ice, to give a person training for 3 months on active duty, a provision 
where they will not be subject to future draft. That was put in there 
to help the guard. 

General WausH. Yes, sir; but we can dispose of that very quickly. 
The Army has never given us that 3 months’ training program. 

Mr. Brooxs. Well, the law specifically says it shall not be less 
than that. 

General Watsn. Yes, but the Army has never given it to us. 

Mr. Brooks. Well—— 

Mr. Morris. Would the gentleman yield for one question? Just on 
that latter point, 1 want to ask this question, if you can answer it. 

As I said, I certainly have great love for the National Guard and I 
also want to see us have a strong, trained Reserve. 

Now, from what you have said, you believe that there have been 
some actions taken that were detrimental to the National Guard ? 

General WausH. Unquestionably. 

Mr. Morris. All right. Now what is the motive behind it? Why 
should anyone do that ¢ 

Mr. Van Zanpvr. That was my question. 

Mr. Morrts. [ am sorry. 

General WausH. We have concerned ourselves, Congressman, with 
that for half a century and more. We can’t arrive at an answer in 
our own mind. We eats know whether they are jealous of us or 
whether they are bound and determined there is going to be no force 
in the national defense system unless they control it lock, stock, and 
barrel. They want no interference from the sovereign States. That 
has been traditional. That was the whole basis of the Uptonian 
theory. 

Mr. Morris. I am sorry, I swiped the gentleman’s question. I am 
sorry. 

Mr. Brooks. He was pursuing that. 

Mr. Morris, All right. 

General Watsu. But there is one thing I would like to impress on 
all concerned, that out of this committee came one of the greatest 
pieces of military legislation of: all time, and with each year that 
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passes the value of that legislation is becoming increasingly more 
evident. And I refer to the Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952. And 
that is going to stand in my book with the old National Defense Act 
of 1916 and 1920. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. And in that law we spell out the mission of the 
National Guard. 

General Watsu. You certainly did. 

Mr. Brooxs. Let me-remind the gentlemen this, too, that after we 
had written the bill and it had all been approved, the guard came 
in with 99 amendments to that bill and we took 98 of the 99 amend- 
ments. 

General Watsu. You did a little better than that, Mr. Chairman. 
You took 9814. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, the chair will stand corrected. 

But certainly it did not show an unsympathetic attitude toward the 
guard. 

General Watsu. No, sir. And there is no unsympathetic attitude 
where the President of the United States is concerned, either. And 
what he did on October 10 of 1956 was not only a splendid thing but 
it was a most generous and gracious thing, because it was unsolicited 
and it came utterly unexpectedly. 

It will only take a few seconds, and I would like to read that great 
statement of policy. This is from the President of the United States, 
and was delivered by the Honorable Charles C. Finucane, the Under 
Secretary of the Army, to the 78th General Conference of the Na- 
tional Guard Association of the United States, Spokane, Wash., on 
October 10, 1956. 


Please extend my warthest greetings and best wishes to my old friends and 
comrades in arms assembled for the 78th General Conference of the National 
Guard Association of the United States and read this personal message. 

Your splendid service in the wars of the Republic is recorded in history. I 
have keenest memories of the valor and devotion of National Guard Divisions 
and other units that fought under my command in Europe and Africa from 
Normandy to the Elbe. 

The dual status of the National Guard whereby it serves the States in time 
of peace and the Republic in time of national emergency, exemplifies that 
sound traditional relationship between the States and the Federal Government, 
unique with our governmental system. This historic concept should be ever 
strengthened, and never weakened. 

As Commander in Chief, I subscribe fully to the statutory declaration that 
now and in the future we must maintain and assure the strength and organiza- 
tion of the National Guard as an integral part of the first line of defense of the 
Nation, to the end that your organizations shall be ready to discharge their 
historic role at the very outset of any national emergency. 


And that is precisely, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, what we are 
trying to do. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Van Zandt. 

Mr. Van Zanpvr. General, I have a couple of more questions here. 
We are going to have a quorum call here in a few minutes. 

When 4 you compare the cost of the 11 weeks that you propose against 
the 6 months’ training program, I am alarmed. 

General WatsH. So are we. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Now, over a period of years, we have been granting 
one concession after another as far as military service is concerned. 
And as a result of it, we find ourselves confronted with the problem 
we are confronted with at the moment. Therefore, I contend that 
Congress is responsible to a great extent for making these concessions. 
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Now, have you had a chance to compare the cost of 11 weeks’ 
training program with that of a 6-month training program ? 

General Watsu. We only know the cost of a 6-month training 
program. And we only know that it would add $300 million annually 
tc the appropriation for the Army National Guard. 

Now, that appropriation is right now $320 million. And we think 
it will be extremely difficult, under what Congress is now facing, to 
up that or double that appropriation. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. In other words 

General Watsu. $600 million would be terrific. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Do I understand you to say now that if we adopt 
the National Guard’s proposal of 11 weeks’ training in preference to 
the 6-month training program, it will be at an additional cost or we 
will have an additional cost of $300 million ? 

General Watsu. No, that is for the 6 months. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Six months? 

General Watsu. If that goes into effect. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Yes. 

General Watsu. If it was 11 weeks, it would be reduced propor- 
tionately. 

Mr. Van Zanpvrt. But it will be—— 

General Watsn. Will be some increase, of course. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Some increase ? 

General Watsu. Yes. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. And it will not occur annually ? 

General Wausn. And continue annually. 

Mr. Van Zanvr. For several years ¢ 

General Watsn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. So there will be an additional cost ? 

General Watsu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Running into millions of dollars? 

General Watsu. Proportionately. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Now, the next question is: Yesterday morning, 
I picked up a paper at Scranton, Pa., and I noticed a quarter of a page 
ad from the local National Guard commanding officer, in which he 
urged all of the 17 to 1814-year-old boys in Scranton to join up before 
April 1. And then he goes on to tell them that after April 1 they are 
going to be subject to 6 months of training. 

Does that mean that the National Guard has conceded and they are 
going to accept this 6 months’ training program ¢ 

General Watsu. No. I suspect that particular unit commander is 
taking advantage of a situation to fill up his ranks. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Do you think it is good publicity in this day and 
age ¢ 

General Watsu. Well, I would be inclined to question it. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

General Watsu. I don’t think it is exactly sporting. 

Mr. Winstreap. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Wait a minute. 

I wanted to ask you this question, General. going back to something 
Mr. Van Zandt questioned you about, about the act of 1952, which you 
praised so highly. And I do appreciate it and the committee appre- 
ciates it, the praise of it. 
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But after we adopted 98% amendments out of 99, I think you said, 
then we went over to. the Senate and the guard was against the act in 
the Senate. It was all cut to pieces and had to be put together, in 
conference. You remember that? 

I mention that to you not to show anything other than this, that this 
committee has been very kind to the guard. 

General WautsH. No question about it. 

Mr. Brooks. And what we want to do is to keep the guard going. 

Now, I heard your testimony and I have talked to a lot of guards- 
men, but how are you going to keep your guard going as the first line 
of Reserve defense, as the President says in that statement—and it is 
a grand statement he made. How are you going to keep it going asa 
first line of defense if it has inferior training to the Federal Reserve? 

General Wausu. Well, it won’t have inferior training. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, can you 

General Watsu. It will be equal or superior. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, you are selling us on the thought that you can 
give by guard methods, 11 weeks of training which will be the equal 
of 6 months of training. 

General Watsu. We have never said that. We have never advo- 
cated that. But you have to put the two together; 11 weeks of basic 
training plus some other training and the Army service schools of 3 
months duration or more. 

Mr, Brooxs. Well, the Federal Reserve will use the Army school 
service. 

General WatsH. Maybe they will and maybe they won't. 

Mr. Brooks. So it will offset it. 

General WatsH. But we intend to use it as we always use it. Weare 
using 29,000 a year. 

Mr. Brooks. But even if every one of your men had 6 months’ train- 
ing, you are up against this, that unless you get some of the prior- 
trained men out of the Active Establishment you are going to find that 
the Federal Reserve is going to have men with 2 years’ training as 
against a 6 months’ trainee who has less training than that. 

General WatsH. Weare getting 18,000 a year of them right now, but 
it isn’t enough, far from enough. 

Mr. Brooxs. Why couldn’t we work out a program which would be 
voluntary, too, which would permit the guard to obtain its proper quota 
or share of those coming out of the Active Establishment? I want to 
see the guard maintain its position there. 

General Warsu. I don’t quite see how such a proposition can be 
worked out. 

Mr. Brooxs. Well, if we, for instance, would give the guard money 
to do its recruiting, couldn’t the guard go into those groups coming 
out and obtain its share of those who might enlist in the guard for his 
period of active duty Reserve training ? 

General Warsu. Of course, Congress gives us $300,000 a year now 
for the recruiting of the Army and Air National Guard. 

Mr. Brooks. But some of your guardsmen don’t feel like that does 
the job, and they are hopelessly swamped. 

General WatsH. Well, when you spread that over the States and 
Territories, you have to spread it pretty thin. And the great bulk 
of the cost is assumed in other ways by the States or by the unit or 
organization. 
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Mr. Winsreap. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Winstead. 

Mr. Winsreap. General, has the Army accepted all the applicants 
the guard has furnished for advanced training? Have all your men 
who applied for additional training been accepted by the Army? _ 

General Waxsu. No; I believe there has been some cutback this 
year. There aren’t enough slots available. : 

Mr. Winstrap. In other words, you have had men in the National 
Guard request special training and they had to turn them down be- 
cause there weren’t enough slots ? 

General WatsH. There weren’t slots and there wasn’t available 
money. 

Mr. Winsteap. I believe they have five training centers at the pres- 
ent time, do they not? 

General WatsuH. Sir? 

Mr. Wrvsteap. I believe the Army has 5 training centers at the 
present time for these 6-months trainees. 

General Warsn. I believe that is correct. 

Mr. Wrnsteap. If all these men in the National Guard and in the 
Army Reserve should come in for 6 months’ training, I wonder how 
long it would take the Army to get the money, set up the facilities and 
be able to take care of them, if they carried out the order that they 
now have pending ? 

General Watsn. Of course, it is a very good question. The Army 
would have to answer it, because we are going to have to have a mini- 
mum of 115,000 men every year in the Army Guard alone. 

Mr. Winsreap. And it will cost a considerable sum of money in ad- 
dition to the amount that you have just pointed out ? 

General WatsH. Well, they will have to find someplace to put 
them. 

Mr. Brooxs. Would the gentleman yield? Since I yielded to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. WinsteAp. Surely. 

Mr. Brooks. I would like to ask him this: Why would it cost any 
more to train the same number of men when they are not on active 
training with the Regular Establishment—why would it cost any more 
than it does now, unless you intend to increase the efficiency of the 
training? : 

General Warsu. Well, there are two things that would enter into 
it. First, you would have to have the facilities. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, now, this committee is going to bat for the guard 
on getting facilities. 

General WatsH. Yes. 

Mr. Brooks. If the general would come here oftener, we would 
perhaps write some special provision in the law covering the facilities. 
Like we did for the Air Force Reserve. 

Mr. Wrnstrap. But - 

Mr. Brooxs. Wait just a minute. Let me finish my question of 
the general. 

I don’t understand, though, if you have a guard of 405,000, why it 
would cost any more money if they are not on active duty to train 
that 405,000 than it costs now. 
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General Watsu. Well, if you talk about the 11-weeks training, 
you would have 115,000 men minimum each year. 

Mr. Brooxs. All ‘right. 

General Watsn. So that would cost that much. 

Mr. Brooks. If you had 

General Watsu. On the other hand, if you put him in for 6 months, 
it is going to cost just that much more. 

Mr. Brooks. Why ? 

General Watsu. Well, they are on active duty. They get their 
pay—— 

Mr. Brooks. It won’t cost you where they are on active duty. They 
will be on active duty with the Regular Establishment. 

General Watsu. Well, they will have to pay for it just the same. 

Mr. Brooks. It would seem to me it would cost the guard itself less 
for a 6-months trained man—— 

Mr. Winsteap. Well 

Mr. Brooks. Wait just a minute. For 6 months’ training than it 
would for 11 weeks’ training. Isn’t that true? 

General Wausn. Well, it doesn’t make any difference, Mr. Chair- 
man, who pays it. It is going to cost the Government that much 
more. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, of course, it costs. 

When we started 17 years ago trying to build up the Reserve and 
the guard into a peacetime organization that would be able to protect 
this country in the event of emergency, we knew it would cost money. 
And it has cost every time we have improved the Reserve and the 
Guard. 

General Watsu. Right. 

Mr. Brooks. But we have a job to do. We have to continue to 
improve the Reserve and make it more efficient. And when I say the 
Reserve, I mean the guard. . 

We have to make it more efficient, to the day when in this atomic 
age it will be ready to respond. 

Mr. Wrnsreap. But the point is—if the gentleman will yield at 
that point—the point I make is that regardless who pays the bill—the 
Government pays the bill, whether it is the Army or the National 
Guard. 

You also have to go through the Appropriations Committee as 
well as clearing this committee. Then you also have to get the Defense 
Department to approve the budget and then the Bureau of Budget 
holds us up so many times. 

The point I make is: if this whole thing will go into effect, with five 
training centers, unless someone gets in higher gear, different from 
what we usually proceed on, I am wondering how long it would 
take to clear those humps and get the entire program for 6 months 
working. 

General Warsn. Well, assuming that either program is in effect 
on April 1, be it the 11 weeks or be it the 6 months—if it was 11 weeks 
then certainly the appropriation has to be increased by the Appropria- 
tion Committee. 

Mr. Wrxsreap, The point I make, by the time all that will be 
cleared and get in position to train this many men, we could try your 
11 weeks for a year and look this thing over a year from now and 
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see whether the Army Reserve and the National Guard, both groups, 
were able to get more volunteers for 6 months’ training. 

A year from now we would know a little more of what we are 
shooting at. 

General Wausu. We would be perfectly willing to have the com- 
mittee and the Congress put this on a trial basis, this 11 weeks for 1 
year. We would be perfectly willing to try it out, gladly. 

Mr. Winsteap. It will be that long before they can get all the 
humps cleared and train this whole group for 6 months. 

General Waxsu. If the committee saw fit to put it on a trial basis, 
we would very gladly accept it. 

Mr. Brooxs. Of course, the services have to face what they are going 
to face on August 9th when they get these men in. 

And the question in my mind is whether or not the guard is going to 
make an effort to get these prior-trained men in. And I think the 
guard is going to miss a real opportunity if they don’t go after them. 

General Watsu. Of course, at the time the National Reserve plan 
was before this committee for consideration, the Attorney General of 
the United States had raised the constitutional question about forced 
assignments into the National Guard of a State—the Army National 
Guard of a State. , 

Mr. Brooks. I don’t think, General—excuse my interrupting you— 
that this involves a question of forced assignment. I would put it 
purely on a voluntary basis, that if the individual volunteered to go 
into the guard, he would go in, and if he didn’t, then he would not go 
in. He would go in the Federal reserve. 

General Warsu. Of course 

Mr. Brooks. It is purely elective. 

General Watsu. We never turned anybody down unless he is below 
the required standard. 

Mr. Brooxs. Well, the guard would still have the right to turn 
anyone down. 

General Wats. Well, of course that is guaranteed under the 
Armed Forces Reserve Act. You can’t enlist any man in the Army 
or Air Guard of a State without the consent of the Government. 

Mr. Brooks. Of course, if this comes to the floor again, I am not 
so sure what provisions will remain in the bill regarding that. 

General Warsu. I know what you mean. 

{| Laughter. ] 

Mr. Brooks. Well, let me say this: I think the House is in session. 
We don’t have any right to meet now. 

We have extended an invitation to Secretary of Defense Wilson 
to be present any time this week that he can come. The committee 
will be glad to meet to accommodate him. 

I hope the Secretary will avail himself of this invitation and be 
present. He told the chairman prior to his going to Florida that he 
would be present. We hope he can. 

We wait to close these hearings this week, if possible, and therefore 
we would like to have the Secretary sometime during the course of 
the week. 

If there is no further business, the subcommittee will adjourn until 
10:30 tomorrow morning. 

Thank you very much, EE 
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General Watsu. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. We appreciate your help. 

(Whereupon, at 12:22 p. m., the subcommittee was adjourned, to 
be reconvened the following day at 10:30 a. m., Tuesday, February 
19, 1957.) 


Hovusr or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
SuscomMir1tex No. 1, 
Washington, D. C., Tuesday, February 19, 1957. 

The subcommittee met at 10: 50 a. m., the Honorable Overton Brooks, 
chairman of the sube ommittee, presiding. 

Mr. Brooxs. The subcommittee will please come to order. 

Ladies and pa of the subcommittee, yesterday we adjourned 
the meeting after hearing the first witness on the National Guard 
program. 

Maj. Gen. Ellard A. Walsh was the witness, and we spent all morn- 
ing with him. 

Now, this morning we have three more 1 Ma G M: aj. Gen. Hal 
L. Muldrow, Maj. Gen. Maxwell Rich, and Maj. Gen. Edward D, 
Sirois, and then Maj. Gen. Raymond Hufft of Cees -four wit- 
nesses, really. 

I understand all of these witnesses desire to file statements. If 
there is no objection, then, the statements will be filed in the record. 

Mr. Ducanver. All right, Mr. Chairman, I also have the statement 
of Mr. Milton G. Baker, the chairman of the Reserve Forces Policy 
Board, who is ill and cannot attend for the next 3 weeks. I was 


asked to put his statement in the record. 
Mr. Brooks. If there is no objection, it will be filed also. 
(The statements referred to are as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF MAJ. GEN. Hat L. MULDROW, COMMANDING GENERAL, 
45TH Division, OKLAHOMA NATIONAL GUARD 


My name is Maj. Gen. Hal L. Muldrow and I am the commanding general 
of the 45th Infantry Division, Oklahoma National Guard. I have served in 
the Army National Guard for over 28 years, and since 1946 as a general officer. 
I served as the division artillery commander from 1946 to 1952. About 2 years 
of this period were spent on active Federal service in the Zone of the Interior, 
Japan, and in combat in Korea. Upon relief of the 45th Division from active 
duty and its return to Oklahoma, I was named the division commander and 
immediately faced the problem of reorganizing the division. 

I relate these facts for the sole purpose to indicate that within a period 
of 6 years I have twice participated in the reorganization of a National Guard 
division upon its relief from active Federal service, first in 1946 at the conclusion 
of World War II, and again in 1952 after Korea. 

When a National Guard division is relieved from active Federal service, the 
only things returned to the states are its name and its colors. The officers 
and men are separated individually. Many do not return to their former homes 
and some of those that do, are reluctant to again join the National Guard and 
subject themselves to the possibility of immediate recall. The equipment and 
arms taken on active duty remain with the active service. Hence the reorganiza- 
tion of a National Guard division following active Federal service requires 
starting from absolute scratch. From these experiences, I believe that I am 
qualified to relate to you, the many problems confronting a National Guard 
division commander with particular emphasis on recruiting and training. 

The success of recruiting in the National Guard is the unit commander. The 
weekly training assembly is only a small fraction of the additional time that 
he must spend trying to recruit young men for his unit. This officer must have 
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the confidence of the educators, religious leaders and the parents of his com- 
munity because he must first sell the National Guard to the boys and in turn 
to the boys’ advisers. The number of the young men that show up unsolicited, 
at the armories in Oklahoma, to enlist in the National Guard are few and far 
between. Our experience is that it takes a man to get recruits, and that man is 
the unit commander. 

Another factor of interest is that during the past year we had 700 men 
request discharge from the Oklahoma National Guard to enlist in the Regular 
Services with the large percentage going to the Army. I think the Army Naticnal 
Guard is the best source the Army has for getting long term enlistments. I doubt 
that many more than 700 were recruited in Oklahoma by the Army last year 
from all sources other than the National Guard. However, I can say that the 
Regular Army recruiters have not sent any men to the Oklahoma National 
Guard. 

Starting from scratch in 1952, we reached the grand total of 7,058 last Septem- 
ber. I have been advised this is nearly twice the strength of the largest Army 
Reserve division, many of which were started shortly after World War II. 
The officers and men of the 45th Division can claim the credit for every man 
recruited. 

Late last summer, we were advised that starting on October 1, of every 5 
non-prior-service men recruited for our division, 1 must agree to the 6 months’ 
training program. 

In the 3 months from October 1 to December 31, the strength of the division 
dropped from 7,058 to 6,904 or a decrease of 154. Had the 6 months’ training 
been mandatory for all recruits, we would have lost about 600 during this 3- 
month period. I have talked with most of our unit commanders and they tell 
me that even with additional time and effort, they cannot sell the 6-month train- 
ing program in sufficient number to maintain their present strength. The major 
objection is that parents will not subscribe to postponing their sons’ education. 
The boys that are planning to continue their education are the ones we want in 
the National Guard for many of them will be our officers of the future. 

The same unit commanders are also responsible for the training of their units. 
They all agree with me that a preliminary period of full-time training for all 
new men entering the National Guard for the first time would be of great value, 
but they insist that the duration of the training must not interfere with a stand- 
ard educational program. These young officers know their business and they 
are the ones that will be leading their companies and batteries in combat, should 
war come. I believe that their united advice should receive strong consideration. 

I know, and they know, that the 11-week training program which the States 
and Territories recommend is not going to be easy to sell, but when they agree 
to something, it is usually accomplished. 

I never cease to marvel as to how they spend so much time and effort with 
the National Guard, and still carry on their civilian occupation. There are those 
who think members of the National Guard get a substantial income from this 
source. As you konw, they are paid only for weekly training assemblies and 
field training. I firmly believe that a large percentage of National Guard ofii- 
cers sacrifice a great deal of personal income by being associated with the 
National Guard. 

We believe that the 11-week program is realistic in that it can be sold to 
young men, where the 6-month program has failed, and at the same time will 
materially increase the combat readiness of the National Guard. We propose 
that the first 8 weeks be devoted to the basic combat training that every enlistee 
in the Regular Army receives. The remaining 3 weeks can be spent for individ- 
ual branch training according to the individual’s assignment. Because every 
member of the National Guard is a member of a unit and the fact that we have 
the facilities, equipment, and professionally qualified officers, the remainder of 
the individual branch training and basic unit training can be accomplished dur- 
ing the armory and field training and basic periods of less than 1 year. 

The 11-week program that we propose is not a substitute for specialized train- 
ing for members of the National Guard. You have been told that over 40,000 
have attended Army Service Schools, and that more than 40,000 are now en- 
rolled in correspondence courses available at the schools. As a division com- 
mander, I am continually urging my officers and men to take these courses. 
This I will continue to do. 

Mr. Chairman, this is how we in Oklahoma feel concerning the directive of 
the Department of the Army that all men entering the National Guard without 
prior service will take 6 months’ active duty training. We are for all the train- 
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ing possible, but we must not forget that members of the National Guard acquire 
their livelihood in civilian pursuits, and their military duties are supplemental. 
Unless a realistic program is provided there will be few to train. 

This completes my statement. If there are questions that I can answer, I 
shall attempt to do so. 

Thank you. 


STATEMENT OF MAJ. GEN. RAYMOND F. Hurrr, ApsuTAN?T GENERAL 
OF LOUISIANA 


Mr. Chairman, I am indeed grateful for this opportunity of appearing before 
you and the members of this subcommittee to discuss the very important problem 
confronting the National Guard. The position of the National Guard has been 
presented by that distinguished gentleman who has appeared before you on many 
occasions, the president of our National Guard Association, General Walsh, and 
the adjutant general of the State of Utah, General Rich, representing the Ad- 
jutants General Association, concerning these matters, 

I will not rehash what has already been ably presented by these gentlemen. 
I will take but little of your valuable time in presenting my opinions and strong 
feelings concerning the matter in my capacity as the adjutant general of the State 
of Louisiana. 

As your chairman well knows, the citizens of Louisiana are extremely and 
justifiably proud of the enviable record which the National Guard of Louisiana 
has attained in every major engagement in which our Nation has been involved. 

Louisiana Guard men through the years have covered themselves with glory 
and distinction in answer to the call toarms. The National Guard of Louisiana 
is more than a military organization—it is a family institution fully accepted, 
sponsored, and promoted by the fine citizens of our State. Our citizenry is ex- 
tremely interested in the progress and future of our National Guard. 

I am acutely aware of the great responsibility Congress has placed in our hands. 
Every member of the guard is mindful of the tremendous cost of the equipment 
which has been entrusted in his care, the cost of training him to be able to use 
it in the time of need, and is fully conscious of hie obligation and responsibility 
in the defense of our country. Likewise, we are also mindful of the contributions 
made by respective States in keeping their establishment a going concern, 

We have at the present time in Louisiana, 10,000 guardsmen spread over the 
entire State. We have under our control and supervision over $19 million in 
combat equipment and occupy training sites and armories which have an agegre- 
gate real-estate value of over $30 million. 

We feel that the Government of the United States has received full value for 
its expenditures. We have no misgivings for the manner in which we have 
utilized the funds which we have been allocated. 

We have built an organization stressing pride in the unit, a glorious and his- 
torical past, a sense of individual responsibility and obligation for the defense 
ef the State and Nation, and have been ably assisted by community acceptance 
and participation in molding a high degree of esprit de corps around a hard- 
hitting core of experienced officers and noncommissioned officers which places the 
National Guard today in a position which is second to no Reserve component. 

We will keep the National Guard in that position. That is our mission. I am 
proud of our men and of their determination to do the job assigned. We have 
never failed in accomplishing a mission and we never will. 

I will not attempt to infringe upon your valuable time to discuss in detail 
the recent unwarranted and vicious attack made on our National Guard by 
the Secretary of Defense, or some of the ill-advised remarks which have been 
attributed to him. 

I do, however, think it is appropriate to call to the attention of this dis- 
tinguished subcommittee the aroused feelings of the people of my State concern- 
ing this slur on the record of the National Guard. 

The reputation of the National Guard through the years has been attained 
by the constant and diligent efforts of dedicated Guardsmen. The problem of 
recruiting is not a novel one for the guard. We have been doing it the entire 
period of our existence. Every man in the guard is a volunteer. The responsi- 
bility of recruiting rests with the several States and we have by tradition broken 
it down so that the primary responsibility rests with the local unit commander. 
My good friend, General Hershey, isn’t joking when he tells the story about his 
having to enlist so many residents of Indiana in the National Guard in order to 
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have enough, as he says, “Indians” to merit and hold his commission as a second 
lieutenant. The responsibility for recruiting was then his, and so it is with the 
unit commander today. 

We are constantly stressing recruiting and every guardsman is mindful of 
his responsibility in meeting this age-old problem. 

Gentlemen, I sincerely believe that my knowledge and experience in the Na- 
tional Guard qualifies me to express an opinion on the effect of the 6 months’ 
program on the Louisiana National Guard. 

At an early age I joined the Louisiana National Guard and advanced from the 
grade of private to that of major general. I entered on active duty with the 
National Guard in World War II and would have engaged in the hostilities 
in Korea if the then Chief of Staff, General Lawton J. Collins, had granted my 
request for active duty. 

Instead, General Collins told me to return to my duties as adjutant general 
and continue my job of making the National Guard ready to answer the call 
which could have come at any time. 

In the early part of World War II, I sailed overseas to a combat zone as the 
commanding officer of a Louisiana National Guard unit. Then I served in 
the First Special Service Force under General Robert T. Frederick. 

i concluded my period of active duty with the famed 45th Infantry Division, 
a National Guard unit from Oklahoma. 

I have watched with keen interest the efforts of the Department of the Army 
to sell this 6 months’ program. I have personally assisted in every way possible 
by making available to them the many facilities and facets for dissemination of 
information of the Louisiana Selective Service System. 

Members of my staff as the adjutant general have participated in panel 
programs with the representatives of the various reserve components on the 
aspects of Reserve Forces program. In fact, my legal adviser in Selective Service 
served as the adviser for the panel steering committee, and a representative of 
the Louisiana Selective Service System attended the various panel discussions 
so as to answer any allied questions involving the Universal Military Training 
and Service Act, as amended. 

I have watched all the developments—the tremendous push of the military 
district, the expenditure of huge sums of money appropriated in order to sell the 
program, the emphasis placed on selling the program by the Army commander— 
but the fruits of their labor have not been forthcoming. 

In simple language, the young men down our way just didn’t buy the program 
in sufficient numbers. 

The National Guard of Louisiana stands solidly behind the 11 weeks’ training 
program endorsed by the National Guard Association of the United States. 

Now, I don’t want to create the impression that I am against the 6 months’ 
program and in favor of the 11 weeks’ program just because I believe the 11 
weeks’ program can be effectively sold. 

I am as interested as any individual in the protection of our country, I want 
our young men to be ready for their own sake and because the future of our 
country depends on it, If I didn’t believe the mission could be accomplished 
under the 11 weeks’ program, I would be appearing before you today as an 
advocate of the 6 months’ program. 

Of course, I am not going to contend that under the same training conditions 
and under the same leadership and guidance an individual will be better pre- 
pared in 11 weeks than in 6 months. But I am saying that the National Guard 
program will give an individual in 11 weeks the amount of training re- 
quired to return him to his unit ready to take care of himself and to integrate 
his knowledge into the activities of his unit. 

I am very firmly stating that we in Louisiana have the hard-hitting core of 
experienced officers and noncommissioned officers to conduct the remainder of 
the training program under the general guidance of the Regular Establishment. 

In the early stages of World War II, I commanded a training center battalion 
and know what can be done in a short space of time. 

During the early part of 1945 we received in Europe replacements fresh from 
13 weeks of basic training. These boys were channeled into the units, mingled 
with the experienced officers and noncommissioned officers and in the very thick 
of the fighting gave an excellent account of themselves. I know, because I had 
the privilege of fighting with them. 

Certainly, it would have been better had they received more training in the 
States, and by the same token the 6 months’ trainee will be better off if he stays 
on active duty for 2 years. 
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Somewhere along the line, you have to draw the distinction between what 
you would like to have and what you believe is necessary to accomplish the 
mission. I believe the 11 weeks’ program will answer our needs. 

The 11 weeks’ program which we are proposing would have the following 
advantages: 

(1) It would return to the individual unit a guardsman who is well trained in 
the basic fundamentals of the soldier and who would be able to immediately 
take his place in the ranks of his own local unit ; 

(2) The guardsman during the period of training would at all times keep his 
identity and close association with the National Guard which would foster and 
perpetuate the fine esprit de corps which is so essential to a successful unit ; and 

(3) It would provide for the training of the individual during the summer 
vacation immediately following his enlistment—hence, the guard would receive 
almost immediate benefit from the training program without having to wait 
until he finishes high school, ceases to pursue his course satisfactorily, or reaches 
the age of 20. 

I believe that if the National Guard is compelled to go through with the 
program proposed by the Department of the Army, the National Guard will not 
be able to maintain its strength and position as our first line of defense. 

I sincerely ask this subcommittee to assist us in maintaining a strong, 
adequately trained National Guard. The only thing we ask is that we still be 
granted possession of the great American privilege to be the first ones called upon 
to fight in defense of our country. 


STATEMENT OF MILTON G. BAKER, CHAIRMAN RESERVE Forces PoLicy Boarp 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


I am Milton G. Baker, chairman of the Reserve Forces Policy Board of the 
Department of Defense. I am glad to submit this statement, which represents 
the position of the Board concerning the implementation of the Reserve Forces 
Act of 1955. 

As you undoubtedly know, it is the function of the Reserve Forces Policy Board 
to maintain a continuous study of the activities of the Reserve Forces of the 
several services and to make recommendations to the Secretary of Defense 
pointing toward the improvement of their efficiency. 

Although the Reserve Forces Act, which became law in August of 1955, con- 
tains many desirable provisions, it has failed to provide implementing legislation 
that will guarantee a continuing flow of physically qualified young men to meet 
the end strengths required to maintain an effective and efficient Ready Reserve. 

One of the special enlistment programs provided for in the act permits enlist- 
ment in Ready Reserve units—other than National Guard units—of men under 
the age of 1814 years for a period of 8 years. It obligates these enlistees to 
perform an initial period of active duty for training of not less than 3 nor more 
than 6 months. Such men may discharge their military obligation by satisfactory 
completion of these enlistments, and thus provide an additional input of basically 
trained young men into the Ready Reserve. 

Although a large amount of money has been spent in publicizing this program 
in an attempt to secure enlistees—and I know of no similar recruiting campaign 
that has received such magnificent support from the press, radio, and televi- 
sion—the total number secured from August 1955 until January 30, 1957, has 
been less than 60,000 for all services. If this enlistment pattern continues, it is 
obvious that the program will not attract sufficient men to meet requirements. 

While the Reserve Forces Act of 1955 does not contain any specific procure- 
ment program for the National Guard, authority has existed since 1948 under 
which individuals before attaining the age of 18% years could enlist. 

They further could be deferred from active duty for training so long as they 
continued to serve satisfactorily as a member of an organized unit. 

This provision has not only enabled the National Guard to meet the approved 
strengths provided in the annual appropriations of the Congress, but has fur- 
nished the numbers necessary for its units to quality for Federal recognition. 

Personnel enlisted under the above authority are permitted to volunteer for 
the 6 months’ active duty for training program conducted by the Department 
of the Army for Army reservists under the authority of the Reserve Forces Act 
of 1955. 
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It is believed that the States have been and are continuing to make a varied 
degree of effort to secure volunteers for this training and have also been using 
other means to increase the training level of National Guard men. 

However, during the past 18 months less than 7,500 National Guard men have 
volunteered for this program, having virtually no appreciable effect on the com- 
bat readiness of the National Guard. 

In the opinion of the Reserve Forces Policy Board, enlistments of all men 
without prior service in all Ready Reserve units, including the National Guard, 
should be on an equitable basis and all such enlistments—except those carrying 
an obligation for 2 years’ active service, and except certain special enlistments 
of men with needed skills who are not draft liable—should carry the obligation 
of performing an initial period of active duty for training. 

The Reserve Forces Policy Board has always believed that in order to assure 
an input of basically trained young men to meet Ready Reserve requirements 
and to further spread the performance of the military obligation among the 
youth of the Nation on a democratic and equitable basis, congressional author- 
ity is needed to induct men into the Reserve program, including the National 
Guard, if and when the voluntary system proves inadequate. 

These men should report directly for a period of active duty for training and 
subsequent Ready Reserve service in the National Guard or Reserve components. 

A lesser period than 6 months’ active duty training is inadequate under this 
plan. 

The Board has consistently maintained that the principal deficiency in the 
act of 1955 was the failure to provide this authority, and recommended that an 
amendment to this effect be considered without further delay. 

Criticism of the combat readiness of the Reserve components of the several 
services is unjustifiable and unwarranted when the positive means for insuring 
a steady flow of trainees is lacking. 

Discussion with a considerable number of National Guard unit commanders 
indicates that rather than objecting to the 6 months’ active duty for training 
period for their personnel, they welcome it, for they recognize it as the solution 
to their problem of attaining combat readiness. 

The problem that perplexes them, however, is meeting their Federal recognition 
unit strength requirements on a voluntary basis when under the Selective Service 
System approximately 1 out of 10 young men is called for active duty. 

Provide legislation that will assure an annual input of selectees to meet the 
National Guard Federal recognition enlistment requirements and they will be 
the most enthusiastic supporters of the 6-month program. It is also increasingly 
evident that quality rather than quantity should be the controlling factor. 

We must continue to bear in mind the importance of facilities, equipment, and 
training programs. Reserves must have adequate armories, airfields, classrooms, 
equipment, and programs for the proper training of personnel. 

It is even more essential that the most competent of the active forces person- 
nel be assigned as trainers to maintain the highest possible level of training. 

Although the development of war plans and the determination of war require- 
ments are beyond the purview of the Reserve Forces Policy Board, it has be- 
come increasingly clear to the Board that in coincidence with a tense and danger- 
ous international situation of unforeseeable future duration, we are in the midst 
of a revolution of weapons and weapons systems which is placing greater 
emphasis upon weapons and forces in being, and upon Ready Reserves, that is, 
Reserves organized, equipped, and adequately trained before mobilization. 

Latest available figures indicate there is a total of over 3 million in the 
Ready Reserve of all the services. However, there are less than 1 million of 
these individuals who are in a drill-pay status, and actively participating in the 
various Ready Reserve programs. 

Comparison with necessary mobilization requirements reveals a wide gap 
which must be closed if we are to have an adequately trained Ready Reserve 
before mobilization. 

There is great urgency in this matter, for we need our end objectives now. 


Mr. Brooks. This morning, then, that brings us down to Maj. Gen. 
Roy A. Green and Maj. Gen. John W. Guerard. 

General Green, if you would step forward, sir. 

Would General Guerard like to come up and sit with you at the 
same time? We will hear from you first and we will then hear from 
General Guerard. If you will take the witness chair, General Green. 
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Just have a seat there, General Green. You represent the Oklahoma 
National Guard, as I understand it? 

General Green. No, sir, California. 

Mr. Brooxs. We have a member on our committee from 

(Chorus of “California.” ) 

Mr. Brooks. Oh, yes, I am mistaken. 

General Green. The 49th Division, sir. 

Mr. Morris. General Muldrow is from Oklahoma. He filed his 
statement. 

Mr. Brooxs. That is right. I was looking at the wrong place on 
this list of witnesses. He filed his statement. 

General Green, you have a prepared statement ? 

General GREEN. Sir? 

Mr. Brooxs. Do you have a prepared statement ? 

General Green. No, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. You do not? 

General Green. No. 

Mr. Brooxs. You have in mind what you wish to tell the committee? 

General Green. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. Well, if you will proceed, we will appreciate it very 
much. 

General Green. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. I might say this, before you proceed. I want to 
compliment the witnesses that have appeared before this subcommittee 
during these hearings. There has been no bitterness, no recrimination, 
no back biting. All the statements have been strong, forceful, and 
direct and to the point. 

The subcommittee appreciates the fact that the witnesses are ad- 
dressing themselves to the subject matter is dispute, because it is a 
difficult matter, there is no question about it. 

We appreciate the attitude of the witnesses in this respect. 

Now, General, if you will, we will be happy to hear from you. Have 
a seat, if you wish to, or stand if you wish to. 

General Green. May I stand, please, sir? 

Mr. Brooxs. Do what you wish. 

General Green. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the information 
that I am about to tell you deals entirely with my own infantry di- 
vision. I know very little about the other National Guard divisions 
or what is going on in their organizations. So I will confine all the 
information to what I know personally. 

Mr. Brooxs. All right. 

General Green. My mission as a division commander in the Na- 
tional Guard is to provide and train a combat-ready division to take 
its place in the first line of defense. And in conjunction with that, 
it is to so train these men that they will be effective in combat and 
also have a fair chance to exist. 

When the guard was reorganized right after World War II, I 
reorganized an infantry regiment. At that time, all of the officers 
in my regiment were combat-trained officers. They had just come 
back from World War II. All of my noncommissioned officers were 
combat-trained officers. We had a large influx of new enlisted per- 
sounel who were untrained. 
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The training at that time did not present the great problem that it 
does now, because these men were experienced. They were already 
trained men. And they were able. 

It did present some problem, but not a serious one. And we in- 
creased in efficiency. And I would say up until about 1950 my regi- 
ment—and then | became the assistant division commander—had 
about reached its peak. 

We then saa the Korean war and there was a large influx of men 
at that time who came into the division because they thought the 
division was alerted and probably would go into action. 

Following the Korean episode, we continued to get more untrained 
men and the efficiency aaa the training went steadily downward. I 
became quite concerned about the situation. 

And there was a reason for it. A unit commander in the National 
Guard not only has to recruit his unit but he also has to administer 
it and train it. And there is the big problem. He has a 2-hour drill 
period. At least, that is what he is supposed to have—48 drills a year. 
During that 2-hour drill period, he must train these men. And things 
have changed a great deal since previous to World War II, because 
we have many more specialists in units today. Therefore it requires 
a unit commander to train the trainers, provide the training facili- 
ties, as well as the training aids for each weekly drill. He is ab- 
solutely unable to do it at the present time. It is too much for one 
man or a group of officers and noncommissioned officers to cover all 
the bases. They can’t get by with it. 

So, understanding this situation, I attempted to alleviate it some- 
what, even to the point of establishing basic combat training centers 
geographically located throughout the division area. Forcing a new 
recruit to take 2 Sundays a month for 5 months. But that only pro- 
vided 80 hours. The training was good, it was better, but completely 
inefficient. 

So I commenced to preach to my officers proficiency versus untrained 
strength. And this was about 1954. I was trying to get over to them 
the importance of stabilizing their organizations and their units and 
not promiscuously recruiting every man that showed up, but tried 
to get not only the highest caliber but to be sure and make an honest 
attempt to train this man. 

In 1954, the Reserve Forces Act was being discussed here and I 
became vitally interested in it, so much so I came back here to listen 
to some of it. And following that, as soon as it went into effect. I 
commenced to talk the 6-month training program to all the officers 
and men in my division. They were not sold on the idea at all. The 
human trait did not want to make a change. 

But I continued to go after that thing. And so at the summer camp 
this last year I had screening boards, as I called them, provided by 
the division staff, who would go out in the field where the men were 
training and by using a roster would interrogate these men and ask 
them and influence them in any manner possible to take the 6-month 
training program. 

An interesting thing came out: 36 percent of the men interviewed 
signed up for the 6-month training program. We were unable to 
interview very many, but that was the percentage. 
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What it did do, though, it proved to my unit commanders and my 
organization commanders that the 6-month training program could be 
sold to men. 

So immediately following this last year’s summer camp, I published 
an order requiring that the units maintain a 60-percent strength; 
however that 3344 percent of their strength by March 1 of this year 
would either be ex-servicemen or would be men who either had taken or 
were participating in or signed up for the 6-month program. 

Shortly thereafter, when they read the fine print on the bottom of 
the page, it suddenly dawned upon them that the only answer was to 
recruit 6-month men. 

General Guerard here was my division artillery commander. He 
immediately saw that situation. The division artillery of the 49th 
Division went into the 6-month training program automatically, and 
would not recruit anybody but 6-month men. 

Shortly after that, unit after unit saw what was going on and 
voluntarily went into it. So that by December 1 of last year, the 49th 
Division was entirely in the 6-month program. 

I had a command conference late in December. I talked it over with 
my commanders on January 6 of this year. I told them that the thing 
was absolutely mandatory. There was no resistance. They were 
already in it. 

And so in my division the thing is successful. I have not lost 
strength. I am gaining strength. 

My strength right now is higher this year than it was last year 
and we have recruited far less men. 

I have a few figures which might be of interest. Since the Ist of 
February of this year—and [ think this is the 19th—we have recruited 
430 men for the 6-month program in my division. 

I have also recruited 58 ex-servicemen. The fact—I know the 
psychological background. Many ex-servicemen have looked at this 
situation and have decided that we mean business and are going to 
work and provide a combat-trained division. And they are coming 
in automatically and voluntarily. We don’t have to go out and get 
them. 

I have, since the 1st of February, 281 men in the division who have 
been in the division already, who have signed up to take the 6-month 
program. Those men have been in the division anywhere from | to 2 
or 3 or 4 years and probably come in this 1814-to-26 bracket. aT be) 

So those are the figures that I have at the present time, that is since 
the ist of February. 

Now in the program, I have 1,275 men in the division at the present 
time who have either completed, are taking, or have signed up for the 
6-month training program. And again I say I am not losing strength. 

The strength of my division, enlisted strength, as of yesterday, was 
9,034 enlisted men. It is slightly under the strength of last year by a 
figure of 8 or 10 or something of that type. 

Now what is the impact ¢ 

Oh, incidentally, one other thing that is very interesting. Out of 
this 1,275 men, I have only Jost 18. Last year, the fiscal year, between 
1955 and 1956, my division recruited 4,200 men. And we increased the 
strength of the division by 600. That means that we lost 3,600 men 
that year. 
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Now, what is the impact of that? First of all, it is unstable. Think 
of the thousands of hours that are required by our full-time personnel 
to fill out service records, and then discharge them, and handle their 
discharge records. Think of the thousands of hours that are wasted by 
supply sergeants. Think of the thousands of hours that are wasted 
in training time. That is not happening now. Out of this 1.275 men 
I have, I have only lost 18. That is the stabilization of the thing. 
It has gone on. 

Another impact upon the division. Whether they liked it or not, 
the proficiency has automatically gone up. It has its effect already on 
noncommissioned officers. Many of my noncommissioned officers have 
not had active duty nor have they gone to schools. I have had a 
number of them request to take a br eak and then take the 6 months 
and come back and hope to get their stripes back. 

We have had also many ‘Tequests ffom noncommissioned officers to 
go to service schools now. 

Now, the impact is still higher on the junior officers. In my divi- 
sion, I have 40 percent of my officers who have not had active duty. 
They are seeking service schools now, to so perfect themselves and 30 
seals themselves so proficient that they ‘an keep up with the influx 
of ex-servicemen and the 6-month trainees. 

So the stabilizing effect is terrific. 

Now, it is not hard to do. 

I have worked and talked with many of the teen-agers, frequently, 
and found this, that the average teen-ager—he is not interested in you 
and I. He cares very little for the opinion of his parents. But he is 
most certaily interested in the yong man alongside of him, That is 
the only thing that he cares about—his opinion. 

So, we found—not we found, I found there was an undercurrent 
in the high schools, that they would look at some of these youngsters 
who were in my division and they would say something about draft- 
dodging on the side. This 6-month program has eliminated that 
These youngsters are proud of that program. They have taken 6 
months’ active duty, and that is a complete change of attitude of these 
young men in the high school. 

Now, let me talk briefly about the importance of the 6-month pro- 
gram, in contradistinction to any other type of thing. 

If you recall, last year, or last summer, that is previous to that time 
we implemented an 8-week training program in the summer. Many 
people hailed that as the cure-all for all of our training. I didn’t like 
any part of it. It is too short. However, the pressure was put on to 
send men for the 8 weeks. And in my division we sent 143. It is not 
very many. But at the same time, we also recruited 134 men to take 
6 months. And those men who have come back from the 8-week pro- 
gram, two-thirds of them have requested that they go back and take 
the 6 months. That is from the psychological standpoint. 

Now, I have heard a lot about the 11 weeks. Eleven weeks is 
absolutely inadequate. If you recall, I made a statement about the 
overburdened unit commander, All that he has—if a man comes back 
from the 11 weeks, he has a man that has had some training. He 
hasn’t had sufficient training to make him combat effective, nor has 
he had the proper indoctrination and training so he has a fair chance 
to exist. 
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It can’t be done in that time. I know. And that is one of the things 
that concerns me. I have had a lot of combat. I lost 2,200 men in my 
regiment on Okinawa. I feel that very strongly. 

And the 6-month program: I have heard something about splitting 
it 3 and 3. It is highly undesirable. First of all, the training is not 
consecutive. And if you gentlement could see the 6-month training 
program that is going on in these training divisions you would 
understand. 

Actually, I feel 6 months is not adequate. However, the 3 months 
in the summer in the California schools does not fit the school system. 
In California, the schools are let out somewhere around the 15th of 
June. They are convened shortly after Labor Day. You can’t get the 
3 months in there. 

The next thing is: Why gear the split to industry? It doesn’t fit 
industry. A young man finishes high school. He takes 3 months. 
Then he goes out to get ajob. T hey say “Sure, we will give you a job.” 

He says, “Well, I can take the job for 9 months and at the end of 
9 months I have to go back and take the 3 months’ tr aining again.” 

He might as well take six. 

The last point is this. I happen to know that in California about 
1 out of 13 go to college. Therefore, why gear the thing to the one 
man? What are you going to do with the other 124 

So, the split 6 does not work. 

Now, I have spent a great deal of time — at Fort Ord, where the 
Fifth Training Division is operating. I have been with General Mud- 
gett there. I visit these men that are in that training down there. And 
I also have looked over the training and the training program. 

I find they are finding it necessary to cut out certain training hours 
on most essential subjects because they don’t have time enough to com- 
plete them. And—this is a personal opinion. of course. After looking 
at the thing, | would say the 6 months is inadequate. However, that is 
possibly all we can do. 

But basically we are providing—that is, I will provide my unit com- 
manders with men who are basic rally combat trained and can do the 
job and go on and take basic unit training and go on up, and provide 
a combat-ready division. 

[ believe I mentioned before that my losses were very low. And I 
expect them to be considerably lower as we go on with this program. 

I mentioned the figures that I had, which have come up since the 
ist of February, and that will continue to grow. Before June 15 
of this year, I expect to have 2,500 men signed up or in the 6-month 
training program. 

Therefore. gentlemen, I can only go on what I have done in my own 
division. I know the thing is suc cessful. And I know that in my own 
heart and in my own mind, that given the time, and give me the 
6-month training program, I will provide this Nation with a combat- 
ready division. 

Mr. Brooxs. Thank you, General. 

General Green—— 

General Green. Yes? 

Mr. Brooks. Give me a little bit about your past record ae for the 
purposes of the record. How long have you been in the National 
Guard ? 
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General Green. I have been in the National Guard since 1925. 
Mr. Brooks. And you were with the division when it was overseas 
during World War 

(yeneral Gren. No. I was a regimental commander in the Seyv- 
enth Division overseas. . 

Mr. Brooks. The Seventh ? 

General GREEN. Yes. 

Mr. Brooxs. You mean the Regular Army Division ? 

General Green. The Regular Army Division, yes. 

Mr. Brooxs. When did you join the National Guard ? 

General Green. I joined the National Guard in 1925. 

\ir. Brooks. And when did you join the 49th Division ¢ 

General Green. The 49th Division was a new division which was 
organized in 1946, 

Mr. Brooxs. And it went overseas during World War—— 

General Green. No, sir. It was nonexistent during World War II. 

Mr. Brooxs. It was organized after the war?! 

General Green. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. It went overseas, though during Korea? 

General Green. Sir? 

Mr. Brooks. Did it go over during Korea ? 

General GREEN. No, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. It is not an overseas division ? 

General Green. It is not an overseas division and it has had no 
active duty, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. How many divisions does California have ¢ 

General Green. Two infantry divisions—the 40th Division, which 
is armored——— 

Mr. Brooks. Which did go overseas / 

General Green. Yes, sir, and my division. 

Mr. Brooks. What you are telling the committee, substantially, is 
this, that the 6-month training program is giving you a combat-ready 
division ¢ 

General Green. Yes, sir, it will. It will provide me with the facili- 
ties to do that. 

Mr. Brooxs. Of course, even with your remarkable results, 2,500, 
if you achieve that goal by June 30, will be short considerably of the 
goal of having 100 percent—— 

General Green. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Of 6 months’ trainees. How are you going to get the 
balance ¢ 

General Green. Keep right on going, sir. This thing has only been 
moving just this short time. in the meantime, I have also been get- 
ting many enlistments from ex-service personnel. At the present time, 
I have in the division, 981 men who have had prior service. And 
those people are coming in rapidly. 

Mr. Brooxs. How do you account for that ? 

General Green. Just the fact—— 

Mr. Brooks. Is it because they want to get into a unit that is well 
trained ¢ 

General Green. Yes, sir; they want to get into a division which is 
a going concern and looks like it is going to go to work and be a com- 
bat outfit. 
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Mr. Brooxs. And therefore, being men with prior service train- 
ing, they want to get into that type of unit? 

General Green. That has actually happened, sir. That commenced 
to happen right after January 6 when it was published in the news- 
papers that we were not going to take anyone except 6 months’ people. 

Mr. Brooks. So, even if the 6 months’ program went into effect and 
required 6 months’ prior training for every recruit for your division, 
you feel that your division would not be hurt ? 

General Green. No, sir; not a partic le, because we are in that pro- 
gram right now. We are not losing strength. We are gaining 
strength. We are gaining proficiency. 

Mr. Brooxs. All of your new recruits must have 6 months? 

Genera] GREEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. That you require ? 

General Green. I will not enlist anyone in the division unless he 
takes 6 months. 

Mr. Brooks. What is the experience, or could you tell us, with the 
40th Division ? 

General Green. They are not in the 6 months’ program. They are 
recruiting like they always did before. 

Mr. Brooxs. Are they pretty well filled up with prior-trained men ? 

General Green. No, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. They are not? Since Korea the men with Korean 
service are out largely, is that it? 

General Green. The great majority of them; yes 

Mr. Brooxs. Well, Mr. Devereux? 

Mr. Devereux. The general philosophy behind this is that a well- 
trained outfit attracts additional men, so far as recruiting is con- 
cerned ? 

General Green. There is a psychological factor which I can’t ex- 
plain, but it does. The same thing goes for these youngsters. Here 
is an interesting thing. When it was put into the newspapers that 
we would not accept anybody but 6 months’ people, that is unless they 
signed for that, that first week teen-agers between 17 and 1814 
walked into armories. That also amazed the unit commanders. They 
had been out beating the bushes for them. But they actually came in. 

Now, another impact. on this thing has to do with the parents. I 
have letters in my division which have been written to unit com- 
manders and also to myself thanking us for sending their boys to the 
6 months’ training program. The result is astounding. 

I have also had two PTA groups ask me to talk before them and 
when I got through they all said, and passed a resolution, that they 
would all send their sons to the 6 months’ training program. 

The mothers understand it even better than the fathers, because 
it does provide a definite fixed career for their son. And here is 
another factor that enters into it with the family. For the first 
time in many families have they commenced to think about their 
son’s career. And so they decide and sign the youngster up for 6 
months, and he doesn’t miss any drills. We don’t lose him. Because 
the mother and the father and the rest of the family send that youngster 
to drill and they see he is there because they explain to him and make 
him do it, that when he gets through with his 6 months’ training 
after he has finished high school he either goes to college or goes 
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to work, whatever they decide, but they decided for a career for him. 

And that is the reason my losses have been so low. Out of 1,275 
I only lost about 18 in a yea , 

Mr. Devereux. General, on you had an opportunity to look over 
any of the figures as to what they are doing in other States? 

General Green. Y es, sir; I have looked at them. I don’t recall them 
numerically. 

Mr. Dreverrux. Where economic conditions, climatic conditions, and 
all are the same, where you have one State of a little over 300,000 
people who have been able to recruit 150 for the 6-month program and 
you run into another State, adjacent to it, where they have almost 
3 million people 4 in the State and they have “only recruited 11 for that 
program—what conclusion would you draw ? 

General Green. I know. All you have to do is take your coat off 
and go to work. 

We can put the program over. It is a question of attitude and 
leadership. That is all that is required. 

Mr. Devereux. That is all, sir. 

General Green. It is simple. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Philbin ? 

Mr. Puitsrn. How many have you recruited under your program 
in the 6-month program ? 

General Green. Sir? 

Mr. Puitein. How many men have you recruited up to this point 
in the 6-month program ¢ 

General Green. Of the 6-month, 1,275. 

Mr. Puiteryn. Now, of those, how many of them have completed 
the training ? 

General Green. At the present time we have completed training of 
about 200—I am taking this out of theair. It is about 204. 

Mr. Putten. That are now back with your command ? 

General Green. Yes, sir, and we have in training at the present 
time pretty close to 500. 

Mr. Puitern. Now, in addition to the ones that have come back 
from 6-month training, how many have you gotten from the services, 
people who have served in one branch or another. 

General GREEN. 800 

Mr. Putter. In the same period of time, how many have you got 
from the services, apart from the 6-month training ? 

General Green. Dropped. 

Mr. Puiein. How many have you got to come back into your 
National Guard from other branches of the service after they serve 
in the draft, let us say, or some branch of the service ? 

General Green. You mean ex-service people ? 

Mr. Puitsw. That is right. 

General Green. I have 981. 

Mr. Puitein. Nine hundred and eighty-one at the same time. 

General Green. No. I haven’t recruited them at the same time. 

Mr. Puier. Now, in what time has that 981 come in? 

General Green. Well, they have either been with me for a period 
of years or have been recruited, 

Mr. Puite1n. How many have you got from the Services, apart 
from the two hundred-and-some-odd 6-month people, during the past 
year. 
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General Green. How many are prior service ? 

Mr. Pxuizetx. How many prior service men have you recruited, 
apart from those that you recruited—from those who have served in 
the 6-month program. 

General Green. I can give you those. I have it right here. This 
is since We were recruiting these people. 

Mr. Pumpin. That is, would you fix the time on that? 

When did you start recruiting them ?¢ 

General Green. You want to take it back—— 

Mr. Purerx. Would it be for the last year or year and a half? 

General GREEN. No, may I take it—— 

Mr. PuHiiein. Since the Reserve law went into effect. 

General Green. Let’s take it back to the first of July. Because I 
do have the figures on that. 

Mr. Pus. All right 

General Green. We have approximately 312 ex-servicemen that 
have come in at the same time. 

Mr. Printer. In addition to the 200-odd men that you got from 
the 6-month trainees 7 

General Green. No, sir. 

Mr. Pumpin. That embraces ali that you have—the 6-month 
trainees and the other servicemen. 

General Green. No, sir; since the first of July of last year I have 
recruited—this is recruiting—approximately, over 1,000 men for the 
6 months. 

Mr. Puisr. For the 6-month training. 

General Green. Yes, sir 

Mr. Puitpin. And the other are ex-servicemen ? 

General Green. And the ex-servicemen are in addition to the 6- 
month. 

Mr. Puiery. Now, what percentage of the total strength of the 
California National Guard does your command represent ¢ 

General Green. The strength of the California National Guard 
I believe is about 25,000. 

I have at the present time, 934 enlisted men, 66 warrant—— 

Mr. Brooks. 9,034. 

General GREEN. Sir? 

Mr. Brooxs. 9,034. 

General GREEN. 9.034, ves. 

Mr. Brooks. Enlisted men. Sixty-six warrant officers and 659 
officers. 

Mr. Puusin. Your command would comprise, then, about a 
third—— 

General Green. Sir? 

Mr. Purmein. Your command would comprise about a third of the 
strength of the State National Guard? 

General Green. Yes. I am told that also includes the Air Guard. 
That is the total strength. 

Mr. Puta. Now, are the other parts of the National Guard com- 
mand, or other commands in the California National Guard also fol- 
lowing your program ? 

General Green. No, sir. 

Mr. Putter. Are you the only one ! Are you the only command- 


ing officer of the division in the California National Guard? 
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General Green. I am. 

Mr. Puizery. All right. I suppose you have the authority to lay 
out these requirements as a condition of a boy joming your organiza- 
tion. Upon what is your authority derived to lay out these condi- 
tions / 

Has that been determined by National Guard policy in your State, 
or are you just acting on your own ? 

General Green. I am acting on my own. 

Mr. Puen. Have you approval or authority from the head of 
the National Guard of the State ? 

General Green. I am acting on my own, with the authority of the 
adjutant general. He gave me the authority to go ahead with it. 

Mr. Puiwein. The adjutant general of your State. 

General Green. Yes. 

Mr. Puitern. That isall, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Bray ¢ 

Mr. Bray. General, did you take over from Colonel Sullivan, in the 
IS4th ¢ 

General Green. Colonel Sullivan. Yes, I did. I was his assistant 
division commander at the time. 

Mr. Bray. You were with the 184th Infantry, were you not? 

General GREEN. I was, yes. 

Mr. Bray. In your first operation in the Marshall Island cam- 
paign, were you the regimental executive, or did you have a battalion ¢ 

General Green. No, I had a battalion in the Aleutian campaign 
and a battalion in the Kwajalein campaign. I became the executive 
oficer right after Kwajalein and took over the regiment on Leyte 
and commanded the regiment on Leyte and through Okinawa and in 
Korea. 

Mr. Bray. The 184th originally came from the 40th Division, did it 
not! 

General Green. It was in the 40th Division. 

Mr. Bray. Yours was the 4th Regiment of the old 40th Division, 
wasn't it, and then cut out and went to the 7th Division ? 

General GREEN. No, sir. 

Initially, the 159th Infantry left us at San Luis Obispo. We became 
a triangular division. Went from there on down to San Diego and 
then from San Diego up to Fort Lewis. At that time, there was a 
disturbance going on in the California companies and General DeWitt 
wanted a regiment. We moved to the Presidio in 1942. From there in 
1942 we went down to Fort Ord and joined the 7th Division, in 1942. 

Mr. Bray. You took the place of the 4th Regiment that was original- 
ly in the 7th Division ? 

General Green. A regiment from New York, I have forgotten 
which. It is either the 106 or 108th, I have forgotten. 

Mr. Bray. It seems to me, General, you have done a very fine job 
there. Who is commanding the 40th now ? 

(yeneral Green. Genera] Eaton. 

Mr. Bray. Who first organized the 49th, after the war? 

General Green. First, General Middlestatf and General Calkins, 

Mr. Bray. Who was—Colonel Sandman. 

General Green. Colonel Sandman commanded the division artillery 
and then became the division commander shortly thereafter. 
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Mr. Bray. Of the 49th. 

General Green. Of the 49th, yes, sir. 

Mr. Bray. It would seem to me like you have done a very good job 
out there to sell the program. 

I want to compliment you. 

General Green. I conscientiously feel that is the way it can be done. 
I feel everybody can do the same job if they want to. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Winstead ? 

Mr. Winsteap. General, I believe you have a total strength in your 
setup there of how many men, 25 or 26 thousand ? 

General Green. In California. 

Mr. Winsteap. No, in your particular—the unit you are talking 
about ? 

Mr. Brooks. 9 1634. 

General GREEN. 9,034. 

Mr. Brooks. 9,034 is your enlisted strength. 

General GREEN. 9,034. 

Mr. Brooxs. And 600 officers? 

General Green. Enlisted men. 

Mr. Winsteap. That includes the Air National Guard also? 

General Green. No, this is just in my infantry division. 

Mr. Winsteap. I see. 

General Green. That is in the 49th Division. It is an infantry 
division. 

Mr. Wrnsteap. Now do you get most of your recruits from an all 
over area, is it largely from a city population or rural area? You know 
all those things get involved in this. 

General GREEN. My division is strung from Eureka and Yreka on 
the Oregon-California border and I have a unit in Bakersfield which is 
in the center of the State. It is about 650 miles apart. 

Mr, WinsteaD. You cover all types of territory ? 

General Green. Sir? 

Mr. Winsteap. It covers all types of territory ? 

General Green. We have units in San Francisco—in the Oakland 
Bay area. We have units in the two central valleys. That is Fresno 
and Sacramento. We have units in the farming communities. We 
have units in the mountainous communities. 

Mr. Wrnsteap. In other words, your thinking is you have a big job 
selling these youngsters—I mean if the youngsters, once get sold on 
the program you won't have too much difficulty. 

General Green. Not a bit of difficulty ; no, sir. 

Mr. Winsteap. What about those who want additional training of 
6 months? You also have provisions where they could still get addi- 
tional training in addition to the 6 months? 

General Green. You mean to go still further? 

Mr. Wrinsteap. Yes. 

General Green. I think it is a swell idea. Asa matter of fact, some 
of them say they want to go into the active Army. We give them away. 
I think it is good. 

Mr. Winsreap. I am wondering if you have some youngsters who 
request the additional training after the 6 months? 

General Green. Oh, many of them. They go to service schools. 
In fact, there are some of them back right now that have asked if they 
can’t go off to candidate schools and also to service schools. 
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Mr. Winsrreap. How have you been fixed on armories and supplies 
and equipment over a period of time? 

General Green. Armories? 

Mr. Wrnsteap. Yes. Are you well-equipped along that line? 

General GREEN. I would say that we are fairly well equipped. We 
have a number of units, not very many, who do not have armories yet 
built. 

Mr. Winsteap. But you have been fairly well equipped so far as 
your armories are concerned ¢ 

General Green. We have been, yes. 

Mr. Wrnsteap. I believe that is all. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Osmers ? 

Mr. Osmers. General Green, I think you have made one of the very 
best statements that we have had here because you dealt with the three 
questions that seem to me to be important. 

First, you have dealt with the need for the training of the individ- 
ual and you have also brought into focus for the sub-committee the 
fact that unless we do train the individual we will not raise the combat 
effectiveness and the Ready Reserve capabilities of the guard. 

Third, you have given the only real example that has been pre- 
sented here of what “happens to a National Guard unit strengthwise 
when they require a 6-month-training requirement. 

Now I would like to ask you specifically, General Green, again for 
your comments, on three comparative situations. 

First, an 11-week summer training, two 3-month periods, that is 1 
this year and the final 1 in the following year, as compared to a 
6-month training period as proposed by the | Department of the Army. 

General Green. An 11-week period—lI believe I stated some of this 
before—is completely inadequate. 

It only provides what is known as basic combat training or basic 
individual training. I know how it is done down at Fort Ord. I 
know what they do with it. They only are given one weapon, and 
that is the M-1 rifle. They are given map reading and so on and first 
aid and hygiene and subjects of that type, which are not anywhere 
near sufficient to take care of a man or to provide a man with the train- 
ing he needs just to exist, let alone carry on effectively. 

Now there is one other thing about it. Again I would like to men- 
tion the unit commander, the company or batter y commander. He is 
the man that carries the training load. He has a 9-ring circus in that 
armory—once a week, that is 2 night drills and then 1 Sunday drill 
of 8 hours. Trying to prepare the instructors for that type of thing 
and prepare the trainers, set up the training aids, and get the show on 
the road, is impossible. 

There are just too many specialties in a unit today. Therefore, 
when we get this 11-week or 8-week program, it is just another one in 
there. Yes; they have had some training. They haven’t had enough. 
He is back where he started. He does not have any of those men in 
the specialist and MOS training. He can’t do it. 

Now we get into the split 3 and 3. First of all, the average individ- 
ual, the individual man can only receive and retain a certain amount 
of information, a certain amount of knowledge, and to assist him and 
to make him—not necessarily perfect him, but to have him be able to 
do a job, he must apply himself. And it takes continuous application 
to do that. 
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Now you take a man who takes 3 months and then a year later takes 
3 months more. You begin to wonder how much review in the second 
3 months, how much time is going to be wasted to get him into the 
new subjects. And the important thing is that that 3-months program 
does not fit the school situation in California. 

I believe I stated before that the schools in California let out some- 
where around the 15th of June and reconvene right after Labor Day. 

You can’t get 3 months in. But in addition to that, why gear the 
program to the schools when only 1 man out of 15 in California goes 
to college. The other 12 are going to go to work when they finish 
high school. And it is not geared to industry, either. Because the 
man that is going to go to work wants—he goes to get a job, yes, after 
he has finished 3 months, and then he goes to get a job and he has to 
tell his employer, “Well, I can work for 9 months, but next summer 
I have to go away for 3. 

Well, they don’t buy it. 

Mr. Osmers. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if I could ask General 
Guerard, who is with General Green, a question ? 

Mr. Brooks. General Green is making such a fine statement why 
not finish with him? [Laughter. | 

Mr. Brooks. Then you will have every opportunity. 

Mr. Osmers. All right. I want to ask General Green this question. 

Do you feel that the experience which you had in your part of the 
country, and in northern California, with respect to recruiting addi- 
tional guard strength could be duplicated elsewhere in the country? 
I know some members of the committee and people who are not on the 
committee feel and have expressed it here as witnesses, that if you 
insist on a 6-mouiths training provision you are going to decimate 
the guard and kill the guard. The “kiss of death” has been used as 
an expression. 

Here is a guard that is doing this, and it certainly has not had the 
kiss of death. 

Do you feel what you are doing there can be duplicated in other 
States in the Union ? 

General Green. Yes, sir. 

The 6-month program won't kill the guard; they will make the 
guard. Actually, the guard today—and I am talking about—let me 
stick to my own division. I believe I mentioned first that my mission 
was to provide a combat ready division to take its place in the first 
line of defense of this Nation. It isn’t at the present time, I know. 
And I am an old soldier. 

It is not ready. But the 6-month program will make me ready. 
There is no question about that. 

Now as to whether it can be done elsewhere, I am sure it can be. 
Because in my own division I have officers and men from all walks of 
life, all types of education, from all types of industry. We have the 
engineers and the professional people. We have the farmers and 
the others. It is all through my division area. And I ran onto the 
problem of first having to sell them on it. And that is all it takes 
And once your officers buy the thing, you are in. 

Mr. Osmers. Don’t you feel, General Green, that the very hard 
selling program which the Army entered into in connection with the 
6-months training program—not connected with the National Guard. 
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Don’t you feel that the guard will get a tremendous amount of benefit 
from the cumulative effects of that selling program which has gone on 
all over this country ? 

General Green. Yes, sir, very much. And I also know—I mean 
this is information that I have received—of the assistance that the 
Army is going to give us. They are going to do some recruiting for us. 
They are going to help us get these men who are coming back the first 
of August in the other program. And they are going all out on the 
thing. It is of immense assistance to me already. I know the Sixth 
Army commander, whom I know very personally, General Young—and 
we have talked many times about this. I have the complete help and 
aid and cooperation of the Sixth Army. They have been wonderful 
to my division. 

Mr. Osmers. Just one final question, General. Based on your own 
combat experience—and I am very familiar with the very distinguished 
record you had on Leyte and Okinawa—what was your experience in 
actual combat with inadequately trained men ? 

General Green. On Okinawa—I would like to talk about that one 
instead of Leyte—we were up against a terrific resistance. We were 
continuously on the attack. And every third or fourth day I would 
receive an increment of men, anywhere from 200 to 400 men as replace- 
ments. I personally would make a speech to them out in back of 
some hill—— 

Mr. Brooks. Would there be that many replacements, Genera] ’ 

General Green. Sir? 

Mr. Brooks. Did you need that many, every 2 to 4 days? 

General Green. Yes, sir. 

I lost 2,200 men on Okinawa in my regiment alone. And these 
replacements that were coming to me were men who had 6, 7 or 8 
weeks’ training, that is all. Eight was the limit. Most of them only 
six. 

We were short all over the world. Don’t forget they were needing 
men in Europe and they were needing men in the Pacific. They were 
sent out tome. Initially, they were supposed to go to a training center 
and spend another couple of months indoctr inating : and training them. 
Instead of that, we were in short supply. They were put on an air- 
plane and flown right into Okinawa and the next day they were with 
me. ‘Those men died because they were not trained. It was murder. 
We need this training. 

Mr. Putisin. There were a great many other men died. 

General Green. Sir? 

Mr. Puier. You had a great many other men die who did have 
training. 

Mr. Osmers. But at least, they had a chance, Mr. Philbin. 

General Green. Yes, sir. And the strange part of it is: in my own 
regiment when we got into Korea after Okinawa, there were ‘about 
1,600 men in my regiment who had gone through the entire war. 
Many of them had been wounded several times. But they were well 
trained, exceptionally well trained, combat trained, and indoctrinated 
before they ever got into their first combat action. Oh, we need this 
training. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Fisher? I might say at this point, I think it 
would be appropriate that—the Army notified me yesterday that re- 
cruitments for this week under the Reserve program, that is the act of 
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1955, they totaled as I remember 3,059, for this week. At that rate, 
they are running above 12,000 a month recruitments. 

General GREEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. And that is running regularly, between 3,000 and 4,000 
a week. 

General Green. I am firmly convinced this program will go right 
on up with the impetus it has been given right now. I don’t think 
there is any doubt about it now. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Fisher. 

Mr. Fisuer. General, I think you covered everything I had in mind. 
I would like to comment that it is refreshing, after having this training 
matter bandied around here for the last 2 or 3 weeks, to hear someone 
from the field who is living with and dealing with these 6-month 
trainees all the time, and to get your comment, because you are 
certainly the best authority that I think we have heard. Now I gather 
from what you say you are quite optimistic about the future of the 
6-month training program ? 

General Green. There is no doubt in my mind. I started out with 
a prayer. It became a hope. Then it became a sure thing. Now it is 
a complete success. There is no question about it. 

Mr. Fisuer. Do you find that the young men take the 6 months and 
after finishing it are enthused about it and sell it to other young men ? 
Are they inclined that way? 

General Green. Yes, sir. They are our best recruiters. All that 
I had to do initially was to get 1 or 2 in each unit. They brought in 
more. They are the best recruiters we have on the 6-month program. 
And so are the parents, incidentally. I flew into San Jose a week ago 
Sunday to visit the 637th Field Artillery Battalion. Inside the door 
were 6 people, 3 mothers and 3 fathers. And I was introduced to 
them. 

It developed that they came down to that armory that day and 
stayed there for 4 or 5 hours to meet some other parents to tell them 
how good the 6-month training program was, because their youngsters 
were back. I mean you run into these things, that are amazing. 

Mr. Fisuer. That is all. 

Mr. Brooks. Mrs. St. George? 

Mrs. St. Grorcr. General, I want to compliment you on your testi- 
mony. It has been the most stimulating and encouraging I have heard 
since I have been on the committee. 

General Green. Thank you. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorer. And I also noticed that you said you took off 
vour coat and did some work on this program and that you addressed 
PTA’s. 

I hope that you also address some of the women’s clubs, because 
I feel it is most important that this program be sold to the women 
of the country, and that they be shown that if their sons are not 
properly trained those sons may die as a result. 

I feel that very deeply. And I think the more you can sell this 
to the women the better off the program will be. 

General Green. Thank you. 

Mrs. St. Grorcr. Now there is one question, General, I want to 
ask you. It is fair to say, because you have reiterated it several times, 
that far from slowing up your recruitments, this program has not 
slowed them up but has increased them, isn’t that true ? 
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General Green. It has stimulated recruiting. It has not reduced 
my strength. When I took on this program initially I said to myself, 
I am willing to take a bust from 10,000 enlisted men down to 7,500 
ment to put it over. I haven’t taken any break. We are on our 
wayup. Weare gaining strength. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. In other words, it is up to the man at the top to 
sell the program and then it will go by itself; is that correct ? 

General Green. Absolutely. Thank you. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. Thank you. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Byrne? 

Mr. Byrne. No questions, but I would associate myself with the 
remarks of Mrs. St, George. 

Your testimony, General, is very stimulating. But the part that 
annoys me now Is you say that the 6-month training—for instance, 
boys who get out of school now, in January—wouldn’t it be a good 
idea for them to go now and finish in June or July ¢ 

General Green. Yes, they can go. 

Mr. Byrne. How many have you secured out of that group? 

General Green. Well, I can give you—this is out of the air—but I 
know about what we are sending on March 1. We are sending 121 
to Fort Ord on March 1. This month we sent 76 or 77. Last month 
we sent around 82. We send an increment to Fort Ord each month. 

Mr. Byrne. Very good. 

General Green. So they can go any month of the year. That is 
no problem at all. 

Mr. Byrne. Very good. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Morris, 

Mr. Morris. I would just like to ask a very few questions and briefly. 
What is your occupation in civilian life ? 

General Green. Lamadentist. [ Laughter. } 

Mr. Morris. You certainly made a very interesting statement, I 
don’t know that I agree with you on everything, but you certainly 
have made a very interesting statement. Now, do you think that 
the 6-month basic training is really adequate. 

General Green. Well, I can answer it very definitely. After spend- 
ing the time that I have at Fort Ord and being not only familiar but 
being into that program down there—I go down there frequently and 
knowing every bit of it, practically I don’t think the 6 months is 
adequate. 

Mr. Moruis. All right, what would you think would be adequate 
training? 

General Green. It would take 8 months to a year to do the job. 

Mr. Morris. Allright. Let us just fix a year, then, and say it would 
take a year. Now, the enlistment in the National Guard is over what 
period of time? 

General Green. Three year enlistment. That is, this was under the 
old system. 

Mr. Morris. Yes, sir; 3 years. 

General Green. Yes, but of course 

Mr. Morris. I don’t mean to be argumentative: I am just trying 
to bring these different facts out. Then if a year’s time be adequate 
training, why give them 3 years?’ Why not just give them a year and 
let it go at that? All we want is a trained Reserve. We don’t want 
to take the man’s time any more than necessary to train him. 
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General Green. Sir, when a man gets that training he has just 
started. I am a dentist. I have a license to practice dentistry, and 
it means just that. 

I practice the rest of my life to try to perfect myself on the stuff I 
learned in the university. The same thing goes for these youngsters: 
they get out and shoot an M-1 rifle and it 1s like anything in any walk 
of life, you have to work at it, and continuously work at it to be any 
good at it. 

Mr. Morris. That is right, General, but we can’t expect all of our 
population to spend all their lives in the Army. That is utterly im- 
possible. It would disorganize our efforts to such an extent we would 
destroy ourselves. We expect that. We can’t expect people to stay 
trained all their lives or in a training period. But if a year’s time in 
your judgment did train a man and give him adequate training for 
the basic course, it would seem to me under your own argument it 
would be sufficient. 

Mr. Osmers. Mr. 

Mr. Morris. Wait a minute. I haven’t used much time on this. But 
I want to bring these things out. 

Now, what do you folks do in the National Guard? Don’t you also 
give them some training ? 

General Green. Yes. We have 96 hours a year in armories and 2 
weeks’ summer training. 

Mr. Morris. Well, don’t you consider that you do a very good job 
of training men? 

General Green. Yes, sir. But what is 96 hours? What can you 
accomplish in 96 hours, in 2-hour increments. 

Mr. Morris. I don’t know. If you are not accomplishing anything, 
it seems you ought to abandon it. I should think you would be ac- 
complishing a lot of things. You are spending a lot of money at it. 

General Green. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. It costs the country a lot of money. If we are not 
doing any good at it, it seems to me it ought not to be continued. 

General Green. If you take these men that have had 6 months’ 
training—now, they have had their basic training. Then when they 
return they can go on to their basic unit training, which is the lowest 
type of team training. We get into squad and platoon training and 
company training. And from that, then they have to go to what 
we call higher unit training. And that gets up into the battalion class. 

3ut all this time it is—it isn’t exactly repetitious but it goes on that 

way. At the present time, under the present system in the National 
Guard, the highest level of training that we can possibly reach would 
be basic individual or basic combat training, equivalent to about 8 
weeks, with the time allowed. And may I say this also? 

Mr. Morris. All right. 

General Green. Because of the terrific turnover that has gone on— 
I mentioned that, the number we recruited and the number we lost. 
It goes on that way, this turnover of men. And the men that I have 
recruited for the 6 months: I have only lost 18 of them. It stabilized 
them immediately. And now we have a solid fundation on which to 
produce a combat ready outfit. 

Mr. Morris. As I say, you have made a very interesting statement. 
I am through, with just this last thought now. 
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Everyone realizes, General, that training is a most inmportant thing 
for our Nation and for the individuals involved. I was a soldier my- 
self, and in a number of battles in World War I, and I know how im- 
portant it is. And we want a trained Reserve. We want to protect 
our Nation. But I think that maybe that training from the standpoint 
of saving men has been somewhat overemphasized. Because if a bullet 
hits a man right through the heart, it doesn’t matter if he has been 
trained for 10 5 years. Itis going to Kill him. 

I do realize, however, that we must have trained men. But the point 
is just how to settle this particular controversy so as to protect our 
Nation and yet also protect the energies and the strengths that we must 
give to civilian life and to other matters that are just as important for 
the whole effort, if we should get into a conflict, as the military itself. 

They are all important. The military is extremely important. But 
there are also other important things. And we can’t win a war just 
with an Army alone. We must have education. We must have many 
other factors, besides just the Army. That is the point I wanted to 
make, 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Huddleston / 

Mr. Huppieston. No questions. 

Mr. Brooxs. I think, General, that covers it. You made a very 
capable st: itement. I want to ask you this thought, if I may—— 

Mr. Winsteap. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Winstead, I cut my questions short on purpose at 
first. Have you had any problem with this: As your men go to train- 
ing, are they trained in the type of duties which you require when they 
return ‘ 

General GREEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. In other words, do they send them to the type of train- 
ing which you need i in your regiment ? 

General Green. Yes, sir. When we send a man to the training divi- 
sion, has has a tag on him, stamped with a MOS. It is either his selec- 
tion or through aptitude tests that we give him before, or he is hand- 
picked. Why he goes down there. He is going to be an infantryman, 
an artilleryman, a signal man, or a cook or a baker or a clerk, or going 
to the engineers or whatever it may be. He goes down to Ford Ord, 
or any other training division, and takes his first 8 weeks, which is basic 
combat training. 

Mr. Brooks. I think—— 

General Green. And then he goes from there to branch training. 
And he goes to Fort Belvoir for the engineers. up to Monmouth if he 
is going in the communications section. and if he goes into— if he is 
going to be a clerk or a typist or something of that type, they take care 
of him there at Ford Ord, in a special section. 

Mr. Brooxs. The Adjutant General School. 

General Green. The same thing; yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. I think that is extremely important. I think the 
(;uard does set the example when these men go from the Guard. 
When they finish their training, they know where they are going to 
return to. 

General Green. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, very often your Federal Reserve doesn’t know. 
He goes in for 2 years. He doesn’t know where he is going when 
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he comes out. But the guardsman does on a 6-month program. You 
have that huge advantage. 

General Green. Yes, sir, they fit in perfectly. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Winstead. 

Mr. Winsteap. General, do you know how the regular ROA pro- 
gram is coming along in that same area ? 

Mr. Ducanper. You mean the Army Reserve. 

Mr. Winsteap. I mean the Army Reserve. 

General Green. I don’t know. I know it is coming along well, but 
I do not know the figures or how well. 

Mr. Wrinsreap. In other words, on your statement, which I ap- 
preciate, if you can do a good enough selling job, you feel like you 
can get the men. 

General Green. Just go out and do the job. 

Mr. Wrnsteap. In 1955, when we considered this original Reserve 
act, they had a provision in the original bill to give them the right 
to draft men to go into the Army Reserve program. 

General GREEN. Yes. 

Mr. Wrnsreap. And also to fill the National Guard through the 
draft if necessary. Your opinion is you don’t need any requirement 
like that if they will go out and do the selling job. 

General Green. At the present time, I am sure that we can still 
have a voluntary outfit, as far as the Guard is concerned, if they go 
out and do the job. 

Mr. Brooks. Thank you very much, General. We appreciate your 
fine testimony and your leadership in the Guard. 

General Green. Thank you, sir. 

(Mr. Bray asked and received permission to insert the following in 
the record :) 

STATE OF CALIFORNIA, 
MILITARY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE ADJUTANT GENERAL, 
Sacramento, Calif., February 22, 1957. 
The Honorable WILLIAM Bray, 


House of Representatives, House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DeaR Mr. Bray: In accordance with your request, attached hereto is a 
statement of strength, by months from December 1955 through January 1957, 
for the 40th Armored Division and the 49th Infantry Division, California 
National Guard. 

The strengths reflected are taken from the individual units’ (companies and 


batteries) end-of-the-month strength reports, consolidated by division in my 


office. 
Sincerely yours, 
EARLE M. JONES, 
Major General, the Adjutant General. 
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Comparative strengths, 40th Armored Division and 49th Infantry Division from 
December 1955 to January 1957, inclusive 




















40th Armored Division 49th Infantry Division 
Date 

Off | wo | EM {Aggregate Off | wo EM _s/Aggregate 
Dec. 31, 1955........- 494 o4| 5,526| 6,114 643 94| 8,826 9, 563 
Jan. 31, 1956......--- 506 97 5, 630 6, 233 656 96 8, 987 9, 739 
Feb. 29, 1956........- 500 98 6, 020 6, 618 650 94 9, 847 10, 591 
Mar. 31, 1956_..-.... 487 96 | 6,244 6, 827 643 92 9, 974 10, 709 
Apr. 30, 1956......... 492 | 94 | 6,350 6, 936 641 | 93 9,922 | 10,656 
May 31, 1956__.._..- 492 | 9 | 6,426 7,013 640 | 94 9, 818 10, 552 
June 30, 1956._. _.-- 500 | 96 6, 471 7, 067 625 | 89 9, 552 10, 266 
July 31, 1956... 498 | 95 | 6,638) 7,232 | 624 86| 915471 10, 257 
Aug. 31, 1956. _...-.-| 483 96 6, 530 7, 109 | 614 | 86| 9,475 10, 175 
Sept. 30, 1956. _.____| 511 97 6,561 | 7, 169 | 658 89 9,282 | 10,029 
Oct. 31, 1956 -..-.-.- 515 | 96 6, 589 7, 200 662 | 84} 9,127 | 9, 873 
Nov. 30, 1956_.-.--_- 520 | 94 6,512} 7,126 656 | 86 9, 050 9, 792 
Dee. 31, 1956_.-...-_- 524 | 95 6, 494 7, 113 | 653 85 8, 923 9, 661 
Jan. 31, 1957....-.... 526 | 95 | 6,567 7, 188 654 | 87 8, 813 | 9, 554 

| | | | 











Mr. Brooxs. Now, we have General Guerard here. 

General, would you take over, sir ? 

If General Green wouldn't mind just sitting aside I believe the 
reporter could hear you a little better if you were in the witness chair. 

General Gurrarv. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, if you don’t mind 
I will take advantage of the offer to sit down, because by reason of 
health, I have had to be put on the shelf, December 10. 

Mr. Brooxs. Will you talk a little louder, though, General, so we can 
hear you at this distance ? 

General Gurrarp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. And also so the reporters can hear you. 

General Guerarp. Yes. It is a little difficult for me to talk loud on 
account of my physical condition, which is necessitating my retire- 
ment, unfortunately for me, because this has been my hobby and a 
part of my life for 30 years, Mr, Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Where are you from, General ? 

General Gurrarp. I am from Fresno, Calif. I am a lawyer. I 
practice law to support the National Guard. 

Mr. Brooxs. What previous military experience do you have? 

General Guerarp. Well, if I may, I would like to make a couple of 
general statements which bear on that very thing. 

Mr. Brooks. Go right ahead, sir. 

General Gurerarp. General Green and I are here in a rather anom- 
alous position, and perhaps I am, with due respect, in a better position 
to be objective by reason of having had to retire, gentlemen, than 
General Green or anyone else that I know of. 

I respectfully disagree with the Governor of California, whom I 
admire very much. I respectfully disagree with the adjutant general 
of California, who has been my personal and intimate friend for a 
great many years. And I respectfully disagree with General Walsh 
and General Reckord and the other leadership of the National Guard 
Association, whom I also have a great deal of respect and admiration 
for. 1 

I have no fish to fry, you see, personal or professional or military, 
whatsoever. 

I have a conscience, as you gentlemen have, and I want to satisfy that 
conscience. 
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Now, apropos of that very point, [ would like—I am sorry Mr. Bray 
is gone. But some of you gentlemen may be familiar with the fact 
that followi ing World War I, the California National Guard was 
reorganized under the leadership of a ge hatlemalt a very distinguished 
man : by the name of David Prescott Barrows, who had been in the 
Philippines under General Wood in the early days, as chairman of 
the Bureau of Education, set up the educational system in a 
Philippine Islands, later was chief of the Bureau of non-Christiar 
Tribes, was professor of political science at the | Iniversity of C af 
fornia and chairman of the department. 

I could go on in considerable detail. In 1919, from 1919 to 1923, 
he was the president of the University of California. He later re- 
verted to chairman of the department of political science, where he 
remained until he retired. 

General Barrows was the hero of my young life, because he was 
such a remarkable man. And he cast, gentlemen, the character of the 
National Guard of California. And the youngsters today don’t know 
it or are not aware of it, because they have not known him. 

But the attitudes and the impetus which are reflected particularly 
in the northern part of the State, still stem from the standards which 
were set by this distinguished man who is now dead. 

Now, that may explain to some extent why the 49th—with due re- 
spect to General Green——— 

Mr. Brooxs. General, I don’t want- 

General Guerarp. Has had better success. 

Mr. Brooks. I don’t want, in any way, to cut you off, but I want to 
state that we wanted to hear you today if we could. It is now 12 
o'clock. We may have a bell which is going to call this committee 
over to the House any minute. So, 1 merely mention that to you. 
General Guerarp. Yes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I mention that point—— 

Mr. Brooxs. Yes. 

General GUERARD. rena se the question was raised as to comparison 
between the 49th Infantry Division and the 40th Armored Division. 
And I think that the high standards of character and determination 
and leadership which General Barrows inculcated in many of 
youngsters has a defimite bearing on that question. 

Now, I think I can ay with all due modesty, Mr. Chairman, that 1 
have peaiamag ors 4 record as a trainer of soldiers, which I doubt ca 
be matched by very many people in the Army today. 

[ enlisted as a priv: ate in the National Guard in ( ee in 1926 
I was commissioned a second heutenant in 1928, And by the way, 
Mr. Huddleston, one of the earliest things I was told by some of the 
oldtimers were the tales of men—and Mrs. St. George would be inter- 
ested, too—in World War I who were sent into combat who actually 
did not know how to load their rifles. 
[ never expected in World War II to see that same thing happen, 
but I did, gentlemen, both at Okinawa and at Leyte. 

Mr. Brooks. Where were you in World War IT? 

General Gurrarp. 1 will lead right up to it. I commanded 
different companies for 12 years, Mr. Chairman, before the war, and 
I was inducted in 1941 as a company commander. I speak from the 
grassroots. I fought this thing for many years. 


; 
: 
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On December 7, 1941, I was the operations officer for an infantry 
regiment in the 46th Division. Later, I became battalion commander. 

Shortly after Pearl Harbor, we were sent direct from the draft 
boards, about 2200 men, to that division, who had no training what- 
soever, and we had to give them training from the ground up. 

At the port of embarkation, i in June or July of 1943—I don’t recall 
the dates, but it was shortly after the battle of Midway, which I am 
sure General Deverenx has a recollection of—I was made G-3—that 
is operations officer of that division—and went over to Hawaii in that 

capacity. 

Shortly thereafter, when the character of the operations in Hawaii 
was changed from the defensive to the offensive and General Rich- 
ardson was sent over there to command the Army Forces, I went to 
his staff as the chief of the training division in his G—3 section. 

And in that capacity, gentlemen, I had a hand in the polishing of 
and preparation for combat of 12 infantry divisions, which I would 
be glad to enumerate if you would like 

Mr. Brooks. Just put them in the record, if you will, General. 

General Gurrarp. To have me do so. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

(The information is as follows:) 


Major GENERAL JoWN W. GUERARD, CALIFORNIA NATIONAL GUARD (RETIRED) 


1926-28: Private, corporal, sergeant. 

1928-29: 2nd lieutenant, infantry. 

1929-41: Commanded companies at Berkeley and Fresno. Ist Lieutenant, 
1929; Captain, 1930-42. Additional duty, 1929-35: Aide to Major General 
David P. Barrows. 

At December 7, 1941: S-38, infantry regiment. 

February-March 1942: Additional duty as S-3, Replacement Training Center 
at Camp Haan—2200 to 40th Infantry Division direct from reception centers. 

April—July 1942: Command infantry battalion, Fort Lewis (preparation for 
overseas movement) (major, infantry). 

July 1942—June 1948: G-8, 40th Infantry Division, Hawaii (lieutenant colonel 
GSC Ma 

June 19438-April 1944: Assistant G-3, USAFPOA (R. C. Richardson, Jr.) 
chief, training division. Developed housing and training facilities for 5 infantry 
divisions (reinforced) to be used simultaneously. Developed and operated 4 
amphibious training centers and 2 jungle training centers. Supervised and 
directed final preparation for combat following infantry divisions (reinforced) : 
6th, Sibert; Tth, Corlett, A. V. Arnold; 24th, Irving; 25th, Joe Collins; 27th, 
Raolph Smith; 33rd, Clarkson; 35th Infantry Division ; 40th, Brush: 77th, Bruce 
Sist, Muller ; 96th, Jim Bradley ; 98th, A. M. Harper. 

April 1944-August 1945: G-3, XXIV Corps (John Hodge )—252 combat days 
colonel infantry (GSC). Shipped out as independent corps of 125,000. (Also 
60 days plus or minus in combat zone—especially northern Guinea—but not 
engaged in fighting. ) 

Sixth Army (Krueger): Eighth Army (Eichelberger) ; Leyte—7th 
Division, 96th Infantry Division, 77th Infantry Division, 11th Air 
LO], 

Tenth Army (Buckner) : Okinawa—7th Infantry Division, T7th Infantry Di- 
vision, 96th Infantry Division, 27th Infantry Division; 1si 
(several weeks). 

Since 1946, S-X, 185th Infantry (voluntary reduction to lieutenant colonel). 
Commanded 185th Infantry, 111th Armored Cavalry, 49th Division Artillery. 

Schooling: Advanced Class No. 7, Infantry School April—June 1941: 


Infantry 
sorne Divis- 


Marine Division 


General 


Staff course No. 12, Command and General Staff College, February- April 1948; 
Army War College, 1950-51 (first National Guard officer in history of United 
States Army to graduate), miscellaneous refreshers, and so forth. 
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General Gurrarp. Furthermore—and I am saying this in no way 
egotistically, because these things are accidents of time and place, as 
many of you very well know. 

I had to develop training facilities, including housing and every- 
thing else, capable of training five reinforced infantry divisions 
simultaneously in Hawaii, in preparing them for combat in the various 
phases of the Pacific W: ar, particularly in amphibious and jungle 
training. Under my supervision were 4 amphibious training centers 
and 2 jungle training centers. 

When the 24th Corps was organized in April of 1944 under General 
Hodge, I became his operations officer. And in that capacity, gentle- 
men, I fought, as Frank Osmers very well knows, 252 days on «ctual 
combat, and I don’t recall a day that I didn’t duck a bullet personally. 

Besides that, I served nearly 60 days in the combat zone in the 
Pacific theater, but not actually engaged in fighting. 

We fought the Leyte campaign. And Osmers was one of my boys. 
| Laughter. | 

And I may say to you that he was a dog-gone good fighting man. 

Mr. Brooks. Better get that in the record. 

General Gurrarp. And he knows what this is about. He knows it 
the hard way. That rascal would be at the critical point all the time, 
and he would call me on the craziest telephone circuits, not from a 
division headquarters or a regimental headquarters, but from a com- 
pany or an artillery battery, by the telephone or radio or something 
else, in order to keep me posted. He knows what soldiers have to do 
to survive, not only in World War Ii but even more importantly in 
current conditions. 

Mr. Brooxs. Now, tell us—address yourself, if you will, to the 
problem. Otherwise, you are going to get cut off, General. 

General Gurrarp. All right. I want to tell you that since the war, 
Mr. Chairman, I have commanded three different types of units. And 
I may say I commanded them successfully. It was an infantry regi- 
ment, an armored cavalry regiment, and the division artillery of 
General Green’s division, until I had to quit. 

I am the first National Guard officer—and I am very proud of 
it—in the history of this country, to graduate from the Army War 
College. I think I can properly say that with this sort of background, 
I know something about what makes a soldier and what makes a soldier 
fight. 

As I say, I have no personal ambitions or fish to fry, except that 
I don’t want to see World War III come along and soldier s, American 
lads, again go into combat unprepared, even to the extent of not even 
able to load their personal weapon. And that is what you are going 
to have if we are not very car eful. 

So, I am here to speak from this background. I have had a hand 
in the tr aining of approxinsibély half a million men, Mr. Chairman, 
and controlling the tactical operations in combat of as many as 
5 divisions, reinforced divisions at a time, or 125,000 men. I think I 
know something about what I am talking about. 

Mr. Brooxs. Well, now, you heard General Green. Do you sub- 
stantially agree with what he had to say ? 

General Gurrarp. I most certainly do, but I would like to go a 
little broader. I disagree with him slightly in this respect, that the 
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guard can survive in my opinion on 6 months of basic training, but 
that, gentlemen, is my opinion based on this. background and being 
as objective as I can possibly be, the minimum. 

Mr. Brooxs. How do you disagree with him? 

General Gurrarp. I disagree with him that more is required. I 
think the problem can be licked if you will give us the 6 months, if 
the Army will feed into us from time to time 2-year draftees who wish 
or need to come home for some reason or another, and beef the thing 
up in that way. 

Now, leadership—— 

Mr. Brooks. In other words, you want help from the Army in your 
recruitment program from the prior-trained men? 

General Gurrarp. Yes, sir; because I think that is necessary to 
reach the number of competently trained men that we require in the 
guard, to give you and the people of this country the type of National 
Guard and Army that is required today. 

Now, I certainly agree with General Green from long fighting the 
battle at the grass roots, that a rabbit never runs his best, Mr. Philbin, 
until there is something chasing him. 

And the problem that we have, always had in the guard, and we 
have today, and that we always will have, is that we must have dy- 
namic leadership. If people drag their feet or take the position that 
it can’t be done, Mr. Philbin, this thing will fail. And we owe it to 
the country, in my opinion, to see that there is no feet dragging. 

Now, I don’t mean to imply that anybody intends to do that at all, 
but this thing can be sold, as General Green has developed. 

And, Mrs. St. George, the parents are much more susceptible in my 
experience than lads themselves, once they understand what it is about. 

Now, Mr. Osmers, 2 or 3 months, or two 3-month periods, to answer 
your question specifically—I expect you intended to ask me that. 

(Mr. Osmers nods.) 

General Guerarp. In my opinion, it is unworkable, and I am talking 
as a soldier who has had to do this job. You can’t lose the steam once 
you have it up, and if you split it, that is just what you will get. 

Now, if for some reason the 6-months’ program was not acceptable 
to the country or to the youngsters that we are seeking to reach. that 
is another thing, perhaps. But it can be sold and is entirely acceptable 
and is a boon, gentlemen, to the Army and to the National Guard, to 
industry, agriculture, and every other phase of American life, in my 
judgment. 

Mr. Huddleston, I will take the 6 months and go from there. But 
you still have got to have people—and I am talking not only about 
division commanders, that is generals, and things like that, but I am 
talking about company and battery commanders, who will get out and 
make the rabbit run his best. 

Mr. Morris. General, I am Morris of Oklahoma. 

General Guerarp. I beg your pardon? 

Mr. Morris. This is Mr. Huddleston, here. 

General Gurrarp, I beg your pardon, I remember. 

Mr. Morris. I am not trying to embarrass you but trying to correct 
you on the matter. 

’ Mr. Brooxs. Well, they are both good men, General. Go right 
ahead. 
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Mr. Morris. I am. happy you made the mistake. I am glad to be. 
called Mr. Huddleston, 

Mr. Brooks. Talk to the committee, General. 

General Gurrarp. Eleven weeks, no. The Air National Guard has 
accepted 11 weeks, But the training problem, gentlemen, in the Air 
National Guard, the basic training problem, is totally different from 
the Army today. 

The day has gone, when any lunkhead could have a rifle shoved in 


his hands and some officer would march out in front and wave a saber 


and say “charge.” 

The infantryman today is a specialist of the highest order, and make 
no mistake about it. 

Now, field commanders, every one of them—and I was the guinea 
pig on this thing—I made this thing mandatory in the division artil- 
lery the first of September. But I knew I had a selling job to do on 
my own battalion commanders and battery commanders. And I had 
to set up following the summer camp training and between then and 
September ist, a training program which was required in order to 
see that every officer and noncommissioned officer understood this thing. 

And once they did, making it mandatory on the Ist of September, 
in spite of the fact that I was bedridden for 2 months in July and 
Angntt, the doggone thing still worked. 

Now, this system, you see, of giving us basically trained men and 
letting us polish them off as units, will take the unit commander, who 
is the fellow who has to take the brunt—not me, but the captain and 
the lieutenant—will get him off the treadmill that he has been on 
for 30 years, of providing satisfactory individual] basic training, and 
that is the thing we have to gain. 

Mr. Brooxs. Let me ask you, to sum up your testimony correctly— 
because the bell has rung and we are going to have to leave in just a 
few moments. 

You think more training for the guard is necessary for your 
survival ? 

General Gurrarp. Yes, sir, definitely. 

Mr. Brooxs. And you think the 6-month program is the best the 
guard can take care of at this time ? 

Genera] GuERARD. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. You don’t think that will destroy the guard? 

General Guerarp. By no means. It will make the guard. It will 
overnight, in my personal opinion, change its character for the better. 

Mr. Brooks. it we should decide as a committee, for instance, to 
give or to let the Pentagon go ahead and give that program a trial, you 
can’t see any harm that would happen to the Guard during that time, 
can you? 

General Gurrarp. Not at all, sir. 

But I would hope that it would be done in such a way as to stimulate 
the other States to accept the idea that it is definitely a workable pro- 
gram. It is just like any other aspect of the National Guard. It re- 
quires dynamic persona] leadership at the grassroots. 

Mr. Brooxs. You would like for them to adopt the California pro- 
gram, or would you call—— 

General Gurrarp. I think they are making a great mistake not doing 
it voluntarily, personally, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Brooxs. Well, now, are there any questions, gentlemen ? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Brooks. If there is not—the bell has rung. I think this: We 
want to thank General Green and General Guerard for some very— 
should I use the same term?’—dynamic testimony given to the com- 
mittee today. We appreciate your coming here. 

General GUERARD. Thank you, sir. I have no purpose in being here 
except for what I deem to be the best interests of my country. 

Mr. Brooks. We will consider everything you have had to say. 

Now, did you want to leave a statement for the record ? 

General Gurrarp. I don’t have a formal statement, Mr. Chairman. 
I have to make a living, too. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Brooks. We thank you very much for coming here. 

If there is no objection, the committee will stand adjourned until 
tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, the committee was adjourned, to be reconvened at 
10 a. m., Wednesday, February 20, 1957.) 


House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Suscommirrese No. 1, 
Washington, D. C., Wednesday, February 20, 1957. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., the Honorable Overton Brooks, 
chairman of the subcommittee, presiding. 

Mr. Brooxs. The subcommittee will please come to order. ‘This 
morning, members of the subcommittee, we will continue the hearings. 
Our first witness this morning is Maj. Gen. Melvin Maas, USMCR, 
retired. General Maas, would you come forward, sir. 

While he is coming forward, I want to tell the members of the sub- 
committee that I had the honor and privilege of serving in Congress 
with General Maas, who was a very able Member. 

Then he left and went to the Marine Corps during the war and did 
himself and the service proud by his very fine record. 

He has been one of the foremost supporters of a strong reserve pro- 
gram all through the years. We have had him as a witness repeatedly. 
He has been a great help to the subcommittee. And we are very happy, 
General, to have you this morning as our No. 1 witness. 

General Maas. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

I am deeply appreciative of this opportunity to discuss this most 
important matter with your subcommittee. 

I have prepared statement but I don’t think it will do you much 
good unless you can read braille. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Brooks. Well, General, I know your fluency in language, and 
if you care to just ad lib, the committee would be delighted to hear 
you. 

General Maas. Thank you. I would just like to talk. I would like 
to preface this by saying there will be some who will disagree with 
my conclusions, I hope, however, that they won’t attribute it to the 
same thing that happened to me in a very recent experience. I was in 
a southern state—not Louisiana, I may say, Mr. Chairman—and it 
got around lunch time, and I was alone and I found the elevator and 
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ot off in the lobby and listened until I heard dishes rattling and I 
Gar that would be a place to eat. I worked my way over to what 
was the coffee shop and fortunately an empty booth and siddled into it. 

Pretty soon someone handed me a menu. Well, I naturally assumed 
it was the waitress, so I said, “Just a minute. By the way, do you 
mind reading this to me.” You can imagine how startled I was when 
this voice spoke up and said, “I’m sorry, boss, but I’m just as ignorant 
as you is.” [Laughter. } 

Mr. Brooxss. Well, I wouldn’t apply that to your knowledge of the 
Reserves, General. 

General Maas. Well, thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to say that 6-month training as an absolute minimum 
was not a figure pulled out of a hat and it was not a figure arrived at 
just by the professional military. This figure of 6 months was largely 
arrived at by the most experienced of officers who had to deal with the 
main force of a war, a civilian in uniform, Reserve officers themselves. 

This received great attention by the Reserve Forces Policy Board 
during the entire 6 years which I was a member of that Board. It 
was the considered opinion of officers of high rank who had come up 
from the lower grades and many of them ‘from the ranks, as I had 
myself. 

From their prewar experience and from their World War II ex- 
perience, the figure of 6 months was determined to be the absolute 
minimum training required to make a civilian useable as a member of 
a combat team. 

Now, when the Congress directed 2 years ago that the Ready Re- 
serve be made ready in fact as well as in name—as you remember 
up until that time it was ready only to be mobilized, and the Con- 
gress, and we think very properly, directed that that Ready Reserve 
must be ready for combat or for mobilization as combat units. 

The determination at that time was made that 6 months would be 

uired as a minimum training. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, all of us who had long experience in the Re- 
serves, who organized and commanded units in the prewar days know 
that we spent almost our entire time every week in drill training re- 
cruits. We had no prior servicemen. The result was that we were 
never able to do effective unit training. Eleven weeks or 12 weeks 
might have been adequate—it would have been a godsend if we had 
that before World War IT. 

But our experience in World War II and since has convinced us that 
it is no longer adequate. In a period of 3 months all you can possibly 
hope to give the young civilian in his military training is the school 
of the soldier, the individual training 

‘That is what he gets in his recruit training. That is not adequate 
to provide combat ready wnit in the Reserve. Now, if we are to actu- 
ally have a Ready Reserve, much more is required. 

The recruit training is absolutely essential to begin with, but there- 
after the recruit when he has learned the school of the soldier must be 
given the basic rudiments of his profession, his specialty, whether 
it is a rifleman, artilleryman or technician of any kind. 

And war is now highly technical even for the rifleman. So that an 
additional 3 months after the basic recruit training is an absolute 
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essential in order that the organized units, whether they are National 
Guard, Army, Navy, Air Force or Marine Corps,.can devote their 
weekly drills and their summer camps to unit training. That is the 
only kind of thing that is going to count in battle. 

And I may say ‘that for the protection of the boys themselves and for 
the assurance of their parents, it is our obligation to see that no one 
is in a unit which may be called out for combat who hasn't had this 
basic minimum 6 months training. 

Now, experience—and you can verify this and I can verify it from 
my own personal experience. Like General Green yesterday, I was 
on Okinawa. I started at Guadalcanal, where we had many who were 
not adequately trained. Many of the replacements that came into 
Okinawa were not adequately trained. You can verify the fact that 
by far the heaviest percentage of casualties are among the least 
trained. They just don’t have a chance. 

Now, simply training in the school of the soldier is not adequate 
for combat. Combat effectiveness and the protection of the individual 
depends upon teamwork. That is the unit training. 

I would like to also point out to the committee that the Congress in 
its wisdom, and we think completely justified, has provided that no 
individual may be ordered overseas with less than 4 months service. 

Therefore, units which are made up of men who have had less than 
4 months are not in the Ready Reserve, no matter what you call them 
legally. They are not available for combat, They can’t be sent over- 
seas. 

We are not going to have 2 years the next time to train these units 
after the war. They have to be combat ready when the time comes 
that they are to be required. We can’t take the time, we can’t afford 
the luxury, of sorting through our various Reserve units, whether they 
are National Guard, Marine Cor Ps, Army, Navy, or Air Force, to see 
whether they have all had at least 4 months training or not. 

We must know that they have all had 4 months training so that 
every unit in the Ready Reserve is in fact ready. The military must 
perhaps almost instantaneously be in a position to order to duty and 
perhaps overseas, if that is required, any unit of the Ready Reserve. 
Now, gentlemen, if you want a Ready Reserve—pardon me, Mrs. St. 
George. If I use the term “men,” I hope you won't feel slighted, be- 
cause whenever I use the term “men” I intend it to include women, 
because as I understand it, men embrace women. [Laughter. ] 

If you want a Ready Reser ve that can give this country the security 
which is required—we have considerably “reduced our standing forces, 
but solely on the predication that our overall military effectiveness has 
not been diminished, and that has been arrived at by having an 
enlarged ready Reserve—the total military capacity of this country 
must not be impaired. 

However, it will be impaired if you have substantial components of 
the Reserve. And of course, when I talk of Reserve, I am talking 
of Reserve forces which includes the National Guard. 

They must actually be ready when the call comes. 

We can no longer afford to simply use our weekly drills for recruit 
training, nor for the basic skill training. That must be done before 
the individual reaches the unit. And it seems to us that it would be 
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very unfair to permit men with 2 years of service to be assigned to 
units which are still giving basic training. It would hold them back. 
It would slow them down. It would probably disgust them. 

Assigned to units in which everyone has had at least 6 months basic 
training would then leaven up the organization so that it would be 
combat ready. 

Mr. Brooks. General, your idea is this, that if you had men in the 
unit or personnel in the unit with less than 4 months training, in other 
words 3 months, come an emergency you have an alternative either to 
give the whole unit more training or go down in the unit and remove 
those with less than 4 months of training, before you could use that 
unit overseas. 

General Maas. You would have to break the unit up. And you 
just don’t have time to do that. 

Mr. Brooks. When you break a unit up—you have had enough 
experience—— 

General Maas. Yes. 

Mr. Brooks. You have been in World War II. You know from 
your experience when you take key personnel out of a unit, why it 
ruins the unit for the time being until you restore that key personnel. 

General Maas. It certainly does. 

Now very frankly, Mr. Chairman, I can’t understand General 
Walsh’s testimony. I have known General Walsh for many years and 
I am very fond of him, and I am very, very proud of the National 
Guard. I worked with them closely through the years. In fact, I 
have a solid gold set of Navy wings presented to me by a National 
Guard unit some years ago for the assistance that I had rendered 
through the years as a Member of Congress to the National Guard. 
So I am anything but anti-National Guard. In fact, I am so proud 
of the National Guard that I would be very, very saddened to see it 
fall into a second-rate place among our Armed Forces. 

If it is not to be ready—and it can’t be ready unless all of its 
personnel have had a minimum of 6 months’ training—then I do not 
see how the Congress can longer carry the National Guard or those 
units in which they do not have the 6 months’ training of individuals 
as part of the Ready Reserve. 

It is a cruel hoax on the country to tell them that they will have 
2,900,000 ready reservists organized in units and as individuals for re- 
placements if any large segment of that Reserve is in fact not ready. 

Mr. Brooks. Then it is a misnomer. 

General Maas. It is worse than that, because it will be misleading 
the public. It will be misleading the parents of these boys who enter 
units, any component that has less than that. 

Now fortunately I don’t share General Walsh’s undue pessimism 
about 6 months ruining the National Guard. And I am very happy to 
say that that pessimism is not generally shared by National Guard 
unit commanders in the field. 

Mr. Chairman, I have been in every State in the Union in the last 
year or so. I have talked with literally hundreds and thousands of 
Reserve leaders and National Guard leaders all over this country. 
And there are two things that have been flowing from the present 
situation which will be only perpetuated if the National Guard gets 
lesser training than the other Reserve components. 
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First, I have talked with many unit commanders in the National 
Guard who tell me they would like to have the 6 months’ training. 
‘They say, “Yes, we are getting the recruit all right, but they are not 
what we want.” 

Too many of them are coming into the National Guard to avoid 
the draft and to escape training. And they are not the ones that we 
want. Furthermore, we are falling behind Army Reserve organized 
units in the State of our training. We would rather have the 6 
months. 

Now General Green yesterday clearly showed you that it not onl 
will not ruin the National Guard, it will make the National Guard. 
It not only will not diminish it but it will build it up. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, when we came before you 2 years ago, in 1955, 
advocating this 6-months program, we gave you certain targets that 
we were aiming at that we felt we could achieve in the way of numbers 
who would take this program. Some people are trying to say that the 


‘6 months’ training program has been a failure. ell, it has not been 


a failure by any means. It hasn’t been the complete success in numbers 
that we thought, but it would have been if everybody had had to 
take the 6 months, including the National Guard. 

Last year, the National Guard recruited 140,000 men. If they had 
all had to take the 6 months’ training we would have been way over the 
target that we promised you 2 years ago if you gave us this 6 months’ 
training. The total numbers in the Marine Corps, in the Army 
Reserve and in the National Guard, if all had taken 6 months, would 
have exceeded our promise to you. 

So this will not ruin the National Guard. It will make the National 
Guard. 

What we fear—those of us who have high respect for the National 
(Juard and who look upon it as one of our most important components 
feel that the National Guard must keep up te the same standards as 
all other Reserve components. If they don’t, then they will fall into 
the category of being considered as draft dodgers, or if not that at 
least as an untrained reserve, and in the end it in my opinion will 
do more harm to the National Guard, if it becomes known that you 
can get in the National Guard but you would be well trained. 

Mr. Brooks. General, now we want to ask you a few questions 
while you are here with us. You are surrounded by friends on both 
sides here. It seemed to me that the guard has some advantage in 
this training, for this reason : 

The guard enlists a man in the guard and then if he goes to 3- or 
6-months’ training, whatever it may be, he knows when he comes 
back what his duties are going to be in the guard. 

Therefore, in the training camps they can adapt the training to 
his duties which he is going to assume ae in the guard. And he, 
knowing what his duties are, naturally is going to watch out for 
those things that would help him perform the duties in the type of 
unit he is going to. 

General Maas. Yes. 

Mr. Brooxs. Now the Federal Reserve has not been set up on that 
basis yet. A man goes in under the 2-year draft, we will say, and he 
doesn’t know what unit he is going to when he gets out. He doesn’t 
have the slightest idea. 

Don’t you agree with that thought ? 
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General Maas. I certainly do. But I will tell you this: You are 
going to find great resistance, Mr. Chairman, by these 2-year men in 
going into any component, that is, any unit of a component which is 
not well trained. 

Mr. Brooxs. That is right. 

General Maas. They are not going to want to risk themselves in 
some unit that is inadequate and untrained. 

Mr. Brooxs. That is what I fear. Come August 9, when they 
all begin to come back, you are going to send an individual down to 
your home to fill up a unit for which he hasn’t been trained, and 
you are going to find resistance on the part of that individual. 

Now that hasn’t been, in my judgment, well thought out yet. And it 
is going to give the ouard a distinct advantage because you are going 
to find less resistance from the prior- trained man that goes into the 
guard if he knows in advance what his duties are going to be and 
in what unit he is going to be. 

General Maas. That is it exactly. I cannot understand at all this 
pessimism that requiring 6 months’ training for the guard the same 
as we do for all other Reserve components as a minimum training 
would put the guard in a noncompetitive position. They already 
have many competitive advantages over other Reserve components. 
They already have established armories. They have reputations in 
their community. They participate in State funds for recreation. 
They have things that the other Reserve components do not have 
at all. 

So, even with 6 months’ training, the guard still has a tremendous 
competitive advantage over the Reserve components. 

Now the other thing I have run into all over this country, Mr. 
Chairman, is that at the present time—and the same would be true 
if they only had 11 weeks’ training as distinct from 6 months for the 
rest—very frequently—and I have had this experience everywhere in 
this country excepting California. 

Army and Marine Corps recruiters will tell me of the interest of 
the high school senior in signing up for the 6-month program, and 
before he is actually signed up, some guardsman has talked to him 
and told him that he was foolishh to go away from home for 6 
months, that he could join the National Guard and perform his same 
military duty without ever leaving home at all. 

Now if the boy still wanted to. go, frequently the guard recruiter 
would go to the parents and point out to them that they don’t have 

to have their son go away from home for 6 months, that he can 
er toric the same oblig: ution by just joining the local National Guard. 

And it has hurt very definitely our recruiting in both the Army 
Reserve and in the Marine Corps Reserve. It is an unfair situation 
which is not doing the country any good, and it is not doing the 
reputation of the National Guard any “good. 

Now I would just like to conclude by saying that I can’t emphasize 
too strongly that 6 months is a bare minimum requirement. I would 
not advoc ate more. Of course. we would like to have 1 year, or 2 
years. But we must comer eee between the ideal that the uiftitary 
would like to have and the realities of our civilian economy, our 
schools, and our industry. 

And those of us who have had long years of experience—and some 
of us have had 40 years in it. I was an enlisted man myself. I think 
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I know something about the attitude of enlisted men toward their 
training. 

The reality is that 6 months will give us the opportunity to give 
both the recruit training and the basic skills training, so that there- 
after the individual so trained can fit into unit training. 

And the only thing of value in your Ready Reserve are those units 
which are unit ready, which have received the teamwork. And you 
cannot do that just on Tuesday nights, until they have had their 
basic-skill training. 

Now I would like to conclude, and then I will be very happy to an- 
swer any questions, by saying that far from believing that if the re- 
quirement of the 6-month minimum training is saitended that it will 
be the kiss of death to the guard, it is just the opposite. To permit the 
National Guard to continue with a lesser state of training than the 
other Reserve components will in reality become the kiss of death of 
the guard. The guard will then become known as a second-rate outfit. 
It will become known as inferior. It will become known as not ready. 
And in the end, it is that thing that will ruin the guard. 

And those of us who want the guard as a part of our first line of 
defense, do not want to see that happen. And I am convinced that the 
recruiting campaign which the Marines and the Army are putting on 
for the 6-month training will help the guard, if they will just accept 
it. 

I see no reason why they should have a competitive position beyond 
that that they already have. I see no reason why we should have any 
privileged component in our Armed Forces. This Nation has either 
got to have a Ready Reserve that can supplement our professional 
forces or it won’t have one. And the country ought to know it. 

Now the danger, Mr. Chairman, if you allow a lesser training for 
one component of any substantial size, in the end the pressure will be 
to reduce that same training for all Reserves. 

Water seeks its level. And that would mean that you would be 
endangering the state of training and readiness of our entire 2,900,000 
Reserve that we are building toward for a privileged status for some 
400,000. 

It just doesn’t make sense. It isn’t necessary. And if this country 
is to have a Ready Reserve, then that whole Ready Reserve must be 
just equally as ready, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Brooxs. Thank you very much, General. 

Now these members here wish to ask you some questions. Here is 
Mr. Philbin, to my right. 

Mr. Philbin, any questions? 

Mr. Puusr. I don’t have any questions, but I want to compliment 
my old and beloved colleague on his excellent statement. I am glad 
to see him in such good shape. 

Thank you very much, Congressman. 

General Maas. Thank you, Mr. Philbin. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Van Zandt. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. General, I was very much interested in your state- 
ment that some of these youngsters are actually joining these guard 
units to avoid training. 

I, too, have talked to some unit commanders in the guard as well as 
enlisted personnel, and I find that your statement is correct. 
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Therefore, is it not a fact that we are giving the guard a preference? 


We are showing them a preference over other Reserve units, that is. 


the recruiting activities of other Reserve units. So if you are going to 
treat all Reserves alike, therefore, this 6-month-training requirement 
will bring that about. 

Now in connection with the Ready Reserves and their mission, is it 
not true that the day and age that we are living in, in the event of 
war, may not see these units fight as units, but they may be picked 
up and scattered over this country if not the world ? 

General Maas. Yes, that is correct. 

Mr. Van Zanvr. Therefore, if they are not trained, they cannot fit 
into that slot to which they are sent and carry out the mission that 
they are made ready for. 

General Maas. Yes. I would like to point out, Mr. Van Zandt, to 
some of us the alarming situation that 83 percent of all the enlisted 
men in the National Guard at the present moment entered the Na- 
tional Guard without any prior service or training, and we just don’t 
think you can consider that as a Ready Reserve force. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Now you have been identified with Reserve units 
for many years, both in enlisted as well as commissioned status. If 
you had a young man come into your unit and his training depended 
on what he received from 2 hours of drill, say, over a period of 6 
months, and he was called in, or the unit was called into active duty, 
or if he was called into active duty, wouldn’t it be necessary to spend 
many, many more months giving him the basic training that person- 
nel must have before they are of any value to the military ? 

General Maas. It certainly would. That is exactly the point. It 
is not actually a ready unit. 

Now I would like to point out, Mr. Van Zandt, in that connection, 
that at the present time those members of any Reserve component 
who have had no prior training and who depend upon their 2 hours 
a week, will require 10 years to equal the training that a 6-month 
trainee has the day he joins an organization. 

If you go into 3 months, it will still take that individual 5 years be- 
fore he will even be the equal in his training status of the 6-month 
man the day he starts in his unit. 

Mr. Van Zanvt. Now we have heard a lot about the proposal of the 

uard. Frankly I haven’t n.ade up my mind yet as to what I am go- 
ing todo. But the proposal includes this 11 weeks of training. Then, 
of course, the individual will return to his unit and he will go back 
to his job, or he will go to school and then he will take some more 
training the next summer. 

Now the thing that concerns me at the moment—it is based on my 
own Reserve experience—is that that youngster is going to forget a 
lot of information that he picked up in the 11 weeks and he is going 
to be somewhat stale, we might say, when he starts his second 11-week 
period of training. 

So we are going to lose some of the value of the training that he has 
received in the first 11-week period. 

General Maas. There is going to be a great deal of time lost in re- 


freshing him on what he learned the first 3 months, if a year or 9 


months go by. 
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Another thing that I know you know, Mr. Van Zandt, which is very 
important, and that is before they go to their unit they should have the 
experience of living together in their actual service—not as recruits. 

here is quite a bit of difference between living together as re- 
cruits—that 1s important as a preliminary step, but it 1s vitally im- 
portant that these men have the experience of the community life 
of their organization in their specialty training so that when they go 
to the unit, they have had that behind them and don’t have to get it 
after a war starts. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. That is all. 

General Maas. May I say for the record, Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

General Maas. That in addition to being chairman of the legisla- 
tive committee of the Reserve Officers Association—Col. Roger Zeller, 
the president, will give the official position of RA—but I am also the 
chairman of the legislative committee of the Military Order of the 
World Wars, and the chairman of the board and legislative spokes- 
man of the Marine Corps Reserve Officers Association. 

I might just tell you that the general staff, which is like a council 
of most organizations, passed a unanimous resolution, and the two most 
ardent supporters of the resolution were National Guard officers in- 
sisting on the 6 months’ training across the board for everybody, in- 
cluding the National Guard. 

Mr. Brooxs. We know of your distinguished record, General. I 
want to say this: We have 10 witnesses today. Of course, we are 
delighted to have General Maas here. The temptation is to ask him 
all kinds of questions while we have him here with us, but I do want 
to remind the members of the committee we have the president of 
the Reserve Officers Association to follow him, and we have a repre- 
sentative from the American Legion, who came up from Tennessee, 
and we have the Marine Corps to hear from today and the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, as well as the Jewish War Veterans, and several 
other organizations. 

I don’t want to cut anybody off, but whatever time we can save would 
be fine. 

Mr. Winstead ? 

Mr. Winsreap. General, If I understand correctly what we want 
with the 2.9 million is a Ready Reserve to be sent into action on just 
a short notice? 

General Maas. Correct. 

Mr. Wrnsteap. Now, I believe the National Guard has a strength 
of about 404,000 at the present time. 

General Maas. That is correct. 

Mr. Wrinsteap. What is the strength of the Army Reserve program 
at the present time ? 

General Maas. I am sorry that I can’t answer what their present 
strength is, Mr. Chairman. They expect to reach, as I understand it, 
their full quota by 1960. 

Mr. WrwnsteEap. Well, if I understand the situation correctly, the 
National Guard really doesn’t have a single unit, unless it would 
be the California unit that we heard about yesterday, ready to be 
sent into action at the present time ? 
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Mr. Deverevx. Will the gentleman yield? Even the division com- 
mander of the California unit testified that he was not ready at the 
present time. 

Mr. Winsteap. Now, the point I want to make—or the information 
I would like to have, is how many Army Reserve units do we have 
ready to do that at this particular time? 

General Maas. I am sorry that I can’t answer that, Mr. Winstead. 

Mr. Wrwsteap. What I am wondering: If this order goes into 
effect, will we then have the National Guard ready to do that and 
if so, how long will it take us for the Army Reserve to get in the same 
position ? 

General Maas. Well, of course, no one is going into the Army 
Reserve now without the 6 months’ training. 

Mr. Brooks. May I suggest this thought to the General. He is 
testifying. Of course, the Federal Reserve, that is the Army Reserve, 
more or less is selective. They expect to individualize, that is, pick 
individuals out of it rather than units. 

Mr. Van Zanprt. Specialized units, too. 

Mr. Brooks. Specialized units. 

Mr. Wrnsteap. Well, does anybody believe that the Army will 
actually call units from the National Guard and send them into battles 
as units? They testified to that effect, but I still don’t believe it. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. I don’t think the provisions would permit it. 

Mr. Deverevx. When properly trained, Mr. Winstead, I assume 
they would. 

Mr. Wrnsreap. In the Korean war we had a situation where they 
admitted they were properly trained. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, you had the Oklahoma unit called in as a unit, 
and you had the Ohio unit called in as a unit, and you had—I would 
say six of them were called in as units. 

Mr. Winsreap. You had the 31st Division called in as a unit and 
they were begging to go as a unit overseas, and they broke them up 
from start to finish. 

Mr. Brooks. They broke up the Louisiana Division, too, the 39th, 
in World War II. 

Mr. Wrwnsteap. The point I made—frankly, I am for the 6 months’ 
training if we can get them in. Don’t misunderstand me, I would 
even take 12. 

Mr. Brooxs. Anyway 

Mr. Winsteap. I am just concerned whether or not with the spur-of- 
the-moment action, with this order going into effect—I think they 
should have waited a little while to prove it a little more. I believe 
it is working a whole lot better than a lot of people believe. 

What is your opinion of the Navy and the Air Force Reserve at this 
particular time? 

General Maas. Well, I think the fact that they require from 2 to 
4 years, that when they get them into the Reserve they are pretty 
well trained. They have not only good basic training, but they already 
have their service training. 

However, in my opinion, they will ultimately have to come to the 
6 months’ training program if they are going to reach their objective 
innumbers. They are reluctant to do it so far. 

So, I have my own view, that they ultimately will accept the 
6-months’ training program also. 
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Mr. Winsteap. And they are far ahead due to the fact they have so 
many prior-service men ? 

General Maas. That is right. 

Mr. Winsrrap. Who have had so much prior service. But I am still 
wondering whether or not they are quite as strong as their testimony 
indicated. I am one of those who think we should strengthen it. If 
you can get these men for the National Guard for 6 months’ training, 
Tam for 14. 

Mr. Brooxs. May I suggest this, that the Navy testified that they 
had 30,000 men that had no field training whatsoever in the Reserves. 
I didn’t mean to interrupt. 

Mr. Wrinsteap. That is all right. 

Mr. Brooks. General Devereux,, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Devereux. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. However, they will 
receive 2 years’ training during the time that they are in the Reserve. 

Mr. Brooxs. They are due to receive 2 years’ training. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. That is right. 

Mr. Brooks. But they have no particular time set to call them in. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Right. 

Mr. Brooks. Some of them have been in for a long time without 
training. 

Mr. Devereux. I think we said they had to be called within 

Mr. Brooks. No; we started to do it, but we didn’t do it. 

Mr. Wrnsreap. Since I raised that question, let’s don’t interfere 
with them for the time being until we prove this other case a little 
better. I don’t want that to be confused further. 

Mr. Devereux. I have no further questions. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Morris. 

Mr. Morris. My question will be very brief, but I would like to ask 
one question, General. 

First, I want to say that you have, in my judgment, made a most 
splendid statement as to your point of view. 

Now, General Walsh made this statement, and it is short: 

The States and the Guard have accepted the Department of the Army program 
in all respects except that portion concerning the requirement that the 17 to 
1814-year age group be required to perform 6 months of continuous active duty 
training as a condition of enlistment. 

In lieu, we have proposed a period of approximately 11 weeks of active duty 


training for that age group, because our records indicate that the bulk of our 
enlistees come from that group. 





So they agree with you, according to his statement, that those over 
1814 should have this six months of training, but they object as to the 
other age group. 

Now, I want to ask you this one question: Has this matter been ex- 
plored, as to whether or not you could carry out 11 weeks’ training with 
that age group between 17 and 1814 if the guard would agree to carry 
on its own program and step up its own program so as to give that 
group an equivalent training to the 6 months? 

General Maas. Well, I will say this. We have thought about that 
and studied it a great deal. Most of us who have had long experi- 
ence in this, feel that that group, from 17 to 1814, are the ones that 
need the 6 months’ training the most. 

If they are to be called out suddenly, they are the ones who need 
the more thorough training. 


Mr. Morris. Well 
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General Maas. So, I don’t think we could go along with that phil- 
osophy at all. 

Mr. Morris. Well, you didn’t quite answer my question. I got a 
part of it. The point is, do you think—and it may not be true— 
that the guard itself, not under its present program but under a new 
program ‘that they might use, could add to the 11-week program such 
an additional program as would be equivalent to the 6 months’ train- 
ing? 

General Maas. It would take, as I pointed out, Congressman, by 
depending upon weekly drills, another 5 years before you would bring 
that guardsman up to the same state of training that the reservist of 
any other component had the day he finished his 6 months’ training. 

Mr. Morris. I don’t want to belabor the question. 1 will just ask 
you one more. I am not talking about weekly drills. 

Suppose they had four drills a week. I am saying, if they would 
change their program, could they, in your judgment, bring about a 
program that would be equivalent to it ? 

General Maas. Not without another 3 months of active duty. And 
if that were scattered by simply weeks here, this year and that year, 
it would not be adequate ; no. 

Mr. Brooks. Let me suggest to my friend: What you mean is this: 
Couldn’t the guard itself as a State organization set up a training- 
field program ? 

Mr. Morris. That is it exactly. 

Mr. Brooxs. Equal to the Federal program of 6 months. I think 
that is what he had in mind. 

Mr. Morris. That is what I had in mind. 

Mr. Brooxs. Rather than send a guardsman to the training program 
of the Army, could the Guard set up its own program for training. 

General Maas. It could, but I am very apprehensive, Mr. Chair- 
man, that if that were left to the individual States, that the standards 
of training would be so different, unless it was supervised by the 
Army itself, that you wouldn’t know where you stood, and the Army 
being prepared to call out National Guard units would have to re- 
examine them, and they just don’t have time to do that. 

No, I don’t think that will be satisfactory. 

Mr. Van Zanvt. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Morris. I yield. 

Mr. Van Zanopr. General, isn’t this true, that in World War II 
some guard units were called to active duty and confined to their 
armories in their respective communities ? 

General Maas. Yes. 

Mr. Van Zanvr. Where an honest attempt was made to train those 

ople? 

General Maas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanvrt. And I had many unit commanders tell me that the 
climate was not right, to train those boys as they should be trained in 
the local armory in that local community, because of environments 
and so forth, that took their attention away from the military 
training. 

General Maas. I think that is quite 

Mr. Van Zanopr. So, the only way to do it in a military camp 
where the climate is there—— 
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General Maas. I think you put your finger on something. That 
is right. That was tried, probably of necessity, and I think it was 
universally realized that it was not a success. 

Mr. Morris. I have no further questions. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Huddleston ? 

Mr. Huppixsron. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Mrs. St. George ? 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooxs. I just want to interpolate this one thought. In refer- 
ence to the States doing their own training, don’t you think, too, that 
if the States did their own training it would be much more expensive? 

General Maas. Yes. 

Mr. Brooxs. If each one had its own training place? 

General Maas. Yes. 

Mr. Brooks. You would have to have special persons for them and 
buildings and all. It would be much more expensive, don’t you think ? 

General Maas. I am convinced it would be. 

Mr. Brooks, Well—— 

Mr. Winsteab. Isn’t this true—if I may interrupt? 

Mr. Brooxs. Yes. 

Mr. Wrnsteap. The National Guard Bureau doesn’t even recom- 
mend that. Itis just a few States. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

Mr. Winsreap. But further, the Bureau itself doesn’t recommend 
it. 

Mr. Brooks. That is right. 

We certainly thank you. You have been a very helpful and able 
witness, and we are always delighted to have you here before this 
subcommittee. 

You can be assured you have a hospitable climate here whenever 
you arrive. 

General Maas. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

May I say I have just as much fun down here as I used to have 
sitting up there. 

Mr. Brooks. Fine. 

Thank you, very much, General. 

Now, the next witness we have is Col. C. M. Boyer. Colonel Boyer 
has been with the Reserve Association for many years. He recently 
retired as the active head of the organization. He is a very much be- 
loved man and known by all of the Reserve officers. He has been 
helpful to this committee in the past. And we are happy to have 
you, Colonel Boyer. 

Colonel Boyer. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, 
please pardon me for having an awful rotten cold but I will try to 
speak so you can hear me. 

I wanted to tell you about an experiment that was conducted out in 
Akron, Ohio. I will give you a little background in regard to this. 

I have placed before each of you a copy of my report and a supple- 
mental copy which I am not going to read. I am just going to hit the 
high spots but would like to have it placed in the record. 

What was back of this operation was this. 
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At the National Association we adopted—that is of the Reserve 
Officers Association—a resolution recommending that the Department 
of the Army take at least 1 community in each of the 6 Army areas, 
and test out if they could build a unit of battalion size to complete 
strength in a limited length of time. 

The reason we thought that should be done was due to the fact that 
while we were getting recruits in at the rate of 1,500 or 2,000 a week 
of these 17 to 1814, when you scatter those through several thousand 
units all over America the units are not growing as rapidly as they 
should to give us the strength we thought we should have. 

After the resolution was adopted Mr. Milton, the Assistant Secre- 

tary of the Army, thought well of it. And he had a conference with 
Mr. Carter Burgess, Assistant Secretary of Defense, and Carter Bur- 
gess got enthusiastic and he said: 
Well, while this is true, it will be an Army project, I am interested in it, as an 
overall Reserve project, because if this can be proved successfully then we have 
a blueprint which we can use for all the services in any part of the country we 
so desire. I will agree to this, if Count Boyer will agree to it. I will agree to 
put him on as a consultant and put him out in the field and see what can be 
done about educating a community as to the needs of national security and 
building a Reserve. 

They called me in and I told them I would be happy to do it. That 
was in August, but it took until October until it got started because 
as you all know, there is a little redtape in the services still existing. 

Now, when I testified before the committee on this Armed Forces 
Reserve Act in 1955 I made this statement, which I think most of you 
will remember. To me, it made no difference how fine a law you gave 
us, it was going to be the biggest job of mass selling ever conducted 
in America, to get the community to understand the reason. 

Now, it is true that the services have spent millions of dollars on 
radio and television and it has done a lot of good, but it is not getting 
them in the numbers they should be gotten. 

Now, one of the first things I ran into when I hit Akron, which I 
expected I was going to run into, was that the public as a whole, the 
fathers and mothers as a whole, and the high school students as a 
whole, did not understand three things. 

No.1. They did not understand why is it necessary to build a large 
active-duty force. 

No. 2. They didn’t understand why is it necessary to build a large 
Reserve. 

No. 3. They did not and do not understand the workings of the 
Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1955. So we started in to educate this 
community—-I am not going into details but I will hit a few of the 
high spots. 

We went to the mayor and the city council to get their backing. We 
went to the business organizations. We went to the chamber of com- 
merce and they booked me to make talks to all of the civic clubs. We 
went to the parent-teachers associations, labor organizations, and vet- 
erans organizations. I think one of the smartest things we did was 
to get the presidents of the 15 city high schools to agree to visit Fort 
Knox for 2 days if we would furnish a plane. They went down there. 
Mrs. Metzger, president of the overall council of the PTA of the high 
schools, said : 
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Now, Colonel, what do you want me to tell them when we come back. 

I said: Mrs. Metzger, we want you to tell them the truth. If your impres- 
sions are unfavorable, say so. If they are favorable, say so. And we think 
they will be favorable. 

Well, they came back the most interested group you have ever seen, 
and they really helped us. 

Now, the next thing we run into was in the high schools. This:is 
one of the most difficult problems facing the country today. In Akron, 
which is a city of about 400,000, they had 14 different units, all of them 
trying to get in the high school to get recruits. And it had become 
such a nuisance that the school superintendent had said “You can 
only come in on Career Day,” which was in the spring. Well, that 
didn’t give you a chance to sell the Reserve program because on Career 
Day those who were interested in what they were going to do for their 
lifework would be the ones that would become interested. 

So we discussed it with Mr. Essex, the superintendent of schools. 
We said “Why can’t we just set up at each Kia school in this city and 
discuss the subject with the juniors and seniors and have one person 
make the presentation ?” 

I said: 

I will make the presentation from the overall reserve standpoint for all 
the reserves and we will have representatives of all the service forces there— 
Army, Navy, Marine, National Guard and Air National Guard, and they will 


have their officers on the stage there, recruiting people on the stage, I wiil intro- 
duce them when I get through. 


and then I said: 


At the windup I will take 5 minutes, and I will tell them about this Operation 
Summit. 
which we named the operation on building this battalion. They 
agreed to it. It was a most successful operation. The goal—we had 
approximately 75 when we started. The goal was 505. When I left 
on the 15th of December, it was 445, but they had enough additional 
youngsters who weren’t 17, that would be 17 in the next 4 or 5 months 
whom we promised a place in the unit to fill the unit from that source 
alone. So from the standpoint of being successful, it proved success- 
ful. Now, I think the 6 months’ program is very essentially needed 
for 3 reasons. 

One, everybody that has testified before you has said from a military 
standpoint, 6 months is best. 

Two, from an economic standpoint, it is certainly less expensive to 
send one for 6 months than it is two 3-month periods. 

Three, and that hasn’t been touched on as of this date: It is what the 
boy himself gets out of it. 

Now, I am not talking from the military, that he will better be able 
to protect himself, but I am talking about what he himself will gain 
from the 6 months. 

To give you some idea of what I mean, I will use the language I used 
when I discussed with these boys. And I might digress and tell you 
that I talked to the juniors and seniors, every junior and senior high 
school boy in 26 high schools in the city and the county—15 in the city, 
4 Catholic high schools, in the city, and then in the surrounding county 
high schools that were not too far distant. And after explaining the 
Reserve Act thoroughly, I would bring up this question. 
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Now, I said: 


I know a lot of you boys and I know a lot of your parents are going to say this: 
“I’m going to lose a semester out of college.” 


I said: 


That is right, you will. But have you ever though what you are going to gain? 
You are going to gain so much more from those 6 months that you put in— 


and it takes about 6 months to form habits— 


you gain so much more from those 6 months it will be the best investment of time 
you have ever made. 


Now, I said: 


I would like to roughly point out about six things that is going to be to your 
interest. 


No. 1,I said: 


First, during this 6 months you are going to mature. You will pass from boy- 
hood to young manhood. Consequently, when you enter college, you will have 
more poise and be better equipped to meet and mingle with your fellow college 
students. 

You will also have learned a valuable lesson. When I was a freshman at 
college, the president of my college, addressing the freshman class, made a state- 
ment which has stuck in my mind throughout the years, and that statement was: 
“You young men who are entering this college as freshmen this year, I want to 
impress on your mind that 50 percent of the education you receive from this 
college is not what you get out of your books but learning how to live and mingle 
and get along with fellow human beings.” By having 6 months of learning how 
to live and mingle with fellow human beings before you get into college, you will 
find that you will fit into college life so much easier. 

You are also going to learn some lessons that will be valuable to you in your 
business career. You will learn to carry out orders from higher authority. No 
matter what business you get into, what trade or profession, you will always have 
someone over you, giving orders, and if you have not learned the lesson to carry 
out orders from higher authority, you will not go very far in the business world. 

You will also learn how to adjust yourself to different personalities. You are 
going to have officers who are easy-going, easy to get along with, and you are 
going to have the hard-boiled type. However, both types of officers have the 
authority to order you to do certain things, and you must learn to adjust yourself 
to these personalities and carry out these orders. 

You will find when you get in the business world, you have the same 
problem, that is, some foremen, supervisors, managers, and so forth, are going 
to be easy to live with ; some are going to be very difficult. 

Two other things which you will learn, I think, will be of greater value to 
you in your success in life than these other lessons. One is, you are taught 
to be careful. And why? Because a careless soldier, sailor, or airman will not 
only eost his life, but will cost the life of his buddies. You will learn to be 
prompt. You cannot go for 6 months at this formative period of your life, 
getting up at the same time each morning, eating your meals at the same 
time, and attending formations at the same time without learning the value of 
promptness. Why do I mention these two things? Because the two things that 
have caused more business failures in this world than any other two things 
are carelessness and procrastination. If we can help you elminate these two 
habits from your life, we have done you a service that will be of value to’ you 

It will pay you dividends the rest of your life. 


And I might digress and say this. You would be surprised how 
many fathers and mothers brought their sons to the armory to sigia 
up and said, “You know, this son of mine is the most careless and 
most procrastinating youngster under the sun and I want him to 
get this training.” 

Now, so much for that. I made some very definite recommendations. 
One of them was not in the written report, but I made it later and 
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that is this, that the Department of the Army or it could be from 
the Departmetn of Defense—that the Department of the Army take 
this report as a blueprint and hire at least six to twelve organizers 
and put them out in the communities. They wouldn’t stay the length 
of time I did in Akron, but they can go out and organize—there has 
to be some organization back of this ‘to get the schools together, to 
get the services together and to sell this idea to the community. 

[f the Army will follow this suggestion—They can take any guard 
unit that begins slipping and put an organizer in that community 
and can build these units and keep them up to the strength required. 

No. 2, that every individual, officer, or enlisted man, on active duty 
with the Reserves and the guard be given a course, a minimum course 
of at least two weeks on rec ruiting. The recruiting sergeants they 
send to us for reeruiting had to be ‘trained after they arrived. They 
didn’t know the problem of recruiting. 

We trained them after we got them. So every individual on duty 
with these services should be a trained recruiter. 

And No. 3, that they should put out a course of instructions to be 
given to units and unit officers. 

They tell these units, ‘every man get a man.” Well, that sounds 
easy. But the biggest majority of these people are not trained 
recruiters. Therefore, they are not salesmen. Therefore, they do 
more harm than they do good many times in trying to sell their 
buddies. 

The next thing I think could be very constructive. I know the 
Army says that you can’t build your armories, your facilities, and you 

can’t furnish the full equipment until you get your unit organized. 
W ell, that is a good deal like saying which comes first, the chicken or 
the egg. 

You have to have something to sell. Presently a unit must be 
organized before adequate facilities and full equipment are furnished. 

T will say this. We had a new facility in Akron. We had all new 
equipment. Equipment and facilities must be furnished if we are to 

quickly build a new unit. Most of these units are not fully equipped, 
that is in the Army Reserve. The guard, as a whole, is fairly well 
equipped. So I think if they can follow some of these suggestions we 
can build the Reserve to the required strength. 

I would like to digress and say this, that you will have no more 
trouble selling the 6- months program than you will the 11 weeks pro- 
gram. It is just as difficult to sell the 3 months as it is the 6 months. 
And therefore, if the guard is willing to accept the 3 months, they 
are not going to get any more recruits than they would if they ac- 
cepted the 6 months. Because if you have to sell one you have to sell 
both. I think if presented properly and the community is organized 
properly and you get into the ese high schools properly, it can be done, 
because we proved it. 

(The full report is as follows:) 


REePoRT AND RECOMMENDATIONS OF Con. C. M. BoYER ON OPERATION SUMMIT 
OBSERVATIONS 
Before getting to my report, I would like to make some observations with 


reference to a community project such as the one which has been and is being 
condueted in Akron, Ohio. 
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My first impression is that in spite of an aggressive advertising campaign on 
television, radio, and through the newspapers throughout the country, the 
average citizen, the average father and mother, and the average high school 
student does not understand why it is necessary to keep a large active duty 
force to the required strength, nor do they fully understand the reasons why 
the Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1955 was enacted into law, nor do they fully 
understand the provisions and implications of this law. 

I would suggest that on other operations similar to this, the prelimimary work 
in the city where the unit is to be built to full strength be done a minimum of 
90 days prior to the actual work. 

This preliminary work should consist first of selecting a chairman of an 
advisory committee to the Service concerned, and he should have time to select 
4 or 5 more outstanding citizens to serve on the committee with him. 

A speakers’ bureau should be formed in order that civic groups, veterans’ 
organizations, labor organizations, and other groups can be contacted in suf- 
ficient time so that the speaker will be on the program of these organizations 
at the time stipulated. 

The schools should be contacted, and the plan of operation in the schools be 
thoroughly explored and understood and the arrangements for the speaker and 
the representatives of the Service at each of the schools be arranged so that the 
talks to the students in these schools can be made early in the campaign. 


REPORT 


Mr. G. C. Ruggles was appointed as the Army Area Adviser around the middle 
of September. The Army and the Defense establishment were indeed fortunate 
in getting a man of Mr. Ruggles’ stature to accept this responsibility. He is 
district commercial manager of the Ohio Bell Telephone Co. in Akron and is 
well and favorably known in all circles. 

One of the first meetings that I attended was arranged by Mr. Ruggles on 
the day I arrived in Akron. The plan for public relations and publicity was 
thoroughly explored and was put into effect as rapidly as possible. 

One of the first recommendations the board made was to the effect that the 
women presidents of the Parent-Teachers Association of the high schools be 
invited and sent to Fort Knox to inspect the training of the 6-months’ trainees. 

This plan was approved and carried out, and we have one of the best boosters 
in Akron from these women who did attend and who did see the type of training 
which is being given our young men in the 17 to 1814 year age group. 


PUBLICITY 


Publicity was handled through the PIO officer of the Ohio Military District, 
coordinating with Mr. Ruggles and the Army Reserve Center commanding officer. 

The newspaper publicity during this campaign has been very adequate, and 
the radio people have been most cooperative in making spot announcements. 

Unfortunately, the television as a whole comes from Cleveland, and it was 
impossible to get them to set aside a program directed to one area where the 
listeners were interested in this particular event. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Mr. Ruggles, chairman of the Advisory Committee, with Colonel Kaczuarek 
and myself, called on the mayor and got his blessing and a strong statement with 
reference to the city of Akron giving full support to building the 475th Field 
Artillery Battalion to full strength. 

_The Chamber of Commerce was most cooperative and took on two responsi- 
bilities—one, to see that each civic club, as well as the various veterans’ organiza- 
tions and other organizations, were given the opportunity to have me placed on 
their agenda as a speaker, and second, to make arrangements for a noonday 
luncheon on the date of the dedication of the new armory, at which luncheon 
the prominent business and industrial leaders of the city would be present 

Due to the absence from the city of Mr. Essex, the superintendent of schools 
we were unable to see him until the 10th of October. He advised us that they had 
a problem due to the fact that there were 14 different Reserve unit commanders. 
as well as members of the active duty personnel, who desired to appear before 
the student body of each of the high schools and present their particular Service 
to the students for consideration for enlisting therein. 
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He referred us to the Assistant Superintendent, Mr. Dillhay, who with Mr. 
Essex’ blessing, said he thought the schools should take advantage of my visit 
to the city, and that I be permitted to talk to the junior and senior students 
in the various high schools. 

Mr. Dillhay said that previously they had let one representative of each of 
the services make a presentation, but that it was confusing and that students 
did not gain from such a procedure. He further said that on Career Day in 
the spring he had arranged that all the services could be present but that he 
wanted one person to make the presentation for all of the services. 

He finally agreed that if each of the 14 unit commanders of the various 
services would accept his idea, he would change the present plan and arrange 
for me to speak to the students in each high school. The meetings arranged for 
my talks would be in addition to the talk on Career Day in the spring. 

A meeting was arranged where all of the services were represented. Mr. 
Dillhay presided. As a result of this meeting it was agreed that I would make 
the presentation to each high school; that 1 would present the overall Reserve 
program; I would then introduce the representatives for each of the Services 
who would be on the stage with me; and then I would take 5 minutes in ex- 
plaining Operation Summit. This was agreed to, and informally each of the 
services informed me before I left Akron that they were more than pleased 
with handling the Reserve presentation with one speaker, and that they had 
ull gained additional recruits as a result of the campaign. 

In my opinion a procedure similar to this must be adopted in each area 
where several units are competing for recruits, or the time will come when 
the schools will not permit the services to talk to the students. 

We were fortunate in being able to talk to the presidents of all of the high 
schools PTA’s in a group. We made tentative arrangements to talk to the 
individual PTA groups 1 or 2 days following my talk to the students. However, 
the PTA’s meet at various times, and it was possible to arrange only a limited 
number of meetings with the local PTA. 

Arrangements were made and I had conferences with the vice presidents and 
public relations officers and personnel officers, as well as the editors of the 
various house organs, of all the large tire manufacturing companies as well as 
one or two other large business firms in Akron. As a result of these conferences, 
the firms agreed to publicize in their house organs a series of articles. 

One article was to be directed to the fathers and mothers of 17-to-18%- 
year-old boys, advising them with reference to the military obligation of their 
sons and how this military obligation can be met by enlisting in the Reserves. 

The other article was directed to those employees of the firms who have 
served their minimum of 2 years active duty and who still have a military obli- 
gation, All of these firms were most cooperative and advised us that they 
would exert every effort to do their part in helping to sell the Reserve plan 
to members of their firm. 

Attached is talk that I used in speaking to the students. 

It was my belief when I went to Akron that we could get the various civic 
organizations, labor organizations, and veterans’ organizations to sponsor secur- 
ing at least eight recruits from each organization. Practically every organiza- 
tion to whom I presented this idea accepted the challenge. Unfortunately, the 
time element to appoint committees and get them working on this proposal was 
not such to produce any results at this time. I still think that this plan will 
work, and I do know that we have gotten some individuals from some of these 
various organizations. 

CONCLUSIONS 


In my opinion, additional recruiters should not be placed in the community 
prior to the start of the publicity and public relations campaign. First, they do 
not have sufficient prospects available, and second, the ice has not been broken 
prior to their approach to these prospects. 

It is absolutely essential that the overall chairman of the advisory committee 
be an outstanding citizen and that a strong committee be selected to work with 
him. 

I would like to highly commend the Akron Reserve Center, the Ohio Military 
District, and the Second Army for the teamwork they displayed and the wonder- 
ful cooperation given at all levels. Everything was determined that this plan 
would succeed, and in my opinion we will reach the goal of 500 by the 15th of 
December, 
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[Suggested talk] 
Youn COMMUNITY AND NATIONAL DEFENSE 


When our forefathers organized this country, they organized it on 
the theory that the security of the country should be based on a rela- 
tively small Regular force and a large civilian force. 

When George Washington finished his second term of office, he 
stated it a little more clearly. He said that the security of the country 
should be based on a relatively small Regular force and on a large, or- 
ganized, trained, and equipped Reserve, this Reserve to be organized, 
trained, and equipped in peacetime in order that their services would 
be available in times of emergency. 

However, it took Congress more than 100 years before they placed on 
the statute books a law that provided for organizing, training, and 
equipping the Reserves in peacetime, In between they passed some 
legislation bordering on this subject. 

For instance in 1860 they passed the Morrill Act. This law provided 
that if the great State universities of our country would put in a course 
of military instruction, the Government would grant them a certain 
amount of land. This is why these great schools are known as land- 
grant schools and colleges to this day. The product of these schools 
wee to a great extent the officers who served in the Spanish-American 

Var. 

In 1900 Congress placed on the statute books the Dick Act. This law 
provided that the Federal Government would pay the 15 days’ active 
duty training pay for the National Guard, then known as the militia. 

In 1908 the first Reserve Act was placed on the statute books. This 
law provided that the Medical Corps could commission doctors in the 
Medical Reserve. 

However, it was 1916 before Congress finally placed on the statute 
books a law which provided for organizing, training, and equipping 
the Reserves in peacetime. This was known as the National Defense 
Act of 1916. This law deals with the Army and Air Reserves. The 
first Naval Reserve Act was put on the statute books in 1924. 

One of the strong provisions of these laws was providing a procure- 
ment source for Reserve officers by establishing the ROTC system. 

In 1940 when this country started to mobilize, we had approximately 
150,000 Reserve officers in all of the services who were ordered to ex- 
tended active duty. These officers had been procured and trained in 
peacetime, The fact that they were available made it possible for us 
to take the small Regular services of a few hundred thousands and 
expand to over 11 million within 4 years’ time. 

The weakness of these two Reserve laws was the failure to have a 
provision for the procurement of enlisted personnel. Consequently, 
our Reserve in the prewar was an officer Reserve. 

After World War II, when we attempted to reorganize our Re- 
serves, we found the same inherent. weakness in the laws that existed 
prior to World War II. , 

It is true that Congress in 1948 passed the Selective Service Act of 
that year which was modified and amended and became the Universal 
Military Training and Service Act of 1951. 

These laws provide that every young man between the ages of 1814 
and 35 has an 8-year military obligation, a minimum of 2 years on 
extended active duty and 6 years in the Reserve. However, there was 
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no provision which required that an individual who had served 2 
years on active duty and who was placed in the Reserve was required 
to participate in a training program. 

Centoeeenr, while there are hundreds and hundreds of thousands 
of these reservists who have completed their 2-year active duty obli- 
gation, unfortunately, they are not in Reserve units. Consequently 
our Reserve units are not fully organized. 

When President Eisenhower signed the Reserve Forces Act of 1955 
on the 9th of August 1955, Congress for the first time in the history 
of this country placed on the statute books a law that provides this 
country with a procurement system for enlisted personnel. 

I would like to digress and state that the ROTC program in our 
schools during the first 5 years of its operation was not too popular, 
but today all of our citizens are extremely proud and interested in our 
ROTC program. 

I sincerely believe that within 5 years the Reserve Forces Act of 
1955 will become just as popular and will be as. well supported. 

Under the provisions of this act, each young man in this country 
between the ages of 1814 and 26 acquires a military obligation. He 
can pay his military obligation either by duty in the active duty forces 
or by serving with the Reserves. First, I will explain how he can pay 
his military obligation through the active force. 

An individual in this age group can go on active duty for 5 years 
with any of the services. Then he can request being transferred to the 
Standby Reserve for 1 year, and his military obligation will be paid. 

Or he can go on active duty for 2 years. Then he must participate 
with a Reserve unit for 3 years, and then 1 year in the Standby Re- 
serve, and his obligation is paid. 

Or he can take 8 years’ active duty, 2 years participating in a Re- 
serve program, and 1 year in the Standby Reserve. 

Or he can take 4 years’ active duty, 1 year participating in a Re- 
serve program, and 1 in the Standby Reserve. 

Now the law further provides that he can pay his military obligation 
by serving with the Reserves. There are two plans. The one used 
by the Navy, I will explain first. The Navy plan operates as follows: 

Any young man between 17 and 1814 can enlist in the Navy for 6 
years. He will immediately start training once a week with the unit to 
which he is assigned, for which he will draw 1 day’s pay. He will 
take 15 days’ active duty, for which he wil receive 15 days’ active 
duty pay during the summer, and then after graduating from high 
ene he will be placed on active duty for 2 years. 

Assuming that he was 17 when he entered, graduated from high 
school at 19, he would have 2 years of his military obligation out of 
the way by the time he graduated, and then he would go on active duty 
for 2 years. He would then return and join a Reserve unit, participate 
for 1 more year, and then transfer to the Standby Reserve. 

The other plan is called the 6-month plan. It is used by the Army, 
the Marine Corps, the Air Force, the Air National Guard, and the 
Coast Guard. I would like to state that for you students who have 
definitely made up your mind what you are going to do, that is, that 
you are going to college or that you are going into a certain trade or 
profession, this 6-month route offers you the best opportunity for you 
to pay your military obligation with the least interruption in your life- 
work than any other plan that is open to you. 
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Under this plan, if you are between the ages of 17 and 1814 you 
enlist in the Reserve for 8 years. You will immediately start attend- 
ing drill with 1 of the Reserve units 1 evening a week, for which you 
will receive 1 day’s pay. 

You will be placed on active duty for training for 15 days each 
summer, for which you will receive 15 days’ pay, and when you 
graduate from high school, you will be placed on active duty for 6 
months. At the completion of this 6 months, if you return to this 
community, you will be placed in the same Reserve unit and con- 
tinue your training. If you go to college, you will be transferred to a 
unit in that community. 

Assuming that you were 17 when you entered the program and 
graduated at 19, you would have 2 years and 6 months of your obliga- 
tion behind you when you enter college. 

If you participated for the 4 years that you were in college, you 
would have 6 years and 6 months of your obligation behind you when 
you graduate. By being transferred to a Reserve unit wherever you 
locate in the business world and participating for a year and half more, 
your military obligation is paid. 

I know that some of you young mean, and some fathers and mothers, 
say that under this plan you will miss a semester from college. That is 
true. However, in my opinion, you gain more than the time you lose. 

First, during this 6 months you are going to mature. You will pass 
from boyhood to young manhood. Consequently, when you enter col- 
lege, you will have more poise and be better equipped to meet and 
mingle with your fellow college students. 

You will also have learned a valuable lesson. When I was a fresh- 
man in college, the president of my college, addressing the freshman 
class, made a statement which has stuck in my mind throughout the 
years, and that statement was: 

You young men who are entering this college as freshmen this year, I want to 
impress on your mind that 50 percent of the education you receive from this 
college is not what you get out of your books but learning how to live and mingle 
and get along with fellow human beings. 

By having 6 months of learning how to live and mingle with fellow 
human beings before you get into college, you will find that you will 
fit into college life so much easier. 

You are also going to learn some lessons that will be valuable to you 
in your business career. You will learn to carry out orders from higher 
authority. No matter what business you get into, what trade or pro- 
fession, you will always have someone over you, giving orders, and if 
you have not learned the lesson to carry out orders from higher author- 
ity, you will not go very far in the business world. 

You will also learn how to adjust yourself to different personalities. 
You are going to have officers who are easy-going, easy to get along 
with, and you are going to have the hard-boiled type. However, both 
types of officers have the authority to order you to do certain things, 
and you must learn to adjust yourself to these personalities and carry 
out these orders. 

You will find when you get in the business world, you have the same 
problem, that is, some foremen, supervisors, managers, and so forth, 
are going to be easy to live with; some are going to be very difficult. 
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Two other things which you will learn, I think, will be of greater 
value to you in your success in life than these other lessons. One is, 
you are taught to be careful. And why? Because a careless soldier, 
sailor, or airman will not only cost his life but will cost the life of his 
buddies. You will learn to be prompt. You cannot go for 6 months 
at this formative period of your life, getting up at the same time each 
morning, eating your meals at the same time, and attending formations 
at the same time without learning the value of promptness. 

Why doI mention these two things? Because the 2 things that have 
caused more business failures in this world than any other 2 things are 
carlelessness and procrastination. If we can help you eliminate these 
two habits from your life, we have done you a service that will be of 
value to you. 

You will be taught the value of neatness. 

You will be taught the value of looking after your health. And we 
provide the best of spiritual guidance since we do have outstanding 
chaplains from each of the faiths. 

Why has it been difficult to get sufficient velunteers to keep our 
active duty forces as to the strength required, and why has it been 
difficult to build this Reserve force of ours? I think I can answer 
these questions by telling you an experience I had a year ago this 
winter. In January 1955, I accepted a speaking engagement to the 
Reserve Officers Association chapter in my old home at Atlanta, Ga. 
I was to speak to 600 or 700 Reserve officers that evening. I arrived 
at 12 o’clock on a plane, was met by the president of the chapter, and 
taken to the hotel. 

At 2 p. m.,a young reporter from the Atlanta Constitution called on 
me for astory. After he had gotten his story, he said : 


Colonel, could I discuss a very personal matter with you? 
I said, “Certainly, what is it?” He said: 


Colonel, I graduated from college 3 years ago. I was almost 21. I am 24 
now. I took journalism at the University of Georgia. 

I was deferred from the draft because I was in the upper third of our class, 
scholastically speaking. 

Immediately after graduating, I went to the Atlanta Constitution and got a 
job as a reporter. Ever since I was a kid, I wanted to get in the newspaper 
business. So my first job was in the line of work I had picked ont. 


He continued: 


Shortly after that, I got married. I have a wife and one child, and we are 
expecting another. Three days ago I got a notice from the draft board to report 
to the Army for 2 years of active duty. 

Colonel, I don’t mind serving on active duty if I conld just understand the 
reason for it. 


I said: 


Son, maybe if I talked football to you, I could get the idea over. Bobby 
Dodd out at Georgia Tech has had a pretty good football team each fall. Suppose 
when he calls the team together for its first practice this fall, he says, “Boys, 
we are going to work harder than we have ever worked. We are going to get 
our timing and our teamwork better than we have ever had it, and we are 
going to get in the best physical condition we have ever been in, but I am 
sorry to tell you that I haven’t got a game scheduled, but I will try and get one 
before the season is over.” 

Son, I think you can understand what would happen to the morale of that 
team, working that hard with no game scheduled. However, that is what is 
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happening in this country today. There is no game scheduled. There is no 
war on. So the average citizen cannot understand why it is necessary to keep 
this active duty force up to full strength, or why it is necessary to build up our 
Reserves. 

Son, the difference between Bobby Dodd and this country is this: All Bobhy 
Dodd would do would be to lose a football game. All this country would do would 
lose this type of government and this type of life we so much enjoy. Why is 
that true? Because the time element which he had in the past is no longer 
with us. When and if the communistic world deeides to start world war III, 
and God forbid they do, they are going to attempt to pulverize the great 
manufacturing sites of this country from the air, hoping to hit us such a blow 
for manufacturing the sinews of war, that we will be whipped before we get 
started. 

So, son, that is why you have got to serve your 2 years on active duty, why 
these boys have got to serve their time, and why we have to build a Reserve. 


He was gracious enough to say: 


Colonel, I am going to spend my 2 years much more cheerfuly than I antici- 
pated, for now I see a reason for serving. 

In summing up, I would like to point out to you young men that you 
have a right to select the time you pay your military obligation. You 
may decide to take your chance with the draft, but if you read the 
recent issue of the U. S. News & World Report, you will find that very 
few escape the draft except those who are physically disqualified, and 
when are they serving? They are serving when they reach 24, 25, or 
26. They have already graduated from. college, they have already 
established themselves in business, and so it is the worst time for them 
to take care of their obligation. 

Second, it is a patriotic thing to do. It is a patriotic thing to serve 
your country and your community. 

And third, by serving through the Reserve forces, you are not only 
taking care of your obligation, you are not only being patriotic, but 
you are learning certain things that will be helpful to you in what- 
ever business or career that you select for yourself. 


Thank you. 





SUPPLEMENTAL REPORT AND RECOMMENDATION OF CoL. C. M. BOYER ©: 


OPERATION SUMMIT 


I returned to Akron on the 27th of November and remained there until the 15th 
of December. 

During this last visit, I had the opportunity to become better acquainted with 
the recruiting sergeants who were selected for this particular job. I found that, 
except for 1 or 2 who had had some experience in recruiting for the Regular serv- 
ice, they had received no prior training in recruitment but went to the field and 
had to more or less “work out their own salvation.” 

Some were brought to Akron on the strength of the outstanding Reserve re- 
cruiting jobs they had done in other areas; others were given training after they 
reported to the Akron Reserve Center. All in all, the performance of these 
recruiters is worthy of the highest commendation. 

It sounds very easy to say to members of a unit—“every man get a man.” Un- 
fortunately such a plan does not work, mainly because the average member of a 
unit, which includes many of the officers, does not know how to sell. Conse- 
quently, he approaches a prospective member in a negative manner and receives 
a turndown because his approach invites such a reply. 

It must be recognized that in addition to selling the 17- to 1844-year-old youths, 
the parents of these young men must be sold. In many cases the recruiting 
people would get the young men sold, but when they went to see the parents, 
they were not successful in overcoming their objections. 

During the last 2 weeks in Akron, I had the individual recruiters give me the 
names of any parents who would not give their consent to their son becoming a 
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member of the Reserve. After talking with these people, normally on the tele- 
phone, since the time element would not permit me to see them individually, I 
found that the parents would give their consent when they fully understood the 
military obligation and how their son could select the time to fulfill his obliga- 
tion. 

We need to remember that in the public information campaigns, thousands of 
parents do not attend the Parent-Teachers Associations nor do they belong to 
civic and other organizations where group selling can be conducted. Conse- 
quently, parents in this category must be sold individually. A course of instruc- 
tion on how to handle this situation would pay dividends. 

While we lacked approximately 60 of reaching the strength goal on the 15th 
of December, nevertheless, due to commitments of individuals who are not as 
yet 17 and who requested being placed in the unit and for whom spots are being 
held, I can state emphatically that this experiment of building a unit was a 
success. 

By blueprinting the procedures followed in building this unit, and distribut- 
ing the blueprint to the officers in charge in communities where other units are 
selected, there is no question in my mind that we can build the units selected 
to full strength in a limited period of time. Also by properly applying the ex- 
perience, all units throughout the Reserve could be brought to authorized 
strength. 

As a result of my observations, I would strongly recommend that— 

First, great care be used in the selecting of enlisted personnel who are to de- 
vote their time to Reserve recruiting ; 

Second, that a training school be established, preferably at Department of the 
Army level, certainly not lower than the Army area level, and that a course of 
instruction to last a minimum of 2 weeks be established, in order that recruiters, 
when they report, will know what to do and how to proceed. Such a course 
should include suggestions and ideas on the preparation of a talk for high-school 
students where the bulk of our recruits will be obtained ; and 

Third, that the training school also put in a course of instruction with refer- 
ence to meeting and selling the parents of young men. 

The following additional recommendations are submitted : 

If other units are selected to be built to full strength in a limited length of 
time, experienced recruiters should be assigned, with an officer in charge to guide 
their efforts. Major McCrorie did an outstanding job in this regard in Akron. 

A course of instruction should be prepared for presentation to members of Re- 
serve units on how to recruit, including securing the consent of parents. 


Mr. Brooks. Thank you very much, Colonel. We appreciate your 
very stirring statement. 

I am going to call on Mrs. St. George. 

Mrs. Sr. GrorGe. Colonel, I was very much interested in your state- 
ment. I gather that you feel—the one thing that you brought out that 
no one else has brought out is the difficulty of selling the 11 weeks’ 
program. I can readily see that to a great many young people to be 
told they have to go through training in 2 years instead of 1 would 
not be appealing to them at all. You found that to be true? In other 
words, to think that they have to go for 11 weeks this summer and 
next summer they have to look forward to it again, I don’t think that 
has a great appeal to the average youngster. 

Colonel Boyer. In my opinion, it will not. In my opinion. If they 
once see the advantages they gain in addition to carrying out their 
obligation to the Government and, second, if they understand why— 
in this report of mine, if you remember the talk I gave, I explained 
why it is necessary to keep a large active force and so forth. I won’t 
take time to do that. But I found once they understand why you 
have to have a Reserve, why you have to keep a large active force, 
und that every person does have a military obligation—we appeal 
mostly to the high-school boys that had their minds definitely made 
up as to what they were going to do. We found it ran about 50 
percent. There is about 50 percent of students who know definitely 
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that they were going to college or into a trade or profession. A great 
many of these boys out in Akron take apprenticeships, you know, and 
go into training. 

Mrs. St. Grorce. Yes. 

Colonel Boyer. And then I have them hold their hands up. Then 
about 50 percent didn’t know what they were going to do. We have 
directed it strongly to the ones who are going to college, because we 
said, “To those of you who know definitely what you are going to do 
there is less interruption in your lifework by taking this 6 months’ 
plan and you can wait and take your chances of the draft.” 

I had a copy of the U. S. News & World Report with me. In 
October they had this statement, and a diagram. Outside of that 35 
or 40 percent, as of that date practically no one was escaping service. 
And they were getting caught at 25, 24, 23. I said: 

That is the time you are going to be out of college, it is the time you are going 


to be married, you are just starting in the business world, and it is the worst 
time for you. 


I said: 


It is a shame that we have such a large number that can’t pass the physical, 
hut that is something we have no control over. 

Mrs. St. Grorcr. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Huddleston ? 

Mr. Huppresron. Mr. Chairman, I don’t have any questions, but J 
do have one comment. The Count gave me an opportunity to read 
his report and recommendations several davs ago and I took the time 
to read it over very carefully. He has just about answered every 
question and provided a solution for every problem that involves this 
6 months’ program. It all seems to boil down to the question of 
selling. Of course, the Count was enthusiastically sold on their 6 
month program and there wasn’t any question but what he was able 
to sell other people on it. He is very enthusiastically behind it and | 
think his success over at Akron is little short of remarkable. 

Mr. Brooks. Thank you very much for your observations. 

Mr. Devereux ? 

Mr. Deverrevx. No, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Morris? 

Mr. Morris. No questions, but I would like to make this very short 
comment, that this particular witness has brought us some fresh 
thinking on this matter that I think requires careful and earnest con- 
sideration. He brought out some points that no one else has brought 
out. I appreciate your doing that. I am going to give them some 
very careful consideration. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Winstead ? 

Mr. Wrwnsteap. Do you have any idea of the cost of doing this job— 
and I think that is the proper way to do it, to sell it. Do you have any 
comparison of the cost of what you did for the number of recruitments 
compared with the overall cost of the other method ? 

Colonel Borer. There was no special cost on this plan, which the 
Secretary of Defense took care of, except my fee as consultant. 

They did start out and somebody got a wrinkle in his brain and 
thought he had a thought and thought if they could put up $10,000 
and run newspaper ads they could get it that way. Well, after they 
run 3 or 4, the committee out there, of which T was a member, strongly 
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recommended they cut that out because it wasn’t doing any good. So 
we cut that expenditure. 

Mr. Winsteap. In other words, you have to go to these various 
groups within the community and get it sold to the people on the 
community level and do it personally. 

(Colonel Boyer nods.) 

Mr. Winsreap. If you sell the job and get your recruits. 

Colonel Borer. What they need—we were very fortunate. We got 
a committee set up in Akron. Mr. George Ruggles, who was the 
manager of the Ohio Bell Telephone, a Reserve officer in the Army, in 
the inactive Reserve—but he was one of these well rounded boys. He 
had been president of the Navy omer wee The first time I heard of an 
Army officer being president of the Navy League, but he had. He had 
contacts all over that city. He was enthusiastic. There are people 
like that in every community in America. You have to get a com- 
mittee like that set up. Somebody has to get in there. That is the 
reason I recommended organizers. They would have to cut down a 
little the amount of money on television. They could do it without 
any great expense. 

Mr. Wrinsreap. But you have argued for a long period of time to 
give the unit commanders more encouragement on the local level to go 
out and recruit these people. 

Now, is the Army supporting that point of view at the present time, 
to your satisfaction, in recruiting ? 

Colonel Boyer. Well—— 

Mr. Winsreap. I think it has improved, but I was wondering 
whether or not we are going the full limit on it. 

Colonel Boyer. 1 don’t know as they have. I doubt it. They 
haven’t given any publicity to this plan because my understanding 
when I went in August was that it was to be set up as a recruitin 
but after we got into it I found out they were putting it over a year’s 
basis. They got tosee them through a summer camp and then through 
a complete year of training. Now, what that has to do with organizing 
I don’t know, because if you can build a unit and you can’t train them 
then we might as well disband the whole thing and say it can’t be 
done. 

Mr. Winsteap. Are the unit commanders recruiting a good many of 
these volunteers for the Army Reserve or are most of them coming 
through the regular recruiting offices? I understand the Army has 
gone pretty far in assigning a number of men and making an effort, 
at least in their interpret ation, of trying to do the job. I “think they 
are entitled to some credit on that. 

Colonel Borer. During the period I was in Akron we didn’t get a 
single recruit from the regular recruiting service, but we did deliver 
a great many boys to them. In fact, since September there have 
been 24 of the boys that we signed up on the 6 months who have 
transferred to active duty. 

Mr. Winsteap. In other words, if this program or any other volun- 
teer program is to be successful, the local commanders and local 
folks have to get enthusiastic and go out to sell it to the people, 
if we are to ever get the job done? 

Colonel Boyer. That is right, you have to remember this—and 
this is something I have been hammering on for a great many years 
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in the Pentagon—there are two different types of leadership. You 
got combat leadership and you got organizational leadership. Now, 
you may have the best combat leader under the sun, but he may have 
the worst organizing leadership under the sun. And therefore, to 
relieve a man that has got combat leadership and demand that he 
have organizing leadership, you are just hitting your head up against 
a brick wall. ae a man has some sales background, if he is a 
unit commander he is not necessarily going to be a very good or- 
ganizer or have that kind of leadership. 

Mr. Winsteap. And you did not wear your uniform when you were 
addressing all these groups? 

Colonel Boysr. No, sir; I talked in civilian clothes. 

Mr. Wrvsteap. You came up on the back side as a civilian to sell 
them on this program ? 

Colonel Boyrr. Well, I think it has a better effect. 

Mr. Winsteap. I think so, too, Ia with you. 

Colonel Boysr. I think it ghoul be 2 leader in the community. 

Mr. Winsteap. That is right. 

Colonel Borrr. Preferably a Reserve officer on inactive duty who 
knows his stuff. 

Mr. Wrinsteap. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Philbin ? 

Mr. Pumsrn. Colonel, as usual you have given us a very interesting 
and informative and helpful statement. I have no questions at this 
time. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Brooxs. Thank you very much, Colonel. 

If there are no further questions—we appreciate your fine testi- 
mony. I think you put your finger on the real problem, which is 
recruitment. 

Colonel Boyrr. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. We certainly appreciate you being here. 

Mr. Brooxs. Now, the next witness we are going to hear from is 
Brig. Gen. Harold R. Duffie. He is president and director of the 
Reserve Officers Association. 

Following General Duffie, I want to hear, or we want to hear from 
Joe Chambers, who is an old friend of the committee and also comes 
here with the group from the ROA. 

Mr. Ducanper. (Aside.) 

General Durriz. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. Brooks. General Duffie. 

General Durrtz. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Brooxs. Would you like to have a seat here ? 

We are happy to have you here. The president of your organiza- 
tion is with you $ 

General Durriz. I would like to introduce our national president, 
Colonel Zeller, who will read a two-page statement to you, and we are 
accompanied also by Colonel Chambers, our legislative consultant. 

Mr. Brooxs. Colonel Zeller, we are certainly happy to have you 
here. The subcommittee has followed the active work of the ROA 
with a great deal of interest, and I think you will find everybody on 
the subcommittee is sympathetic to the objectives of your great organi- 
zation. 

You have a statement, sir ? 

Colonel Zetier. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Brooxs. You wish to present it? 

Colonel Zetter. Yes, sir. 

Mr, Brooks. We will be happy to hear from you. 

Colonel Zetier, Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the committee : 

Our association appreciates the privilege of appearing before this 
group to discuss various aspects of the Reserve program. 

Over the past weekend, the National Council of our Association met 
in Washington and reconsidered certain aspects of the Reserve Forces 
Act of 1955, and the following resolution was adopted : 

Resolwed, That the Reserve Officers Association of the United States reaffirm its 
belief in the sound principles of the Reserve Forces Act of 1955, and emphasize 
that experience of the past year has proven that the 6-month active duty training 
period is the minimum prerequisite for the development of an adequately trained 
and combat-ready Reserve Force. 

I would like to refresh the memory of this committee on the testi- 
mony that our representatives have presented in the past on this 
subject. 

We were firmly convinced that the Reserve generally, did not have 
the degree of readiness which our national security requires. There- 
fore, we supported strongly the Reserve Forces Act. 

I am sure some of you will remember that our national president 
at that time, Senator Strom Thurmond, supported strongly the concept 
of 6-month training for all non-prior-service personnel. 

We believe that this was the minimum period which would give us 
the basically trained individuals who were needed in the various 
Reserve programs. 

You will recall that we stated “All services should be required to 
use this program. The numbers who would be trained would be the 
maximum consistent with the existence of facilities and available 
funds.” 

We argued strongly that there should be a minimum of 150,000 
trained annually for all military services in the 6-month program, in 
order to supply the required number of men. 

We fought vigorously for our recommendation that the 6-month 
oe encompass the same age group as covered by the Draft Act. 

wenty-six years would be the cutoff instead of 1814 as proposed by 
the Department of Defense. 

Our position was opposed vigorously by the Department of Defense 
and even a compromise position of 21 years of age was opposed by the 
Department. 

We always felt that this was occasioned by their desire to protect 
the manpower pool in the interest of voluntary enlistment for the 
Regular services. We argued that the pool was expanding at such a 
rate that it was more than adquate for both purposes. 

Weare pleased that the Department of Defense has decided to extend 
the 6-month training program to correspond to the draft age. We 
believe that had this been in effect from the start of the program, it 
would have been oversubscribed by now. 

We are pleased that the experience of the services has apparently 
proved the validity of our statements made to you during the Seeshiining 
on this bill. It is true that there are a great many individwils who, 
when they finish college, or drop out of school during college, will 
enlist in the 6-month training program so that they can plan their 
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lives with a great deal of certainty insofar as their military obligation 
is concerned. 

Therefore, the Reserve Officers Association is merely reiterating the 
position it has always held: We believe we have a good Reserve Forces 
Act. We believe that our country demands a Re: idy Reserve that 
is in fact ready. We believe that 6 month’s training is the minimum 
that an individual requires in order that recruit training and training 
in basic specialties within the Ready Reserve units will not be 
necessary. 

We are pleased that the Department of Defense has recommended 
a policy which we heartily subscribe to. Within the very restricted 
age limits established by law, the 6-month program has come along 
reasonably well during the past year. With an age limit of 26, it is 
our belief that this provision will enhance the success of the program. 

We believe as the law is more fully understood that more of the 
youth of this country will see that it is to their advantage to discharge 
their military obligation through the provisions of the Reserve Forces 
Act of 1955. 

It has been a pleasure to present our views to this committee, and 
we thank you for the privilege of again appearing before you. 

Mr. Brooks. Thank you very much, Colonel Zeller, for your 
statement. 

I want to concur in your observations on page 2, paragraph 2, of 
your statement, in which you say that you feel that the raising of 
the age of eligibility for the 6-month program from 1814 to 26 will 
result in a distinct improvement of the situation regarding the recruit- 
ment of personnel in the program. I believe you are correct on that. 

Colonel Zetier. I think the results of Colonel Boyer’s experiment 
and also General Green in California, will probably verify that fact, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Thank you, very much. 

Now, I will call on Mrs. St. George. 

Mrs. Str. Grorce. I have no que stions, but I appreciate the testimony. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Huddleston ? 

Mr. Hupprieston. No questions. 

Mr. Brooks. General Devereux ? 

Mr. Devereux. No questions. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr, Morris? 

Mr. Morrts. No questions. . 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Byrne? 

Mr. Byrne. No questions. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Norblad ? 

Mr. Norniap. No. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Winstead ? 

Mr. Wrnsrrap. No questions. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Philbin? 

Mr. Puirein. No questions. 

Mr. Brooks. The lack of questions does not indicate a lack of interest 
in your statement. I think it is an excellent statement. But we are 
a little pushed for time. 

Colonel Zeuier. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. We do appreciate your coming here and testifying be- 
fore the committee and helping us, as we always have apprec iated the 
cooperative spirit of the Reserve Officers Association. 
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Colonal Zetuer. Thank you, Mr, Chairman. 

We have Colonel Chambers with us, who is also legislative con- 
sultant to the ROA, as General Maas is. I would like to turn it over 
to him. We know Colonel Chambers for many years. Not that he 
is an old man, but because we have known him a long time. 

Colonel Chambers, do you have a prepared statement you want to 
make? 

Colonel Cuamsers. In view of what General Maas has earlier said, 
Mr. Chairman, I think it would be just gilding the lily for me to try 
to put in a prepared statement. I did have one. There are a couple 
of points I w ould like to make, if I may. 

I think it is well to remember in this discussion that seems to be 
so hot at the moment between the guards, and perhaps others, that 
this 6-months program, the 6-months training program was a well 
conceived period of time, but basically, also, it was a compromise. 

We were confronted with either having a larger Regular Military 
Establishment or building up a Reserve structure that was in fact 
ready, and that the criteria which was set forth, the individual train- 
ing was first of all to get as many prior service personnel into the 
Reserve as we could, and then to give 6-months minimum training to 
those who would come in without prior service. 

And you are confronted with the necessity of having a large and 
well-trained Reserve or perhaps being forced to a larger Regular 

{stablishment. 

And this problem—as I have listened to the testimony in the last 
few days, I can’t find anyone, really, in the guard talking against 6 
months’ training. I mean they seem to be completely in accord with 
it. It is justa method of how ‘they would get that 6-months training. 

Basically, this fear seems to run to the fact that they can’t recruit 
for boys to take the 6-month re after signing up in the guards. 

Yesterday, we heard competent National Guard officers saying that 
they could do it. I think you will find that when the Marine Corps 
testifies that they have had very good success in this program. 

We know that the Coast Guard has had good success in the program. 

We know that after the Army finally got going on this thing, their 
recruiting programs began to be expedited and improved, And with 
the raising of the age limit to 26, Mr. Chairman, I believe you will find 
that you will get all the boys that you need. 

Now, there was a point that has come up in the past. I believe Mr. 
Winstead at times used to bring it out. Remember that there is 
nothing in this plan that is going to change the protection, if you will, 
to ouards about the assignment of persons, prior service personnel 
to the guards. There is nothing contemplated by anyone being able 
to tell a unit commander anywhere that he has to take a particular 
individual. 

Mr. Winsteap. Pardon me, if I interrupt at that point. 

Colonel CHampers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wrnsteap. The main point I have—and you know I have 
pushed UMT and more training. If they can’t get the personnel—it 
is true vou couldn't force a man upon the guard, but there is nothing 
on earth to keep them from coming back here next year or else with- 
drawing Federal recognition from the guard that failed to meet the 
quota. 
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Now, if you recall some of us—and I was in accord with your views 
in 1955, even proposed letting these men above 181% volunteer. 

Colonel CHampers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Winsreap. That was a strong point we were trying to make at 
that time. Then, they have cut down the tenure of service. 

Another thing that concerned me at that time was this 8 and 10 
years’ obligation. 

Colonel Cuampers. That is right. 

Mr. Winsteap. Well, they have reduced that. Those things should 
be very attractive, it seems tome. And those were some of the points 
that took about 14 hour arguments with the Regular Establishments 
and the Departments i in the origina] bill. 

But the only thing that concerns me—and I am sure your statement 
is correct, but that is in case they should fail, there is nothing that 
would prohibit them from w ithdrawing recognition from a ‘guard 
that fell down on its strength and eventually force them into that. 
However, I hope that will not be true. 

Colonel Cuamners. I believe, Mr. Winstead, if that situation—if 
the guard finds after giving this an honest trial, that they cannot re- 
cruit—and that particular problem does begin to face them—I have 
a feeling, sir, that it will be well controlled by this subcommittee. 

Mr. Winsreap. Well, my own personal thinking is, it would have 
been much better, but that is water over the dam, if they had waited 
a little bit longer until these men begin to return in August, before 
they put this program into full effect: that the psychology, the man- 
ner in which they did it, might have been very helpful. 

Colonel CHampers. You are perhaps right on that. On the other 
hand, I would point out I think the Army was a little dilatory in get- 
ting started for the recruiting on the 6-months program. ‘The real 
pressure has only been felt in the last 5 to 6 months. And the encour- 
aging thing to me, and I think to the Reserve Officers Association, is 
the fact that there seems to be a progression upward, of number of 
recruits. 

Mr. Winsreap. And it is very encouraging to hear you comment on 
the Marine Corps at the present time, because I questioned them very 
closely. They only agreed, they did not request to take the 1,000 of 
this 100,000. So, they were not sold on the program at the beginning, 
apparently. 

At the present time, they are ng a good job of using them. 

Colonel Cuampers. As proud as I am of being a part of the Marine 
Corps structure, I certainly am ofr speaking for the Marine C orps, 
particularly since the Assistant Commandant is here, but I think you 
will find that they have done remarkably well on that. 

Mr. Wrinsteap. I understand they have. 

Mr. Brooks. Did that clear up your points ? 

Colonel CHampers. Yes, sir. 

I have one other point, sir, that I think might be of interest to put 
in the record. And that is, General Maas made a very strong point 
that he was fearful that if the guards wanted to remain as what the Df 
proudly say—retain their position of being the first line of defense, 
that they must adopt the 6-month training program. 

Now, I would like to quote—and I will identify the quote in a 
moment—one paragraph of an article which I will put in the record. 
The quote is this: 
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“As I see it, the future of the National Guard as the first line of 
defense component is at stake, because the Army will not consider a 
Reserve unit as really ready unless all of its members have had at 
least 6 months of active duty for training.” 

Now, gentlemen, that quotation is from an article entitled “As We 
See It. "To Meet the Challenge, Take 6,” by Maj. Gen. Edgar C. 
Erickson, who is the Chief of the National Guard Bureau, and this 
was published in the National Guardsman in August 1956. 

So, apparently, within the relatively short time ago the guards felt, 
at least some of them felt, that the 6 months’ program was desirable. 

Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, Colonel, I want to thank you very much. 

Mrs, St. George, I will call on you again. 

Mrs. St. Grorer. No. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Huddleston, any questions ? 

Mr. Huppieston. No questions. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Morris? 

Mr. Morris. No questions. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Bray / 

Mr. Bray. No questions. 

Mr. Brooks. General ¢ 

Mr. Devereux. No questions. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Norblad ¢ 

Mr. Norsiap. No questions. 

Mr. Brooks. Any questions at all ? 

(No response.) 

Mr. Brooks. If not, we certainly thank you for a very fine state- 
ment. We know of Joe’s work with respect to the Reserve program 
for a long, long period of time. It is always pleasant to have all of 
you gentlemen here with us at any time. 

General Durriz. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Colonel Cuamsers. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, the next witness is from the Marine Corps, 
Lt. Gen. Vernon Magee, representing the Commandant, United States 
Marine Corps. He is Deputy Commandant. 

General, have a seat, sir; and we will be very happy to hear from 
you. I understand the Commandant is down in the Caribbean enjoying 
the warm sunshine and going through those maneuvers out in the Gulf 
of Mexico and the C aribbean, is that correct? We miss him here. 
Give him our greetings. 

General Mager. I might say—off the record. 

(Statement off the record.) 

General Macre. With your kind indulgence, I have a short written 
statement which perhaps will state our general position and save you 
some time. 

Mr. Brooxs. All right, sir. You proceed with it. We will be 
happy to hear from you. 

General Macrer. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
when General Shepherd appeared before this committee on February 
9, 1955, in testifying on the proposed National Reserve plan, he stated 
that the proposed legislation was basically sound, and that the Marine 
Corps supported that program. 

Even though the Reserve Forces Act, when enacted, was somewhat 
changed from the original plan, there were still the essential in- 
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gredients upon which the Marine Corps believed a good, solid Reserve 
could be built. 

In January 1956, Brigadier General Stickney, Acting Director, 
Marine Corps Reserve, reported to you on Marine Corps programs 
under the Reserve Forces Act. At that time, there was insufficient ex- 
perience since enactment to properly assess the effect on the Marine 
Corps Reserve. 

However, General Stickney pointed out that the rate of enlistments 
under the 6 months’ trainee program was not satisfactory at that time. 
Several possible reasons were advanced for this, including lack of 
understanding of the program, and the deterrent effect of an 8-year 
obligation. 

However, we had every hope that with growing public awareness 
of the need for a strong Reserve, and better understanding of the 
service obligation of the youth of America, we would strengthen our 
Reserve both qualitatively and quantitatively. 

On May 4, 1956, Colonel McCormick of my staff appeared before 
you to give an additional report on our progress. Although enlist- 
ments were still behind schedule, there was a promising rise, par- 
ticularly in the 6 month trainee input. He stated that, with con- 
tinued emphasis on making the program effective, we believed that a 
Reserve of the size and quality desired could be achieved. 

Even though the beneficial results of the Reserve Forces Act can- 
not be seen in greatly increased numbers in our drill pay Reserve 
at this time, I can definitely say that we are rapidly improving our 
posture as far as stability and level of training are concerned. 

One of our most vexing problems has been the constant input of 
untrained reserves into our units. This made necessary extensive 
and repetitious basic training. 

With the increased success of our 6 month trainee program, and the 
return of larger numbers of 2- and 3-year active-duty men with manda- 
tory participation requirement, we foresee a much better trained and 
a much more ready Reserve. 

Participation of these obligors has been increasing; our drill at- 
tendance is steadily rising; our 6 month trainee program has so ex- 
ceeded our expectations that we are now near the goal we had set for 
the end of this fiscal year. 

We have requested an increased quota for this program for the 
balance of this fiscal year, and an increased quota for fiscal year 1958. 

Our drill pay strength is close to schedule. 


MOBILIZATION REQUIREMENTS 


Our latest Ready Reserve mobilization requirement is 19,500 offli- 
cers and 188,500 enlisted, or a total of 208,000 Marines. I am happy 
to state that as of December 31 we have on our rolls approximately 
920,000 ready reservists, of which 13,300 are oflicers and 206,700 are 
enlisted. 

In other words, we have 68 percent of our officer requirements and 
110 percent of enlisted requirements. The apparent shortage of ofti- 
cers is not serious—except for pilots—because in our Standby Re- 
serve we have 15,000 oflicers who are available when needed. 

Of our total Reserve, all our officers have been trained through ac- 
tive-duty service, and of our enlisted strength, 186,500 are trained 
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sufliciently to be assigned immediately to a combat unit. Approxi- 
mately 29,000 would require additional training before being commit- 
ted toa combatant unit. 

SCREENING 


One of the salient features of the Reserve Forces Act is the screen- 
ing requirement. In order to eliminate a “paper” Reserve, and to 
know that the Reserve we have is available when it is needed, the 
Marine Corps has instituted a procedure to accomplish the intent of 
this requirement. 

Through December of this past year, we have screened all our offi- 
cers, and 24 percent of our enlisted. By July 1 all reservists will be 
screened. 

In addition, all ready reservists have been assigned to a mobilization 
or recall category. Due credit has been given for — service, in 
order to prevent unnecessary hardships by recalling veterans before 
the nonveterans have been mobilized. 

In summation, I feel that the Marine Corps Reserve is progressing 
satisfactorily under the Reserve Forces Act. 

Our buildup in the last 2 years has been slow but solid. All our 
Marines recently released from active duty who have Ready Reserve 
obligations are adequately trained. 

Our Drill Pay Reserve, while increasing slowly in numbers, has 
shown a very encouraging upswing in both stability and drill attend- 
ance, 

Our 6 months’ trainee program has exceeded our earlier expecta- 
tions. I believe this program is one of the best and most effective 
parts of the Reserve Forces Act. We hope to make our 6-month 
trainee one of the basic building blocks upon which we can build for 
the future of our Reserve. 

It is my belief that we can and are producing an effective Reserve 
at this time. Any program of this type requires a long lead time. 
We are now approaching the point where the initial work we put into 
it is beginning to pay off. 

Mr. Chairman, the Marine Corps has no recommendations for 
changes to the act at this time. 

Mr. Brooks. Thank you, very much, General. 

I might say that to me that is a magnificent statement. I knew the 
Marine Corps was doing an excellent job now in the Reserve program, 
but I didn’t think it was that good. 

\s you know, I was critical of the situation existing when the Ma- 
rine Reserves were recalled to Korea. 

General Macer. I see. 

Mr. Brooks. Very critical. It seems to me you are building a Ma- 
rine Reserve now that you can truly be proud of. I want to ask you 
1 or 2 questions in reference to it. I notice you have asked for an in- 
crease in the quota. 

About how much increase are you asking for ? 

General Macer. I would like General Stickney to answer that in 
detail, Mr. Chairman, if he will. 

Mr. Brooks. General 4 

General Stickney. We requested and have been granted, by the way 
since that statement was written, an end strength of 8,057, and an end 
strength in 1958 of 10,125. 
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Mr. Brooks. What do you mean by end strength ? 

General Stickney. Fiscal year end strength. | 

Mr. Brooks. Oh, yes. Now you have screened your officers 100 
percent. Is that the reason why you have a shortage of officers now in 
the Ready Reserve? P 

General Stickney. That is one indication, and also that we only 
keep in our Ready Reserve those people who will volunteer to accept 
the obligations of the Ready Reserve. 

Mr. Brooxs. Which is an M-day assignment ? 

General Stickney. Which is an M-day assignment; yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. I knew that ordinarily the programs don’t have as 
much trouble with officers as with enlisted men. I notice you are short 
of officers, but you have 110 percent of your enlisted strength, which 
is unusual. 

General Srickney. We are short of officers in the Ready Reserve. 
We have quite an abundance of them in the Standby Reserve. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

General Stickney. Many of whom we are quite sure, if we come to 
a battle stage, that they would volunteer. 

Mr. Brooks. Your shortage of officers, though, in your Ready Re- 
Serve is due to the screening, is that it ? 

General Stickney. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. Now you say on page 3 of your statement that approx- 
imately 29,000 of the enlisted strength would require additional 
training before being committed to a combat unit. 

General Stickney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Explain that, if you will, General. Why is that? 

General Magee. I believe this would be due to the fact that we had 
taken in, before we went into the 6-months Reserve program, people 
from the street, so to speak, without prior training. But we have been 
trying to build those people up to active duty assignments and drill 
to some rough equivalent of the required basic training. 

Mr. Brooxs. You are trying to build up all of your Reserve? 

General Macer. Yes. 

Mr. Brooks. To a 6-months basic—— 

General Macrr. That 29,000 would be in that category of people 
who had no previous training when we enlisted them. 

Mr. Brooks. Now as these people will come out of the active estab- 
lishment, do they go into the Marine Corps automatically? _ 

General Macer. If they have obligated service remaining, yes, sir. 
Isn’t that true ? 

General Stickney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. What do you mean by “obligated service?” The 
Marine Corps has a little different idea of what is an obligation than 
has the Army, for instance. 

General Macer. You want to talk to that? You are more familiar 
with the details. 

General Stickney. Yes, sir. If they have a period of obligated 
service under the act, they are transferred to the Ready Reserve. 

Mr. Brooxs. You mean under the Reserve Act of 1955? 

General Stickney. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. So that a man spending 2 years, would you say, in the 
Marine Corps—you have taken some draftees ? 

General Stickney. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Brooks. After the 2 years, you feel that they have an obligated 
period of 4 years in the Reserve, military obligation of 4 years ? 

General Stickney. That is correct, a balance of 4 years. The 
original total obligation is 6 years. 

Mr. Brooxs. Yes. Do you get 100 percent of those people coming 
out of the active establishment ¢ 

General Stickney. We get 100 percent in the Ready Reserve but 
not in our organized units. 

Mr. Brooks. Do you get 100-percent participation ? 

General Stickney. No. 

Mr, Brooks. Of course, we have interpreted that more or less to 
mean that not until August 9 is there mandatory obligation to partici- 
pate in the Ready Reserve. 

General Stickney. And that only under the 6-month program. 

Mr. Brooks. That is correct. 

General Stickney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, isn’t the mandatory obligation for everyone com- 
ing out ¢ 

General StickNeEy. Yes, 

Mr. Brooks. After August 9? 

General Stickney. That is correct. But that is divided =i our 
training into the organized units plus 30 days’ training each yea 

Mr, Brooks. That is r ight. 

So after August 9, there is no doubt but that everyone coming out 
of the active Marine Establishment will have an obligation unless they 
have served beyond, we will say—what is it, 5 years ? 

Then, if they have been on active duty beyond the 5-year period, 
they go into the Standby Reserve. Isn’t that 5 years, Mr. Ducander? 

Mr. Ducanper. Y es, sir. 

General STickNEyY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. That is right, isn’t it ? 

General Stickney. That is correct, sir. 

Mr, Brooks. Now how many will you get out of the active establish- 
ment after August 9, each month ? 

General Stickney. I would have to get—you don’t know whether 
they have those exact figures. 

We can supply them. 

Mr. Brooks. I would like to—I think the committee would like to 
know, so they can appraise just what your problem is going to be after 
August 9. 

From what you say here, I think your problem is going to be that 
you don’t have room for the ones coming in. 

General Stickney. Our greatest problem 

Mr. Brooks. oe will have to cease recruiting. 

General STICKNEY . Our greatest problem is to get enough dollars to 
train those that ws vie to train. 

Mr. Brooks. That is a congressional problem. 

General Stickney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Thank you, very much. 

Mr. Philbin? 

Mr. Putney. General, I appreciated your excellent statement. 
How many men have you taken under the 6 month program up to 
this point ? 
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General Mager. I have the figures here. Do you quote that? 

General Stickney. I have the report just signed this morning, which 
is pretty much up to date, as of the end of January. 

We have put into the program 6,521; 3,095 have been sent to train- 
ing, and 1,453 have completed training. 

Mr. Pariery. When these men come off, do you mi ake a practice of 
referring them to an organized unit of your Reserves? 

General Stickney. Yes. 

Mr. Pumsry. Or is it the situation that you don’t have enough or- 
ganized units to accommodate all of those coming out who would be 
eligible for—required to serve in the Ready Reserve ? 

General Macrr. We foresee that we will have that problem, Mr. 
Philbin. Of course, we don’t have it as yet. There will come a time 
when we will have some of these people that it is going to be a problem 
to have enough organized Reserve units to whic ch we mi uy assign them. 

Mr. PHIsrn. Then. of course, your only solution will be to try to 
develop more organized units? 

General Stickney. (Nods.) 

Mr. Brooks. Either that or weed them out. 

General Stickney. Well,—— 

Mr. Brooks. And get the most efficient. Isn’t that it? 

General Stickney. Since our requirement is rather limited com- 
pared with the other services for total Reserve mobilization, I think 
we might say we would be inclined to weed them out and take only 
those that we really thought might measure up. 

Mr. Puizsry. Then, do you have any plans for building up your 
officer strength to your established quotas? 

General Stickney. Well, yes. Some of that deficiency in that officer 
strength is in the field of young pilots, and unfortunately right after 
World War II we didn’t take in any new aviators into the Marine 
Corps, either Reserve or active, for a good number of years, around 
8 or 9 years, due to the fact that we had taken them in during World 
War II and were overstrength in our category. And we found our- 
selves in the situation of an aging pilot force. 

We weren’t feeding people out. into the Reserve like we are now. So 
within the last 3 years, we have been, with this aviation cadet, pro- 
gram, feeding more and more out every year, 

General Dwyer might want to elaborate on that, but I think we 
are fast pic king up the deficienc y here. 

Mr. PuIpin. You mentioned also, general, that you had some 
shortage in pilots. Now, what is the reason for that’ 

General Stickney. Well, I just told you that, sir. That is because 
we haven’t yet begun to get the results of our cadet training program 
which we instituted 2 or 3 years ago. They are still on active duty. 

As they are feeding out now—in the last year—our curve is going 
up on available reserve pilots, back to the Reserve units, 

Mr. Purr. So that you expect in time, you will be able to get 
pilots ? 

General Stickney. Yes, that will go up very rapidly from. now. 

Mr. Pusey. So you don’t anticipate any difficulty in getting your 
required numbers ? 

General Stickney. No, I don’t foresee any difficulty from now on. 

Mr. Putter. So your figures show that under this 6-month Re- 
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serve program, so called, you have already taken in about 7,000 men ‘ 

General Sricknzy. Yes, sir. We have taken in 88 percent of our 
year-end budget figure, and we are presently at 55.6 of the new quota 
which was just given us of 8,000 for this year. 

We will easily reach it. 

Mr. Putter. Thank you very much, general. 

General Stickney. Thank you. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Norblad? 

Mr. Norsvap. Is there any problem of getting these young men 
interested in taking the pilot training? 

General Macre. You want to talk to that? 

General Dwyer. We have launched on several programs, sir, to 
recruit young pilots. We have the naval aviation cadet program, 
which is of course operated largely by the Navy. 

We have the aviation cadet program, operated by the Navy, as l 
say, and then we have a variety of officer cadet programs. We are, 
I would say, running a little bit below average at the moment. 

Mr. Norsiap. My question was, is there a lack of interest of these 
young men in taking pilot training / 

General Macer. I would say to a degree, Mr. Norblad. That is 
true of all the flying services, I believe, right now, that we have ex- 
perienced, shall we say, a temporary lack of interest in aviation. 

Mr. Norsiap. That is all. 

(General Macer. We are overcoming it, I believe. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Winstead. 

Mr. Wrnsreap. Your budget troubles for trainees: do you have 
that trouble with the Defense Department, the Bureau of the Budget 
or the Appropriations Committee in the Congress? Where is your 
trouble on that ? 

I want to find out how we can help you get some money. 

General Macrr. Well, Mr. Winstead, you are putting me on the 
spot there. 

Mr. Winsreap. Well, you need not answer that. We can find it out 
without your answering that question. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Winsreap. | am ple: ised to see the wonderful report you have. 
And I recall when this bill came up the Air Force and the Navy had 
no need for it and the Marine Corps testified they had agreed to take 
1,000, but no statement anywhere that they were very “enthusiastic 
about it. 

But I see you have even reached more, already trained—1,463 as of 
now, that have already completed their training. 

I think you are doing a marvelous job. 

Now, is it your opimion that this 6-months trainee program will 
help to build you a stronger Reserve / 

General Magen. I am definitely convinced of that, sir. I believe we 
are on the right track. 

Mr. Wrxsreap. I believe that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. General Devereux / 

Mr. Devereux. General Magee, have you instituted in the recruit 
training, as I believe was anticipated, to not have a break between 
your basic training and your advanced training by a period of leave / 
Are you aware of that or not ? 
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General Macrer. Yes. We have changed that and we send them 
directly from the recruit training to the advanced individual combat 
training without a leave period. 

Mr. Deverevx. Have you had any reaction as to the wisdom of that 
program ¢ 

General Macerr. Very little, very little. We had a few complaints, 
from people that enlisted—we made this sufficiently far in advance so 
we didn’t—we tried to make it effective for anybody who was in the 
Service, with the feeling that they were entitled to the leave after 
recruit training. 

Mr. Devereux. That wasn’t what I was directing my question to. 
Have you been able to evaluate whether or not it is advantageous to 
carry the program on continuously without a break ¢ 

General Macrr. That is the consensus of our professional people, 
that it is a decided advantage to carry the program through without 
a break. 

Mr. Devereux. I think, Mr. Chairman, that is a rather important 
point when we discuss this whole problem. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Byrne? 

Mr. Byrne. No questions. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Bray ? 

Mr. Bray. I am very interested in the matter General Devereux 
brought up about you not having a break in your training. I doubted 
from the beginning that it was very wise to have that bre: ak in between 
training periods, and I am happy to see that you have been vindicated 
by that « experience 

There is a matter that I do want to go into very briefly, and that is 
the returning veterans of 2 years, or 3 years, that after a certain date 
in the future—— 

What date is that ? 

Mr. Ducanper. August 9. 

Mr. Bray. August, that they must take Reserve training, the weekly 
drills and so on. 

Isn’t that going to bring about quite a problem to the Marines? 

Now, how many training units do you have, that is, locations, say, 
in the cities, where you would train a Marine unit—a battalion or 
whatever the unit might be ? 

General Mager. Are you speaking of active duty training in the 
Regular Establishments ¢ 

Mr. Bray. That is right, active duty training, where you drill 48 
evenings a year. 

General Macrr. Well, you are speaking, then, of the Reserve train- 
ing units ? 

Mr. Bray. That is right. That is what I am talking about. 

General Macrr. You can answer that? 

Mr. Bray. Just roughly. I don’t want to know specifically. 

General Stickney. We have three principal bases on the west 
coast— Pendleton 

Mr. Bray. No. Pardon me. That is not what I meant. 

General Macrr. He wants the Reserve training unit. 

Mr. Bray. How many Reserve training locations do you have? 
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General Stickney. Oh, we have three hundred and—I can give you 
that. Just a minute. 

I am told 291, total. 

Mr. Bray. And how many ground units would there be, roughly ¢ 

General Stickney. I am told 244 ground units in that number. 

Mr. Bray. Those are at 240 different locations? 

General Stickney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bray. Or will you have maybe two battalions at one place, and 
how do you count that, by unit or training locations? 

General Stickney. Those 244 training units are at different loca- 
tions, sir. 

Mr. Bray. That is going to pose quite a problem, would it not, for 
weekly training? Because you will have places where you will have 
several hundred miles between units, won’t you ? 

General Macrr. That is right, sir. We will have that problem 
where there will be no training unit within shooting distance, so to 
speak. 

How do you propose to handle that ? 

Mr. Bray. How far—— 

Mr. Brooks. Let him answer it, if he will. 

Mr. Bray. I thought he did answer it. 

Mr. Brooks. No. 

General Stickney. I believe I can clarify that. 

Our Ready Reserve requirement is 229,000, but only about forty- 
four-thousand-odd are in our training units, in these 291 locations. 

Now, those who are not with the 48 drills and 2 weeks’ training or- 
ganized units, we send to duty around the calendar to 30 days of train- 
ing, at one time. 

That. is the way we solve that problem. 

Mr. Bray. Do you have any idea at this time the number of those 
who would be available for your 48-drill periods ¢ 

General Stickney. We have 44,000—we have 47,045 right now. 

Mr. Bray. No, what I am trying to bring out is this, that this brings 
up a new problem. Your drilling units. Naturally, you recruit those 
people within the vicinity of that unit. 

General Stickney. That is correct. 

Mr. Bray. It wouldn’t be feasible for a man to go 150 miles every 
Monday night or Tuesday night to drill. It is going to be a rather 
difficult problem for you to train those men coming out in August, 
that. have had their 2 or more years, but who still have a Reserve 
obligation—it is going to be quite a problem for you to take care 
of that, won’t it ? 

General Macrr. Well, Mr. Bray, the way we handle that: if they 
are not within the geographical radius of the establishment of a Re- 
serve training unit, they are then ordered for their annual active duty 
training to one of our regular establishments once a year. 

Mr. Bray. Fifteen or thirty days? 

General Mager. Yes. 

Mr. Bray. Which one? 

General Macrr. Well 

Mr. Brooks. Thirty days. 

General Stickney. Thirty days for those not in the organized 
units. 
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There is another way in which we solve this problem. I grant it 
is a considerable problem. But we have activated a number of satellite 
units that are some distance from the mother unit, and we train them 
there in that locality and then bring them into the mother unit once 
or twice a year, and take them to ¢ amp for the 15 days’ training. 

Mr. Bray. Understand, I am not critical. I think you have been 
doing a fine job. I think you have come nearer solving this problem 
than anyone else. That is why I am especially interested. i in how you 
are going to solve it. 

Now, you come to 30 days. The young man is going to have to earn 
a living. You can’t take 30 days off and allow him to earn a living 
from his job. F ifteen days is about as long as anyone can take off. 
And I am very anxious to see—I know at this time you cannot say how 
you are going to solve it, because the problem hasn’t come up yet. 

I am very anxious to see about a year from now how you are ‘solving 
it. Because that problem is going to exist in the Army Reserve and 
National Guard to a more or less degree, perhaps not as great a degree 
as will confront you. But yet it is a very real problem, and I don't, 
frankly, see how it can be satisfactorily solved at this time. 

Mr. Devereux. Will the gentleman yield— 

General Stickney. We have done this. Ww e have, for those uot in 
our organized units, published a schedule for 12 months in advance of 
the various schools, on-the-job training, that are available, and the 
dates on which they may apply for them. So that gives these people 
an opportunity to train at any time that their civilian occupation will 
permitthem to get away. Weare ready to train them at any time that 
they want to go to camp. 

Mr. Bray. The question is—if a man is holding a job in a factory 
or is a clerk in a store or anything of that kind, he can’t get 30 
days. 

We are going to have to be realistic on this. I don’t see how they 
can do more than 15 days. 

General Stickney. We do have 15 days’ training. We have 30 
days’ training. We have 90 days’ traming, in special fields. 

And they can adapt that time of training to their civilian 
occupation. 

Mr. Bray. Well, I trust that you will—I know you will go into this 
matter when it happens. 

So, sonietime around next January or February, when we meet, we 

can go into how you are handling that problem. 

Mr. Brooks. Will the gentlemen yield ? 

Mr. Bray. Yes. 

Mr. Brooxs. The problem shouldn't be any greater in the future 
than it is at the present time, should it? Unless we increase your 
authorized strength. Because:right now you have a strength of 110 
of your authorized strength. So your problem now is just as acute 
as it is going to be in the future, isn’t it? 

Mr. Bray. No, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Let’s see what he says. 

Mr. Bray. You didn’t ask the same question. 

Mr. Brooks. I am asking that question. 

Your problem in training your men in the Reserve actively, will 
it be any greater in the future than it is at present ? 
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General StickNry. Y es, it will, in view of the fact that many of 
the people that are now in our Reserve do not have an obligation to 
train. 

These people coming out since August are only beginning to come 
out into the Reserve now, with a required partic ‘pation. 

Mr. Brooks. I think you have 29,000 that thus far don’t have that 
obligation to train in your Reserve. 

General Stickney. That is correct. 

Mr. Brooks. So, it will be more acute ? 

General Stickney. It will increase as the number coming out with 
further obligated service—— 

Mr. Brooxs. You think the use of satellite units would help you 
considerably ? 

General Sticknry. We have studied this problem daily. We have 
had research people assist us, and we are doing everything we possibly 

can to meet the problem as it approaches. 

Mr. Bray. Mr. Chairman, what I am trying to bring out—and I 
believe the general understood it—I don’t believe the chairman did. 

Mr. Brooks. I was not trying to help you. I was trying to help the 
chairman by getting some information out of the witness. 

Mr. Bray. All right. 

What I am trying to bring out here—like you have a drill unit in 
Indianapolis. W. ell, a man in W ashington, Ind., a hundred miles 
away, certainly can’t deine in there. And that is the nearest place. 
But he did by enlistment end up in the Marines. And he is going to 
have a Reserve obligation, and he is a hundred miles away. 

It is going to present a problem where there will have to be some 
policy ms ade, either by you or changing the law. That is why I want 
you to look into that, so you will be able to offer some t: angible solution. 

General Macrr. Mr. Bray, I would like to talk to that a moment. 
We are handicapped due to our small size, and there is a limit, an 
economic limit to the size of the unit we can establish. In other words, 
the infantry company or the artillery battalion is the smallest. unit 
that we would like to set up anywhere, of course. 

We don’t deal in battalions, usually. We are dealing down in the 
company level or the battery level. Particularly in the Western 
States, some of the Western States that are sparsely populated—we 
are not able to set up these units there, except maybe 1 or 2, because 
there aren’t enough Marine reservists in that area to justify the estab- 
lishment. That will continue to be our problem. 

But, as we feed out more people into the areas, whenever there is a 
requirement that can be shown in any given area for the establish- 
ment of a unit, then we will probably come up here and want some 
money to establish a Reserve training unit in that area, 

Mr. Deverrux. Will the gentleman yield at that point ¢ 

Mr. Bray. Yes. 

Mr. Devereux. Is it not also true, General, that for that rare im- 
dividual who can’t get away from his work for 30 days to go to active 
duty and is not near a drilling unit, he may then complete his obliga- 
tion, Reserve obligation by joining one of the other Reserve units. 

General Macrr. I think—do you have any cross reference on that, 
Bill? 

General Stickney. They do that for associate duty. We don’t per- 
mit them—service units, vou mean / 
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Mr. Devereux. Yes. 

General Stickney. No, we do not permit them to join other units, 
except in rare cases where you have a specialist who is, for instance, 
in law. 

Mr. Devereux. That will be teaching a naval Marine Corps unit 
in that particular field. 

Mr. Devereux. Well, it was my understanding from the testimony 
when we enacted this act that in the event a Reser ve, Air Force Re- 
serve or What have you 

General Stickney. That program is in effect and it is based upon 
the requirement of the receiving service and the consent of the service 
that gives up the man. 

Mr. Devereux. Yes, sir. 

General Mager. In other words, Mr. Congressman, he would no 
longer be a Marine reservist if he did that. 

Mr. Devereux. That is right. 

General Mager. If he couldn’t maintain his status as a Marine re- 
servist, then we could release him to one of the other services. 

Mr. Devereux. That is right. And we would build up our Re- 
serves, overall Reserves. 

Mr. Brooks. General, as a practical matter, it is going to resolve 
itself, it seems to me, in the long run in his way: That you will do 
most of your recr uitment where | you have your Reserve units, and so 
that a man recruited from the area where there is a Reserve unit 
would go back to that Reserve unit, isn’t that true? 

General Mager. Yes. 

Mr. Brooxs. And to that extent your problem will lessen rather 
than increase. 

Mr. Byrne? 

Mr. Byrnz. No questions. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Morris? 

Mr. Morris. No questions. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Huddleston ? 

Mr. Huppieston. No questions. 

Mr. Brooks. If there is no further question ? 

If not, general, we want to thank you very much for a very 
fine report, as shown by your statement. And I want you to tell 
the Commandant of the Marine Corps that he sent up to the com- 
mittee a very able witness, as well as a gallant soldier. 

General Macer. Thank you, sir. It is always a pleasure—— 

Mr. Brooks. Two able witnesses, I might say. 

General Stickney. Might I make one statement for Mr. Bray, 
which I think will help him a little bit. 

Mr. Brooks. All right. 

General Stickney. The Commandant has recently appointed an 
ad hoc committee within Headquarters, Marine Corps. Tacoaami 
tives on that committee are from every staff branch and division in 
the headquarters. We are studying all of the requirements, all of the 
future problems, with the idea in mind to solve those problems as 
and when they arrive. 

Mr. Bray. Thank you. They are real problems. 

Mr. Brooks. Thank you very much, General. 

General Macer. Thank you, sir. 
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Mr. Brooks. Now, we have a short statement here from the Coast 
Guard. If it is the ples isure of the committee, we can finish with the 
Coast Guard this morning, and let the other witnesses go over until 
tomorrow morning, because I understand 1 or 2 of the other witnesses 
haven’t shown up. If the committee will bear with me, we will hear 
the Coast Guard at this time. 

The Commandant of the Coast Guard has been standing by for 
some time, waiting on the committee. We are happy to have you, 
Adm. Alfred C. Richmond, Commandant of the Coast Guard. © We 
would like to have your prepared statement. 

If you would proceed without interruption, we are a little short 
of time, and facing the threat of a bell from the floor, but at least we 
‘an get in your prepared statement. 

Admiral Richmonp. Mr, Chairman, my statement is really a report 
on the progress we have made under the Reserve Act, and I think it 
will anticipate most of the questions I am sure the committee would be 
interested in. 

So I will, with your permission, read it right into the record. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it is a pleasure to 
appear before you today to present information relative to the Reserve 
of the Coast Guard. 

Since our last appearance before this committee, our Reserve pro- 
gram has been proceeding as planned. Recruiting for the 6 months’ 
training program was begun in June 1956 against a quota of 1,000 
enlistees for fiscal year 1957. The first group entered upon the initial 
period of training in July and since then a new group has entered 
each mon‘h with the exception of December. All training has been 
conducted at the Coast Guard Receiving Center, at Cape May, N. J. 

To date, over 800 have been enlisted in the 6-month program. Over 
600 have started their 6 months’ active duty for training, and of these 
117 have completed their initial training period. 

Since it appeared that procurement for the 6-month program could 
be stepped up during the second half of the fiscal year, an increase in 
the initial quota was requested to allow the Coast Guard to recruit 
at the rate of 2,500 per year. It is expected that procurement in fiscal 
year 1957 will be between 1,700 and 2,000, of whom 1,000 to 1,200 will 
ac ua ly enter ‘raining. Our experience has been encouraging in this 
program and present ‘plans are predicated on 2,500 entering training 
during fiscal year 1958. 

Other enlistments of reservists who would acquire a training and 
se ‘vice obligation are effected under the provisions of section 261 of 
the Armed Forces Reserve Act. 

Unless they are still in high school, they are required to enter on 2 
years of active duty within 24 months of enlistment. Prior to active 
duty, these reservists train with an organized unit. After 1 year of 
satisfactory participation in a training unit they are considered to 
have had the ¢ equivalent of recruit training and are assigned as indi- 
viduals o operating units when reporting for active duty. 

The principal source of junior officers continues to be the Officer 
Candidate School which is conducted at the Coast Guard Academy, 
New London, Conn. The majority of these officers serve on active duty 
for 3 years and then are released to inactive duty. This year, a limited 
number of graduates will be assigned to a 6-month period of active 
duty for training in accordance with section 6 (d) of the Universal 
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Military Training and Service Act, as amended, and then released to 
inactive duty. While on inactive duty, they will be required to 
participate in Reserve training for the balance of their obligated 
service. 

Since the passage of the Reserve Forces Act, the number of per- 
sonnel in training has increased 14 percent. The number of petty 
officers in the training program has increased 30 percent. 

On July 1 of this year, we will have about 60 percent of our 
authorized Ready Reserve enlisted strength on board. One-third will 
be in a training status. By July 1, 1960, our total authorized strength 
of 35,400 enlisted men will be composed of 65 percent of personnel 
who have an obligation to train under the provisions of the Armed 
Forces Reserve Act, 9 percent personnel voluntarily participating in 
training, and 26 percent not participating although having a Ready 
Reserve obligation. 

One-half of those with a mandatory training requirement will 
be personnel who enlisted under the 6-month plan. Our screening 
procedures are in operation and reservists who are unavailable for 
active service are being tranferred to the Standby Reserve. The initial 
screening of the Reserve will be completed by about July 1957. 

The Reserve Forces Act is enabling the Coast Guard to obtain more 
stabilization in its Reserve program and to make more rapid strides 
toward the attainment of our Ready Reserve goal. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, in your judgment, sir, 1s the Reserve Act of 1955 
operating effectively and satisfactorily for the Coast Guard ¢ 

Admiral Ricumonp. It is, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. Have you any suggestions as to any changes? 

Admiral Ricumonp. We have none, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. You are satisfied with your program, are you not? 

Admiral Ricumonp. We are turning our efforts to making the plan 
work for the Coast Guard, and it seems to be doing so satisfac torily. 

Mr. Brooks. As I remember originally, you did not plan to imple- 
ment your program until the year 1960, wasn’t that it / 

Admiral Ricumonp. No, sir; I don’t think that was quite right. 
We were faced with the proposition, first, of finances to step up our 
program, And even yet, as indicated here, by 1960 we will have in 
training the 100 percent of our mobilization requirements as indicated 
in my statement, sIr. 

Mr. Brooks. But that is due to budgetary troubles, isn’t it? Your 
original problem ? 

Admiral Ricumonp. Of the past. 

Mr. Brooks. Your original problem was getting the money. And I 
can recall that this subcommittee went to bat to get you some money. 

Admiral Ricumonp. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. For the purpose of setting up this program at once. 

Admiral Ricumonp. That is correct, sir. We were the first of this 
fiscal year really in implementing the program, rather than when the 
act first passed back in 1955, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. It strikes me you are doing a good job. Is that your 
opinion ¢ 

Admiral Ricumonp. We feel that we are progressing very satis- 
factorily, sir. We set our initial goal lower than originally planned. 
We are making that goal, and may be a little higher, and as indicated 
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next year we will step up the program and our plans are in fiscal 
1959 to step it up to 3,500 requirement in what we call the 6-month 
program. 

Mr. Brooks. The 6-month program. 

Admiral Ricumonp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, thank you very much, Commandant Richmond. 
Are there any questions from any member of the committee ? 

(Chorus of “No questions.”’) 

Mr. Brooks. I think that is an excellent report. We appreciate it 
very much. 

The subcommittee will adjourn until tomorrow morning at 10 
o'clock. 

I will say this to the members of the committee, before they get 
away, the thought was that after we hear the five witnesses tomorrow 
morning We will go into executive session to discuss this matter. 

(Whereupon, at 12:10 p. m., the subcommitteee adjourned, 
to reconvene at 10 a. m., of the following day, Thursday, February 21, 
1957.) 


Howser or RepresenTarives, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE No, }, 
Washington, D. C., Thursday, February 21,1957. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., the Honorable Overton Brooks, 
chairman of the subcommittee, presiding. 

Mr. Brooks. The subcommittee will please come to order. 

We have the pleasure and rare privilege, too, this morning in hear- 
ing from a friend of ours from the Veterans of Foreign Wars. We all 
know Hon. Omar Ketchum. We have had dealings with him. I am 
sure, if you had my experience, it has all been pleasant and very satis- 
factory. 

So we are anxious to hear the views, Mr. Ketchum, of the Veterans 
of the Foreign Wars. You are the first witness, but the members will 
be coming in here as you proceed with your statement. We are de- 
lighted to have you. 

You have a prepared statement. If you will, we will appreciate 
your proceeding with it. 

Mr. Kercuum. Mr. Chairman, first, may I say that I deeply appre- 
ciate the kind remarks you made concerning my long service with the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars and my relations with the Congress. It is 
rather nice to hear that coming from the distinguished chairman of 
this subcommittee, who, I might add for the record, has been a long- 
time member of the Veterans of Foreign Wars and one of our valued 
members. 

Mr. Brooks. Thank you, sir. 


STATEMENT OF OMAR B. KETCHUM, DIRECTOR, NATIONAL LEGIS- 
LATIVE SERVICE OF THE VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


Mr. Kercnoum. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, 
L would first like to express the appreciation of our organization 
for the opportunity to appear before this subcommittee and present 
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the views of the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United States on 
the recent Department of Defense ruling that all National Guard re- 
cruits who have not had previous military service must take a 6- 
month tour of basic active duty training. 

As members of this subcommittee well know, this ruling has caused 
a heated dispute between the National Guard and the Department 
of Defense. 

The members of our organization—all of whom have served over- 
seas in our Armed Forces and many of whom have seen combat— 
have proved that they will not run away from any fight involving 
the defense and military security of this country. 

We are not appearing before this subcommittee, however, to take 
sides in the current controversy. Our interest is the security of the 
United States—and it is our hope that the military preparedness of 
this country will be strengthened. rather than weakened, by these 
hearings and the dispute that has occasioned them. 

Going further, we believe that the current controversy will ultimate- 
ly result in a better military security program by bringing out into 
the open—as most disputes do—the facts that the people and the Con- 
gress must have to protect the country’s welfare. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars believes that the facts established 
to date in the current great deba’e on military trainng vs !'° oa 
position maintained by our organization for more than 25 years, name- 
ly, that this country needs an across-the-board national security train- 
ing program, one that will give all young mean a minimum of 6 months’ 
basic training they should have if they are to contribute competent 
service to the defense of this country. 

It is not our desire to become involved in arguments about the techni- 
calities and details of military training that have plagued this country 
for years and will continue to be a national sore point in the future, 
unless we get to the real root of this problem—a fundamental pre- 
paredness program for all men, impartially administered. 

As things stand today, and hav stood for ‘he pst 10 veav> or 
more, there is what might be called an area of competition between 
various military groups—the Regular Establishment, its affiliated Re- 
serve and the National Guard, and I might add the Air National 
Guard. 

The VFW believes that it would unquestionably be in the best in- 
terest of this country to have this area of competition eliminated or 
minimized and it is convinced that this can be done only if all able- 
bodied young men receive a 6-month schedule of national security 
training. 

All recent history has supported the VFW position on national se- 
curity training. There can be no question bu‘ that this Nation would 
have been better prepared for World War I1—to fight and win it in 
shorter time, with fewer casualties and less destruction in many parts 
of the world—if a program such as our organization has consistently 
advocated had been in effect during the thirties. 

Without any doubt the same applies to the so-cs alled UN “police 
action” in Korea. 

With the cold war raging as it was in the late forties—with the obvi- 
ous danger of open hostilities bre: iking out in any one of several parts 
of the world at almost any time—it is shameful that this country 
should have been caught as short as it was in Korea. 
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In the name of their very survival, the people of America must 
today face some harsh facts, the most important and unpleasant of 
which is the reality that true peace is not in sight. They must, there- 
fore, at all times be prepared to fight—and win—or face the very real 
danger of losing their liberty. It is time to stop quibbling about 
relatively minor details, to get down to brass tacks and act on this 
all-important reality. 

Another fact that cannot be overlooked is that modern warfare is 
much different from that of the past. Men no longer fight chiefly 
with muskets or rifles, weapons with which millions of Americans 
have been familiar during their boyhood and young manhood. 
Modern wars are fought with much more complicated weapons, For 
the most part, these weapons and the tactics required for their success- 
ful employment are completely strange to the average citizen. More, 
rather than less, training is therefore required for their effective appli- 
cation in combat. 

Every man who has seen front-line service knows that there is no 
substitute for complete familiarity with the weapons he must use in 
combat—and that that familiarity comes only from continued prac- 
tice and day-to-day handling of those weapons over a considerable 
period of time. 

Coupled with this is the certainty that in any future war there is 
going to be much less time for training than in the past. Units will 
have to be ready to go—and go fast—or they will be of little or no 
value 

All this adds up to the fact that this country today needs an across- 
the-board national security training program more than ever before. 
It « »no* afford to be unprepared—and it will be thoroughly pre- 
pared only by such a program. 

‘se National Guard has been a keystone in the defense of this 
country since the founding of the Republic and has fought and com- 
mit e | itself nobly and well in every major war. 

Th’s can be denied by no one—and the VFW has no intention of 
de’racting in any way from the great contribution the National Guard 
has made, and is still making, to our national defense. 

There may be loopholes in the National Guard training program 
w! mompit es recruit to evade more extensive and intensified military 
duty by enlisting in that organization, but we do not believe that the 
National Guard itself would condone or tolerate its being used as an 
ese: pe hatch fer those trying to evade extens've military service. 

Ou interest in, and concern for, both the National Guard and our 
coun‘ry’s overall security, together with present-day realities, how- 
ever, convinces us that the 6-month basic training ordered by the De- 
parmen’ of Defense should be apnlied nationwide in the United States 
and certainly should be no less where volunteers are concerned, 

We further believe that the overall security of our nation will be 
immeasurably strengthened by a nationwide national security training 
program—and that such a program is the only realistic solution to 
the nroblem that lies at the root of the present controversy. 

We believe the National Guard would welcome a more extensive 
basic training provram for its recruits but undonbtedly they are appre- 
hensive that under existing law and regulations the new training 


directive will slow down guard recruiting below a safe level. 
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We hope this fear may be ended through mutually agreeable ar- 
rangements. One thing seems certain. If M-day should come and 
our Reserves are in: equi ately trained, it will mean calling upon those 
who have already served their countr y in time of war. 

You will remember that when Korea came along, more than 800,000 
men who served in World War IT were called upon to bail us out until 
Reserves could be trained. We should take steps now to minimize 
this situation in the future. 

For these reasons we urge this subcommittee to resolve the dispute 
by recommending the enactment in the present Congress of a national! 
security training program that will be truly impartial, effective, and 
thoroughgoing. 

In closing, I would like again to thank the subcommittee for giving 
me the opportunity to nme the viewpoint of the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars on this matter 

Mr. Brooxs. Thank you very much, Mr. Ketchum. 

That statement is typically a VFW statement, what we would ex 
pect from an organization that believes in a strong national defense. 
I think you have done vour organization credit by such a statement. 

There is no part of your statement that would indicate that you 
think that Congress or the executive branch of the Government should 
in any way do anything to cripple the National Guard, is there 4 

Mr. Ketcuum, No. M: iny of our members, as you know, Mr. Chair- 
man, have had National Guard service, and the National Guard, of 
course, is very close to our hearts. 

We certainly wouldn't want anything done that is going to damage 
the National Guard or in any way take away its fine position in our 
Reserve program. 

Mr. Brooks. Now— 

Mr. Kercutum. On the other hand, we do believe, as we have for 
years and years, that all young men in this country should have at 
least a minimum of 6 months’ basic training in the Reserve so that they 
may be competent when called upon, not only for the sake of this ecoun- 
try, for their own sake, knowing how to handle themselves and how to 
conduct themselves in the event they are called upon to enter into 
combat. 

Mr. Brooks. So, in working the matter out, it would be your ree- 
ommendation that we try to work it out in such a way as to get the 6 
months’ training, but at the same time not to damage the integrity of 
the National Guard ¢ 

Mr. Kercnvum. That is right. 

If there was some way that. could be resolved so the guard could be 
assured in keeping up the recruiting and keeping up the strength that 
oak must have, in my opinion that would be the admirable solution. 

I don’t know what the Regular Establishment has in mind. I have 
been told, however, they are working on plans whereby they can— 

Mr. Brooxs. W ell. suppose we found that an adjus tment period was 
necessary for the guard to put in the new program. Would you favor 
such an adjustment program if it were reasonable? ; 

Mr. Kercnum, Yes, I would say if such an adjustment program 
would not destroy the effectiveness of the guard, and I certainly don’t 
believe that anyone in this present dispute wants to do away with the 
National Guard—if we thought that we certainly would register vio- 
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lent protest with Congress, because we favor the guard. We want the 
guard continued. 

Mr. Brooxs. Well, that is a very fine statement. 

(Questions of the gentleman ? 

Mr. Morris? 

Mr. Morrts. May I just add this: 

Mr. Ketchum. weren’t you a member of the 35th Division in World 
War I? 

Mr. Krercuum. That is right. Toby, I think we both were, as a 
matter of fact. 

Mr. Morris. Yes, we were. 

What was your outfit ? 

Mr. Kercuum. I was with A Company of the 110th Engineers. 

Mr. Morris. I was with F Company. 

Mr. Kercenum. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. In the old combat, 110th Engineers? 

Mr. Kevcnum. That is right. 

And I entered the service through the National Guard. We were 
a unit of the National Guard at the time I enlisted, and later were in- 
ducted into the Federal service. 

Mr. Mornts. I see, 

Mr. Kercuum. So, I do know something about the National Guard. 
I have been very closely identified with it for’many years during my 
years in Kansas. I was very closely identified with the Kansas Na- 
tional Guard. 

Mr. Morris. Well, I am glad we are old buddies, in the same outfit. 

I want to say to you from your point of view that you in my opinion 
have made a most splendid statement. I, for one, appreciate it very 
much. 

Mr. Ketcnum. Thank you very much, Congressman. 

Mr. Brooks. Any questions on this side ? 

Mrs. St. George ¢ 

Mrs. Sv. Grorce. No. 

Mr. Brooks. Thank you very much, Mr. Ketchum. We appreciate 
your being here. 

Mr. Kercuum. Mr. Chairman, if there is no objection, in order that 
there may not be any misunderstanding, I would like to offer for the 
record a statement made by our commander. It is just a little short 
press release. It is to show that what I said here this morning is in 
harmony with what we say. 

Somebody might raise the question that he said something different 
than what J have said, and if there is no objection I would like to offer 
for the record this statement of our commander. 

Mr. Brooks. Let it be filed. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


[Press release, Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United States, Washington, D. C.] 


WasuIncton, D. C., February 6-—-Cooper T. Holt, Chattanooga, Tenn., com- 
mander in chief of the Veterans of Foreign Wars in a statement today regarding 
his organization’s position in the present controversy between the National 
Guard and the Pentagon said that the VFW had the greatest respect and 
admiration for the National Guard. 

“I do not,” the VFW chief said, “subscribe to the theory that the National 
Guard is a haven for draft dodgers or others attempting to evade their obliga- 
tion to their country. I sincerely believe that the guard has always tried to 
be ready when called on in the past and will continue in the future. 
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“There is one point that I would like everyone to understand. While we have 
supported the National Guard in the past and shall continue to do So in the 
future, the Veterans of Foreign Wars is convinced that the ultimate solution to 
the entire question is some form of across-the-board national security training. 

“This has been the position of our organization for more than 25 years and 
during that time we have urged the Congress to pass such legislation. We hope 
the present dispute will spotlight the need and bring this point home to the 
members of Congress and encourage them to pass a national security training 
bill that will apply to all young men.” 

Mr. Kercuum. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Thank you. 

Mr. Bernard Weitzer, representing the Jewish War Veterans. 

Mr. Weitzer, if you will have a seat, sir. 

Mr. Wertzer. Thank you. 

Mr. Brooxs. You have been around here, I noticed, for a long time, 
listening to our hearings. So we appreciate the interest which you 
have shown in these hearings on this controversy. You have, I think, 
a prepared statement ¢ 

Mr. Werrzer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. We will appreciate it if you will proceed with your 
statement. 


STATEMENT OF BERNARD WEITZER, NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE 
DIRECTOR OF THE JEWISH WAR VETERANS 


Mr. Werrzer. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, on 
behalf of the Jewish War Veterans of the United States of America 
I am happy to express appreciation for this opportunity to present our 
views on the effectiveness of the 6-month training program provided 
for in the Reserve Forces Act of 1955. 

At the 61st Annual National Convention of our organization held 
in Milwaukee, August 1956, the following resolution was unanimously 
passed. 


Whereas the Reserve Forces Act of 1955 provides for a 6-month training 
program in the Regular Forces of the Navy, Army, Air Force, or Marines fol- 
lowed by 74 years of training in the Reserves for youths who volunteer before 
they are 1814 years old, and 

Whereas under the Reserve Forces Act it is possible to achieve the goal of 
strengthening the Reserve Forces of our armed services and thereby limit the 
size of the Regular Armed Forces establishment: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Jewish War Veterans of the United States of America in 
61st Annual National Convention assembled in Milwaukee, Wis., August 7 to 
12, 1956, urge the Department of Defense and the Army, Navy, Air Force, and 
Marines to continue and intensify the efforts to promote enlistments under the 
provisions of the Reserve Forces Act, and be it further 

Resolved, That the Jewish War Veterans posts and the officers of various 
Jewish War Veterans echelons carry on an educational program in their com- 
munities to supplement the efforts made by the Armed Forces to make clear 
to the youths who are qualified, the desirability of fulfilling their military obliga- 
tions by enlistments under the Reserve Forces Act of 1955. 


In March of 1955, I testified before your committee in favor of the 
bill for the Reserve Forces Act. And I testified, similarly, before 
the Armed Services Committee of the Senate. 

It has been the long-time policy of the Jewish War Veterans, 
reaching back to immediately after World War I, to urge legislation 
for universal military training, and we accepted the Reserve Forees 
Act of 1955 as an attainable “and desirable alternative to universal 
military training. 
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We feel that the results to date justify continued support of this 
program as indicated by the resolution passed at our most recent 
annual convention. 

May I also call your attention to one paragraph in the testimony 
which I gave in 1955. 

The National Guard should be permitted to send their recruits to be trained 
in the 6-month training program. In fact, we would like to see this mandatory 
for it would be, in our opinion, one of the most effective ways to strengthen the 
National Guard. 

Your committee has heard the opposing views of National Guard 
officers regarding the feasibility of the National Guard making 
6-months’ traming mandatory for its enlistees. However, I do not 
believe that anyone has seriously questioned that the 6-month training 
program will more surely and more quickly result in a combat- ready 
Reserve force which will be promptly available for mobilization in 

‘ase of emergency. That result is, it seems, absolutely essential to 
our national security. If that essentiality is accepted, then we must 
find a way to recruit men for this 6-month program in the National 
Guard as well as in the other elements of our Reserve Forces in suffi- 
cient numbers to produce the end result all of us realize we must have, 
a combat-ready Reserve force which will be promptly available for 
mobilization in case of emergency. 

Fairness requires that each and everyone of our youths between 17 
and 181 years of age who wishes to fulfill, voluntarily, his military 
obligations should be able to do so through a fixed training commit- 
ment no greater than commitments made ‘by another youth. 

Equality of commitments will, in itself, be a stimulus to recruit- 
ment. The promotional efforts of the past 16 months have created 
large numbers of prospects who will sign on the dotted line for a 6- 
month training program if they are properly approached. I am con- 
fident that the fathers and mothers and their sons recognize that ade- 
quate training is essential to the safety of our country and to the 
safety of those who may be called upon to defend all that we hold 
dear. 

Mr. Chairman, I haven’t attempted to go into any length regard- 
ing the acuteness of the defense problems that this country has today, 
because this committee is very well informed on that situation. 

But I want to say this, that a 6-monh difference could mean the dif- 
ference between victory and defeat, and that is why we are so strongly 
behind. this.6-month training program. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, Mr. Weitzer, you have given us a fine state- 
ment. 

And I remember the historic view of the Jewish War Veterans. I 
know that they have supported the universal military training, be- 
vause I was on the committee when that come up. We appreciate | your 
help in this instance. 

The concern we have today is working out a program which will 
operate in such a way as not to injure the National Guard. 

Of course, the guard belongs to the State. In time of war, it can be 
taken over by the United States Government, but in time of peace it 
belongs to the State, and the States naturally have to be consulted 
in reference to the guard. 

That is our big problem. 
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Mr. Werrzer. Well, we certainly don’t want anything done that 
will be of any injury to the guard. 

Mr. Brooks. I am sure you don’t want anything done that would 
hurt the guard. 

Mr. Werrzer. That is right. 

This is a hard selling job as I see it, and of course, there are a great 
many tough problems connected with maintaining the guard, and with 
all that they have to do I can appreciate that they are a little bit ap- 
prehensive about the task. But I never saw anybody that has the 
job to do that the National Guard has to do that would fail in aecom- 
plishing this mission of persuading the local boys in their own com- 
munities that they will be doing themselves a service by enlisting in 
the guard and at the same time getting this 6-month training pro- 
gram. I think they have the capacity to do it, if they will put the 
will to it. 

Mr. Brooks. You think it is a selling job with them, but they ean 
do it ? 

Mr. Werrzer. Well, it is a selling job all the way through. 

Here is a business offering a certain service, the Reserve service, as 
a means of fulfilling a military obligation, and I can’t see how we can 
go along selling at two different prices. No business could sueceed on 
that basis, if they sold the identical for one price to one man and an- 
other price to another. 

I think that creates a feeling of uncertainty and certainly a sense of 
unfairness in the mdividual that pays the higher price, that is the 6 
months’ commitment instead of just going in for weekly drills. 

Mr. Brooks. We certainly thank you, sir. 

Now, any questions / 

Mr. Deverevx. No questions, 

Mr. Bray. No questions. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorcr. No questions. 

Mr. Brrooks. There are no questions. 

We certainly appreciate your very fine statement. 

Mr. Wetrzer. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Brooxs. We have next Mr. Herbert Borchardt who represents 
the Army and the Navy Union. Mr. Borchardt, will you have a seat 
there, sir. 

Mr. Borcwarp. Thank you. 

Mr. Brooxs. We have a statement from you. Tell us a little bit 
about the Army and Navy Union. 

Mr. Borcuarp. Gentlemen, the Army and Navy Union was founded 
in 1886. At that time, it was realized that the existing organizations 
like the Grand Army of the Republic, the Mexican War Veterans, the 
Indian War Veterans and others would last only as long as their own 
membership lasted. With the death of the last member, the organ- 
ization would disappear. It appeared to men with vision that an 
organization which would include veterans of all the wars and ex- 
servicemen of every branch of the service would serve a most useful 
purpose in being a perpetual organization which would carry on the 
objectives of veterans and of service men without interruption, plus, 
of course, the advantage of experience. 

That organization grew very fast at the time, and especially at the 
Spanish War. Of course, after the end of the War with Spain all the 
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veterans of the Spanish War were menibers of this organization. 
They withdrew and formed one of their own later. 

Mr. Brooks. Thank you very much, sir. 

Will you proceed w ith your statement, sir ? 

Mr. Borcrarvr. Well, Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I do appreciate the privilege of appearing before you to express 
the views of the Army and Navy Union of the United States of America 
on the subject before you. 

After having attended these hearings from the beginning, I have cut 
down a 30-page statement to this size to conserve your time | Laughter}. 

Mr. Borcwarpr. Much of what our organization agreed on has 
been spread on your record. 

I would like to stress two main points. One of them is recognition 
of the reality of the National Guard as a going concern and its con- 
tribution to defense and our urge that it remain so. 

The other would be some few brief suggestions in the matter of 
the National Guard, especially with regard to its future in gaining 
members. 

Throughout the more than 70 years of its existence, the Army and 
Navy Union has held strong and definite convictions on the need for 
an adequate defense system for our country, and we have not been 
reticent. Broadly summarized in the current issue of our national 
publication they are: “An adequate defense for our country, on land, 
on sea, and in the air, the greatest of armaments, the most of manpower, 
and the best of training for combat.” 

That is why we have consistently urged establishment of universal 
military training. 

The training ‘advocated includes, of course, the instruction of the 
National Guard. As a matter of fact, it was a carefully drafted reso- 
lution of our 1902 national encampment which became the substance 
of the National Guard bill introduced by one of our own members, the 
late Senator Charles Dick, of Ohio. In 1903, it was passed by the 
Congress and became Public Law 33, the turning point in National 
Guard training. 

This statute recognized the responsibility of the Federal Govern- 
ment to share in and to direct the instruction of the National Guard 
and to supply its units with standard arms, ammunition, and equip- 
ment. The National Guard is, and always has been, composed of 
forces under the jurisdiction of the States and Territories. But the 
guard is also subject to muster into national service in case of a na- 
tional emergency. The Dick Act and later legislation accomplished 
much to advance the effici iency of the National Guar d. 

It did increase the National Guard’s military competence, as did 
also the issue of modernized weapons and material. 

But, that other quality essential to any fighting force was already 
there. It did not have to be developed. It was innate. It was morale. 
The high morale of the National Guard is based on the pride of each 
man in his outfit and on the pride of each community in its own 
National Guard, 

For the National Guard is a neighborhood organization. It is made 
up of men who hold more in common than military drill and maneu- 
vers, men who mingle also outside their armories, those who meet 
continually in other affairs of mutual concern, affairs of civic business, 
social interest. 
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The National Guard is made up of men who know one another 
intimately, just as they did since the days of the Minute Men. They 
are accustomed to teamwork long before they are called, as a military 
unit, to face an enemy of our country. 

A National Guard unit reports for duty and encamps, uniformed, 
fully organized, and equipped, with qualified officers and non-coms, 
many of whom are veterans of active service on the battlefield. Neces- 
sity for a shakedown process is at a minimum. 

Quite recently this has been attested by assignment of National 
Guard units to permanent security force missicns, the operation of 
antiaircraft defenses of the United States. National Guard units have 
relieved the Army of the manning of more than 90 batteries in 11 States 
und have won official approval of the job. 

The Army Inspector General’s report to Maj. Gen. W. D. Me- 
Gowan of the National Guard Bureau reads in part: 

The basic concepts of the National Guard on site program are sound in terms 
of economy of manpower and operational effectiveness. The National Guard is 
capable of expanded responsibility in antiaircraft defense. 

As State troops, National Guards have distinguished themselves in 
protecting and aiding the public with prompt and able service in 
State emergencies. 

In cases or threats of disaster—flood, fire, riot—they have invariably 
responded promptly to the Governor’s call, and they have discharged 
their duties efficiently—trained men under discipline—and under com- 
mand of officers with know-how. 

The value, and the. potential value of their services—indispensable 
services-——cannot be estimated. 

No need to review the record of the National Guard in war. Cer- 
tainly you gentlemen of the Congress are familiar with the long brave 
story, the citations of divisions, regiments, individuals, the congres- 
sional Medals of Honor. 

We emphasize: The National Guard is an established entity. It is in 
place, alert for service. 

Obviously, the men of every component of our Armed Forces need, 
and must have, adequate training and retraining. This has been 
stressed by the Army and Navy Union for almost three quarters of a 
century. 

Our point here is this: The National Guard is not a section of the 
Nation’s standing Army, even though, in times of immediate need, 
units of the guard have been summoned to fight shoulder to shoulder 
with professional formations. But neither should it properly be 
classed indiscriminately in all respects with the Army Reserve. 

The thoughtful, intensive, and continued effort to build the Reserve 
will surely succeed in time. Meantime, the National Guard is here 
now. It exists. National Guard officers and men are not allotted to 
pools. They are assigned—they belong—to specific battalions, com- 
panies, batteries. 

The National Guard has facilities in place for instant muster. Sup- 
pose mobilization should become necessary overnight. The National 
Guard mans over 5,000 units, housed in more than 2,500 localities over 
the Nation, ready as practical rallying centers. 

The National Guard has very definitely proven its effectiveness, its 
fighting ability in war—as the National Guard, as a self- contained 
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force of citizen-soldiers, of neighbors who have volunteered to train 
and hold themselves alert and available for emergencies, to devote 
hours and days and years in preparation and rehearsal for a call to ac- 
tion, because they recognize their obligation to their country. 

Any action which would tend to reduce further recruiting—and 
that, presumably, could be the ultimate result of a recent Army or- 
der—should be most seriously considered, for it might threaten ec ‘lipse 
of the National Guard, of a proud American tradition which our Na- 
tion cannot afford to relinquish. 

If improvements are advisable in the training program, surely reme- 
dies can be prescribed which will not endanger the life of the patient. 
There are reports of success in popularizing voluntary basic training 
of individuals for 6 months. 

That idea merits development—possibly as an incentive toward ad- 
vancement in grade. It is noted that some proponents of this scheme 
favor its extension to 5 months or even a year. On a voluntary basis, 
this would be constructive indeed. It would then resemble our excel- 
lent ROTC program which prepares college students for military 
service. U pon graduation, they receive « ‘ommissions as oflicers—with- 
out half a year’s compulsory, continuous field training. 

As to suggestions that we would like to make, very briefly stated 
is the thought that extended field training might be made by units. 
The question here would be expenses. That is, of course, where the 
committee will have to use its own judgment. But our organization did 
discuss in the last convention the advisability of ordering for what 
we called extended training, 6 months, National Guard units, with a 
full complement of officers and men. That is as opposed to the indi- 
vidual training of recruits, but not necessarily entirely—well, the one 
could balance the other. One is not necessarily canceling the other. 

Then under current consideration is a proposal for a more realistic 
recognition of the value of technically trained soldiers. The National 
Guard has proverbially mustered a more a ample proportion of 
practical technicians. Today as always the National Guard enrolls 
patriotic men whose life work aadande the highest skills in the crafts 
and the sciences so urgently required in modern warfare. 

Generally mature men, they are experts—because they must be ex- 
perts to hold = civilian jobs—in electronics, in ordnance, communi- 

‘ations, optics, transportation—the entire gamut of 20th century 
techniques. 

These men join the National Guard to serve alongside their neigh- 
bors as trained specialists. They are already trained. The National 
Guard needs their services to a greater degree than ever before. What 
can be done here ¢ 

The Army and Navy Union is confident that the problems discussed 
here will be solved to the satisfaction of the Army and that the Na- 
tional Guard’s high mission to the Nation will continue unobstructed. 

May I thank you again, gentlemen, for this opportunity to present 
the thinking of my organization ¢ 

Mr. Brooks. Thank you very much, Mr. Borchardt. 

We appreciate your statement. 

Are there any questions to be asked of Mr. Borchardt ? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Brooks. If there are not, we thank you very much for your 
contribution to these hearings. 
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Now, Mr. Ducander, do we have a respresentative from the American 
Legion here ? 

Mr. Ducanver. No, sir, we do not, but they sent a statement and 
asked that it be included in the record. 

Mr. Brooks. If there is no objection, let it be included in the record. 

(The statement is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF GRANVILLE 8S. RiIpLEY, CHAIRMAN, AMERICAN LEGION NATIONAL 
SECURITY TRAINING COMMITTTEE 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the subcommittee, the national security 
training committee of the American Legion is the group of this organization 
that has worked for many years upon the universal military training proposals 
of the American Legion. It participated actively in the hearings, writing, and 
passage of Public Law 51 in 1951. It likewise participated actively in the 
hearings and in the passage of the Reserve Forces Act of 1955. These two laws 
did not incorporate all of the objectives or ideas of the American Legion by any 
means, but this organization considered that each of these laws were moves in 
the right direction and so supported them. 

For almost 40 years, the American Legion has steadfastly adhered to certain 
basic principles in regard to the strength of the Armed Forces. 

First, it has sought to make the training of the youth of military age com- 
pulsory and as nearly universal as possible. Second, it has sought to place as 
great reliance as possible upon a citizens’ army comprised of the ready com- 
ponents of the Armed Forces and the Army and Air National Guards. 

I should like to comment briefly on these two basic principles and acquaint you 
with what we have done and what the American Legion believes should be done 
to meet America’s long-range manpower needs. 

As recently as our 1956 national convention held in Los Angeles, Calif., the 
American Legion emphatically restated its belief and support for a system of 
national security training that would require military training for every phy- 
sically and mentally qualified young American upon attainment of age 18 
or upon graduation from high school. 

With your permission I would like to list the text of resolution No. 288. 

“Whereas the American Legion from its inception has strongly urged that 
the greatest assurance of peace in the world is a United State firmly com- 
mitted to peaceful existence with the rest of the world, but so powerful in its 
defense that none would dare invoke its wrath: and 

“Whereas we believe that the surest way to insure that strength is through 
the program of the national security training for the youth of America which 
has been endorsed by the national convention of the American Legion, and 
has been adopted in part by the Congress: and 

“Whereas, with the support of the American Legion, a national security 
training program known as the Reserve plan of 1955 or Public Law 305 has 
been enacted, and steps looking to its implementation by the Defense Department 
on a limited basis have been taken: and 

“Whereas Public Law 305 places a limit of 250,000 men per year upon those 
to be trained and provides that these men must undergo such training only 
upon a voluntary basis; and 

“Whereas we believe that class A reserve has not been provided with the 
necessary money, manpower, and material to enable them to maintain instant 
combat proficiency : and 

“Whereas the National Security Training Commission in Public Law 305 
has been restricted to acting in an advisory capacity in regard to the national 
security training features of said law: Now, therefore, be it 

“RESOLVED, by the American Legion in national convention assembled. in 
Los Angeles, Calif., September 38-6, 1956, That the American Legion continue 
to support legislative amendments to Publie Law 305 which will— 

“1. Make national seeurity training compulsory ; 

“2. Lead toward universality of training; 

“3. Bring about the speediest possible implementation of training and 
service in the class A Reserve under Public Law 305 : 

“4. Restore to the National Security Training Commission all of the func- 
tions and powers given it under Public Law 51 with sufficient money to enable 
it to exercise thes@¢ powers and carry out these functions ; and 
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“5. A continuation of the draft until the above are accomplished.” 

We are faced today with a. vital problem of recruitment and training for our 
Armed Forces. Certainly, there is a wide variety of choice in the length of service. 
There is also a great selectivity in the career fields. Adequate competitive 
incentives have not been favorably considered. Selective service or some other 
means of compulsion maintaining the authorized strengths of the active and 
Reserve forces is evident. For, as Assistant Army Secretary Milton has stated, 
“* * * Training and equipping men is essential; but the basic ingredient: the 
man himself must first be available.” 

Last year and based upon the adoption of Resolution 347 at the 1956 national 
convention again this year, our membership will energetically support a program 
to educate and encourage enlistments in the National Guard and the armed 
services. 

Text of Resolution 347 follows: 


“PREAMBLE 


“During the years of the past and present generations of American citizens, 
their respective obligations and duties as subjects of the United States, citizens, 
patriots, and servicemen have been and are matters of grave and serious public 
concern, and publicity setting forth a multiplicity of divergent concepts of 
responsibilities, individually and collectively. 

“Whereas basically it is the right, obligation and responsibility of each, every, 
and all able-bodied citizens to protect the integrity of our country and preserve 
its constitution by bearing arms and to serve the Government of the United States 
in any hour of peril, and protect the liberty, safety and welfare of himself, family, 
and fireside ; and 

“Whereas, the Congress of the United States has heretofore, as part of its 
military program, enacted the Reserve Forces Act of 1955 (Public Law 305, 84th 
Congress) to provide a comprehensive system of trained manpower for the Re- 
serve forces, and so forth, to develop, provide, and insure the effective accom- 
plishment of their mobilization role and internal-security missions in the event 
of a national emergency, or attack ; and 

“Whereas the American Legion has continuously and always advocated, en- 
dorsed, and developed a nationwide program for the creation of an aggressive 
and extensive Reserve force to reinforce the military forces of the United States 
in order to fully and adequately render complete protection to our people in 
pursuit and enjoyment of the American way of life: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolwed, by the American Legion in convention assembled in Los Angeles, 
Calif., September 3-6, 1956, Forthwith provide and create an intensive education 
program having for its objects the promotion of the recruiting program of all 
young Americans to enlist in local Reserve and National Guard units, under the 
provisions of the said Reserve Forces Act of 1955, and thereby assume their 
obligations, duties, and responsibilities as citizens of our beloved country, and be 
proud to defend it and ever protect its citizenry and their right to enjoy all the 
privileges of citizenship ; and be it further 

“Resolved, That to accomplish the above objectives an extended program be 
prepared and executed of sharing the responsibilities of young Americans by and 
with their parents and the education of the youth of our land, with particular 
emphasis on the importance of their duty and allegiance to our country and 
their respective right to all the privileges of citizenship and their obligation to 
protect them.” 

In all fairness we must observe that despite the concerted efforts of our own 
organization and those of many other civic, fraternal, and veterans groups plus 
the armed services and the National Guard itself, the results left much to be 
desired. Of an assignment of 6,500 of the 6-month trainees authorized under 
the Reserve Forces Act, the National Guard was able to sign up only 3,615. 

In regard to the efforts made to make the voluntary 6 months’ training pro- 
gram successful the National Security Training Commission reported on Septem- 
ber 17, 1956, as follows: 

“The Commission noted that a vast promotion effort has been made to educate 
the public regarding the voluntary program. It said radio and television time, 
‘conservatively estimated’ at more than $8 million, has been donated as a public 
service to promote the 6-month program. This includes the ‘saturation cam- 
paign’ conducted during ‘Military Reserve Week’ last April when radio-TV 
starts urged all-out support for the program. 

“The report emphasized that the continuing and unprecedented effort made 
by the Armed Forces, individuals, private organizations, the radio-television 
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industry, the motion picture industry, and the press, ‘ * * * adds up to possibly 
the greatest effort of its type ever put forward in peacetime by the American 
people and the Government on behalf of any Armed Forces program.’ The 
Commission said, “The public now knows that the 6-month program exists and 
that it has advantages for our young men.’ Still not enough young men are 
enlisting. 

“If enlistments of nonveterans into the 6-month program do not meet the 
needed goal, our trained Reserve will be composed almost entirely of men who 
have had 2 or more years of active service.” 

Enlistments in the 6-month training program as of December 15, 1956, 
amounted to only 40,000 when the act itself permitted as many as 250,000 per 
year to so enlist, and the Defense Department had set a quota for the first year 
of 60,000. Thus, we are forced to the conclusion that the objective sought by 
this program on a voluntary basis has not been wholly realized. 

In fairness to the importance of the Reserves to this Nation’s future security, 
we must recognize that the United States will need millions of trained men if 
war is forced upon us. Yet today there still remains millions upon millions of 
our youth who have not had that first day of military training. 

The American Legion has for many years pre for a universal system of 
military training. Gradually, year by year, law by law, American has moved 
closer and closer to this concept, which strangely enough, was advanced by our 
first President, George Washington. 

We urge that your committee give consideration to the recommendations set 
forth in Resolution No. 288 to the end that the United States may have benefit 
of a continuously revitalized, young Reserve upon which it can confidently 
depend. 


Mr. Ducanver. Mr. Chairman, I have a statement from the De- 
partment of the Army, concerning the cost of this program. I be- 
lieve it should be made a part of the record, particularly since the 
National Guard Association has given the subcommittee some cost 
figures. 

“Mr. Brooxs. Let the statement be made a part of the record at this 
point. 

(The statement is as follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY (MANPOWER AND RESERVE FORCES), 
March 28, 1957. 
Hon. OVERTON Brooks, 
Chairman, Subcommittee No. 1, 
Armed Services Committee, House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. Brooks: In accordance with arrangements made following the 
completion of the recent hearings before your subcommittee on National Guard 
training, I am forwarding additional details for the record of proceedings. 

The information furnished herewith covers the scope of the 11-week training 
program, the additional facilities requirements, and the budgetary and personnel 
implications generated by the revised training programs set forth in the memo- 
randum of understanding as it applies both to the National Guard and the Army 
Reserve. 

The measures necessary to support this program, together with the implica- 
tions involved, are generalized below and discussed in detail in the enclosures. 

It will be necessary for the Army to expand the existing training center sys- 
tem to provide approximately 17,000 spaces in addition to the current capacity 
of 84,000. 

The Army must provide additional trainer and overhead support personnel 
to meet the expanding training program, At peak load periods this require- 
ment will consist of 11,382 military and 1,588 civilian spaces. 

The Army has initiated action to divert a significant portion of the Army Re- 
cruiting Service effort to recruiting for the Reserve components. In order to 
carry out this mission adequately and still sustain long-term enlistments for the 
Army, it will be necessary to augment the Army Recruiting Service by 57 officers 
and 714 enlisted men. 

The additional unbudgeted costs associated with the program for the re- 
mainder of fiscal year 1957 are $18,813,000 and $94,028,000 for fiscal year 1958. 
The detalied analysis of the costing is contained in enclosure 1. 
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The 11-week program is being initiated on April 1 as an incentive to new enlist- 
ments into the National Guard of those men who cannot take the 6-months train- 
ing program. This program of 11 weeks’ training includes the following : 

An average of 4 days’ round trip travel time between the trainee’s home and 
the training station. 

Approximately 7/2 days for administrative processing of the trainee into and 
out of the Army. 

Seven days of accumulated leave, based upon 2% days per month of service. 

Eight weeks of basic combat training as given to Active Army recruits and 
the Reserve 6-month trainees. 

In order to accomplish this training program, the Army must operate its train- 
ing centers and the service school system at absolute capacity, and in addition, 
it must require units of the Active Army to train a level of 41,000 recruits. Esti- 
mates are that the Reserve component training load on the Army will reach a 
peak of 55,000 during July and August 1957. The estimated inputs to the 11 
weeks of training and the 6 months of training are shown on enclosure 2, in 
projection through fiscal year 1958. 

I trust that this information will meet the requirement of the committee for 
the completion of the record. However, I shall be happy to furnish you with any 
further information or details you may require. 

Sincerely yours, 
Hvueu M. MILTon II, 
Assistant Secretary of the Army. 


SPECIFIC FUND AND PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 


Order of magnitude costs of additional requirements generated by the revised 
Reserve components personnel procurement and active duty for training 
program 

FISCAL YEAR 1957 


Appropriation Additional requirement 
Military personnel, Army, trainers and post overhead 
(including overhead for Fort Gordon and recruiting 
personnel) : 
Officers, 1,140 4 man-year $7,114 per man-year__ $2, 027, 000 
Enlisted, 6,049 4, man-year X$2,785 per man-year. 4, 211, 000 
—— $6, 238, 000 





Operation and maintenance, Army: 


Trainers and post overhead, 7,189 4 X*$2,224____ 3, 997, 000 
Trainees, 15,025 x % X$2,224 ----_-2.--_~ 1. __ 8,353, 000 
Activation of ATC at Fort Gordon. Be wale ok ee 225, 000 


—_———-_ 12, 575, 000 


Army National Guard: 

(Additional requirement of $5,662,600 to be se- 
cured by reapportionment request from funds cur- 
rently held in BOB Reserve. ) 

Reserve personnel, Army: (Additional requirement of 
$3,655,000 can be absorbed in current apportionment 
of $197,700,000) : 


Total additional requirement in fiscal year 1957__- 18, 813, 000 
Personnel summary (spaces) : 

Na lg R20 oe alias oss bi ec ae a rg 1, 140 

SUI Sc sani viata inesrachhs esc esd ies ecg aces Rc aveamaaMaliaes ieee as ae Olas 6, 049 

MTR SOLO RN ies ae ini ats i Gs beret aga tana <a oie ee Ren et ee A 900 

National Guard civilian CRON DON 6 isc0t- +. nchitin ta nigp ehestantgnaieian dtehde 1, 170 


FISCAL YEAR 1958 
Military personnel, Army: 
Trainers and post overhead (including overhead 
for Fort Gordon and recruiting personnel) : 
Officers, 1,140 man-years X $7,537 per man-year_ $8, 592, 000 
Enlisted, 6,049 man-yearsx$2,817 per man- 
UE anes: acted: Benen both: tess de oreo gut 17, 040, 000 
$25, 632, 000 
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Order of magnitude costs of additional requirements generated by the revised 
Reserve components personnel procurement and active duty for training 
program—Continued 


Operation and maintenance, Army: 
Trainers and overhead, 7,189 man-years $2,345 per 


a sea ieee cad tances tenn Sere $16, 858, 000 
Trainees, 15,033 man-years X $2,345 per man year___ 35, 262, 000 
Inactivation of ATC at Fort Gordon__-__----~----- 25, 000 


——————. $52, 145, 000 
Army National Guard 
In fiscal year 1958 the 11-week program will gen- 
erate approximately 2,585 man-years at $1,72 20 per 
man-year. (This includes pay and travel of those 
individuals who commence training in fiscal year 
1957 and complete in fiscal year 1958) -----_--~ 4, 447, 000 
The stepped up phasing in of the 6-month program 
in fiscal year 1958 generates approximately 2 2,560 
man-years over and above that in the budget at 


Sica Ce MOTOR. dee sase-nereetate 4, 403, 000 
8, 850, 000 

Less savings in armory drill and 2 weeks’ field 
a Raia seacataanoa sien» “ae Ce 
en tiereiaanme ‘aa, ae 
Plus requirement for escort Officers sand. public ‘ity 243, 000 


Plus additional for administrative and reporting 
requirements involving 1,170 man-years civilian 
employment at an average salary of $4,500__.______ 5, 269, 000 
- —— 12, 182, 000 


Reserve personnel, Army: 
The revised program calls for the same program in 
fiscal year 1958 as is in the budget. However, the 
revised program is increased in fiscal year 1957 
which generates a higher carryover into fiscal year 
1958 than provided in the budget to the extent of 
an additional 29,228 man-months or 2,438 man- 
years at $1,720 per man-year- sant Bi aspect 4, 190, 000 
Less savings in clothing and travel due to indiv iduals 
having entered training in fiscal year 1957 and 
completed fiscal year 1958. Present trends indicate 
that the input of 6-month trainees into the program 
will be greater than is provided in the fiscal year 
1958 budget. However, no dollar require ments are 
included in this estimate for increasing the fiscal 
EY ND pRNNNE Sg tea, ener ete rag renee ee oes _ —121, 000 
————__ 4, 069, 000 


Total additional requirements in fiscal year 1958__ i 94, 028, 000 


Personnel summary (spaces and man-years) : 


ee het, igi ee AF EC eG CT te 
Enlisted- - _ oe ne ear a ess Scene ee, Oe 
Army civilian employees Nebaccisss aera: scourge ; ae 900 
National Guard civilian employees___. watie er iy ee 


The following assumptions were made on the foregoing. comput: itions: 

a. Trainee requirements have been converted to terms of man-years and 
multiplied by a cost per man-year of $1,720 per trainee ($860 per individual 
trained 6 months) to arrive at an order of magnitude cost in the Army 
National Guard and Reserve personnel, Army appropriations. 

No estimated additional requirements are shown in fiscal year 1957 for 

(1) Reserve personnel, Army, because the increased program of $3,655,000 
can be absorbed in the current apportionment of $197,700,000. 

(2) Army National Guard because additional dollars are available in the 
appropriation and it is assumed that the estimated additional require- 
ment of $5,662,600 will be released from Bureau of the Budget reserve 
if and when required. 
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ec. Operation and maintenance, Army, costs include expenses incident to 
TDY travel, publicity, recruiting, and other such operational costs. 


Personnel requirements generated by the Revised Reserve Components Personnel 
Procuremen: and Active Duty Training 


a. Trainers in ATC based on 1 per 2.8 trainees. 
b. Trainers in Army schools based on 1 per 2 trainees. 

ec. Other support based on 4 military and 6 civilian per 100 increase in popu- 
lation. 
| d. Recruiting requirements based on 60 Regular Army enlistments per recruit- 
| ing salesman per year. 


86066—h7-- No, 22——27 
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Mr. Ducanprer. Mr. Chairman, I also have many statements fromi 
members of the House and Senate which they have asked to be inserted 
in the record, and also the statements of other individuals. 

Mr. Brooks. Will you read the statements from the Members of the 
House, and then we will insert them each in the record. 

Mr. Price. The statement? Just the names. 

Mr. Brooks. Not the statement, but just the names. 

Mr. Putter. I think you might also say what. their views are. 

Mr. Morris. Yes, I think their views ought to be given as a matter 
of interest. 

Mr. Puiie1n. So we know whether they are for or against and where 
they stand on it, that is all. 

Mr. Brooks. Gentlemen, let me suggest this to the committee, 

I have taken the liberty of setting down an executive session to begin 
at 11 o’clock. I have notified our chairman, Mr. Vinson, of that fact, 
and Mr. Arends on the other side. We have 20 minutes. I think we 
could very usefully put in the 20 minutes knowing what some of our 
colleagues have to say. 

Mr. Ducanper. I would say, Mr. Chairman, that most of these state- 
ments are forwarding letters from their adjutants general. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes.. So we pretty much know what those letters say. 

Mr. Ducanper. Of course, the adjutants general favor an 11-week 
program as General Walsh—— 

Mr. Brooks. Go ahead, and read the names of the persons putting in 
statements. 

Mr. Ducanper. All right. 

Mr. Brooks. And if anyone wishes an amplification of the views, 
then we will have the original letter read. 

Mr. Ducanper. Mr. Clarence Cannon, Morgan Moulder, William 
A. Dawson, Frank E. Smith of Mississipp1—— 

Mr. Puiein. May [ interrupt Mr, Chairman, for one minute? Are 
all these letters merely forwarding the views of adjutants general of 
the National Guard or representatives of the National Guard or do 
they contain viewpoints ? 

Mr. Ducanper. Most of them are. 

Mr. Puimein. Are they generally in favor of the 11 weeks plan or 
are some—I mean could you just state briefly as you refer to these 
letters whether they are for or against or what their general position 
is, without taking too much time. 

Mr. Brooks. Start over, and just say what position it is, if they take 
a position there. 

Mr. Huppieston. Mr. Chairman, couldn’t we segregate the forward- 
ing letters from the statements! I think the statements from the mem- 
bers would have a different weight and so on. 

Mr. Price. We can insert them in the record. If they are state- 
ments from a member, they should be separate and apart from the 
mere forwarding of an adjutant ¢ general’s position. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, Mr. Due ander, as you take them up, tell us which 
are merely forwarding statements of someone else, and which contain 
statements of the members. 

Mr. Ducanper. All right, sir. I will have to do that as I gothrough. 

Mr. Brooks. All right. 

Mr. Ducanper. Hon. Clarence Cannon forwards a statement of 
the adjutant general of Missouri which protests the action of the 
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Department of Defense in imposing a requirement for all young men 
enlisting in the guard to take six months of training. 

Hon. Frank Smith of Mississippi protests the statement of Secretary 
of Defense and elaborates on the 3ist Infantry Division and its duty 
in the Korean war. 

Hon. William A. Dawson submits a statement of the adjutant gen- 
eral of Utah favoring an 11 weeks’ training program and opposition 
to the 6-month training program. 

Hon. Morgan Moulder submits the statement of Major General 
Sheppard, the adjutant general of the State of Missouri and this 
statement again is in favor of an 11 weeks’ program and objects to a 
6-month continuous active-duty program. 

Hon. James Roosevelt, submits a statement of Mr. Glen A. Duke, 
ss at law, of Los Angeles, Calif., and he opposes 6 months’ 
active-duty training program. 

The next is the statement of Mr. David Sarnoff, chairman of the 
National Security Training Commission, expressing regret that he 
could not appear before the committee and stating he feels at the 
present time the Commission could contribute little of substance to 
the matters which will be under consideration. 

Statement of Hon. John J. Dempsey, including copies of telegrams 
which he has received from New Mexico. He states they speak for 
themselves. 

The first statement indicates that they prefer the active duty to be 
broken into 2 periods, of 3 months each, and the next asks for 11 weeks 
of continuous active duty training, and so forth. 

Hon. Carlton Loser of Tennessee forwards telegrams from the 
Governor of Tennessee, the adjutant general, and the president of the 
Tennessee National Guard Association. 

The Governer deplores the statements of Secretary Wilson. This is 
a very long telegram. I haven’t gone through all of it to indicate 

Mr. Puisen. All right. 

Mr. Ducanper. Mr. Durham of North Carolina submits the views 
of the adjutant general of North Carolina, who opposes the 6 months’ 
training program and is in favor of the 11 weeks’ program. 

Mr. Brooxs. Is that statement there by Mr. Durham ? 

Mr. Ducanper. No, sir; it is by the adjutant general. 

Mr. Brooks. Oh, yes. All right. 

Mr. Ducanper. Statement submitted by Hon. Clifford McIntire 
of Maine. This isa statement of Mr. McIntire. 

Mr. Brooks. That is his own statement, is it ? 

Mr. Ducanper. This is his own statement. 

Mr. Brooxs. Put that aside, Mr. Ducander, and we will have that 
read in full. 

Mr. Ducanover. All right. 

Mr. Brooks. It is a short statement. 

Mr. Ducanper. Also, a statement from Senator Margaret Chase 
Smith, forwarding the views of the Governor of Maine, opposing the 
6 months’ training program. 

A statement from the Honorable J. Floyd Breeding of Kansas is a 
statement by the member, including telegrams from his constituents. 

Statement offered by Senator Beall of Maryland, forwarding the 
views of Brig. Gen. John Cooper of the Maryland National Guard. 
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A statement by Congressman Wayne Aspinall, forwarding the views 
of the adjutant general of Colorado. 

Me. Brooxs. What are they? The views against the 6-month pro- 

am ? 
rr. Ducanper. Yes, sir, opposed—the adjutant general of Colorado 
is not opposed to basic training which will take place in June, July 
and August of each year. 

Mr. Brooxs. Eleven weeks. 

Mr. Ducanper. Consequently he favors the 11-week program. Sen- 
ator Carroll of Colorado also submitting the statement of the adjutant 
general of Colorado. 

A statement by the member, Hon. Robert C: Byrd of West Virginia. 

A statement from Congressman Daniel Flood, submitting a state- 
ment by Mr. Frank Townend, a constituent. 

A statement by Maj. Gen. Julius Klein, former commanding gen- 
eral, 108th AAA Brigade of the Illinois National Guard. I believe 
his statement favors a split program of 3 months each. 

A statement from Congressman Buckley of New York, quoting 
from a telegram he had received from Brig. Gen. Hugh J. ox, in 
which the general urges 11 weeks of training. 

A statement from Maj. Gen. Leo Kreber, the adjutant general of 
Ohio, submitted by Hon. Paul Schenck, opposing the 6-month train- 
ing program. 

An the statement of the adjutant general of Nevada, submitted by 
Congressman Baring of Nevada. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Price? 

Mr. Price. I would like for the record to show that the adjutant 
general of the State of Illinois also opposes the provision of the Army 
in regards to the 6-month training program and specifically favors a 
recommendation which apparently appeared in the press yesterday 
on the part of the chairman of the full committee, Mr. Vinson. 

Mr. Fisuer. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make the same request 
in regard to the adjutant general of Texas, who indicated to me on 
the telephone this morning. 

Mr. Price. I might say that my communication came by telephone 
this morning from Major General Boyle, the adjutant general of the 
State of Illinois. 

Mr. Morris. Would the gentleman yield a moment? 

Mr. Brooks. Will you yield to Mr. Morris? 

Mr. Price. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. I don’t believe you stated what the Chairman’s posi- 
tion was. I didn’t read it. 

Mr. Price. It is a 3-month training program for the guard, a trial 
program, with termination dates, and the Tlinois National Guard 
favors that termination date not to be less than July of 1958. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, I will suggest this to the gentlemen here. We 
are getting into something that I think we ought to wait to go into 
in excutive session. 

Mr. Morris. I think so. 

Mr. Van Zanvr. Who listened to this testimony? Is it Carl Vinson, 
the chairman of the full committee? 

Mr. Brooks. Let’s wait until we go into executive session. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman—I don’t want to ask any more ques- 
tions. Let me get myself straight on it. I wouldn’t even ask the 
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gentleman that’ kind of a question. I understood him to say it was 
published yesterday. : 

Mr. Price! It must have been published, because I don’t think the 
adjutant general 

- Mr. Brooxs. Let’s go ahead with the statement. 

Mr. Wrxsrrap. Mr. Chairman, may I make this request, that any 
member who wants to insert the position of the adjutant general of 
his State may be permitted to do so. 

Mr. Van Zanvr. There have been compromises behind closed doors 
for too long and all of our time sitting here listening to witnesses has 
been void. 

Mr. Brooxs. I don’t think so. I think the gentleman is wrong. We 
can go into that. Let’s proceed with statements. 

Mr. Ducanper. This is the statement of Congressman J. Floyd 
Breeding of Kansas. 





STATEMENT OF Hon J. FLoyp BREEDING, FiIrtTH DIsTRICT, KANs. 
Mr. Ducanper (reading) : 


Mr. Chairman and members of the Armed Services Committee: I appreciate 
appearing at these hearings to express my views concerning the length of active 
duty training to be used in our National Guard programs. 

First, let me say that I am in sympathy with the Defense Department in its 
view that we must always give attention to the combat readiness of all groups in 
our Armed Forces: However, I am also in favor of giving the maximum number 
of our boys some experience of a military nature as a measure of strengthening 
and broadening our national defense. 

I feel that there are many young men who enlist in the National Guard organi- 
zations who would not be drafted otherwise and who would not enlist in another 
branch of the service. 

If the active duty training period for National Guard men could be set up on 

a’3-month basis instead of 6 months, many high school and college boys could 
soutians to participate in the National Guard program—boys who would other- 
wise be unable to volunteer because of their interest in formal education. 

Consequently, an accelerated 3-month training program would offer military 
experience to many who would not otherwise yolunteer for duty in any of the 
services, and who in many cases would not be drafted. 

I believe a 6-month training program would be a serious detriment to our fine 
National Guard units, and I strongly urge that the 3-month program be 
inaugurated. 

I have received many telegrams from National Guard units, educators, and 
civic leaders requesting a 3-month accelerated active duty training program, I 
am submitting three of these telegrams, as typical of them all, to be recorded 
as a part of these hearings. 

Thank you. 

J. FLOYD BREEDING. 

(The telegrams referred to follow :) 

KINGMAN, KANs. 
February 2, 1957. 
Hon. Fioyp J. BREEDING, 
House Office Building: 

Urgently request your support of the alternate intensive 3-month basic training 
program for National Guard men who cannot take the 6-month program. The 
survival of the National Guard is not only important to the economy of the com- 
munity but provides the community with a well-trained well-equipped force 
available for use in local disasters which would not otherwise be available. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT HOOVER, 
Director, Kingman County Civil Defense. 
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FEBRUARY 2, 1957. 
Representative J. FLoyp BREEDING, 


House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 


Urgently request your support of 3 months’ basic program for National Guard 
men who cannot take 6 months’ program. Six months will interrupt education 
of our youth, 

Guy Davis, Dean, Dodge City College. 


FEBRUARY 2, 1957. 
Hon. J. FLoyp BREEDING, 
House Office Building: 


Proposed 6 months’ training for National Guard enlistees will deny recruits 
and threaten existence of our unit. Requests alternative of 3 months’ training 
under Reserve Forces Act of 1955 be substituted. 

Sincerely yours, 
RANDALL K. HARNER, 
Captain 137th Infantry, Kansas National Guard. 
DoNALD W. CRAWFORD, 
Ist Lieutenant, 137th Infantry, Kansas National Guard. 
DELBERT E. LECHNER, 
Ist Lieutenant, 137th Kansas National Guard. 
JAMES J. STANLES, 
1st Lieutenant, 137th Infantry, Kansas National Guard. 
Harotp W. CRUMLEY, 
Chief Warrant Officer, 137th Infantry, Kansas National Guard. 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY THE HONORARLE CLIFrFroRD G. McINTIRE, MEMBER OF 
ConGrEss, THIRD DistTRICcT, MAINE 


Mr. Chairman, the Army recently announced a major revision of the military 
service and training program that will require all new National Guard men to 
take 6 months active duty training. 

National Guard officials feel that such a policy threatens to relegate the Na- 
tional Guard to a second-string position in national defense, if it does not destroy 
it, for, if the new enlistment restrictions are imposed, the guard’s total strength 
will, in all probability, be reduced by about 100,000 within a period of 2 years. 

The National Guard, in order to remain an efficiently functioning unit, has 
to rely upon a program of interested, eager-to-join candidates. In consideration 
of this, it has been customary for the guard, like any other organization seeking 
to survive, to offer inducements to young men. 

One such inducement presented to prospective enlistees during recent years 
has been that of offering to young men between 17 and 18% the opportunity of 
enlisting in the guard and receiving draft deferment without taking basic train- 
ing with the Army. 

The National Guard has no quarrel with the concept that all guardsmen must be 
basically trained. However, it does believe that this can be done with an active 
duty program of less than 6 months’ duration. 

It has been recommended unanimously by adjutants general and other general 
officers of the Army National Guard that the following program of basic training 
for the Army National Guard be put into effect. 

Such a training program would, it is felt, satisfy the need for adequate basic 
training and, at the same time, prove attractive to the youth of America, his 
parents, and his church and educational leaders. 

The recommended program follows: 


Mr. Ducanper. And then he states the National Guard program as 
presented by General Walsh. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, you can omit that, then. 

Mr. Ducanper (reading) : 

Mr. Chairman, for many years the National Guard has performed as a prime 
element in our program of national defense. World Wars I and II stand as 


sharp reminders of the splendid contribution that the guard has made in times 
of emergency. 
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In these wars, National Guard cadres performed as effective nuclei upon which 
were quickly developed more expansive fighting units. 

Too, history is replete with occasions when the guard has been “called out” 
to attend disturbances within the borders of our States. It is purely a matter of 
record that the guard has performed with distinction in meeting national and State 
emergen ‘ies. 

The National Guard is an organization that has proved its merit. Therefore, 
it should not, like chaff, be permitted to be carried away on the winds of adminis- 
trative regulation—we should hold fast to that which has proved good. 

Mr. Chairman, members of this committee, I appreciate having the privilege 
of submitting this statement. 


Mr. Brooxs. How long is that next statement, Mr. Ducander ¢ 

Mr. Ducanper. It is pretty long, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. If there is no objection, then—who is that from ? 

Mr. Ducanver. Honorable Robert C. Byrd, of West Virginia. 

Mr. Brooks. Iam sure it is an excellent statement. 

Mr. Prize. Couldn't you brief it ! 

Mr. Brooxs. However, we agreed te an executive hearing at 11 
o'clock. 

Mr. Puipix. Mr. Chairman, I would suggest he merely brief and 
give it to us, the gist of it. 

Mr. Brooks. You brief it, Mr. Ducander. 

Mr. Norsiap. Poor Ducander. 

Mr. Ducanper. He questions the authority of the Secretary of De- 
fense to issue the instant directive under the provisions of the Reserve 
Forces Act of 1955. 

He states that— 


In my opinion, the recommendations of the National Guard in the instant con- 
troversy warrant the consideration of the subcommittee from the standpoint of 
the interests of our National Government. 

Moreover, we should not lose sight of the possible effects which the Secretary’s 
proposal could have upon the very maintenance of law and order within our 
States. 

Any action by the Federal Government which will serve to subordinate the 
normal supervision of the various States over the guard might well result in the 
implication of our National Guard in local disorders and issues. 

So long as the guard’s training program can achieve the greater combat readi- 
ness called for by the Congress, I do not believe it is unreasonable to ask the 
Secretary of Defense to defer to the recommendations that have been submitted 
on this issue by the guard itself. 


Mr. Brooxs. Well, thank you very much, Mr. Ducander. 

Now, there is one more item I think should be read to the committee. 

Here is a telegram just received—who did this come from? 

Mr. Ducanper. The adjutant general of Washington. 

Mr. Brooks. The adjutant general of Washington State. 

Would you read that, Mr. Ducander ? 

Mr. Ducanver. This telegram is from the adjutant general of the 
State of Washington. It reads: 


This State is experiencing considerable difficulty in obtaining prompt alloca- 
tion of quotas for the 6 months’ training program. No quotas have been received 
to date for those individuals who should depart for training on March 1. 

With only 5 working days remaining in this month, this administrative load 
involved in issuing orders, TR’s, meal tickets, securing reservations, and person- 
nel processing becomes more critical with each passing day. 

To further complicate the situation with 15 or more men traveling to the same 
training installation at the same time, it is necessary to secure a route order from 
the Office of the Chief of Transportation before we can issue TR’s. This situa- 
tion is becoming more critical as our input into the 6 months’ program increases. 
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Unless Department of the Army streamlines the process of assigning quotas 
for 6 months’ training the delays inherent in present system will bottleneck our 
increased participation. 

HIOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D 0. January 24, 1957. 
Hon. Cart VINSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Armed Services, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: I am enclosing letter from Maj. Gen. A. D. Sheppard, 
the adjutant general, State of Missouri, Jefferson City, Mo. protesting the action 
of the Department of Defense in imposing a requirement for all young men en- 
listing in the National Guard on and after April 1, 1957 to take 6 months train- 
ing with the Regular Army, which is self-explanatory. 

With best wishes, 

Very truly yours, 
CLARENCE CANNON. 


P.S.—Shall appreciate it if the enclosure can be included in the hearings. 


STATE OF MISSOURI, 
ADJUTANT GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
Jefferson City, January 22, 1957. 
Hon, CLARENCE CANNON, 
House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. CANNON: The arbitrary action of the Department of Defense in 
imposing a requirement for all young men enlisting in the National Guard on 
and after April 1, 1957 to take 6 months’ training with the Regular Army Ccli- 
maxes a long and expensive campaign to put that program across to the public. 
Opposed by the young men themselves, their parents, and the schools and 
churches of their communities, the program was and is a failure. Now, that 
which cannot be done by persuasion will be attempted by force. 

In addition, the Bureau of the Budget has issued a directive limiting con- 
struction of new guard armories to those which will house 200 men or more, 
freezing all guard armory projects in the State not already approved for con- 
struction. 

The two actions outlined above, if allowed to continue, will have a most ad- 
verse effect upon the National Guard of Missouri, as well as that of all other 
States of the Union. 

As to the failure of the 6 months’ training program, the Department of the 
Army spent millions of dollars and thousands of man-hours trying to sell the 
program to our young men, but actually trained only 36,000 in the first year, 
roughly a third of the nationwide objective of 100,000 for the Army Reserve. 
Now the Department of the Army tells us, in effect, “what we could not do for 
the Army Reserve, you in the National Guard must do.” 

The chief objections to the 6 months’ continuous tour of duty with the Regular 
Army are twofold. First, for those in high schools or college, such a period 
does not fit into the regular vacation period, causing serious interference and 
delay in completing their schooling. Second, simple economic facts of life ex- 
plain that there are numerous young men who cannot be away from their civilian 
jobs the length of time that is needed to take the Army training. Their em- 
ployers object to the prolonged absence. 

An examination of the training phases of the 6 months’ active duty schedule, 
as shown in the attached enclosure, shows that there is such time included that 
could be eliminated. The last 10 weeks, consisting of the 3d phase, unit training, 
and the “Other than training time,” could be trimmed off. 

In setting up the same recruit training for both the National Guard and the 
Army Reserve, the Department of the Army has failed to differentiate between 
their capabilities for unit training. The Army Reserve is practically devoid of 
armories, materiel and equipment, and its units are ineffective due to lack of 
personnel. It is in no position to conduct unit training. The National Guard, 
on the other hand, has armories, materiel and equipment, and its units are at 
an effective strength. To accommodate its Army National Guard, the State of 
Missouri has 39 State owned armories, 17 State owned motor vehicle buildings, 
and rents 28 armories at a monthly outlay of $9,081.67. The 67 armories house 
112 Army National Guard units which are supplied with an estimated $200,000,000 
worth of materiel and equipment. 
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The Army Times reports in its January 12 issue that The Continental Army 
Command found that National Guard divisions did “very well” in the basic 
training tests last summer. “In some phases of the tests, the guard showed up 
better than the active Army. The guard has nothing to be ashamed of.” 

Where better could unit training be given a National Guardsman than with the 
unit with which he is to serve—his own National Guard unit? With basic and 
advanced individual training completed prior to reporting for duty with his 
company, the company will have no other training mission than that of unit 
training. 

As for the “Other than training time” shown as 4 weeks, it is my opinion that 
this addition was a feeble attempt to justify a full 6 months’ period. I see no 
justification for “unforeseen interruptions of training.’ A well drawn schedule 
has alternate subjects to be covered in inclement weather. The reception, process- 
ing and travel are of small consequence. And the leave due a man could better 
be taken in the form of a cash settlement at the end of the training period, as 
outlined in the paragraph “Leaves and passes” appearing in the lower part of 
the inclosure. The cash would certainly be most helpful to the majority of the 
young men, and an added incentive. 

Furthermore, with minor adjustments, the basic combat training phase and 
the advanced individual training phase can be combined into 1 period of no 
longer than 3 months, and thus be acceptable to the enlistees and their parents, 
and to the public in general. The United States Congress realized the futility 
of a period of service on a volunteer basis of longer than 3 months when in the 
original wording of the Reserve Forces Act of 1955 they liberalized the service by 
stating “An initial period of active duty for training of no less than 3 months or 
more than 6 months,” and in the National Guard service section of the act 
specified “training with an armed force for not less than 3 consecutive months.” 

The Bureau of the Budget policy will stop construction of armories which will 
be a blow to the State program. Matching funds for these armories have been 
provided by the State legislature and are now available. The matching funds 
will revert to the State treasury if not obligated by the end of the present fiscal 
period. 

Sites have been obtained and processing action for approval is underway for 
armory construction at Fulton, Rolla, Lexington, Farmington, Fredericktown, 
Springfield, and Moberly. Negotiations for armory sites at DeSoto and Richmond 
are underway. Long-range plans call for armories at Boonville, Lebanon, Patton- 
ville, Warrenton, and Webb City. The Bureau of the Budget policy will block 
further development of all these projects. 

This letter is too brief to cover the ground fully. But I think it gives the 
urgency of the situation. If there is any further explanation or data you desire, 
I will be happy to furnish it. Or you may find that the National Guard Associa- 
tion of the United States, 100 Indiana Avenue N. W., Washington, D. C., can give 
it to you more readily. 

I think that the State of Missouri wishes to keep its guard in the excellent 
condition it now enjoys, and ask your help. 

Sincerely, 
A. D. SHEPPARD, 
Major General, the Adjutant General. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., January 29, 1957. 
Hon. CARL VINSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Armed Services, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: Secretary of Defense Wilson’s statement before your 
committee yesterday, as reported in the press, is a grievous injury to the men 
of the 31st Infantry (Dixie Division) who were called to active duty in the Korean 
war. Ten thousand five hundred National Guard men from Alabama and Missis- 
sippi, the great majority of whom enlisted before the Korean hostilities began, 
entered the Federal service with the division. I am told that this is the largest 
group of volunteer soldiers ever to enter the Federal service as a unit at any 
time in the history of the United States. 

Although the division as such did not see service in Korea, the great majority 
of its officers and men were transferred to units that saw combat in Korea. Mr. 
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Wilson’s comment is a particularly grievous insult to those who were killed in 
action after first entering the service with the 3lst Division or other National 
Guard units. 

I will appreciate your making this letter a part of the record of your. current 
hearings. I hope the committee will not allow this careless comment by Secretary 
Wilson to go unanswered. 

Cordially, 
FRANK E. SMITH, 
Member of Congress. 


Uran NATIONAL GUARD, 
15 January 1957. 
Hon, WILLIAM A, DAWSON, 
House Office Building, 
Wahsington, D. C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE Dawson: I am taking the liberty to forward a copy of 
the press release made by Maj. Gen. Ellard A. Walsh, president of the National 
Guard Association of the United States. 

General Walsh cites certain objections of the National Guard to the action 
taken by the Department of Defense. 

No one has adequately justified in my mind the requirement of 6 months’ ac- 
tive duty training. Congress wisely provided some leeway for the length of the 
active-duty requirement when it prescribed from 3 to 6 months. The 6-month 
application is incompatible with the best interests of concerned individuals for 
the following reasons: 

(a) It exceeds basic training requirements. For some inductees in World 
War II, there was no opportunity for 6 weeks’ training prior to combat. 

(b) Six months’ training means a waste of training effort in many instances, 
when a man is trained in a particular specialty and then moves to another local- 
ity which has a different type unit without an assignment requiring that spe- 
cialty. 

(c) The 6-month training requirement for the National Guard ignores the ef- 
fectiveness of National Guard training resulting from well-manned and well- 
equipped units. The effectiveness of this National Guard training was proved in 
World War II and again in Korea. 

It should be noted that requiring 6 months’ service of National Guard enlistees 
leaves no component with voluntary service without active duty. Such a situa- 
tion leaves the administration open to being charged with effecting universal 
inilitary training requirements. 

The Utah National Guard would appreciate your support in the consideration 
of action to curb departmental agencies from exceeding prerogatives to imple- 
ment procedures which intend to supplant State control and limit the effective- 
ness of the National Guard. 

Yours very truly, 
MAXWELL E. RIcH, 
Major General, the Adjutant General. 


Houst OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., January 24, 1957. 
Hon. Cart VINSON, 
Chairman, House Armed Services Committee. 

DEAR CoLLEAGUE: The enclosed letter from Major General Sheppard, adjutant 
general of the State of Missouri, is an excellent presentation and I would like to 
ask that it be included in the hearings scheduled to commence February 4. 

Sincerely, 
MoGran M, MOovuLpbeEr. 
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STATE OF MissovuRI, 
ADJUTANT GENERAL'S OFFICE, 
Jefferson City, January 22, 1957, 
Hon. Morgan M. MouLper, 
House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Moutper: The arbitrary action of the Department of Defense in 
imposing a requirement for all young men enlisting in the National Guard on 
and after April 1, 1957, to take 6 months’ training with the Regular Army 
climaxes a long and expensive campaign to put that program across to the 
public. Opposed by the young men themselves, their parents, and the schools 
and churches of their communities, the program was and is a failure. Now 
that which cannot be done by persuasion will be attempted by force. 

- In addition, the Bureau of the Budget has issued a directive limiting construc- 
tion of new guard armories to those which will house 200 men or more, freezing 
all guard armory projects in the State not already approved for construction, 

The two actions outlined above, if allowed to continue, will have a most adverse 
effect upon the National Guard of Missouri, as well as that of all other States 
of the Union. 

As to the failure of the 6 months’ training program, the Department of the 
Army spent millions of dollars and thousands of man-hours trying to sell the 
program to our young men, but actually trained only 36,000 in the first year, 
roughly a third of the nationwide objective of 100,000 for the Army Reserve. 
Now the Department of the Army tells us, in effect, “What we could not do for 
the Army Reserve, you in the National Guard must do.” 

The chief objections to the 6 months’ continuous tour of duty with the Regular 
Army are twofold. First, for those in high schools or colleges, such a period 
does not fit into the regular vacation period, causing serious interference and 
delay in completing their schooling. Second, simple economic facts of life ex- 
plain that there are numerous young men who cannot be away from their civilian 
jobs the length of time that is needed to take the Army training. Their em- 
ployers object to the prolonged absence. 

An examination of the training phases of the 6 months’ active duty schedule, 
as shown in the attached enclosure, shows that there is much time included 
that could be eliminated. The last 10 weeks, consisting of the third phase, unit 
training, and the “other than training time,” could be trimmed off. 

In setting up the same recruit training for both the National Guard and the 
Army Reserve, the Department of the Army has failed to differentiate between 
their capabilities for unit training. The Army Reserve is practically devoid 
of armories, materiel, and equipment, and its units are ineffective due to lack of 
personnel. It is in no position to conduct unit training. The National Guard, 
on the other hand, has armories, materiel, and equipment, and its units are 
at an effective strength. To accommodate its Army National Guard, the State 
of Missouri has 39 State-owned armories, 17 State-owned motor vehicle buildings, 
and rents 28 armories at a monthly outlay of $9,081.67. The 67 armories house 
112 Army National Guard units which are supplied with an estimated $200 
million worth of materiel and equipment. 

The Army Times reports in its January 12 issue that the Continental Army 
Command found that National Guard divisions did “very well” in the basic 
training tests last summer. “In some phases of the tests, the guard showed up 
better than the active Army. The guard has nothing to be ashamed of.” 

Where better could unit training be given a National Guard man than with 
the unit with which he is to serve—his own National Guard unit? With basic 
and advanced individual training completed prior to reporting for duty with his 
company, the company will have no other training mission than that of unit 
training. 

As for the “other than training time’ shown as 4 weeks, it is my opinion that 
this addition was a feeble attempt to justify a full 6-month period. I see no justi- 
fication for “unforeseen interruptions of training.” .A well-drawn schedule has 
alternate subjects to be covered in inclement weather. The reception, processing, 
and travel are of small consequence. And the leave due a man could better be 
taken in the form of a cash settlement at the end of the training period, as out- 
lined in the paragraph “Leaves and passes” appearing in the lower part of the 
inclosure. The cash would certainly be most helpful to the majority of the young 
men, and an added incentive. 
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Furthermore, with minor adjustments, the basic combat training phase and 
the advanced individual training phase can be combined into 1 period of no longer 
than 3 months, and thus be acceptable to the enlistees and their parents, and to 
the public in general. The United States Congress realized the futility of a 
period of service on a volunteer basis of longer than 3 months when in the 
original wording of the Reserve Forces Act of 1955 they liberalized the service 
by stating, “An initial period of active duty for training of no less than 3 months 
or more than 6 months,” and in the National Guard service section of the act 
specified “training with an armed force for not less than 3 consecutive months.” 

The Bureau of the Budget policy will stop construction of armories which 
will be a blow to the State program. Matching funds for these armories have 
been provided by the State legislature and are now available. The matching 
funds will revert to the State treasury if not obligated by the end of the present 
fiscal period. 

Sites have been obtained and processing action for approval is underway for 
armory construction at Fulton, Rolla, Lexington, Farmington, Fredericktown, 
Springfield, and Moberly. Negotiations for armory sites at DeSota and Rich- 
mond are under way. Long-range plans call for armories at Boonville, Lebanon, 
Pattonville, Warrenton, and Webb City. The Bureau of the Budget policy will 
block further development of all these projects. 

This letter is too brief to cover the ground fully. But I think it gives the 
urgency of the situation. If there is any further explanation or data you desire 
I will be happy to furnish it. Or you may find that the National Guard Associa- 
tion of the United States, 100 Indiana Avenue NW., Washington 1, D. C., can give 
it to you more readily. 

I think that the State of Missouri wishes to keep its guard in the excellent 
condition it now enjoys, and ask your help. 

Sincerely, 
A. D. SHEPPARD, 
Major General, the Adjutant General. 


DEPARTMENTS OF THE ARMY AND THE AIR FORCE 


NATIONAL GUARD BUREAU 
Washington 25, D. C. 
NATIONAL GUARD BUREAU BULLETIN 


Vol. VI, No. 49 
(Special) 


October 12, 1955. 
RESERVE Forces Act or 1955 


IMPLEMENTING PLAN 
6-MONTH TRAINING PROGRAM FOR NATIONAL GUARD ENLISTED MIEN 


10. Training phases.—a, General.— 








Puerto Rican | Al! other train- 
trainees num- | ing in ZI num- 
ber of weeks ber of weeks 





(1) Language training for Puerto Ricans (prior to lst phase)..........._. CS iiss Lis 
() ist pnase: Basic combet trailing... ..... --s<cncqconacesansvosckassawas ‘ ~ 
(3) 2d phase: Advanced individual training. -..................-........- 5 1g 
(4) 3rd phase: Unit training. -_------ Was db UC UA cbudesticeaccnwicsee 0 16 


(5) Other than training time (reception, processing, travel, leave and 
unforeseen interruptions of training) -.................---...-.-..-- 25 24 
Total period of active duty for training: 6 months. 





1 Normally. 
2 Approximately. 


ec. Leaves and passes.—Leaves and passes may be granted by the training 
installation commander in accordance with AR 630-5 and AR 680-20. The 
training plan will provide specific periods during which trainees will be author- 
ized to take ordinary leave to total 15 days within the entire 6 months active 
duty for training period. These leave periods will be planned in accordance with 
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the convenience of the training and processing schedules and, where possible, 
will be in conjunction with authorized national holidays. In exceptional cases 
where leave cannot be taken during the 6-month period, cash settlement will be 
made for any accrued leave credited to trainees upon their release from active 
duty for training. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., January 29, 1957. 
Mr. Rosert W. Smart, Carer CouNsSEL, 
Armed Service Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington 25, D.C. 


Dear Mr. Smarr: At such time as hearings are held, would you please be good 
enough to place this letter from Glen A. Duke, Esq., regarding the National 
Guard, in the record, and send me copies. 

Thank you for your cooperation. 

All good wishes. 

Sincerely yours, 


JAMES ROOSEVELT. 





Los ANGELES, CALIF., January 22, 1957. 
Re National Guard 
The Honorable JAMES ROOSEVELT, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. Roosevett: As you will recall, you addressed the American 
Legion Luncheon Club here in Los Angeles a few months ago on the subject of 
the Armed Forces Reserve Act. After your talk, we had a short discussion with 
respect to the National Guard. You indicated there was some thought in the 
Armed Forces Committee, with respect to the basic training problem, of institut- 
ing legislation permitting active duty during 2 successive summer vacations. 
Also, I assume that you are cognizant of the recent requirements of the Depart- 
ment of the Army for a 6 months active duty training tour for all new National 
Guard enlistees. 

From my conversation with you, it appears you are fully acquainted with the 
problems involved and the reluctance of most of the youth of this country to 
interrupt their education for a 6 months active duty tour. This requirement of 
6 months active duty will have a very drastic effect upon National Guard re- 
cruiting and can only result in an immediate downward trend in National Guard 
strength. Since the National Guard, at the present time, is the only reserve force 
of any consequence capable of fulfilling an M-Day assignment, this policy will be 
a blow to the country’s preparédness. 

Because of your interest and understanding of this problem, I am setting forth 
for your consideration, some ideas with respect to the reserve components. 

This Department of Army requirement appears to have been instituted in the 
face of prior express opposition by the civilian components of the Army, partic- 
ularly the National Guard. It is unfortunate that the Regular Military Estab- 
lishment appears incapable of understanding or appreciating the problems of the 
citizen soldier, the man who in the time of peace makes up a sizable portion of 
our Armed Forces, and in the time of war, the bulk of our Armed Forces. The 
regular services, particularly the Army, are continuously engaged in practices, 
such as the above, which create and then widen the breach between the civilian 
and Regular military. The Doolittle Board is an example of suffering civilians 
paying off the Regulars in kind. There may have been a time when this breach 
was unimportant, but we cannot engage in such a luxury today for the survival 
of the nation is placed in jeopardy. 

It appears to me that it is absolutely essential that there be created at De- 
partment of Defense level, a bureau (possibly an enlarged National Guard 
Bureau), to represent and protect the Reserve components and to promulgate and 
pass on all policies proscribed for them. I would suggest that the National Guard 
and National Guard Association, with their roots at State level and with their 
national coverage, are the only vehicles presently capable of performing this task. 

I have not followed these thoughts through in detail to a final conclusion, but 
believe the fundamental principles set forth above are well established and imme- 
diate action is essential. 

. As a solution, since the guard has been by far the most successful Ready 
Reserve component, I suggest that the Ready Reserve be formed around an en- 
larged National Guard; that the enlarged National Guard take under its wing 
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the balance of the Reserve components. There may be some particular problems 
involved with respect to the naval and marine forces which would not permit 
their inclusion in such an organization, but on the other hand, they could well 
use the local and national contacts of such a combined organization in the fur- 
therance of their own welfare. 
To come back to the problem that has been raised by the Department of the 
Army directive to the National Guard Bureau, requiring the 6-months program, 
something must be done about this immediately. It is my feeling that the indi- 
vidual States, or a combination of several of the smaller States, could handle 
their own basic training problem with a full-time cadre. Then training would 
be pointed to National Guard needs, could be carried over two summer vacations 
and should not result in any increase in costs. 
It is my understanding that the State adjutants general are now having a 
meeting at Fort Monroe, Va., and I have been informed that the adjutant gen- 
eral of this State, Gen. Earle M. Jones, is present and that thereafter, around the 
25th of January, will be in Washington to consult with the Congressmen from 
this State and with the Armed Services Committees. 
I am.sure you know the National Guard Association there in Washington will 
work with you on any questions or problems that you might have in this field and 
I, personally, will certainly be happy to do anything in my power to help. This 
is a critical matter to the National Guard. I greatly appreciate your interest 
in this problem and hope that you will be able to assist in its solution. 
Sincerely yours, 
GLEN A, DUKE, 
Attorney at Law. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., January 31, 1957. 
The Honorable OVERTON Brooks, 
New House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN Brooks: Attached hereto are copies of telegrams which I 
have received from New Mexico. They speak for themselves. 
I wish these could be inserted in the records for the hearings, and I am yery 
regretful of Secretary of Defense Wilson’s comments of the National Guard, an 
organization of which he knows nothing. 
With kindest regards, I am, 
Sincerely yours, 
JOHN J. DeMpsEY, Member of Congress. 


Santa Fr, N. MEx. 
Congressman JOHN J. DEMPSEY, 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 


We are interested in and urge military training but prefer that training be 

broken into segments whereby educational opportunities are not jeopardized. 
T. C. Brrp, 

Superintendent, Santa Fe, New Mer. 


ROSWELL, N. MEx. 
Hon. JOHN J. DEMPSEY, 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

I respectfully solicit your interest in minority report Army section 5 recom- 
mending 11 weeks continuous training as adequate. Six-months program waste- 
ful of manpower and disrupts educational development of young men. Units 
capable of completing training of guardsmen. 

Lt. Col. FRANK G. Younes, Jr., 
New Mevico National Guard. 


ROSWELL, N. Mex. 
Representative JOHN J. DEMPSEY, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 
I respectfully request your interest in 6 months directive regarding the National 
Guard. I realize the need for solution to present and future training require- 
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ments but think 6 months continuous disastrous. Army section 5 minority reso- 
lution recommended 11-week program logical with objectives of National Guard. 
Brig. Gen. Frep G. ROWELL, 
New Mexico National Guard. 


Santa Fe, N. MEx. 
Representative Joun J. DEMPSEY, 
Washington, D. C.: 

I was in a “draft dodging” National Guard unit during the Korean war. We 
dodged the draft at Heartbreak Ridge in the punchbowl. We considered our- 
selves as volunteers by being National Guard men. We in the 45th Princess 
Oklahoma Division rated pretty high in combat when compared to the Regular 
Army heroes. 

D. DUANE LOWERY, 
First Lieutenant, Infantry (Inactive). 


Arresia, N. MEx. 
Hon. JouHn J. DEMPSEY, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

Refer recent DA directive requiring all non-prior-service enlistees National 
Guard to receive minimum 6 continuous months active duty for training effec- 
tive April 1, 1957. We National Guard officers, Artesia, N. Mex., urge your sup- 
port National Guard Association plan or similar plan that will split training 
to fit normal educational life of young men. 

WILLIAM C. THOMPSON, Jr. 
Lieutenant Colonel, New Mewxico Guard. 


LAS CRUCES, N. MEx. 
Congressman JOHN P. DEMPSEY, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The National Guard units from Las Cruces take exception to the damnable 
statement of Secretary Wilson about the National Guard, and ask that you re- 
mind him 80 boys from Las Cruces entered the Korean war service via the local 
National Guard unit. Your consideration in seeing that the 6 months’ training 
period be set in accordance with National Guard policy and recommendations 
will be appreciated. 

Lt. Col. Raymond E. Howell, Maj. John P. Jolly, Maj. James R. Pat- 
ton, Maj. Allen Sayles, Capt. Wesley Walker, Capt. Sammie T. 
Vhavez, Capt. Anthony J. Cavallo, Capt. Raymond W. Van Pelt, 
Capt. Alton L. Bailey, Ist Lt. Jessie W. Ray, Ist Lt. William C. 
Bonner, 2d Lt. John I. Gonzales, 2d Lt. Miguel Fritze, 2d Lt. 
Charles A. Roberts, C. W. O. Joseph A. Camunez, C. W. O. Rudolph 
J. Triviz, W. O. Charles C. Arthur, W. O, Anthony J. Balsamo. 





NATIONAL SEcURITY TRAINING COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., January 30, 1957. 


Mr. CHARLES F. DUCANDER, 
Counsel, Committee on Armed Services, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Ducanper: I have your letter of January 26, 1957, regarding the 
inquiry into the Reserve program by Subcommittee No. 1 of the House Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

Thank you very much for the courtesy of extending me an invitation to testify 
at these hearings. I am sorry that I am unable to appear at the hearings next 
week due to prior commitments. I feel that at the present time the Commission 
could contribute little of substance to the matters which will be under consid- 
eration, but if you feel that the Commission can be of any help to your commit- 
tee, we shall, of course, be pleased to cooperate with you fully. 

Sincerely, 
Davip SARNOFF, Chairman. 


| 
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HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., February 1, 1957. 
Hon. Cart VINSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Armed Services, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: I am advised that one of your subcommittees has sched- 
uled hearings to begin on February 4 for the purpose of making a complete review 
of all Reserve prograns. 

Recently, I received telegrams from Goy. Frank G. Clement, of Tennessee ; 
Maj. Gen. Joe W. Henry, Jr., adjutant general of Tennessee ; and Brig. Gen. How- 
ard F, Butler, president, Tennessee National Guard Association, with reference to 
the statements of the Secretary of Defense and the directive requiring 6 months’ 
active duty training for members of the National Guard, 

It is respectfully requested that these telegrams be made a part of the hearing 
record and I send them to you for this purpose and the committee’s information. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. CARLTON LOSER. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., January 30, 1957. 
Hon. J. CARLTON LOSER, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

I have this date issued the following statement to the press: 

As Governor of the great volunteer State of Tennessee, and as the commander in 
chief of the Tennessee National Guard, I deplore the statements attributed in the 
press to Secretary of Defense Charles E. Wilson, charging the National Guard 
with being a haven for draft dodgers and calling the guard’s conduct during 
the Korean conflict a sort of seandal. 

I, as one who served during that period (side by side with many guardsmen— 
some of whom saw combat duty in Korea), condemn Wilson’s statement as being 
grossly untrue. 

Decades ago stalwart citizen soldiers of Tennessee, by their valor, patriotism, 
and love of liberty earned for our State the right to be known as the “Volunteer 
State,” a name we proudly bear and revere today. 

The 5458th Tennessee National Guard men, representing 48 percent of our entire 
National Guard, carrying on in that tradition who served with distinction during 
this conflict were neither draft dodgers nor did they engage in a sort of scandal, 
but to the contrary were patriots of the highest order. 

The Tennessee National Guard numbers among its ranks today some of the most 
highly decorated soldiers of World War II and Korea, including Capt. Vernon 
C. McGarity, a native of Model, Tenn., who was the first Congressional Medal 
of Honor winner in the Nation to enlist in the guards. 

As a captain in the United States Army Reserve, I am sickened by the attitude 
of the Department of Defense toward the National Guard. 

I feel a personal and official duty to do everything I can to protect and promote 
the National Guard. . We, of Tennessee, have never sought to interfere with or to 
harm any other branch of the service and would be equally quick to defend any 
branch of the service just as we are now doing all within our power to help the 
National Guard. I am proud of the Reserve officers of our State and of my mem- 
bership in that group. 

However, since it is the National Guard which is under attack and since the 
guardsmen in Tennessee have rallied to the service of their country and since 
I personally know that there is no more patriotic group of people anywhere than 
Tennessee National Guard men, I feel it my duty to apply for a conditional 
release from the Army Reserve and to prove by deed, as well as word, my belief 
in the National Guard, by applying for a commission therein. 

If Mr. Wilson cannot be loyal to the 405,000 men of the Nation’s National 
Guard, he owes it to them in particular and to the country in general to resign 
rather than remain in office to spearhead a drive to destroy the guard. 

FRANK G. CLEMENT, 
Governor, State of Tennessee. 
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NASHVILLE, TENN., January 29, 1957. 
Hon. J. CARLTON LOSER, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 


The following is a statement released by the undersigned last night when news 
of Secretary Wilson’s statement reached Nashville: 

“T am utterly astounded that the Secretary of Defense would vilify the oldest 
branch of the Armed Forces of our Nation. 

“The 13,000 citizen soldiers who comprise the National Guard of the State, 
whose patriotic citizenry long ago earned for Tennessee the right to be known 
proudly as the ‘Volunteer State,’ will resent this unjust, untrue, and despicable 
accusation reflecting upon the courage, fidelity, and patriotism of the Nation’s 
National Guard. i 

“The perennial pattern of Pentagon hostility toward the National Guard be- 
comes more evident with this irresponsible utterance against an integral part of 
our national Defense Establishment by the Secretary of Defense who has indi- 
cated to the world his disloyalty to the National Guard. 

“Mr. Secretary, we are neither ‘kennel dogs’ nor cowards.’ 

Jor W. HENRY, Jr., 
Major General, Tennessee National Guard, 
The Adjutant General. 


’ 


NASHVILLE, TENN., January 29, 1957. 
Representative J. CARLTON LOSER, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D.C.: 

Thirteen thousand Tennessee National Guard men and many thousand relatives 
of the guardsmen who lost their lives were utterly amazed at the shocking and 
infamous statement of Secretary of Defense Wilson. 

As president of the Tennessee National Guard Association, I urge you to use 
your influence to cause a retraction of this statement and to prevent the destruc- 
tion of the guard by the 6 months’ active duty training now being considered. 

Brie. GEN. HowaArp F. BUTLER, 
President, Tennessee National Guard Association. 


HEADQUARTERS 30TH (OLD Hickory) INFANTRY DIVISION, 
NortH CAROLINA NATIONAL GUARD, 
OFFICE OF THE COMMANDING GENERAL, 
Raleigh, N. C., February 6, 1957. 
Hon. Cari T. DURHAM, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. DuRHAM: The Department of Defense has issued a directive, effec- 
tive April 1, 1957, to require all men enlisting in the National Guard, who have _ } 
not had prior service, to serve 6 months on active duty with the Army. The 
publicity given to this innovation makes it unnecessary for me to elaborate upon 
its general features. 

The: Regular Army has long sought to reduce the National Guard to an im- 
potent force and thus erase its historical role as the Nation’s first line of de- 
fense. In my opinion, the mandatory 6-months active-duty training is designed, 
and solely designed, to dry up the guard’s primary source of enlistment. Fur- 
thermore, it is my opinion that the present controversy stems, not over man- 
power or training, but over Federal versus State control. 

To illustrate the Army’s lack of concern for the guard’s training, I will cite 
a request which I made in December 1955 for 6 days additional training on 
behalf of the 30th Infantry Division. This, I felt, was urgently needed; the 
Congress has appropriated funds for this very purpose. The request was denied. 

In the critical years of World War II only 13 weeks of basic training were 
required of draftees without previous military experience. Indeed, in that pe- 
riod, an untrained civilian frequently progressed through basic training and 
officer candidate school to earn a commission in one of the combat arms in only 
6 months—the same period now fixed for peacetime training of a part-time 
civilian soldier. 

We or the National Guard are well aware of the necessity for additional train- 
ing. Those general officers of the Army National Guard, constituting a minority 
on the General Staff Policy Committee for National Guard and Reserve com- 
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ponents, recommended 11 weeks active-duty training for recruits between the 
ages of 17 and 18% years, and 6 months for recruits between the ages of 18% 
and 25 years. 

A copy of this recommendation is enclosed. This plan will permit high schoel 
boys to continue their education while fulfilling their military obligation with- 
out serious interference in either activity. I most earnestly ask your support 
of legislation implementing this recommendation. 

I am also enclosing four “fact sheets” for your further consideration in evaluat- 
ing the guard’s position. 

If during committee hearings, or at any other time, I can assist you in this 
behalf, please call on me freely. The senior National Guard officers believe that 
the very existence of the guard will be determined by the Congress on this 
Issue. 

Sincerely yours, 
CLAUDE T. BOWERS, 
Major General, North Carolina National Guard. 


PRoGRAM OF Basic TRAINING FOR THE ARMY NATIONAL GUARD 


Recommended Unanimously by Adjutants General and other General Officers of 
the Army National Guard, at a Special Meeting in Washington, D. C., on 
January 23, 1957 


1. That all men age 1814 to 25 years now in (as members before April 1, 
1957) be permitted to take 6 months’ active duty for training on a voluntary 
basis, provided they have not already had active duty for training. (This is in 
effect now. ) 

2. All men age 18% to 25 years who are enlisted on or after April 1, 1957, be 
required to take 6 months’ active duty for training as a mandatory condition to 
their enlistment. 

8. All men age 17 to 1814 years who are enlisted on or after April 1, 1957, 
be required to take 11 weeks of active duty for training as a mandatory condi- 
tion to their enlistment. These men may volunteer for 6 months’ active-duty 
training. 

4. All men age 17 to 18% years now in (as members before April 1, 1957), 
be permitted to choose either 11 weeks’ active-duty training or 6 months’ active- 
duty training, on a voluntary basis. 

5. That there would be no ratio imposed upon the component to the number 


.of men to participate in either the 11-week program or the 6-month program. 


Fact SHEET No. 1 


1. Practice in the Pentagon to degrade the accomplishments of the National 
Guard and the deemphasizing of matters and considerations which have hereto- 
fore always been emphasized, namely, organization, strength, and equipment. 

2. The curtailment and possible elimination of the AA on-site program of 
which the Army National Guard is so justifiably proud and which has been so 
favorably mentioned in the press. 

3. Action of the Department of Defense by a budgetary direction affecting 
fiscal year 1957 which sought to limit the Army National Guard to an increase of 
only 1,000 in strength. 

4. The long-range programing of the Assistant Chief of Staff for Reserve com- 
ponents of the Department of the Army which seeks to limit the Army National 


‘ Guard, indefinitely, to 400,000 or less, while the Army Reserve, presumably, is 


increased to an equal or greater strength, notwithstanding the fact that the 
War Department of old and the Department of the Army have failed to develop 
a remotely successful Army Reserve program over a period of 36 years. 

5. Threatened reduction by the Secretary of Defense of the number of divisions 
in the Active Army and Reserve components. 

6. Proposed reorganization of the Army divisions is overdue, but there is no 
assurance that the number of Army National Guard units will not be reduced. 
7. The persistent and determined efforts of the Department of Defense through 
legisaltion and directives to retard the Army National Guard and simultaneously 
to foster and develop the Army Reserve, to the end that the Reserve forces will 
be completely amenable to the whim and caprices of the Department of Defense 
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control and will replace the Army National Guard which is in a position to pro- 
tect itself from centralized Federal direction. 

8. The continuous overruling of the recommendations of the National Guard 
Bureau by the Department of the Army secretariat on major proposals and policy 
matters, in sharp contrast to the relationship of the Air Force with the Air 
National Guard. 

9. Delaying tactics by the Bureau of the Budget and Department of Defense 
resulting in general suspension of nonarmory construction projects for 2 years. 

10. Disregard of recommendations of the National Guard Bureau with respect 
to appointments on the General Staff Committee on National Policy and on the 
Reserve Forces Policy Board. 

11. Filing of Army National Guard general officers’ spaces in the Reserves of 
the Army with Army Reserve candidates. 

12. Denial to the States to conduct basic training under the Utah plan, an eco- 
romical method which is also attractive to the prospective trainee. 

13. The matter of policy changes by the Arniy secretariat without prior refer- 
ence to General Staff Committee on the Army National Guard Policy. 

14. The matter of the 6-month training program for the Army National Guard 
being decided, solely on desirability of length of training period. Cost of pro- 
gram and its ability to attract recruits in necessary numbers being a minor con- 
sideration. 


Fact SnHeet No. 2 


1. In the past 15 months a total of 11,000 Army National Guard men completed 
basic training at Army training centers. Six thousand of these were men who 
volunteered for the 6 months’ training after joining the National Guard. They 
volunteered despite the fact that they already were in a draft-deferred status. 

2. Since the end of World War II, a total of 50,000 National Guard officers 
and enlisted men attended Army technical and service schools. The total num- 
ber of National Guard men presently enrolled in extension courses of these 
schools (home study) is 46,000. 

3. A breakdown of training ratings given Army National Guard units by train- 
ing inspectors assigned by the Army commanders during summer field-training 
periods’ is 10 percent superior, 30 percent excellent, and 31 percent very satis- 
factory, 22 percent satisfactory. Only 7 percent were rated unsatisfactory. 

4. Both the Army National Guard and the Air National Guard proved during 
Operation Minuteman in April 1955 a capability of rapid mobilization as an or- 
ganized, equipped, and well-trained force to handle local security and to assist 
in civil emergencies. 

5. Operation Minuteman further proved the ability of the National Guard to 
mobilize rapidly for employment to any area or to a training site. 

6. Recruiting: (@) Recruiting for the National Guard is a State responsibility. 
The National Guard is not dependent on the Army or the Air Force for any 
recruiting support, except limited supplies of material such as pamphlets, posters, 
radio and television. 

(b) All recruiting for National Guard units is done by the members of the 
unit under the direction of the unit commanders. 

7. Field training: (@) The percentage of National Guard men attending field 
training in 1956 was 95 percent of strength. 

(b) In an evaluation of field training it should be remembered that the Na- 
tional Guard plans, prepares, moves to training sites, mostly in its organic 
transportations, sometimes moving as much as 1,000 miles, conducts training and 
provides logistical support with the Army or Air Force providing railhead issue 
of gasoline and rations. 

8. Officer candidate schools: (a) To assure a supply of qualified junior officers, 
the National Guard Bureau has sponsored special officer candidate courses which 
ore conducted each summer by the Army at Fort Benning, Ga., and Fort Sin, 

kla. 

In addition, an increasing number of States are organizing their own OCS 
schools which are being conducted wholly within the States with instructor per- 
sonnel and other support being furnished by the States. 

These State schools use material prepared by appropriate Army schools and 
examination papers are graded by the faculty of Regular Army officer candidate 
schools. 


| 
| 
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These pregrams have proved to be highly successful and the graduates of such 
‘courses in all but an occasional instance are highly acceptable commissioned 
-officers. 

9: National Guard units are located in more than 2,600 communities in the 
States and Territories. These units are well organized at good strength levels 
and adequately equipped with modern weapons and vehicles. 

10. While a large percentage of enlisted men in the guard have not had active 


-duty basic training, the fact that 84 percent of Army National Guard officers and 


noncommissioned officers have served on active duty should be considered in siz- 
ing up the training capabilities of the Army National Guard. Even higher per- 
centages in this category prevail in the Air National Guard. Consideration should 
be given also to the guard’s successful school and OCS programs mentioned above. 

11. Lastly, it should be emphasized that the National Guard is a strong advocate 
of a practical period of active duty basic training and as anxious as any Defense 
‘official to increase the mobilzation readiness of all Reserve components. 

An analogy might be developed on the minimum period needed for a commission 
in the Army in the crucial World War II and Korean periods and current basic 
6 months’ training. 

During those critical periods, it was possibie for a man to be inducted, complete 
basic training (including the AGC testing), be selected and attend an OCS 
course, be commissioned as second lieutenant and often be assigned to a unit pre- 
paring for immediate combat service—all in 6 months. 

This indicates what has been done in 6 months and should be convincing proof 
that the people we need, basically trained, could be produced in a substantially 
shorter period. 


Fact SHEET No. 3 


1. Factors which enhance National Guard readiness : 

(a) The large percentage of its combat experienced officers. Eighty-four 
percent have served a period of active Federal service. 

(0) In an average year, approximately 8,000 of its officers and enlisted men 
attend service schools, and 47,000 are presently enrolled voluntarily in Army ex- 
tension courses. 

(c) Seventeen percent of its enlisted men had prior service in the Active 
Forces, and more than half of its enlisted strength has served in the guard for 
longer than 2 years. 

(d@) Its units are housed generally in satisfactory facilities, dispersed in 2,550 
locations, largely in small cities and towns. 

(e) Its units are self-sustaining, requiring little support from the Active Army, 
by reason of its effective logistical support provided by its professionally qualified 
full-time technicians. 

(f) Finally, the National Guard did not reach its present state of training and 
organization through participation of its members only 1 night a week and during 
the annual 15 days of field training. Officers and non-coms are required to do a 
great deal of out-of-armory work and study, in preparation for weekly training 
sessions. 

(9) Weekly drills are supplemented by weekend training. For staff officers 


-and their enlisted assistants, numerous staff training sessions are held, which 


culminate in large annual CPX’s conducted by the Zone of Interior armies. 

(h) President Eisenhower, recently stated his own views on the need to main- 
tain and to enhance the mobilization readiness of the National Guard. 

(i) “As Commander-in-Chief, I subscribe fully to the statutory declaration 
that now and in the future we must maintain and assure the strength and or- 
ganization of the National Guard as an integral part of the first line of defense 
of the nation, to the end that your organizations shall be ready to discharge their 
historic role at the very outset ‘of any national emergency.” 

(f) The reenlistment rate is 70 percent. 


Fact SHEET No. 4 


Message from the President of the United States, delivered by the Honorable 
Charles C. Finucane, Under Secretary of the Army, to the 78th General Conference 
of the National Guard Association of the United States, Spokane, Washington, on 
October 10, 1956 : 


——_—_—_—_——————— 
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“Please extend my warmest greetings and best wishes to my old friends and 
comrades-in-arms assembled for the 78th General Conference of the National 
Guard Association of the United States and read them this personal message. 

“Your splendid service in the wars of the Republic is recorded in history. I 
have keenest memories of the valor and devotion of National Guard Divisions and 
other units that fought under my command in Europe and Africa from Normandy. 
to the Elbe. 

“The dual status of the National Guard whereby it serves the States in time 
of peace and the Republic in time of national emergency, exemplifies that sound 
traditional relationship between the States and the Federal Government, unique 
with our governmental system. This historic concept should be ever strengthened, 
and never weakened. 

“As Commander-in-Chief, I subscribe fully to the statutory declaration that 
now and in the future we must maintain and assure the strength and organiza- 
tion of the National Guard as an integral part of the first line of defense of the 
Nation, to the end that your organizations shall be ready to discharge their his- 
toric role at the very outset of any national emergency.” 


STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
THE ADJUTANT GENERAL’S DEPARTMENT, 
Raleigh, January 31, 1957. 


Memorandum from: The adjutant general of North Carolina. 


To: Members of the North Carolina delegation in the Congress of the United 


States. 

The recent approval by the Secretary of Defense of the new training policy 
for the Army National Guard which requires all nonprior service men enlisting 
after April 1, 1957 to agree, as a condition of enlistment, to take 6 months’ ac- 
tive duty training, is a matter of the gravest concern to our National Guard. 

Following approval on August 9, 1955 of the Reserve Forces Act, the Depart- 
ment of the Army announced that it would set up only a 6 month training 
period, although section 262 (c) provides that “Each person so enlisted shall be 
required during such enlistment (1) to perform an initial period of active duty 
for training of not less than 3 months or more than 6 months * * *.” 

The National Guard, being most desirous of raising its level of training, urged 
the Department of the Army to set up a 8-month active duty training period 
which it considered adequate to well train a soldier in basic subjects, during 
the summer months, or to set up 2 training periods of 3 months, each during the 
summer, in order that the planned educational career of our young men might 
not be interrupted, and that military training in the National Guard or Army 
Reserve would be especially appealing for this reason. 

The Department of the Army has consistently refused to consider favorably 
any proposal for any active duty training period of less than 6 months, although 
repeated requests have been made by the Adjutants General Association and the 
National Guard Association of the United States. 

Experience in North Carolina clearly demonstrates two outstanding things 
which are worthy of the most serious consideration. First, young men between 
the ages of 17 and 18% years are desirous of discharging their military obliga- 
tion through enlistment in the National Guard. Second, these young men do not 
feel that they can obligate themselves for 6-month active duty training when 
‘(a) either they quit high school, or (6) they graduate from high school, or 
(c) they become 20 years of age, whichever event occurs first. 

For any young man who plans an educational career beyond high school gradu- 
ation, a 6-month training period would seriously interrupt his education and 
would mean that he would be delayed by at least 1 semester in beginning his 
higher education. 

In addition, we have encountered serious objection on the part of parents 
who have planned an educational career for their son or sons who do not desire 
it interrupted and who are also concerned about the possibility that 6 months’ ac- 
tive duty training might divert their son from his planned educational career. 

Brigadier General Abrams, addressing a conference of State adjutants general 
and National Guard division commanders at Headquarters, Continental Army 
Command, on January 22, 1957, with respect to the recent new policy herein- 
before referred to stated that the Department of the Army especially desired 
that the strength of the National Guard be maintained. 
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The President, in a special message to the 78th General Conference of the Na- 
tional Guard Association of the United States at Spokane, Wash., on October 
10, 1956, read. to the conference by the Under Secretary of the Army, said, and 
I quote: 

“As Commander in Chief, I subseribe fully to the statutory declaration that 
now and in the future we must maintain and assure the strength and organiza- 
tion of the National Guard as an integral part of the first line of defense of the 
Nation, to the end that your organization shall be ready to discharge their his- 
toric role at the very outset of any national emergency.” 

The National Guard has realized, especially since the end of World War II, 
that its level of training must be raised in order for it to be prepared for its 
time-honored role; consequently, it has encouraged and urged its men who are 
eligible to volunteer for the 6 months’ active-duty training. 

For various reasons, the number so volunteering has not been as large as de- 
sired. In North Carolina, however, our monthly input showed a substantial in- 
crease in January, when we sent 78, and present indications are that we will send 
between 65 and 70 during February. Our January input was more than twice 
as many as our input in any previous month. 

We are very glad to know that present members of the National Guard who 
have not had prior service and who were ineligible for 6 months’ active-duty 
training, and who are under 25 years of age, may now volunteer for this train- 
ing. We hope many of our National Guard men will do so, but some of them 
will be prevented from doing so for compelling reasons. 

It is the considered judgment of the Adjutant General’s Department and the 
officers of the North Carolina National Guard that the requirement for all en- 
listees without prior active-duty service who enlist on and after April 1, 1957, 
take 6 months’ active-duty training will make it impossible for the National 
Guard to maintain its acceptable minimum strength of 400,000. 

In opposing this new requirement, we feel that we should submit a program of 
basic training that will accomplish the desired objective and enable the Na- 
tional Guard to have men trained so that it is prepared for its emergency obliga- 
tion. 

The program which we now urge with all the force of which we are capable 
and which is based on our experience is as follows: 

1. All men age 1814 to 25 years who enlist on or after April 1, 1957, be 
required to take 6 months’ active-duty training as a mandatory condition to 
their enlistment. 

2. All men age 17 to 18% years who enlist on or after April 1, 1957, be 
required to take 11 weeks of active duty for training as a mandatory con- 
dition of their enlistment, and may volunteer for the 6 months’ active-duty 
training. 

3. All men age 17 to 18% years who may have enlisted before April 1, 
1957, be permitted to choose either 11 weeks’ or 6 months’ active-duty train- 
ing on a volunteer basis. 

4. That there be no ratio imposed upon the National Guard as to the num- 
ber of men to participate in either the 11 weeks’ program or the 6 months’ 
program. 

This is our program, and we are very definitely of the opinion that this pro- 
gram cannot become a reality without congressional action, as representatives 
of the Department of the Army have stated emphatically that the Department 
of the Army would not change the recently announced policy. The Department 
has not yet said when the 6 months’ active-duty training must begin after enlist- 
ment. 

In the present 6 months’ program, there are 4 nonproductive weeks—the first 
one for processing ; 2 weeks’ leave after the 8 weeks’ basic training; and the last 
week ; no training is scheduled on Saturday. 

When subject hours allotted to training not essential for a well-trained soldier 
in basic subjects are eliminated, the training period can be reduced to 11 weeks. 

The Air National Guard has found an 11 weeks’ course productive of very 
satisfactory results. Thousands of officers received commissions upon satisfac- 
tory completion of a 3 months’ course in officer candidate school. 

Why then should it require 6 months to produce a soldier trained in basic 
subjects? 

Upon completion of 11 weeks he may go to service schools for further training 
in his military occupational speciality, as many of them have been doing. 

We are definitely of the opinion that our program outlined above will receive 
the cooperation of parents, educators, parent-teachers associations, ministers 
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and religious groups, and the National Guard can easily maintain its required 
strength with trained men. 

On the other hand, we are confident that the new policy will not only meet with 
the continued opposition of parents, educators, parent-teacher associations, 
ministers and religious groups, but that the National Guard cannot maintain its 
minimum acceptable strength. 

I urge you to give the contents of this memorandum your most thoughtful con- 
sideration, and our National Guard would be most happy if you conclude that 
you can and will support legislation to make this program a reality. 

JOHN H. MANNING, 
Major General, the Adjutant General. 





STATE OF MAINE, 
OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
Augusta, January 30, 1957. 
Hon. MARGARET CHASE SMITH, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Deak SENATOR SMITH: I am taking the liberty of writing to you concerning 
the recent announcement by the Department of Defense that the National Guard, 
effective April 1, 1957, may no longer enlist from the manpower pool unless the 
enlistee is a prior-service man or, if between the ages of 17 and 184, agrees to 
take 6 months’ training with the Army. 

I am very much concerned that this mandatory 6 months participation for 
training will undoubtedly result in reducing the recruiting capabilities of the 
Maine National Guard, which is, as you know, completely dependent on volun- 
tary enlistments for the maintenance of its numerical strength. Any program 
which might terminate the continued accomplishment of a satisfactory strength 
posture must be closely examined. 

It is recognized that the problems of State and National defense are complex 
and ever changing. Certainly a program designed to increase the state of train- 
ing readiness of the National Guard is desired ; however, if the adopted program 
should jeopardize the numerical strength of the organization being trained, it 
would logically appear to create doubt as to the overall merit of the program 
proposed to effect the increased state of training. 

The National Guard of this State is, according to the reports of the First Army 
commander, at a very high state of training readiness. 

The mandatory 6-months program imposed on the National Guard by the De- 
partment of Defense appears incompatible with the National Guard organiza- 
tion. The implementation of this program would cause the individual either an 
interruption of high school, between the third and fourth years, a midterm entry 
in college, or his being placed in the position of seeking employment during the 
low point in the labor year. 

These factors are of prime importance to a State concerned with raising its 
educational level and, also, the retention of its youth by employment in industries 
within the State. This does not mean that the National Guard neither desire 
nor needs greater training. On the contrary, a basic training period at a Regu- 
lar Army establishment is desired for National Guard enlistees. 

I am informed that our Air National Guard enlistees perform a period of basic 
training with the Air Force for a period of 11 weeks. Their advanced training 
is accomplished in the Air Force Service Schools of the United States Air Force. 
A similar program could be considered for the Army National Guard. For the 
past 2 years, the Maine Air National Guard has been enlisting men from the non- 
prior service group, only if they agree to take the 11-week basic training course. 
The Air National Guard has found that this program is not only acceptable to the 
young men, but also that the training of this group in this manner has improved 
our Air Guard. 

I have read the resolution adopted by the several adjutants general concerning 
the enlistment ages and periods of active service. There is also a suggested 
means by which the quality of the National Guard may be even more increased 
by allowing 1814 to 25-year-old men to enlist for the 6-months program and be 
further deferred by Selective Service, so long as their service in the National 
Guard is satisfactory thereafter. 

The citizens of the State of Maine, and, most certainly State government, 
would be most appreciative of your becoming interested in this matter, to the end 
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that the program of enlistment and service as adopted by the adjutants general 
might become a reality. 
I would appreciate any comments you might have pertaining to this matter. 


Sincerely yours, , 
EpMUND S. MUSKIE, 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
Washington, D. C., February 1, 1957. 
Hon. EpMuND 8. MUSKIE, 
Governor of Maine, August, Maine. 


Deak GOVERNOR MUSKIE: Your letter of January 30, 1957, concerning the recent 
Department of Defense announcement which would require National Guard en- 
listees to receive 6 months of basic training, and urging in lieu my support of 
the plan recently adopted by the adjutants general, was received today and I 
hasten to reply. 

This latter plan, so I understand, would require among other things that after 
April 1, 1£57, as a condition for National Guard enlistment, men between the 
ages of 17 and 18% would complete 11 weeks of training and those between 
the ages of 18% and 26, 6 months of such training. 

I appreciate receiving your views in support of the proposal of the adjutants 
general as being more helpful in improving the readiness of the National Guard. 
It is my real hope that this matter will be resolved in a way which will serve the 
best interest of both our national defense and the National Guard. 

With respect to the last paragraph of page 2 of your letter. I believe my 
record on Reserve affairs speaks for itself both in the House and the Senate 
and refutes any inference that I have not become interested in this matter. My 
complete support has always been extended to measures which would strengthen 
the Reserves and enable them to be ready to perform the tasks they are always 
called upon to perform in every national emergency. 

In this present controversy I believe that the goals of both the Department 
of Defense and of the National Guard officials are the same—that is, to improve 
the state of combat readiness of our National Guard, which we know is vital 
to our national defense. 

There are the honest differences of opinion as to the means for achieving 
this aim. 

As has been so aptly observed by some in Maine, the real question is whether 
the new order about 6 months active duty for recruits will in fact strengthen or 
weaken the Nation’s total posture for defense. 

I have reached no firm conclusion as to the relative merits of the proposals 
of the Department of Defense, and the National Guard and I would hesitate to 
make a decision on this complex question until all parties have been heard. We 
ean be assured, however, that this matter will be carefully considered by both 
the House and Senate Committees on Armed Services. 

Mr. Brooks, chairman of the House Armed Services Subcommittee on Re- 
serve Affairs, has indicated that hearings will begin this month. Senator Russell 
has noted that the Senate Armed Services Committee plans to make a careful 
study of this matter after the completion of the committee’s joint hearings on the 
Middle East proposal. 

As you know, this matter has not been formally referred to the Congress and 
somewhat detailed and careful hearings will be required in order to consider 
the merits of the two proposals. From a procedural standpoint the executive 
branch could probably insist on its 6-months training proposals without any 
legislation since historically the military departments have possessed the au- 
thority to prescribe the standards for enlistments in the Reserve components. 

It is probable that new legislation will be required if the Army is required as 
a matter of law to recognize 11 weeks of basic training as sufficient for enlist- 
ment in the guard. 

I would also like to emphasize that consideration should be extended to the 
view of President Eisenhower, who as we know has had a lifelong experience 
in dealing with military matters. 

I note that you are in disagreement with President Eisenhower and oppose 
him on the position he has taken in this matter. On the same date of your 
letter, January 30, President Eisenhower announced his support for the 6-months 
training requirement for the National Guard. He stated that this is a day of 
terrible weapons which would involve a kind of warfare that places a premium 
ov skill and training and that the National Guard is never going to be the kind 
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of force we need until it gets recruits who have had at least 6 months of good 
basic training. 

I am taking the liberty of sending copies of your letter and my reply to Repre- 
sentative Brooks and Senator Russell, so that your views and position in this 
matter will be given the fullest consideration by the arms of Congress consider- 
ing this important matter. I am also scheduling this matter for consideration 
at the meeting of the Maine congressional delegation Monday, February 4. 

Sincerely yours, 
MARGARET CHASE SMITH, 
United States Senate. 


HOwvsE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C. January 29, 1957. 
Hon. Cart VINSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Armed Services, 
United States House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Deak Mr. CHAIRMAN: Secretary of Defense Wilson’s statement before your 
committee as reported in the press is a grievous injury to the men of the 31st 
Infantry (Dixie Division) who were called to active duty in the Korean war. 
Ten thousand five hundred National Guardsmen from Alabama and Mississippi, 
the great majority of whom enlisted before the Korean hostilities began, entered 
the Federal service with the division. I am told that this is the largest group of 
volunteter soldiers ever to enter the Federal service as a unit at any time in the 
history of the United States. 

Although the division as such did not see service in Korea, the great ma- 
jority of its officers and men were transferred to units that saw combat in Korea. 
Mr. Wilson’s comment is a particularly grevious insult to those who were killed 
in action after first entering the service with the 3lst Division or other National 
Guard units. 

I will appreciate your making this letter a part of the record of your current 
hearings. I hope the committee will not allow this careless comment by Secre- 
tary Wilson to go unanswered. 

Cordially, 
FRANK E. Smiru, Member of Congress. 


HEADQUARTERS 29TH DIVISION ARTILLERY, 
(MARYLAND PART) MARYLAND NATIONAL GUARD, 
Pikesville, Md., February 1, 1957. 
The Honorable J. GLENN BEALL, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


My Dear SENATOR BEALL: You have probably heard and seen something of the 
differences of opinion: that have emerged regarding the current directive by the 
Department of the Army to the National Guard of the several States and Terri- 
tories to accept new members, beginning April 1, only on condition that they 
serve 6 months on active training duty. I would like to tell you of our views 
here in the Maryland National Guard. 

The guard believes, and I think I fairly represent the opinion of a great num- 
ber of members in Maryland, that the 6-month active-duty training requirement, 
in the form proposed, will be destructive to the guard by hindering recruiting, 
and thus impair our national defense setup materially. We do very much re- 
spect the opinion of the professional soldiers that today’s conditions require a 
higher standard of training for the guard, and we are anxious to cooperate. 
Highly capable guard officers, representing us as official members of an Army 
General Staff advisory committee and as officers in our National Guard Asso- 
ciation, have proposed alternate means to achieve the desired objective, but 
have seemingly run against a blank wall on the matter. We therefore appeal 
to you to give us your help in what we honestly believe is a cause that will 
generally enhance rather than damage our national defense structure. 

The 6-month active-duty proposal has been tried by the Army Reserve and 
has failed miserably to meet expectations in numbers of men obtained. The im- 
position of the same thing on the National Guard will undoubtedly slow down 
recruiting tremendously, although we will do our best whatever happens. Our 
main proposition is that the guard consists of real military units in being, that 
most of the first 3-month training of men would be of tremendous value, but 
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that the last 3 months of training in the proposed 6-month program is not needed 
for our purposes. The basic training of a soldier is all contained in the first 3 
months, and the latter 3 months cover infantry specialties and infantry small-unit 
training. Incidentally, there is a wastage of 1 month, 4 weeks, as we see it; one 
at the start of orientation and equipping, and 3 weeks’ leave in the middle. 

All this may be neeessary for a recruit in the Reserves who, after the 6 months, 
settles back to being a name on a sheet of paper, or to attending 2-hour lectures 
or movies occasionally as his subsequent training activity, but it is not necessary 
for a National Guard man who returns to an active company, troop, or battery 
which can give him his unit and basic special training in the 48 weekly drills per 
year, with occasionally added weekends in the field, and a 15-day summer train- 
ing encampment. In fact, the last 3 of the 6 months as proposed of specialty and 
unit training so called, is all in the infantry and is “fluff’ so far as other 
branches, such as the artillery, are concerned. 

We honestly think that one summer of 11 or 12 weeks covering the truly basic 
subjects are enough to properly start a youngster for the guard, and would be a 
wonderful adjunct to the guard’s training. If the Pentagon insists on more, then 
we suggest that it be a second period of 3 months, or whatever is required, 
given in a subsequent summer. In brief, we advocate summer training “pack- 
ages” for this program and this is our second main proposal. 

The reason the 6-month program has failed to attract young men so far is the 
simple fact that it does not fit into any normal program of life for young people. 
It forces a young man to wait until he finishes or quits high school to take his 
active military training. This usually comes at a time at about age 20, when it 
conflicts with ideas of a job, college, or marriage. 

Summer training “packages” would let the young men do this active duty 
training primarily during summers of their high school years. Most parents are 
looking for something for these boys to do during the summer anyway, as I can 
testify from the applications we received for summer work in my business. In 
short, this program would swing with the human tide or cycle of life rather than 
directly against it. However, we would like to have the 6-month alternative period 
available by choice if a man wishes, or under certain special circumstances. 

Before World War II thousands of young men, 16 years and up, volunteered 
for summer training with the old CMTC (Citizens Military Training Corps). It 
was a favored occupation during high schoel summers. The value of this backlog 
of military training to our Army in World War II can never be fully estimated. 
Why not take a lesson from the past? 

We are sincerely trying to “keep the light on and the heat down” in discussing 
this subject. Believe it or not, we think we know something about the American 
volunteer—the guard has had to raise them locally now for some 200 years—and 
make our suggestions solely to keep our volunteer system working with the 
best results for the good of these United States. 

Your support of our stand will be sincerely appreciated. 

If I can be of any service or help to you further on this or any other matter, 
please call on me at any time. 

Very truly yours, 
Joun FP. Cooper, Jr., 
Brigadier General, Maryland National Guard, Commanding. 


P. S8.—My regular office is at 320 St. Paul Place, Baltimore, 2 Md. (the C. & P. 
Telephone Company of Maryland), LExington 9-9900, extension 761, and my resi- 


‘dence is at 325 Seminary Avenue, Lutherville, Md., VAlley 3-1446, in case you 


want to reach me at any time. 


House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., February 4, 1957. 
Hon. Cart VINSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Armed Services, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear MR. CHAIRMAN: At the request of Maj. Gen. Irving O. Schaefer, the adjut- 
ant general of the Colorado National Guard, I am enclosing herewith a copy of 
his recent communication to me in order that the membership of your committee 
may have his thinking on the 6 months’ basic training program. I shall appre- 
ciate it if his letter is made a part of the committee's hearings. 

Thanking you for this courtesy, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 


WAYNE N. ASPINALL, Member of Congress. 
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JANUARY 31, 1957. 
Hon. WAYNE N. ASPINALL, 


House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR WaYNE: I am writing in reference to the remark made by Secretary of” 
Defense Charles Wilson that during the Korean episode National Guard men 
were “draft dodgers.” 

For your information, in 1950 and 1951 60 percent of all the Colorado Army 
and Air National Guard units were called to active duty; the total aggregate of 
officers and men called was 2,242 Colorado Army and Air National Guard men. 
None of our Colorado units was sent to Korea, but a very high percentage of our 
personnel were sent there as replacements. Several of our draft dodgers met their 
deaths in Korea. 

In October 1950 I attended an adjutants general session in Washington, D. C., 
and we were addressed by Gen. Omar Bradley and John Lawton Collins. The 
adjutants general informed both of these general officers that we desired that they 
call all of the National Guard and not make it a piecemeal call. I distinctly re- 
member Gen. John Lawton Collins addressing us and stating that the Army did 
not need all of the National Guard and furthermore, some of the National Guard 
should be left in the United States as a continental Army Reserve. 

Mr. Wilson has also stated to the press that 84 percent of National Guard men 
were untrained. In making a hasty check of personnel figures of the Colorado 
National Guard, I find that 50 percent of the Army Guard has had some type of 
active duty and about 70 percent of our Air Guard has had some type of active 
duty. All our units are also subject to an annual armory inspection. These in- 
spections are not under control of the State but are inspections ordered by the 
Army commander. A Regular Army officer is assigned to make these inspections. 

Below are ratings of our annual armory inspections for 1955 and 1956, 
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It should be observed that there were more units concerned in 1956 than in 1955. 
This was due to the conversion of our State to Artillery. Ratings are given as 
follows: Superior, excellent, satisfactory, and unsatisfactory. It will be noted 
that, for 1956, 83 percent of our units received either excellent or superior, 17 per- 
cent received satisfactory, and there were no unsatisfactory ratings. 

If Mr. Wilson’s remarks are true, then there must be something wrong with 
Fifth Army in our annual ratings. Of course, my personal opinion is that Mr. 
Wilson is receiving some very bad information in the Pentagon. In a previous 
letter to you on January 15, I informed you that the adjutants general are op- 
posed to mandatory 6 months’ basic training and in this letter I stated that in 
1956 we recruited about 1,000 young men for the Army and Air National Guard 
and yet we were only able to get 30 of these men to volunteer for 6 months’ basic 
training. 

I should like to refer you to enclosure 1, which shows the number of National 
Guard recruits that have volunteered for 6 months basic training from August 
1955 to December 1956. In the entire National Guard we have only been able 
to get approximately 9,000 young men to the 6 months basic training program. 

Bear in mind, as I stated in my previous letter to you, in 1956 we recruited 
144,000 young men for the entire National Guard. 

I should like to now refer to enclosure 2, which shows the number of National 
Guard and Army Reserve recruits volunteering for 6 months basic training from 
July 1956 through December 1956—in other words, a 6-month period. 

It should be noted that in Colorado, we were able to get 7 to volunteer, the Army 
Reserve were able to obtain 133. However, in this same period of time, we re- 
cruited about 275 young men for the Colorado Army National Guard. It is very 
evident that even if we should get all of the Army Reserve input, we would still 
suffer a lossin strength. We are not opposed in the National Guard to basic train- 
ing and basic training that will be given in vacation period in June, July, and 
August. We in the guard are training to be realistic. We know what we can 
do and the Pentagon does not know. I personally feel that the Office of the Secre- 
tary of Defense and the Secretary of the Army are either bullheaded or trying 
to destroy the National Guard, 
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The point I am trying to make is that the 6 months basic training program is 
not attractive to young men or the parents of these men. If the Army Reserve 
were able to get a mass of recruits out of this program, then I would say we in 


-the guard are falling down, but the Reserve is not having any luck with their 


program. 

I should lige to refer you now to enclosure 3, which is a basic training program 
that we have recommended to the Secretary of the Army. This program was un- 
animously adopted by the adjutants general on Wednesday, January 23. In the 
program we are endorsing a mandatory 11-week basic training program for all 
our prospective recruits. 

If you will be so good as to inform the House Armed Services Committee of 
how I personally feel on the 6 months basic training program, I should be most 
appreciative to you. I believe hearings have been directed by Chairman Vinson 
to start on Monday, February 4. 

Sincerely, 
IrvinG O. SCHAEFER, 
Major General, Colorado National Guard, 
The Adjutant General. 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON PURLIC WORKS, 


February 8, 1957. 
House ARMED SERVICE COMMITTEE, 


Old House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


GENTLEMEN: Enclosed is a letter received from Maj. Gen. Irving O. Schaefer, 
The Adjutant General, State of Colorado. I would appreciate your incorporat- 
ing the enclosed letter, together with the enclosures, into the printed record of the 
hearings before Subcommittee No. 1 on the National Guard controversy, 

Thank you for your courtesy. 

Sincerely, 


JOHN A. CARROLL. 
(Norice.—Same letter as sent to Congressman Aspinall.) 


House OF REPRENSATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., February 18, 1957. 
Hon. Cart T. DuRHAM, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear COLLEAGUE: You will find enclosed a copy of a letter written to me by 
Lt. Col. Frank Townend, 109th Field Artillery Battalion of the 28th Division, 
Pennsylvania National Guard. 

I thought you should have this excellent officer’s opinion. 

Sincerely yours, 
DANIEL J. Fioop, M. C. 


JAMES, MCLEAN, SILVERBLATT & MINER 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa., February 2, 1957. 
Hon. DANIEL J. Fioop, M. C., 


House of Representatives, 
Old House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR Dan: It is my understanding that Congress intends on next Monday to 
begin hearings on the question of whether or not the present ruling of the Depart- 
ment of the Army that after the first of April all new recruits will be required 
to take 6 months’ active duty training, should be modified, canceled, or allowed 
to stand. 

It is my purpose in this letter to give you my considered opinion on this ques- 
tion. As you know, I have been a member of the National Guard since 1938. I 
first obtained my commission as an artilleryman in ROTC at Princeton in 1933 
and was a member of the Reserve while I attended law school. Since 1938 the 
109th Field Artillery, Pennsylvania National Guard has been inducted twice. 
In 1941 to 1945, I served in the 28th Infantry Division, being promoted from 


‘second lieutenant to major. I have commanded the 109th Field Artillery Bat- 


talion of the 28th Division as a lieutenant colonel since 1948, which command in- 
cluded the period of active duty during the Korean emergency from August 1950 
until July 1952. 

The 109th Field Artillery Battalion has an excellent armory in Wilkes-Barre. 
We started reorganizing after the Korean duty in July of 1953, and in 3 years 
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have been able to build the battalion up to a strength of about 300, which can 
be compared with a strength of 350 in the battalion in September of 1950, just 
before the train wreck which killed 33 of our men. 

I believe sincerely that the 6 months’ training program is a fine thing for the 
guard and for the individual who can afford the time to take such a course. 
There is no doubt that we would be happy if all our recruits could be so trained, 
because (1) we would be relieved of the necessity of teaching the more unin- 
teresting phases of basic training and be able to concentrate on unit problems 
which are not only more interesting, but more enjoyable, and (2) our new men 
would all be on one level of training rather than in a state where a good part of 
their basic training comes through imitation and example. To illustrate what 
I mean by the last statement, we used to, back in the thirties, spend quite a lot 
of time on tent pitching and the making of packs. In the battalion now we 
never teach these subjects; we take the new men up to the firing range with us 
at least 2 weekends in June or July and give them about one-half hour to get their 
tents pitched. We believe they learn much faster this way and, of course, the 
training comes in the best way from the experienced noncoms in the battalion. 

We believe that the 6-month program would be fine for the individual soldier 
who has the time, meaning: one who is not going to college, who does not have 
a profitable job, and who is not needed at home for personal reasons. We have, 
during the last 6 months, been preaching this to our men in the battalion, telling 
them that when they graduate from high school is the best time for them to take 
this training. Obviously this does not apply to the boy who wants to start 
college in September or to the boy who has to take care of his parents at home 
so that it is impractical for him to go away. 

We have found this program exceedingly difficult to sell. Up to this time, we 
have actually had 4 men from the battalion take this 6-month program and we 
have not more than 6 men whose applications are pending. Incidentally, the 
letters back from the men who are presently attending the course are most favor- 
able. For some reason, however, the young men do-net look on the 6-month 
program as any kind of a bargain and at least 9 out of 10 prefer to stay here 
in the guard with us and take all their training at home or during the 2 weeks 
at summer camp. 

As you can see, We are convinced that the proposed ruling of the Department 
of the Army will cut off almost entirely our supply of recruits. This battalion 
is 181 years old and has always filled its ranks with volunteers. Since 1945, 
we have had competition in our recruiting which did not exist before World 
War II. 

We have been able, however, to maintain this battalion in good operating 
condition, and our only purpose is to make sure that it will always be that way. 
I am not immediately worried about the April 1 deadline because, of course, 
the battalion could keep on satisfactorily for a period of a year or two with its 
supply of recruits cut off. The battalion, of course, cannot grow without re- 
cruits, and we are certainly opposed to anything which will hurt the battalion 
or prevent it from improving. 

There is one footnote that might be important. At present, we are under regu- 
lations which require that 1 out of every 5 recruits whom we enlist either be a 
veteran or agree to take the 6-month course. We are having some degree of dif- 
ficulty in sticking to that proportion, but believe it can be done and really have 
no objection to that ruling whatsoever. In my opinion, a continuation of that 
ruling might serve the purposes of the Department of the Army satisfactorily 
and at the same time, would permit us to obtain enough recruits to go on build- 
ing the battalion. 

Sincerely, 
FRANK TOWNEND. 


THE NATIONAL GUARD CONTROVERSY 


Statement by Maj. Gen. Julius Klein (retired), former commanding general, 
109th AAA Brigade, of the Illinois National Guard, consultant on national de- 
fense of the Republican members of the Armed Forces Subcommittee of the 
Senate Appropriations Committee, and a member of Gen. Douglas MacArthur's 
command in World War II 


Recent statements by Secretary of Defense Charles Wilson and answers to 
those statements by officers of the National Guard Association of the United 
States and others have created a confusion which calls for a complete study of 
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the National Guord question in order that the public can be properly informed 
on this important matter. 

The present controversy has raised serious questions as to the merit of the 
National Guard, the status of some of its members and the training which in- 
dividuals and units of the National Guard, its members, and to the national 
defense—to the detriment of our entire country in any event—unless the proper 
committee of Congress clarifies the suation through study. I am appearing 
here to present my views on the subject in the hope that my experience and 
service with the National Guard will aid the committee in its consideration of the 
matter. 

Your committee is undoubtedly fully conversant with the fundamental facts 
concerning the National Guard. However, it will aid me in the presentation 
of my views if you will permit me to preface my remarks with a brief résumé 
of certain pertinent basic facts. 

The National Guard is a constitutional force which operates under the laws 
of both United States and of the several states. Under Federal laws, it is 1 of 
the 3 components of the Army of the United States, of which the other 2 com- 
ponents are the Regular Army and the Organized Reserves. The Air National 
Guard has similar status in relation to the United States Air Force. Under State 
laws it is a militia which is available to its governor for use in State emergencies. 
In addition, the National Guard is subject to call, in whole or in part by the 
President of the United States in the event of a national emergency. The Ni- 
tional Guard thus occupies a dual status. 

Enlistees in the National Guard who are of draft age are exempted from the 
draft under existing laws provided they comply with the requirements for attend- 
ance at weekly drills and annual field training periods. Failure of an enlistee to 
comply with rigid attendance requirements nullifies his draft exemption and he 
becomes immediately available for draft. 

Normal training in the National Guard is based on Departments of the Army 
or the Air Force directives and is administered through weekly drills, fieid-train- 
ing periods and extracurricular schools and range periods. Extension or cor- 
respondence courses are open to qualified men as are resident courses at the 
military service schools. National Guard training is supervised by Regular 
instructors, commissioned and noncommissioned, detailed from the Army or the 
Air Force. All units are given field-training inspections during field-trainng 
periods and armory inspections during the armory training period by Regular 
personnel. 

With this brief statement of basic facts, I would now like to proceed with my 
views concerning the matters raised as the result of the controversy that has 
followed the remarks by Secretary Wilson. I agree with some of the points 
raised by the Secretary and I disagree with others; and likewise I have concur- 
ring and dissenting views in relation to the remarks made by National Guard 
men and others. 

I particularly disagree with the Secretary’s remark that the National Guard 
has been a draft-dodging business, although I am convinced that the Secretary 
did not desire to offend or insult the guard with those ill-chosen remarks. On 
the other hand, I am somewhat surprised that the old guardmen are so sensitive. 
Let’s forget personalities, pettiness and publicity, and consider what is best for 
our national defense. 

As I pointed out in my basic remarks, the National Guard functions under the 
laws of the United States. I believe the Congress was wise in providing a means 
for the National Guard to obtain manpower through the medium of draft ex- 
emption. I believe very strongly that with a draft in operation it would be 
extremely difficult for the National Guard to obtain members under a strictly 
volunteer system, without some provision or inducement, such as draft exemp- 
tion. This cannot be denied and that is what Secretary Wilson should have said. 

Before the draft was in operation the voluntary enlistment policy of the guard 
was successful and the ranks were normally filled to the organization limit. 
The majority of the members of the guard at that time fell within the age limits 
that are covered by the draft. To have removed from the guard the possibility 
of getting members from the large age group covered by the draft would have 
meant practical abolishment of the guard—a thing which the Congress must have 
foreseen when it made the provision for draft exemption for members of ‘the 
guard. While it is conceded that many young men would probably have joined the 
guard without the exemption privilege, even though they knew they would be 
drafted later, it would have been too much to hope that sufficient numbers would 
join to keep the National Guard in existence as a first line of military defense. 
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I have no question but that many young men do join the National Guara in the 
belief that they may escape some several years of active service. Therefore, 
both sides of the controversy must agree that some effective military training 
should result from this dubious concession. Enlistees in the guard are not inter- 
rogated as to whether or not they are joining merely for draft exemption and 
their acceptance or rejection for National Guard membership is not based on this 
factor. 

During the period in controversy, I received too many inquiries from friends, 
and friends of friends, asking if their boy would be exempt from the draft if 
he joined my National Guard unit; I answered “Yes” but added, “I won't take 
your boy”—-since he had no place in my unit. 

I am sure other guard commanders throughout the country gave similar an- 
swers. Regardless of an enlistee’s basic intention, I must say that he takes a gam- 
ble on the question of whether or not he will see active service. As has been 
pointed out, National Guard units are subject to call by the President for national 
emergencies and by the governor of their State for State emergencies. 

Membership in the National Guard does not guarantee that a man will not see 
active service, but it does give him an opportunity to serve with a unit of his 
own choice and with men whom he knows. 

Since Secretary Wilson’s remark about draft dodging was conclusive to his 
remark that National Guard enlistments were “sort of a scandal during the 
Korean war,”’I will confine my remarks to the same period in relating them to 
the statement I made above, namely, that a man took a serious gamble if he 
enlisted in the guard to avoid active service. 

Many National Guard units were ordered into active service during the Korean 
conflict and every National Guard unit could have been called had the necessity 
existed. By way of illustration, in my own State of Illinois 1 of the 2 in- 
fantry divisions was called for active Federal service, as was a number of the 
units of my old command, the 109th AAA Brigade—a brigade which it was my 
honor to organize and become its 1st commanding general. It was the envy of 
all the other units in my State that they, too, were not ordered to duty, but 
as is well known, the units themselves have no control over whether or not they 
will be called or left at home. 

It is important to note, however, that in the units which were called there 
were many men of draft age, as well as many who were exempt from draft be- 
cause of previous service in World War II, but the fact that men of draft age 
were ordered into active service disproves the Secretary’s statement that the 
National Guard was a vehicle for avoiding service. 

I think it is interesting to note, also, that a member of a guard unit, is not 
granted many of the privileges or deferments that are accorded men who enter 
service through the medium of the draft itself. I want to make the point, how- 
ever, that every man who joins a National Guard unit faces the liability of being 
ordered into service with his unit and that in time of dire emergency his liability 
for early service is far greater than that of a man who goes through the induction 
of draft process. Secretary Wilson’s remark in this instance must be completely 
discounted. 

The American public is used to the salty outbursts by Secretary Wilson. His 
remarks are accepted in that fashion, but history will accord Mr. Wilson one of 
the highest places as a man dedicated to duty and service to the Nation. We 
can ill afford to lose this man who is in the right place at the right time. 

I agree with Secretary Wilson that the efficiency of the National Guard, and 
hence its usefulness, would be increased if all enlistees in the guard could receive 
active-duty basic training, I know from my own many years experience as a 
commander in the National Guard that normal weekly drills and 2 2 weeks sum- 
mer field training period are not sufficient to make a well-trained soldier. Cer- 
tainly, with modern weapons and complicated items of equipment, the present 
training period is most inadequate for basic training and by all means for special- 
ists and those who must handle intricate items. 

I am confident every National Guard cominander would like to see a training 
system that will give him basically trained men and thus permit him to proceed 
with unit training, a thing most difficult at present. It has been suggested that 
such basic training be given by requiring all National Guard enlistees to spend 6 
months on active duty. I agree that 6 months’ training is needed and that it 
should be a minimum. However, I would like to suggest that if 6 months is accept- 
ed as the proper period, consideration be given to conducting this training in 2 
training periods of approximately 3 months each. The system I suggest would 
permit young men to take their training during the summer months and would 
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not interfere with their educational plans. Such a system would also preserve the 
citizen-soldier tradition of the National Guard and permit it to carry on with 
this fine old tradition when the time comes that the draft is no longer necessary. 

The contention has been raised by some spokesmen for the National Guard 
that the imposition of a regulation requiring all enlistees to have 6 months, or 
more, basic training through active duty, would lower enlistments and thus 
destroy the guard. I do not agree with this contention and look at it as an 
excuse for poor leadership rather than as a valid reason. Looking back over my 
own experiences in the National Guard, I know that units with good leadership 
rarely had difficulty keeping the ranks filled, while others where poor leadership 
existed, even though good conditions existed—good armory and training facilities, 
good neighbors, good outside support, etec—were normally deficient in unit 
strength. 

The National Guard has always been a splendid testing ground for leader- 
ship and developed it through the necessity of the leaders having to procure their 
men and then keep them sufficiently interested to remain. The Regular forces 
have not had such problems, but it would have been interesting for study to 
make comparisons along that line if equal recruiting conditions existed between 
the Regular forces and the National Guard. I think the National Guard could 
readily meet the challenge imposed by active duty training for enlistees and 
would prove the ability of the guard to meet all criticism, whether justifiable 
or not. 

There is also room for improvement in the brass ranks of the National Guard 
Association, a politically powerful and most useful protective organization help- 
ing the guardsmen. The old leaders should yield their places to the young 
commander of the guard, those who will have to carry on the responsibilities 
when called into active duty. New men and blood are needed in that leader- 
ship. 

As for the Defense Department, a top National Guard officer should be an 
assistant chief of staff with the rank of lieutenant general and have equal status 
with the other “deputies” of the various services. The National Guard Bureau 
is strictly an administrative body, and too far removed from the top echelon 
that “calls the shots”. 

The unfortunate result of the present controversy is that sight is being lost 
of the real issue. I know that the rank and file of the National Guard wants 
to be as efficient as possible and to be ready to serve our country when a need 
arises. Based on that knowledge—and I know it is true—there should not be 
two sides to the present controversy. There should be only one side—a meeting 
of all controversial groups for an agreement that serves the best interest of the 
United States. There should be no compromise on that requirement. 

It is not to the credit of the Department of Defense or to the National Guard 
that differences exist to the point that each resorts to name calling. Secretary 
Wilson showed unfamiliarity with the law under which the National Guard 
functions, and aroused rightful resentment by publicly damning the guard when 
he should have been using his energy for its protection and improvement. Like- 
wise, spokesmen for the National Guard have been equally indiscreet and harm- 
ful to the guard interests by using the remarks of the Secretary as a screen to 
cover apprehensions of their own leadership abilities. 

The President of the United States—our Commander in Chief, and a great 
soldier in his own right—has answered Secretary Wilson. The Secretary has 
also explained his remarks, so that chapter should be finished. There have 
been too many controversies between the Regular establishments and the Na- 
tional Guard, in which both sides can be charged with error, and it is high time 
that those controversies cease. 

This committee can perform a service of great benefit to both the Department 
of Defense and the National Guard by bringing the real issues to light and ex- 
amining them in relation to their benefit to our country. The aim, simply stated, 
is that of making the National Guard stronger and more efficient. This can be 
achieved through honest give and take, but it cannot be achieved through 
recriminations, through threats or through petty jealousies. The Regular serv- 
ices and the National Guard must operate as a team. This can be accomplished. 
With the existence of proper teamwork, the National Guard will be ready to 
provide some 27 divisions and numerous supporting units to aid the Regular 
services when an emergency requires their use. 

After all, combat readiness is the objective, whether for the National Guard 
or the Regular services, but combat readiness can be achieved only through 
time and hard work and not by paper battles such as the present. 
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I sincerely urge that your committee carry its study of the problem to the 
point that the proper goals will be reached. We must never forget the glorious 
history of our National Guard, the modern-day minuteman, who, like George 
Washington, are always first in time of peace and war, and our first line of de- 
fense. Some good has been rendered by both sides in gaining the public atten- 
tion of the importance of the National Guard. 

Thank God it is civilian authority that rules our Military Establishment. 
Congress can help to make it stronger and more effective. That is what we 
guardsmen want—what the Nation needs—and what the President and his 
Defense Secretary, I am sure, desire just as much as the strongest advocate and 
defender of the National Guard. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., February 19, 1957. 
Hon. CARL VINSON, 
Chairman, Armed Services Committee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: I quote below for the information of your committee 
telegram I have received from Brig. Gen. Hugh J. Cox: 

“Thank you for very nice letter re National Guard. We at National Guard 
in Bronx urge you to support 11-week training proposal of National Guard for 
our recruits. Hearing starts February 18, in Washington. 

“Hueu J. Cox, Brigadier General.” 


I will appreciate it if the brigadier general’s telegram can be made a part of 
the official record of the hearings on this legislation presently being conducted 
by your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES A. BUCKLEY, 
Member of Congress. 


FEBRUARY 1, 1957. 
Hon. Paut F. ScHENCK, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN SCHENCK: I know that you are familiar with the concerted 
attack that is being made on the National Guard of the United States by Secre- 
tary of Defense Wilson, his retiring assistant, Carter Burgess, and Hugh Milton, 
assistant secretary, Department of Army, as to the state of training of the 
guard and the attempts to force a 6-months training tour on each nonprior 
serviceman enlisting after April 1, 1957. 

A training period which is objectionable to parents, educators and church be- 
cause it takes these young men between 17 and 18% away from their parents 
during this critical period of a young man’s life. This is the period when 
parents’ responsibility is most needed. Does the Army feel they can assume this 
parental responsibility? 

Here are some results of inspections of units of the Ohio National Guard, all 
of which were made by officers of the Regular Army: 


Annual Inspector General’s Inspection 1955-56 : 


a ea nnmnneeal 2 
tc cehbis ede hacen betes le widths naiad ndeslissdinnenia wn siciiiiekiad iti hata ote alas 62 
I i le ne we 130 
Annual field training inspections, 1956: 
A ad RE ee TN  cpnctormetasasroveonctonmlte 10 
Nene Tenner ee ee er ee a ee 42 
Nee ee eee eee ee csumuvchiliuigoiun ecm pha arieniy saat 89 
Nee TTT ence ee eee i ee aD 


Unsatisfactory 

1 Training was rated satisfactory, but overall rating unsatisfactory, due to not meeting 
strength requirement. 

We have recently conducted a poll of newly enlisted men and only 20 percent 
are willing to take the six months’ training. This means that our recruiting 
efforts will drop by 80 percent and lead to gradual extinction of the National 
Guard. 
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The main reason given was that a 6 months’ period would in effect cancel out 
a year of their educational program, or would put too much of a load on their 
work program and that they could not afford it. 

The 6 months’ program consists of— 

. One week processing in. 

. Eight weeks’ basic individual training. 

. Bight weeks’ advanced individual training. 
. Two weeks’ leave. 

. Four weeks’ unit training. 

. One week’s processing out. 

We feel that, by limiting the non-prior-service man’s required basic training 
to 11 weeks and by increasing the number of drills held annually and increasing 
the number of weekend training periods, the same results can be secured as is 
contemplated by the 6 months’ compulsory training at a great saving to the 
Government and without inconveniencing the individual to the extent of requir- 
ing 6 months away from home. 

Please be assured that we are just as concerned as the Department of Defense 
and the Department of Army about the training of the National Guard, but we 
do feel that their method of obtaining desired state of training is unworkable 
whereas what we have proposed is workable and will not materially affect recruit- 
ing in the National Guard. 

I am enclosing herewith a copy of the resolution passed by the National Guard 
Association of the United States which represents the unanimous approval of 
the National Guard, and I solicit your help in securing its enactment. 

Most sincerely yours, 


Ook cob 


LEo M. KREBER, 
Major General, The Adjutant General. 


HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., February 4, 1957. 
Hon. OVERTON BROOKS, 
Brooks Subcommittee, 
Armed Services Committee. 


DEAR COLLEAGUE: I have just received a letter from the adjutant general of 
the State of Nevada relative to the controversy between the National Guard and 
the Department of Defense concerning its directive ordering all non-prior-service 
men who enlist in the National Guard to take 6 months’ active duty for training. 

Would you please extend me the courtesy of having Adjutant General May’s, 
a major general in the Nevada Air National Guard, letter inserted into your com- 
mittee hearings which begin today, February 4. 

I wish to state at this time that I heartily concur in the views and opinions 
as expressed by Major General May and also many other letters which I am 
receiving in support of the National Guard position. 

I certainly will appreciate getting these remarks in your committee hearings. 

Sincerely, 
WALTER S. Barina, 
Congressman for Nevada. 


STaTE OF NEVADA, 
THE ADJUTANT GENERAL’S OFFICE 
Carson City, January 29, 1957. 
Hon. WALTER S. BARING, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. BARING: In accordance with our telephone conversation of 22 Janu- 
ary, I submit to you the facts concerning the present controversy between the 
National Guard and the Department of Defense concerning its directive ordering 
all non-prior-service men who enlist in the National Guard to take 6 months’ 
active duty for training. 

The Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1955 authorized 6 months’ basic training, 
but in no way does this act demand it. Therefore, this directive of the Depart- 
ment of Defense is in no way covered by any law of the United States of America. 

The Reserve Forces Act of 1955 provided that all enlistees in the National 
Guard 17 to 18% years would be exempt from the draft, provided they partici- 
pated in 90 percent of drills and remained a member until 28 years of age. Those 
above 1814 would have an answer a draft call by the Selective Service. 
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This act further provided that those persons who enlisted in the Reserve 
would be required to take 3 to 6 months’ active duty for training, with a total 
overall Reserve obligation of 8 years. The Department of Defense set this active 
duty for training for these people at 6 months. 

We of the National Guard have no quarrel with a required period for active 
duty for training, but we do say the National Guard, more particularly the 
Nevada National Guard, cannot live with the required 6 months for training. 

This 6 months is not attractive to the youth of America, parents, churches, or 
educational leaders. This was proven by the Department of Defense who, after 
using the service of the recruiting people and spending millions of dollars. 
could only induce 40,000 men into the program over a 15-month period. 

We in Nevada who are charged with the training of these units would ap- 
preciate our new enlistees being given basic training and advance training if it 
were possible to induce them into the program. We have proven the 6-month 
program unacceptable. 

In order to boost the program, the State of Nevada made the 6 months 
mandatory for all new enlistees starting in October 1956. Since that date strength 
has shown a loss each month, proving that we cannot recruit enough men under 
this 6-month program to overcome our natural-attrition loss. 

The Reserve does not show this loss, they they had few to start with. Further, 
this program is unacceptable to us in Nevada for the reason that we must send 
our men to Fort Ord, Calif., which is an Infantry training center. 

The first 3 months of the program are satisfactory; but, as all our units are 
antiaircraft, they receive no advance training and are put to work washing 
dishes, and so forth, for the balance of the 6 months. 

To accomplish the advance training necessary, we have access to schools con- 
ducted by the Regular Armed Forces running from 2 weeks to 8 months’ duration. 
We have sent several hundred to these schools from Nevada to round out our 
units to have an effective and well-organized force. 

The Department of Defense maintains it is necessary to give an enlisted man 
6 months of basic training. From personal experience, I know hundreds of 
thousands were trained and put into combat in less than 3 months during World 
War II and Korea. Those who attended officers’ school and led these men in com- 
bat were only given 6 months of schooling. 

The Nevada National Guard has become a major economie factor in the State 
of Nevada. The present session of legislature is being asked to appropriate in 
excess of $400,000 for the support of the guard and construction of armories. 

The armory construction program would, when matched with Federal funds, 
exceed $1 million in the next 2 years. This program has already been threatened 
by the Department of Defense. They have made the statement that if we reduce 
our strength we certainly would not need as many armories. 

In addition to the armory program, we have in excess of 190 full-time em- 
ployees who care for and maintain in combat readiness the $10 million worth of 
equipment we have within the State. The salary and drill pay of these people 
will exceed $2 million in the next 2 years. In this program we have also been 
threatened with a reduction should our strength fall. 

The present strength of the Nevada National Guard is 1,400 men located in 
Carson City, Reno, Winnemucca, Elko, Ely, Fallon, Yerington, Hawthorne, Las 
Vegas, Boulder City, and Minden, every one of whom are ready and willing to 
defend this Nation and render service to our State. 

This has been done in World War II, Korea, and in many State emergencies. 
We have participated in the Operation Haylift, forest fires, air and ground rescue 
of persons, the two floods in Reno, and have given assistance to cities and coun- 
ties of Nevada in too many instances to name. 

I also call your attention to the fact that if it were not for the National Guard, 
the city of Reno could never have taken over and improved Hubbard Field, nor 
without our help can they complete these improvements and maintain the field in 
the future. 

All this has been threatened because we refuse to have shoved down our 
throats a program the Department of Defense has been unable to make work 
and one which we have proven will not work in the State of Nevada. 

These threats of reduction of dollar assistance, coupled with the inevitable 
reduction of strength under the mandatory 6-month program, will reduce the 
Nevada National Guard to an ineffective defense force as well as produce a tre- 
mendous adverse effect on our economy. 

I wish you to bear in mind that we of the National Guard are not opposed to 
mandatory period of active duty for training but we do desire a realistic ap- 
proach which we have proposed and is as follows: 
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(a) All persons 18% to 25 who are now members of the guard may volunteer 
for active duty for training for 6 months under the Army program. 

(b) Those persons 18% to 25 who after April 1, 1957, enlist in the guard will 
be required to take the 6-months’ active duty for training. 

(c) Those persons 17 to 1814 who enlist after April 1, 1957, will be required 
to take 11 weeks’ basic training and may volunteer for 6 months’ active duty. 

(d) Those persons 17 to 18144 who are now members may volunteer for the 11- 
week or 6-month program. 

(e) This program of 11 weeks to be given during the summer months so as not 
to interfere with schooling and job prospects. 

The Department of Defense maintains they do not have the facilities or offi- 
cers to conduct such training for the numbers we would supply during the sum- 
mer months. 

We came up with a counterproposal that we would conduct this training, sup- 
plying our own officers under their direction and directives as to training. This 
training we proposed to conduct at summer field-training sites, with several 
States joining in the training. The advance training would be given the men 
by sending them to one of the service schools I have already mentioned, 

The Department of Defense admits this proposed program would cost less 
taxpayers’ dollars, but has refused to back down on the @months and have is- 
sued this requirement. They also refuse to consider further our proposal. 

The threat of reduction of dollar assistance along with the reduction of the 
construction program, coupled with the shoving down our throats of a program 
of 6 months’ training, which the Department of Defense could not make work, 
only means to me a determined effort on their part to delegate the National 
Guard to a position below the Reserve forces. 

This, for the reason they can control the Reserve forces as to policy, promo- 
tions, and training. This threat of federalization is one we have been faced 
with for several years. 

The Armed Forces Committee of the House will start hearings on this matter 
on February 4. Governor Russell and the 1,400 members of the Nevada guard 
are 100 percent behind this proposed program. I fully realize that you are not 
a member of this committee, but we ask that you contact these members and 
make clear the position of the State of Nevada. 

I therefore respectfully request your support in defeating the mandatory 6- 
month training program for nonprior servicemen that has been established by 
the Secretary of Defense and Department of the Army and urge you to support 
a National Guard Act that would spell out the duties and control of the National 
Guard as a whole, such as the Army, Navy, Marine, and Air Force are presently 
operating under. 

I also ask your support for the recommendations of the National Guard As- 
sociation that will be made by General Walsh to the Armed Forces Committee 
on February 4. 

Now the Honorable Charles E. Wilson, Secretary of Defense, has stated that 
the National Guard has been used by young men to dodge the draft. 

In January 1951 when the 192d Fighter-Bomber Squadron, Nevada Air Na- 
tional Guard, received the call to active duty, the strength was approximately 
215 men. On March 1 of the same year the squadron was ordered on active 
duty with a total authorized strength of 385 men, which would automatically 
classify 170 men as draft dodgers. 

At the same time, the enlisted strength of the Army units of this State in- 
creased approximately 20 percent. To me, this is an odd way to dodge the 
draft. 

I am very interested in hearing from you as to the reaction of the members 
of the Armed Forces Committee on this matter. 

May I also ask that you send me copies of the record of these hearings. 

Sincerely, 
JAMES A. May, 
Major General, the Adjutant General. 


Mr. Brooxs. Thank you, very much. 

Now, if there is no objection, the subcommittee will go into executive 
session at this time. 

By the way, we have the chairman of the full committee, Mr. Vin- 
son, here with us. 

Mr. Vinson. Mr. Chairman—— 
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Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Vinson. Mr. Chairman, here is our colleague 

Mr. Jones. Could I have just about 3 or 5 minutes to speak before 
you close or not? 

Mr. Brooks. If there is no objection to it, instead of going into 
executive session, we will 

Mr. Van Zanovrt. Let’s go into executive session and hear our col- 
league from Missouri, there. 

Mr. Vinson. Mr. Chairman, why not hear our colleague before we 
go into executive session ? 

Mr. Putrern. That is right. I wanted to suggest that; before we go 
into executive session. 

Mr. Vinson. Let Mr. Jones proceed in open session. 

Mr. Brooks. All right, that would give you a better break. So we 
reopen the hearing to hear Congressman Jones of Missouri. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate that. I won’t detain you 
long. I just had 2 or 3 things that I thought should be brought to the 
attention of the committee in connection with this National Guard 
situation. 

I come here this morning because of the interest in the National 
Guard and the fact that I have been more or less intimately and closely 
associated with the National Guard since 1919. 

I am at the present time a member of the National Guard and for 
that reason my statement might be considered to be prejudiced. 

However, I think that one thing that we have lost sight of in his 
controversy, if we can call it that, is the fact that we have not taken 
full cognizance of the dual mission and the purpose for which the 
National Guard was set up. 

Now the National Guard, of course, serves in that dual capacity as a 
State military force, and as such, serves a very vital need in the various 
States. 

I am not going to say that the more training that a man has does 
not make him a better soldier. But I am saying that if we insist on this 
6 months’ training, I think it will have the effect of destroying the 
National Guard as it now exists and as it serves not only the State but 
also the Federal Government. 

The Congress of the United States from time to time has indicated 
its policy, and I think—I want to read this statement that was made in 
the Reserve Forces Act of 1952, when it says that— 








The Congress further declares in accordance with our traditional military policy 
as expressed in the National Defense Act of 1916, as amended, that it is essential 
that the strength and organization of the National Guard and the Air National 
Guard as an integral part of the first line of defense of the Nation be at all times 
maintained and assured. 

What I would like to impress upon the committee is this, that the 
National Guard as a State organization performs valuable services. 
At various times I have served with the National Guard when it was 
called out as a State force on flood duty, on tornado duty, and on strike 
duty. And at each of those times, it was necessary that we have that 
organization. 

I know also that the National Guard in many States has not been 
up to the standard that I would like to see it. 

I think that the same thing is true of the National Guard that is 
true of any organization, that the caliber of the officers that are in 
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charge of the National Guard units are directly responsible, and I 
think the units can be measured in their efficiency and their effective- 
ness by those officers. 

Now I do want to say this—and I don’t think it will be disputed 
and I think that many of you men will recognize that in the past— 
and I am not making that charge so much now as in the past, and I 
am citing instances of when I was a company commander. 

The Federal forces would usually send as instructors to the National 
Guard, officers who were less qualified to act as supervisors of training 
than the people who were engaged in the Regular military force. In 
other words, they used the National Guard to send some of their men. 

I recall on one occasion—and I was just a very young National 
Guard officer at that time. In fact, I was the youngest commanding 
officer in the State of Missouri. I had a Regular Army captain come 
down there to my armory and he was drunk, and I had to order him 
out of the armory there. He told me that he was going to get me 
out of the guard, but of course he didn’t. 

Now, that was just, I think, a good example of what the Federal 
forces or the Army was doing to the National Guard at that time. 
They felt that they had to accept it. But we got the obsolete, worn- 
out, reconditioned, and renovated clothing at that time. We got the 
obsolete equipment. And we were, of course, treated as a stepchild 
of the Reserve Forces. 

However, I know the charge has been made—and I think it is quite 
true—that many of our officers who went from the National Guard 
were weeded out. 

I think that that is a responsibility that the Department of De- 
fense—the Department of Army at that time—that it was partially 
their fault, because they were not interested in maintaining as good a 
unit as they could have had in many instances. 

I have no objection—I feel like it is a responsibility of the Depart- 
ment of Defense in carrying out the policy as enunciated by Con- 
gress to try to make the National Guard as good a force and as ef- 
fective a force as possible. 

I think that this 6 months’ training all at one time will have the 
effect of destroying the strength of the National Guard and therefore 
the effectiveness of the National Guard. 

No one would argue that any National Guard unit, a part-time 
civilian soldier outfit, would maintain the same type of training and 
have men ready to go into combat as we would expect the Regular 
Army to do. 

L wouldn’t argue that, and no one else would. I don’t think that 
was ever the intention of the guard. I don’t think it should be the 
intention of Congress, or anyone else, to keep the guard in that 
position. 

It is just like an athlete. You are going to have to put a man and 
condition him before he goes into the full game or the actual battle. 
He is going to do that. You are going to have that period of training. 
But it is not necessary—and I say this because I say I do have experi- 
ence in training people in military work, and I know it is not neces- 
sary to have a 6-month continuous program of training to bring these 
men up to the point where they can be within a very short time, a very 
few weeks, put in a position of where they can be an effective force. 
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Now this 6-month program that they have outlined here includes a 
lot of training which could be and should be—although in all cases it 
isn’t—being given in the armories where the work is being carried on. 

I also say that the Department of Defense, in my opinion, is not as- 
signing enough competent officers who are dedicated and who are 
ret ally interested in making the National Guard what it is. 

I think that we have—go over to the Pentagon. I go over there 
occasionally. We see, to me, thousands of officers over there, many of 
them high-ranking officers—lieutenant colonels and above—who ap- 
parently don’t have enough to keep them busy. 

I think that a lot of that personnel could be out in our various States 
working with our National Guard organizations and bringing them up 
to the point of where they can be the effective force that we want it 
to be. 

I also say that if we will give more attention and demand that the 
National Guard provide officers who are interested, and most of them 
are, to carry on a program of training, and if the officer shows the 
proper initiative and devotes the time to it, he can bring about an 
organization which with the armory training of 2 hours a week—and 
your noncommissioned officers would take more for their schools, and 
things like that, and for summer training camps and to bring in the 
first recruit and give him the 11 weeks’ training or the 3 months’ 
training, whichever we deem to be the best—that we can have a Na- 
tional Guard of which we can be proud, a National Guard on which 
the Nation can depend in time of need, and at the same time not de- 
stroy the effective force that each of these States needs. Because there 
is hardly a State that from time to time does not have an emergency 
in which they need to have a National Guard, a military force, to go in 
there and act. 

And I have always said, and I will insist, that the National Guard 
has the opportunity of providing the best trained military organiza- 
tion at the least amount of cost than you can possibly attain any ywhere. 
And the officers in the National Guard, and the enlisted men at the 
same time, are giving more of their time for the money received than 
any other branch of your Service. 

That concludes the statement I have. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, thank you very much, Congressman. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. For your fine statement. 

If there is no objection, we will—someone has asked me from the 
committee to find out your rank and put that in the record. 

Mr. Jones. Well, that doesn’t have much bearing. I went back in 
the National Guard a little over a year ago, and when I asked the 
adjutant general of our State that I wanted to go back in the guard 
and, actually, my own interest was to get a little closer to this Re- 
serve program—lI told him, “I will accept any commission that you 
have open, I don’t care what it is.” 

I am serving as a major and I have had an opportunity during last 
year to attend many sessions of the National Guard here in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, have been out there and have conducted classes and 
have visited the various unit organizations there, and I have attended 
camp back with our Missouri National Guard at Camp Griffin, Minn., 
last summer, and I feel like I am fairly close to it. 
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I think I know something of the picture. I think I know something 
of the mission. I think I know something of the problems. I know 
from time to time I have made some suggestions that have been help- 
ful, and I think have been beneficial. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, we certainly thank you. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ducanper. Mr, Chairman, I have several other statements to 
insert in the record and request permission to do so at this time. 

Mr. Brooks. If there is no objection let the statements be filed at 
this point in the record. 

(The statements referred to are as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF JAMES W. HArey, ASSISTANT NATIONAL SERVICE-LEGISLATIVE 
Drrecror, AMVETS 


AMVETS appreciate this opportunity to present our views on certain aspects 
of the Reserve program and, in particular, in relation to the 6-month training 
program of the National Guard. 

The present, troubled world situation makes it not only necessary but manda- 
tory for this country to maintain our military strength not only for our own 
protection, but also, to inspire the confidence of our allies and the entire free 
world. This is a solemn obligation and one that merits the serious consideration 
of Congress and Government officials charged with the responsibility of our mili- 
tary preparation. This subcommittee takes cognizance of one vast area of our 
military strength—the Reserve forces. 

Our military leaders are in general agreement that the present strength of 
our forces on active duty is adequate under the present circumstances. But the 
question then arises, “if conditions changed and an emergency arose, would we 
be in the same relative position?” Do we have Reserves sufficiently and ade- 
quately trained to provide a strong and formidable force in time of an emergency? 

No one will disagree that a strong Ready Reserve is vitally essential to the 
security of this country. During the past 2 years, much has been done to develop 
a strong Reserve. The Reserve Forces Act of 1955 was the first step in the estab- 
lishment of a system to create and develop an ever-growing, Ready Reserve. 
Other steps have been taken since that time to implement this program. The 
most recent action in the movement to strengthen our Reserve forces has been the 
order that all enlistees in the National Guard be compelled to take 6 months 
active-duty training. The National Guard is an integral part of our defense 
structure, and, as such, its training should be of a nature that would prepare its 
members to assume major responsibilities in time of war or emergency. 

AMVETS is in accord with the action taken that would make 6 months of 
active duty training mandatory for all persons entering the National Guard. 
Our national leaders at a recent meeting expressed some apprehension that even 
6 months’ training may not be adequate time to train men for combat in the 
Ready Reserve. However, notwithstanding the concern of our members for a 
longer training period, it has been demonstrated that, although a longer period 
than 6 months training might be more desirable, 6 months active service would 
provide a corps of men well schooled and trained in the skills of modern warfare 
and, therefore, we place our trust in our military leaders with respect to the 
length of training. 

The present system of giving young men entering the guard 2 weeks of active- 
duty training annually and returning them to civilian life with only the obliga- 
tion of weekly drills does not, in our opinion, make for a hard core of trained 
fighting men. This opinion is shared by all of our military leaders who have 
stated that a longer period of training is needed to develop the type of strength 
we want in our Reserve program. 

Even as far as the individual recruit is concerned, it appears somewhat unfair 
to him to train him for such a brief period and then let him become a part of 
what is to be a Ready Reserve. Such a limited period of training could not 
possibly instill in a young man any feeling of self-confidence if called to active 
duty in an emergency. 

In contrast, a 6-month period of training, while certainly not a long period, 
would give a recruit the advantage of some practical experience in the military. 
He would have the opportunity to undergo those aspects of training which are 
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essential for a soldier—basic combat training, individual instruction in some 
special skill and training as part of a unit. It is this type of traning that makes 
for a strong and ready Reserve capable of being mobilized at a moment’s notice. 

We believe that 6 months is a minimum period, during which time a young 
recruit could be oriented and indoctrinated in the fundamentals of warfare. 
This is especialy true today, when new technological developments require more 
detailed and specialized training for a young soldier. In addition, 6 months’ 
training would give to him more confidence in himself and a greater familiarity 
with his responsibilities. The primary benefit of this 6-month training program 
would be the assurance the American people would have in knowing that our 
Reserve Forces are composed of well-trained men, ready for any emergency or 
outbreak of hostilities. 

We are confident that Congress will adopt a sound and logical approach to this 
» reserve problem—one that will assure the security of this country in time of an 
emergency. 


FEBRUARY 26, 1957. 
The Honorable JAMES P. S. DEVEREUX, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR GENERAL DEVEREUX: You have very kindly consented to my request to 
make known my beliefs on the present controversy between the Department of 
the Army and the National Guard of the United States. 

I think it only right to give you some of my background so that my impressions 
may be properly evaluated. I graduated from the United States Military 
Academy in 1948 and have attended the basic materiel officers course at Fort 
Riley, Kans., the basic artillery course at Fort Bliss, Tex. and Fort Sill, Okla., 
and the artillery advanced course at Fort Sill, Okla. I have served with school 
troops at the artillery school and have also taught in the gunnery department of 
the artillery school. 

My other service in the active Regular Army consisted of 16 months’ combat 
experience in Korea with the lst Cavalry Division. Since November of 1953, I 
have been out of the Regular Army and have confined my interest to the Maryland 
National Guard. Up until September of 1956, my service was with the 224th 
Field Artillery Battalion and has subsequently been with the 684th AAA Bat- 
talion as operations and training officer. I feel, therefore, that I have seen both 
sides of the picture concerning the present controversy and feel somewhat quali- 
fied to make my thoughts known about this problem. 

When in the Regular Army, one of the impressions which is received concern- 
ing the National Guard is that it lacks training, that it is a “Non-G. I.” outfit, 
and that it is ill prepared for combat. I must say that this impression which one 
receives in the Regular Army is gained mostly from hearsay. It is by word-of- 
mouth and in 99 cases out of a 100, these impressions could not be backed up. 

As a result of the impression in the Regular Army, I was most concerned when 
joining the National Guard. However, I was at once surprised, then pleased 
and delighted at the professional ability of the officers and senior N. C. O.’s in 
the National Guard, their interests and their long hours of hard work put into 
their avocation. The interest to get ahead in the scholastic endeavors of assimilat- 
ing the military profession was impressive to me, since most of the officers were 
actively taking correspondence courses. Most officers in the Regular Army 
would never think of a correspondence course to better themselves but would 
wait for the schooling to come to them. I was particularly impressed with the 
esprit de corps of the units of the National Guard, that spirit which has un- 
doubtedly been kept alive by the history of unit accomplishments throughout war 
and peacetime, amassed by the National Guard. The feeling of belonging and 
pride in the unit was ever present, something which has been lacking a great deal 
in our Regular Army units. Indeed, the Regular Army may well take a lesson 
from the National Guard in this respect. 

As you know, it is common knowledge that officially there are 48 drill periods 
of two hours a week, and 2 weeks summer encampment which the National Guard 
must put in as its part of the yearly training. This tells only a part of the story 
since there are two full week-ends when the troops of the Maryland National 
Guard generally fall out for drill, and in addition, there are two week-ends in 
which the officers of the staff convene to gain knowledge of their subject. Two 
hours each drill night is only approximately half the time spent by the enlisted 
men, and possibly only one-third of the time spent by the officers. Using myself 
as an example—at the present time I am averaging 16 hours a week in my Nation- 
al Guard job. 
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CONARC and ATP charges the National Guard with training its troops up to 
but not including advanced unit training. In most cases, guard units have gone 
beyond this directive because of the realization of its mission in the event of 
mobilization, that is to say, one of combat. In other words, the guard has volun- 
tarily gone beyond that which the Army has asked of us, in order to provide a 
more suitable fighting unit for D-day. 

One of the deciding points on whether the National Guard is indeed trained, 
was based on the CONARC basic test given last summer. These tests in them- 
selves were not to be construed as comparative tests between the National Guard 
and the Regular Army, as we were told, although they were used indeed, during 
this present controversy. These tests were poorly designed and did not prove 
how well trained the individual soldier was in his basic arm. ‘To give you an 
example: The 29th Division Artillery did rather poorly on these tests which 
among other things included infantry squad tactics—a subject with which an 
artilleryman is not basically concerned. In other words, the 29th Division Artil- 
lery, as a whole, had to be considered unsatisfactory from the standpoint that the 
CONARC test showed the basic trainees to lack basic qualifications of the indi- 
vidual soldier. However, last year, this same 29th Division Artillery moved 
anywhere from 125 to 350 miles away to its camp, combat loaded, and moved di- 
rectly to the field under blackout conditions, occupied firing positions, and under 
eover of darkness fired and accurately destroyed targets on the firing range. 
After a year’s layoff from actual firing, I think this most exemplary of the type 
oftraining which these units receive. I have seen many Regular Army outfits 
which could not do this same feat. 

It does not stand to reason that the National Guard is not properly trained, 
if the reports of the Regular Army inspectors have any merit to them at all. 
During Federal training in the summer of 1956, records indicate that 10 percent 
were given “Superior,” 30 percent “Excellent,” 31 percent “Very Satisfactory,” 
22 percent “Satisfactory” and only 7 percent “Unsatisfactory.” Are these indi- 
cations of our training to be considered inadequate? 

There is no doubt about our desire that all possible training be given all of 
our men. We desire men to participate in and have as much training as can 
possibly be given ; however, we cannot allow our strength to decrease to the point 
where we have only a few trained men but no bodies to back them up. 

In the 684th AAA Battalion, we are in the present stages of recruiting from 
seratch to form a battalion to protect part of the perimeter of Baltimore. In 
recruiting, I have talked with many 18- and 19-year-old men, their fathers and 
mothers. They feel, at the present time, that the odds of being drafted are so 
high that the draft, in itself, does not worry them and that, for the most part, 
they would take their chances and not join any active units because of the high 
odds of not being drafted. 

It must be remembered that we are in competition with so many other fac- 
tors with which the mother, father and the boy is concerned. We are in com- 
petition with schools, churches, jobs, Regular Army, marriage, etc., and only 
if we provide an incentive, can we hope to attract young men into our service 
and to hold them there. If we provide a stumbling block of 6 months into 
these young men’s lives from which they are removed from these other com- 
petitive items, it is only natural that they would balk and take their chances 
with the high odds of draftability. 

We need bodies in the National Guard in order that they may be trained and 
keep the strength of the unit at a satisfactory level. The administration of 
our guard units is exactly the same as for a full-time regular unit. For this 
purpose, men are needed. Reduction of our guard strength down to small units 
because of the six-month program, would leave maximum strengths of 30 to 50 
men in company grade units. Although on an overall guard strength basis, 
these units multiplied would show a total strength of 200,000 to 300,000 men, the 
individual company grade units would be so weakened that they would be virtu- 
ally ineffective and unable to carry on adequate training, if for no other reason 
than the housekeeping which is required of those units. 

It was recently pointed out by a general in the California National Guard that 
his unit had retained the same strength, or had gone ahead in a strength, since 
he had instituted his 6-months’ active-duty program for all recruits. Without 
further comment on this fact, may I suggest that someone look at the record of 
the strength reports for those units since that period has been invoked? 

Because of all of the above, my suggestions would be as follows: 

1. Obviously, some training has fallen off due to our combat experienced men 
of World War II and Korea moving out of company grade units into higher 
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positions. Because of this, I suggest most strongly that the Utah plan be put 
into practical use, both from an officer’s and noncommissioned officer’s standpoint. 

2. I suggest most strongly that the 11-week course be instituted immediately. 
We want this training but we do not want the Reserve obligation reduced by 
more active service. We feel this 11-week course adequate since it has already 
been pointed out that during Korean and World War II, a man was processed, 
given basic training, sent to O. C. S. and commissioned in a basic arm, all within 
a period of 6 months. It does not sound reasonable then that a G. I. should need 
6 months for basic training. 

38. I subscribe to an additional 11 week course in the following year for spe- 
cialists, in order to further their training. These specialists whereof I speak, 
would be on the order of survey specialists, administration specialists, artillery 
mechanics, small arms technician, ete. The ordinary foot soldier and can- 
noneer do not need this additional training, which training can be carried on 
most adequately by the National Guard. 

4. General Taylor has commented against a second training course in a sub- 
sequent year from the standpoint that “review” would be necessary. May I say 
that this review is not necessary because the National Guard will be carrying 
on this review during the interim year? General Taylor also commented that 
there would be period of “physical conditioning necessary.” ‘This is, indeed, 
a small item as the members of the National Guard in their 2-weeks’ summer en- 
campment seem to fare very well in working hours from 5 a. m, to 10 and 11 p. m.,, 
and seem to do this with no undue strain. 

I appreciate the opportunity to review this present controversy and to give my 
suggestions. I honestly and sincerely believe that the Regular Army thoughts 
on the training of the National Guard have been abruptly decided upon, due to 
very inconclusive and inadequate tests, all of which were not designed for the 
purpose intended. I feel that the National Guard training can be improved but 
not at the expense of our strength. 

I hope most strongly that you will submit this report for what it is worth, 
to the Armed Forces Committee, so that it may be property entered upon the 
record as the view of a professional soldier who see both sides of the picture 
by having been in both the Regular Army and the National Guard. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Cart W. ScuMIDT, 
Major, Artillery, Maryland National Guard, 


HOovseE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., February 26, 1957. 
Hon. OVERTON BRooKs, 
Chairman, Subcommittee No. 1, 
House Committee on Armed Services, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN BrooKsS: I am enclosing, herewith, copies of letters and 
excerpts of letters from a number of prominent Maine citizens from different 
parts of my state which I should like to have entered into the record of the hear- 
ings of your subcommittee on the controversy between the Department of Defense 
and representatives of the National Guard over training requirements for guard 
members. 

Realizing the pressures of the hearings on you and your committee, I did not 
wish to impose on your time and patience by appearing in person before the 
committee. 

I hope that this material will be helpful to you and the other members of your 
committee at arriving at a decision on the future of the guard and our National 
defense effort. 

Sincerely, 
FRANK M. Corrin, Member of Congress. 


McLEAN, SouTHARD & HUNT, 
Augusta, Maine, February 6, 1957. 
Hon. FRANK M. CorFrIn, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR FRANK: * * * As you know, I have been a member of the Maine National 
Guard since it was reorganized in 1947. All of my wartime service was with a 
New York National Guard unit which also happened to be one of the first National 
Guard units to reach the combat zone during the Korean campaign. You will, 
therefore, readily understand my prejudice in favor of the National Guard. 
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The National Guard is anxious to have well trained men and well trained or- 
ganizations and while we are rather confident that our organizations are by far 
the most efficient of any in the Reserve component, we appreciate the value of the 
basic training which the active Army can give. In order to protect our efficiency, 
however, we must also recruit soldiers and we feel that under present circum- 
stances the requirement of 6 months active duty will prevent us from keeping 
our ranks full. Not only must the guardsman be interested in military matters to 
the point of devoting his spare time to training, he must now devote 6 consecutive 
months of full time for training. In effect, for most men of recruitable age this 
means 1 year, because he cannot do it during his summer vacation ; even in Maine 
a large proportion of the male youth attends post high school courses. The draft 
currently is not such a threat to boys that 6 months army duty plus a couple of 
hitches in the guard seems preferable to the risk of being drafted for a couple of 
years. If they do nothing, they are likely to be able to escape military service 
entirely. It is this situation, which existed during the Korean campaign as well, 
coupled with the fact that many guard units did serve in Korea that makes 
Secretary Wilson’s remarks so distasteful to many of us. 

Apparently the guard plans to take steps to present legislation which will re- 
sult in substitution for the required 6 months active duty by 11 weeks active 
duty, a course which will enable young men to fit their active duty and their 
basic training into their normal careers. It is only by such requirement that the 
guard can maintain its strength. If the guard cannot maintain its strength, its 
combat efficiency can be no better than that of the other Reserve components. 
I hope you will be able to consider the 11 weeks proposal favorably. 

Yours very truly, 
FRANK B. SourHarp, Jr. 





HEADQUARTERS 103D INFANTRY RCT, 
STEVENS AVENUE ARMORY, 
Portland, Maine, February 5, 1957. 
Hon. FRANK M. CorFIN, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DeEaR Mr. Corrin: * * * As the plans and training officer of the 103d Infantry 
Regimental Combat Team, Maine National Guard, I wish to state that since 
October 1, 1956, to date, we have been able to interest only sixty-two(62) enlistees 
out of a total of 228 to voluntarily enroll in the 6-month program and this was 
accomplished by a real hard selling effort. 

Slight if any improvement can be expected when the program becomes com- 
pulsory April 1 because 6 months appear to be neither attractive nor compatible 
to the eligible individual. 

It is believed by those of us that are close to the youth enlisting today that a 
3-month or 11-week active duty training program can be sold during the summer 
vacation time without seriously disrupting the present efficiency and training 
posture of our National Guard. 

During times of grave national emergency the 11- to 13-week basic training 
program is the accepted rule. It is believed that such training is today adequate 
and sufficient for the needs of the Reserve forces and should therefore be adopted 
by the Department of Defense. 

Sincrely yours, 
Rosert E. CLeaves, 
Major, Maine National Guard. 


SouTH PorTLAND, Maine, February 5, 1957. 
Hon. FRANK M. Corrin, 


DEAR Mk. Corrin: * * * Any intelligent thinking individual who has the wel- 
fare of the Nation at heart must certainly agree that it is desirable to reach as 
high a state of training as possible for all enlistees in the National Guard, and 
that a period of active duty, during which basic training can be conducted, is 
highly desirable. However, the insistence of the Department of Defense in requir- 
ing an arbitrary 6 months’ basic course of training for all guardsmen is at the best 
a shortsighted policy. During the past years, the Department of Defense has 
spent several millions of dollars in an attempt to sell the 6 months’ training period 
to the public, and so increase the Army Reserve. Available figures would indi- 
cate that this effort has not been anywhere near the successful operation that 
those in charge of the program so rosily anticipated. 
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In view of this failure to sell the program to the Army Reserve, it would seem 
futile to try the same program with the National Guard. Commonsense would 
dictate a thorough search of this program and an attempt to find the weak spot. 
Certainly at least one reason for its failure can be traced to the arbitrary insist- 
ence an unbroken 6 months’ training period. The average young man who might 
enlist in the Reserve of any component is normally in the late stages of high 
school, frequently a junior. This means that he has the summer vacation period 
between his third and fourth, or final high school year, which could conceivably 
be utilized for active duty in the Armed Forces. The average young man has only 
this period which he would voluntarily give to basic training. Upon graduation 
from high school, either he is ready for more education or he goes to work. In 
either case, he is not going to voluntarily take 6 months out of his life for military 
training. The Air Corps recognizes this obvious fact, and so requires only an 11- 
week period for basic training of the enlistees in the Air National Guard. Cer- 
tainly if 11 weeks of basic is sufficient for the Air National Guard with its highly 
technical requirements, it should also suffice to train basically the Army branch 
of the National Guard. 

Continued insistence by the Department of Defense in imposing a mandatory 
6 months of active duty on all enlistees, is bound to have a deterrent effect on 
the strength of the Army National Guard, as it already has upon the Army Re- 
serve. Both Congress and the President have continually advocated that the 
strength and organization of the National Guard as an integral part of the first 
line of defense of the Nation must be assured. 

Any policy which affects the strength of the National Guard must therefore 
be of grave concern to you as a Member of Congress, as well as to you as a citizen 
of the State of Maine. I am therefore taking the liberty of requesting your 
support in Congress to oppose the mandatory 6 months’ training program for all 
enlistees in the Army National Guard. 

Sincerely yours, 
GUILFORD B. SAWYER, 
Lieutenant Colonel, Artillery, Maine Army National Guard. 


LEWISTON-AUBURN BROADCASTING CoRP., 


Lewiston, Maine, February 13, 1957. 
Hon. FrRanK M. CorFIn, 


Member of Congress, Second District, Maine, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR FRANK: * * * Generally speaking I think the general staff would be 
smart to settle for 11 weeks’ basic training for National Guard enlistees and 
get going on it with the least possible delay * * *. 

It has always been hard to get National Guard recruits in quantity except 
under the impetus of some great emergency and in our present concept of the 
way a major modern war would start that is too late. Also the turnover in the 
National Guard is large, possibly 40 percent a year in our section of Maine. 

When the National Guard Association says it would be willing to try the en- 
listment challenge that demands a new recruit give 11 weeks of his first summer 
to basic training, it accepts a big hazard. Buta youth 17 to 18% years old could 
squeeze that training in during school vacation. Nor is it long enough at his 
age to damage his career opportunity. The 11-week clause in the enlistment 
contract would make recruiting difficult enough but the objective could be at- 
tained if hammered at hard enough. 

But who of us, preferring to retain the civil ties in peacetime, can take 6 
months away from our normal callings? That applies to the prospective re- 
cruit that they’ve got to sell on the advantages of joining the National Guard. 

The National Guard has proven its worth in two wars and otherwise. It 
seems to me in an era when the format for potential enemy attack envisions 
war starting almost without warning in many places all at once this form of 
defense organization becomes more important than it ever was before. The pri- 
mary consideration is to have it, as well up in strength as possible, well equipped 
and trained as possible * * * but to have it. 

If we try to push the National Guard too far, too fast, we may not have it 
when we need it. 

Sincerely, 


RALPH B. SKINNER. 
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STATE OF MAINE, 
OFFICE OF THE ADJUTANT GENERAL, 
Augusta, January 18, 1957. 
Representative FRANK M. CorFIN, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN CoFFIN : I am writing to advise you of a very serious situa- 
tion that comes up, so far as the National Guard is concerned, as result of the 
recent changes in the Reserve program affecting the mandatory training periods 
that must be performed by all reservists, including the guard. .I can assure you 
that the seriousness of this situation is being felt by all connected with the Army 
National Guard in Maine and elsewhere. 

I am referring to the new Department of Defense ruling making it mandatory 
for all young men enlisting in the National Guard to take 6 months’ training 
with the active Army. I hasten to indicate that the guard has no quarrel with 
the need of 6 months’ training as early as possible after the enlistment of a man 
in any Reserve component. We agree that that is a minimum of training that 
should be accomplished to make Reserve units really ready, at least to the extent 
that minimum training can make them. Our quarrel is that the Department of 
Defense should go along with our suggestion of splitting the 6 months into two 
3-month periods to be accomplished by all enlistees during the period of the 
regular 3-year enlistment. 

I certainly do not need to point out to you the fact that the 6 months’ man- 
datory program is in no way attractive to the youth of America or to his par- 
ents, church, or educational leaders. The Department of Defense has already 
proved this when, after spending millions of dollars to promote the 6 months’ 
plan, it could only induce some 40,000 young men into this program over a 15 
months’ period. The Department of the Army has continually turned down the 
proposed 3 months’ program, although the Congress in passing the Reserve 
Forces Act of 1955, specifically provided for active duty training periods of 3 to 
6 months. 

Coupled with the above directive from the Department of Defense, a recent 
directive from the Bureau of the Budget calls a halt on all construction of Na- 
tional Guard facilities. All of the details in connection with this construction 
halt we are not yet in a position to state; however, all adjutants general have 
been called to Washington for a meeting on next Wednesday, January 23, and 
after that we doubtless will have details of the construction halt, as well as some 
additional information on the new manpower policy, not yet made clear. It is 
my intention to call on you, if I can arrange an appointment, to discuss those 
details following our meeting on Wednesday, the 23d. 

As a result of the above very arbitrary ruling, one can only come up with proof 
of the feeling long suspected by members of the Army and Air National Guard; 
specifically, that the Department of Defense is making now a determined move 
to relegate the National Guard to a second-string position in the national defense 
team, if not to destroy it as a component. It is not believed, however, that the 
Congress, who has the full record of the guard and its contribution in every 
period of war that has confronted the Nation, plus the fact of its work in train- 
ing millions of young men in hometown units, many of them at the present time 
manning antiaircraft guns on a full-time basis in the aerial defense centers in key 
population communities, will allow any such rash move to become permanent 
with their approval. It is certainly hard to see any logic in a move that forces 
on the National Guard a program that has not achieved desired results for other 
Reserve components, unless there really is an ulterior motive behind the Depart- 
ment of Defense action. 

Again wish to state I hope to have more detailed facts on these problems after 
next Wednesday, and hope to be able to get a few moments during which to dis- 
cuss them with you, from the point of view of Maine National Guard men. 

Sincerely yours, 
GrEoRGE M. CARTER, 
Major General, The Adjutant General. 





HEADQUARTERS 103p INFANTRY RCT, 
STEVENS AVENUE ARMORY, 
Portland, Maine, February 1, 1957. 


Hon. FRANK M. COFFIN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. Corrtn: Recent events require me at this time to inform you of 
the thoughts of the officers and men of the 103d Infantry Regimental Combat 
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Team, Maine National Guard, particularly in reference to the compulsory 6 
monthys’ active duty requirement imposed by the Department of Defense effective 
April 1, 1957. 

Our strength at the present time is 2,593 officers and men and places us, I 
believe, first among comparable units within the continental United States. Our 
annual losses average 900.to 1000 men a year and our total enlistments to date 
have averaged ‘around 1,200 or so, thus insuring a small but steady net growth. 
The average enlistee is between the ages of 17 and 18%, in school, and has im- 
mediate plans for work or future schooling. 

Simce October 1, 1956, to date, 62 enlistees out of 228 have voluntarily en- 
rolled in the 6-month program, with 131 expected by June 30, 1957. In addition, 
26 officers and men are in various service schools. 

It is believed, based on a very careful study of the subject, that compulsory 6 
months’ active duty training will restrict our enlistments to about 500 a year, 
however, the factors contributing to our annual losses will continue unaffected. 
For our first 2 years under the program a net loss in strength of around 1,000 
can be expected in the combat team in Maine. 

Substitution of a provision whereby the 17 to 18% enlistee may attend an 11- 
week training program will accomplish the same end results and will not impair 
the efficiency of our units in the interim. 

The stand taken by the Department of Defense that a period of 6 months is 
required is not justified when reviewed or compared to the results obtained by 
our combat team in its annual 15-day accelerated field training period. Often 
I have heard the remark, “If we could have 3 months of this type of training we 
would be ready for any combat mission.” The contrast between a National 
Guard intensified wartime training program and the leisurely peacetime program 
of the active service is believed the difference in the training posture today of 
the National Guard and the Army Reserve. 

I sincerely and earnestly implore you to use your efforts to have the Depart- 
ment of Defense reverse its position and stand on the compulsory 6 months’ 
active duty training program in favor of adoption of 11 weeks. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ropert EB. JENSEN, 
Colonel, Infantry, Maine National Guard. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAvy, 
BUREAU OF NAVAL PERSONNEL, 
Washington 25, D. C., February 12, 1957. 
Hon. OvErRTON Brooks, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Reserve Forces, Armed Services Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Pursuant to our conversation at the close of the 
hearings on February 7, and as desired by you, I am writing this letter to touch 
upon, and clarify, points of particular mutual interest and on which you ex- 
pressed concern. 

For general clarification, and to bring the Navy’s position into optimum focus, 
may I review the definitions of Ready and Standby Reserve? 

The Ready Reserve, as you know, is defined by section 205 (a) in Public Law 
476 as amended “consists of those units or members of the Reserve components, 
or both, who are liable for active duty either in time of war, in time of national 
emergency declared by the Congress or proclaimed by the President, or when 
otherwise authorized by law.” 

The Standby Reserve, in accordance with section 206 (a) of the act “consists 
of those units or members of the Reserve component (other than members in the 
Retired Reserve), or both, who are liable for active duty only in time of war or 
national emergency declared by the Congress or when otherwise authorized by 
law.” 

Participation of the individual while in the Ready Reserve is very ably set 
forth in the law that you sponsored in section 208. 

Section 208 (a) is quoted: “Each person required to serve in a Reserve compo- 
nent pursuant to law, shall, upon becoming a member of a Reserve component, 
be placed in the Ready Reserve of his armed force for the remainder of his re- 
quired term of service unless eligible for transfer to the Standby Reserve under 
subsection (g) of this section.” 

This confirms specifically, Mr. Chairman, my statement that every enlistee, 
under Public Law 305, and section 261 of Public Law 476, (USN and USNR re- 
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spectively) as amended, is assigned a 6-year-ready obligation. He may participate 
in a drilling unit and thereby reduce his obligation, but until he does this, he 
must be given the 6-year-ready assignment. 

Subsection 208 (f) sets forth the drilling requirements of the Ready Reserve. 
This subsection provides that except for the National Guard components, each 
individual inducted, enlisted, or appointed in any armed force on or after August 
10, 1955, and during his statutory period in the Ready Reserve will be required to 
participate in not less than 48 scheduled drills or training periods, and not more 
than 17 days of active duty for training during each year, or annually not more 
than 30 days of active duty for training except as specifically provided by regu- 
lations prescribed by the Secretary of Defense. These regulations are stated in 
part: 

“Within the general policy that the number of drills and amount of annual 
training prescribed will be the minimum required to maintain the proficiency of 
the unit and the skill of the individual, the following exceptions are authorized 
for individuals subject to the training requirements of subsection 208 (f): 

“An individual who has performed not less than 2: years of active service and 
training may be placed in training category G (no training), when the Secretary 
of the military department concerned determines that because of the mobilization 
requirements of the service concerned, the degree of skill acquired by the indi- 
vidual, or the civilian occupation of the individual, no training requirement 
exists.” 

This regulation specifically includes those individuals inducted into the Navy by 
selective service and confirms the answer given by myself and Captain Jackson to 
General Devereaux’s inquiry on the subject. The complete set of regulations on 
the subject are appended for convenience. 

To clarify the matter of concern that the Navy's application of the act is in- 
consistent with that of the Army Reserve and the National Guard, I am listing 
each of the Army’s proposed programs which I have now received, in a side-by- 
side comparison with the Navy’s. 


ARMY NAVY 
Enlist 3, 4 or more years: Enlist USN 4 years: 
6 years’ obligated service 6 years’ obligated service 
4 years’ active duty or Ready 4 years’ active duty 
participation 2 years’ Ready Reserve * 
2 years’ Standby 
Enlist USAR 6 years (sec, 261): Enlist USNR 6 years: 
2 years’ active duty 2 years’ active duty 
2 years’ Ready 4 years’ Ready Reserve’ 
2 years’ Standby 
Induction 6 years: Induction, 6 years 
2 years’ active duty 2 years’ active duty 
2 years’ Ready 4 years’ Ready Reserve’ 
2 years’ Standby 


Enlist 17 to 18%4-year olds in ANG or| Not used 
Army Reserve (262): 
8 years 
6 months’ active duty training 
4% years’ Ready 
3 years’ Standby 


Enlist 18 to 25 year olds in ANG or| Not used 
Army Reserve (227) : 
6 years 
6 months’ active duty training 
514 years’ Ready 
Enlist 26 to 35 year olds Not used 
38 years 
6 months’ active duty training 
2% years’ Ready 


1 Ready obligation may be reduced 1 yearby participating in drilling units. 
86066—57—No. 22———-30 
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I believe, Mr. Chairman, that these indicate comparable and mutually con- 
sistent programs, and that after review, will serve to relieve apprehension. 

May I also comment on our critical skills program? This is not the normal 
use of the 6 months’ program, section 262. It is provided for individuals who 
are employed in critical industries. 

Under the provisions of the law and Executive Order 10650 these individuals 
are assigned to the Navy by the Director of Selective Service. They are given 
3 months’ basic training followed by 3 months’ training in a research or engineer- 
ing laboratory. 

They are then released to inactive duty and returned to their employment 
in critical industry where they are kept in surveillance by the Director of Selec- 
tive Service. 

Should he determine that they no longer are critical, they are placed in a 
drilling status for the remainder of their enlisted period of 8 years. 

May I also clarify the composition of our paid drilling units with a suitable 
breakdown: 


Active duty 6 months or more: 


SUS teil it er Se ae se ea oa ried id sadalusenbehnebebinieie 27, 300 
SILLS 20 Sibel epee Ss ged seks So a bi ioe asi ches ase bcneiedeb bsantnenaliia 24, 971 
nnnnCaOnNNNININOD 5 Ol Sie sarees lhe eetniceenss 41,131 
CNG ii 33. on ee he Sch access cp dbinitiendibeatan 21, 820 
Il sr ie oe oa a iti ened mn Saceiaalomeenibnis 28, 778 
NR ae baka asa aca oa chs stats Rad dininde shine el sdeosewiantds mrehzempanens 144, 000 


1 Entered prior to August 1955. No active duty obligation. All are in the higher pay 
grades. Largely they are technicians whose civilian pursuits parallel their Navy special- 
ties. CB’s for example; they successfully passed the same promotion examinations for 
their grades given to their Regular Navy contemporaries and under the same auspices. 
They can be deployed anywhere at any time without additional training. 

2 Awaiting date for their active-duty commitments. 

® All have active-duty commitments. 


Analysis of this breakdown indicates, Mr. Chairman, that 80 percent of our 
drill pay units are deployable, and can proceed to their D-day stations without 
additional training. 

To amplify my answer to a question on effect of the new Army programs 
on long-term enlistments, may I say that I have now seen the specifics of their 
program and will offer the comment that any modification which substantially 
increases age limits, or makes the discharge of ready obligation easier, cannot 
be predicted with any accuracy. 

It would appear obvious that it will not assist in long-term enlistment re- 
cruiting, and possibly could retard such programs. Its effect on Regular Navy 
recruiting may possibly be more pronounced than on Naval Reserve recruiting. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, may I emphasize that the Navy does not object 
to, or criticize the 6 months’ program. The time may come when we muy find 
it profitable to use it. The 2-year program suits our needs now, infinitely better. 
Since the Congress under your able leadership made it available to us, we wish 
to use it as long as we are able to do so and maintain our strength. 

Our self-imposed restriction to this source of Reserve recruiting does not 
lighten our burdens. A long 2 years of active duty away from home in the 
fleet, drilling requirements, and a longer ready obligation is not as easy to re- 
ecruit for as a short 6 months’ period of active duty with a shorter ready 
obligation. 

If, however, the loyalty and dedication of our Reserve unit commanders, who 
are responsible for filling their units, and the initiative and persevering dili- 
gence of our active-duty personnel, who support them, will produce a Ready Re- 
serve of professional connotation and reduce the cost of additional post-active- 
duty drilling, I believe we will merit the approbation of you and your distin- 
guished committee, and also that of our citizens, when thoroughly aware of our 
programs. 

I cannot close this letter, Mr. Chairman, without expressing my deep appre- 
ciation for the thoroughness, patience, and consideration vouchsafed the Navy 
in its presentation and testimony. It is at once an honor and a privilege for me 
to appear before you, and I feel deeply the responsibility for objectivity and 
clarity in speaking to the committee. 

With great respect, and high esteem, believe me, sir, I am, 

Sincerely, 
J. L. Hortoway, Jr., 
Vice Admiral, United States Navy, Chief of Naval Personnel. 


ws § 
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Marcu 5, 1956. 
DOD INST 1215.6. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE DIRECTIVE 


Subject: Uniform training categories and pay groups within the Reserve forces. 
References : 


(a) The Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952, as amended. 
(b) Department of Defense instruction No. 7220.4, subject: Budget and 


expense accounting transactions for Reserve personnel appropriations, 
dated October 7, 1954. 


(c) The Universal Military Training and Service Act, as amended. 


I, PURPOSE 


The purpose of this directive is to: 

1. Designate uniform training categories within the Ready Reserve and Standby 
Reserve of the Armed Forces, under section 214 of reference (a@), and to prescribe 
policies pertaining thereto. 

2. Establish for budgetary and pay purposes, uniform pay groups within the 
Ready Reserve. 

3. Provide uniform planning and budgetary policies and procedures relating 
to and authorizing tours of active duty for training with pay in excess of 15 
eonsecutive days for selected personnel of the several Reserve components of the 
military departments. 

II, CANCELLATION 


The following Department of Defense directives are superseded by this direc- 
tive and are hereby canceled. 

No. 1215.1: Uniform training pay groups within the Ready Reserve and Stand- 
by Reserve, dated July 13, 1951. 

No. 1215.2: Tours of active duty for training in excess of 15 consecutive days, 
dated July 18, 1951. 


No. 1215.6: Uniform training categories within the Ready and Standby Re- 
serve, dated January 19, 1953. 


No. 1215.8: Multiple Reserve training periods, dated May 2, 1955. 
III. APPLICABILITY 
This directive applies to all military departments in the administration of 


Reserve components. 
IV. TRAINING CATEGORIES 
A. Each member of the Ready Reserve not on active duty and each unit thereof 


shall be placed in an appropriate training category. 
B. The following training categories are designated : 





Annual active 
Training category Annual number of periods of inactive duty duty for 
training training 
Ai Ghiod. oS a RU ied AN. DST 15 days 
DS. otielibnc pel capheb wnvbpet tn cteutltebethh< ah OE sony - dhs gh ¥en tagtind scbbdstles <cbgate~ deh 15 days 
C Pekin sods MObGRA Akl aee aa egies bende 15 days 
es! _ =e 15 days 
E. 12 





a eth: RA 0 IS. Tae eR alt i tea 
ta is Ores cick awnare ena lens) dames canwee 30 days 
Sadia wen sie patentee stinionbcehiamcrbaiaatesiamaade Officers training programs...............---.--- 


C. The dividing of appropriate Reserve components into training categories 
designated above shall be as determined by the Secretary of the military depart- 
ment concerned. 

D. In accordance with applicable provisions of law, all units and members of 
the National Guard of the United States and the Air National Guard of the United 


States, except those who are members of the inactive National Guard, shall be 
in training category A. 





i 

i 
i 
iy 
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E. Additional training within any category, as may be deemed necessary by 
the Secretary of the military department concerned and not inconsistent with law, 
may be prescribed. 

F. Members of the Standby Reserve may be permitted to participate voluntarily 
in Reserve training. Members of the Standby Reserve so participating shall be 
placed in appropriate training categories but shall not be entitled to pay therefor 
except as authorized by section VII, paragraph D, of this directive. They may, 
however, be authorized transportation and subsistence and quarters, or allowances 
in lieu thereof, in the discretion of the Secretary of the military department 
concerned. 

Vv. UNIFORM PAY GROUPS 


A. For budgetary and pay purposes the following uniform pay groups within 
the Ready Reserve are established: 


|Annual num- 
ber of paid | Annual paid 
Pay group periods ofin-| active duty 





Annual num- 
ber of paid | Annual paid 
Pay group periods of in-| active duty 








active-duty for training active-duty | for training 
training training 
Bi BIOO. Bae 48 | 15 days. es 2Uk. iLL ae! 0 | 15 days. 
ee eee ae 24 | 15 days. Dn ehakieindhn dbo Sobk 0 | 30 days. 
a a eae 12 | 15 days. ere siete canine 0 | 3-6 months. 





B. The Secretary of the appropriate military department shall determine 
which of the above pay groups are to be established in the Reserve components 
of that department. 

C. Designation of pay groups does not preclude additional paid training where 
otherwise authorized. 

D. In order to conform to the accounting classifications prescribed in reference 
(b), paid active duty for training for school and special tours shall not be 
identified as separate pay groups, but may be in addition to the training provided 
by the established pay groups. 

E. Within appropriate pay groups, the Secretaries of the military departments 
may authorize multiple training periods, that is, more than one paid drill, train- 
ing assembly, or period of equivalent training or instruction to be conducted 
within 1 calendar day, provided each is of at least 4 hours’ duration. However, 
nu more than 2 such paid drills, training assemblies, or periods of equivalent 
training or instruction are authorized in any 1 calendar day. 


VI. TOURS OF ACTIVE DUTY FOR TRAINING IN EXCESS OF 15 CONSECUTIVE DAYS 


A. Training funds appropriated for tours of active duty for training in excess 
of 15 consecutive days with pay for selected personnel of the several Reserve 
components, as distinguished from other Reserve components training funds, 
shall be utilized to provide such annual active duty for training as may be 
deemed necessary for them to acquire or maintain essential proficiency in their 
military occupational specialties as follows: 

1. Tours of active duty for training as students as regular, associate, and 
refresher course of service schools, area schools, unit schools, officer candidate 
schools, and other installations which provide training applicable to the in- 
dividual’s assignment. 

2. Other justified tours of active duty for training, not to exceed 90 days (in- 
cluding travel time) in any 1 fiscal year for the following purposes : 

a. Staff and faculty for schools. 

b. Special field, fleet, and joint exercises. 

ec. Indoctrination training. 

d. Special tours of active duty for training in connection with projects relat- 
ing to the Reserve component programs, including support for operation of train- 
ing camps and training ships, when appropriate personnel in active military 
service are not available for the duties to be performed and if such duties are 
essential to the organization and training programs of the Reserve component 
and are beyond the services which the active military forces normally provide 
for the support of the Reserve component programs. 

3. Tours of active duty for training of 30 days, authorized by subsection 208 
(f), reference (a). 
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4. Tours of active duty for training of not more than 45 days for failure to 
perform Reserve training duty satisfactorily, as authorized in subsection 208 (f), 
reference (a). 

5. Tours of active duty for training of 3 to 6 months of basic training for 
individuals entering directly into the Reserve Forces under provisions of section 
262, reference (a), and paragraph (2), subsection 6 (c), reference (c). 

6. Tours of active duty for training of 6 months for graduates of officers’ 
training programs under provisions of paragraph (1), subsection 6 (d), ref- 
erence (¢). 

B. The military departments are authorized to include in the budget for the 
regular service, funds to provide tours of active duty for reservists for the pur- 
pose of meeting temporary personnel requirements which may or may not be 
directly incident to the furthering of the Reserve forces program. 


VII, BASIC REQUIREMENTS AND POLICY 


A. In order to insure that trained units and qualified individuals are available 
for active duty in time of war or national emergency as set forth in subsection 
201 (a) of reference (a), and to insure that annual funds appropriated for 
Reserve training purposes are adequate but not in excess of those necessary to 
meet mobilization requirements, the Secretaries of the appropriate military de- 
partments shall take the following action in accordance with the principles indi- 
cated : 

1. Establish criteria, dependent upon the particular needs of the service con- 
cerned, by which individuals subject to the mandatory participation requirement 
will be placed in the appropriate training category. Such criteria shall include 
consideration of the civilian employment of the individual and the accessability 
of Reserve drilling units to him. No individual shall be involuntarily placed in 
training category A, B, C, or E, unless there is an appropriate drilling unit with 
a vacancy therein within reasonable commuting distance as determined by the 
appropriate Secretary. 

2. Establish criteria, dependent upon the particular needs of the service con- 
cerned, by which all organized training units will be identified with an appropri- 
ate training category. Such criteria shall include, but not necessarily be limited 
to, the specialized nature of the training required, and the availability to the 
unit of proper training aids and equipment to perform the training mission 
assigned. 

B. In establishing the criteria called for in A above, the following considera- 
tions shall govern: 

1. Training prescribed should be the minimum number of drills and minimum 
periods of annual training required to maintain the proficiency of the unit or 
individual. 

2. Wherever practicable, multiple training periods will be utilized as a substi- 
tute for weekly paid drills. 

Cc. Those members of the Ready Reserve who are not subject to mandatory 
training participation requirements shall be encouraged to participate to the 
extent necessary to maintain their mobilization potential. 

D. Members of the Standby Reserve receiving pay for Reserve participation 
shall be removed from paid status at the earliest practicable date, but in no event 
later than: 

1. December 31, 1956 for those serving as instructors in Ready Reserve pro- 
grams. 

2. July 1, 1956 for all others. 

E. Annual manpower programs shall show the estimated numbers to undergo 
3 to 6 months of active duty for training in the following breakdown: 

1. Reservists under provisions of section 262, reference (a). 

2. National guardsmen under provisions of subsection 235 (d), reference (a). 

3. ROTC graduates under provisions of paragraph (1), subsection 6 (d), refer- 
ence (C). 

VIII, ACTION REQUIRED 


This directive is effective immediately. Copies of service directives implement- 
ing its provisions will be furnished the Director of Personnel Policy, Office of 
the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Manpower, Personnel, and Reserve), within 
90 days. 


REUBEN B. ROBERTSON, Jr., 
Deputy Secretary of Defense. 
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STATEMENT OF GRANVILLE S. RipLeEY, CHAIRMAN AMERICAN LEGION NATIONAL 
SECURITY TRAINING COMMITTEE 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the subcommittee: The National Security 
Training Committee of the American Legion is the group of this organization 
that has worked for many years upon the Universal Military Training proposals 
of the American Legion. It participated actively in the hearings, writing and 
passage of Public Law 51 in 1951. It likewise participated actively in the hear- 
ings and in the passage of the Reserve Forces Act of 1955. These two laws did 
not incorporate all of the objectives or ideas of the American Legion by any 
means, but this organization considered that each of these laws were moves in 
the right direction and so supported them. 

For almost 40 years the American Legion has steadfastly adhered to certain 
basic principles in regard to the strength of the Armed Forces. 

First, it has sought to make the training of the youth of military age com- 
pulsory and as nearly universal as possible. Second, it has sought to place as 
great reliance as possible upon a citizen army comprised of the Ready components 
of the Armed Forces and the Army and Air National Guards. 

I should like to comment briefly on these two basic principles and acquaint you 
with what we have done and what the American Legion believes should be done 
to meet America’s long-range manpower needs. 

As recently as our 1956 national convention held in Los Angeles, Calif., the 
American Legion emphatically restated its belief and support for a system of 
national security training that would require military training for every physi- 
cally and mentally qualified young American upon attainment of age 18 or upon 
graduation from high school. 

With your permission I would like to list the text of Resolution No. 288. 

“Whereas the American Legion from its inception has strongly urged that the 
greatest assurance of peace in the world is a United States firmly committed to 
peaceful existence with the rest of the world, but so powerful in its defense that 
none would dare invoke its wrath ; and, 

“Whereas we believe that the surest way to insure that strength is through 
the program of national security training for the youth of America which has been 
endorsed by the national convention of the American Legion, and has been adopted 
in part by the Congress ; and 

“Whereas with the support of the American Legion a national security train- 
ing program known as the Reserve Plan of 1955 or Public Law 305 has been en- 
acted, and steps looking to its implementation by the Defense Department on a 
limited basis have been taken; and 

“Whereas Public Law 305 places a limit of 250,000 men per year upon those 
to be trained and provides that these men must undergo such training only upon 
a voluntary basis; and 

“Whereas we believe that Class A Reserve has not been provided with the 
necessary money, manpower, and material to enable them to maintain instant 
combat proficiency ; and 

“Whereas the National Security Training Commission in Public Law 305 has 
been restricted to acting in an advisory capacity in regard to the national security 
training features of said law; Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, by the American Legion in national convention assembled in Los 
Angeles, Calif., September 3-6, 1956, That the American Legion continue to sup- 
port legislative amendments to Public Law 305 which will: 

1. Make national security training compulsory ; 

2. Lead toward universality of training; 

3. Bring about the speediest possible implementation of training and service in 
the Class A Reserve under Public Law 305; and 

4. Restore to the National Security Training Commission all of the functions 
and powers given it under Public Law 51 with sufficient money to enable it to 
exercise these powers and carry out these functions. 

5. A continuation of the draft until the above are accomplished.” 

We are faced today with a vital problem of recruitment and training for our 
Armed Forces. Certainly there is a wide variety of choice in the length of service. 
There is also a great selectivity in the career fields. Adequate competitive incen- 
tives have not been favorably considered. Selective Service or some other means 
of compulsion maintaining the authorized strengths of the active and Reserve 
forces is evident. For, as Assistant Army Secretary Milton has stated, “* * * 
Training and equipping men is essential ; but the basic ingredient, the man him- 
self must first be available.” 
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Last year and based upon the adoption of Resolution 347 at the 1956 national 
convention again this year, our membership will energetically support a program 
to educate and encourage enlistments in the National Guard and the armed 
services. 

Text of Resolution Number 347 follows: 


“PREAMBLE 


“During the years of the past and present generations of American citizens, their 
respective obligations and duties as subjects of the United States, citizens, patriots 
and servicemen have been and are matters of grave and serious public concern, 
and publicity setting forth a multiplicity of divergent concepts of responsibilities, 
individually and collectively. 

“Whereas basically it is the right, obligation and responsibility of each, every 
and all able-bodied citizens to protect the integrity of our country and preserve 
its Constitution by bearing arms and to serve the Government of the United 
States in any hour of peril, and protect the liberty, safety and weifare of himself, 
family and fireside ; and 

“Whereas, the Congress of the United States has heretofore, as part of its 
military program, enacted the Reserve Forces Act of 1955 (Public Law 305; 84th 
Cong.) to provide a comprehensive system of trained manpower for the Reserve 
forces, etc., to develop, provide and insure the effective accomplishment of their 
mobilization role and internal security missions in the event of a national emer- 
gency, or attack; and 

“Whereas, the American Legion has continuously and always advocated, en- 
dorsed and developed a nationwide program for the creation of an aggressive and 
extensive Reserve force to reinforce the military forces of the United States in 
order to fully and adequately render complete protection to our people in pursuit 
and enjoyment of the American way of life: now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the American Legion in convention assembled in Los Angeles, 
Calif., September 3-6, 1956, Forthwith provide and create an intensive educa- 
tion program having for its objects the promotion of the recruiting program of 
all young Americans to enlist in local reserve and National Guard units, under 
the provisions of the said Reserve Forces Act of 1955, and thereby assume their 
obligations, duties and responsibilities as citizens of our beloved country, and 
be proud to defend it and ever protect its citizenry and their right to enjoy all 
the privileges of citizenship ; and be it further 

“Resolved, That to accomplish the above objectives an extended program be 
prepared and executed of sharing the responsibilities of young Americans by 
and with their parents and the education of the youth of our land, with par- 
ticular emphasis on the importance of their duty and allegiance to our country 
and their respective right to all the privileges of citizenship and their obligation 
to protect them.” 

In all fairness we must observe that despite the concerted efforts of our own 
organization and those of many other civic, fraternal and veterans groups plus 
the armed services and the National Guard itself, the results left much to be 
desired. Of an assignment of 6,500 of the 6-month trainees authorized under the 
Reserve Forces Act, the National Guard was able to sign up only 3,615. 

In regard to the efforts made to make the voluntary 6 months training pro- 
gram successful the National Security Training Commission reported on Sep- 
tember 17, 1956, as follows: 

“The Commission noted that a vast promotion effort has been made to educate 
the public regarding the voluntary program. It said radio and television time, 
‘conservatively estimated’ at more than $8 million has been donated as a public 
service to promote the 6-month program. This includes the ‘saturation cam- 
paign’ conducted during Military Reserve Week last April when radio-TV stars 
urged all-out support for the program. 

“The report emphasized that the continuing and unprecedented effort made by 
the Armed Forces, individuals, private organizations, the radio-television indus- 
try, the motion picture industry, and the press, ‘* * * adds up to possibly the 
greatest effort of its type ever put forward in peacetime by the American peo- 
ple and the Government on behalf of any Armed Forces program.’ The Commis- 
sion said, ‘The public now knows that the 6-month program exists and that it 
has advantages for our young men. Still not enough young men are enlisting.’ 

“If enlistments of nonveterans into the 6-month program do not meet the 
needed goal, our trained Reserve will be composed almost entirely of men who 
have had two or more years of active service.” 
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Enlistments in the 6-month training program as of December 15, 1956, amounted 
to only 40,000 when the act itself permitted as many as 250,000 per year to so 
enlist, and the Defense Department had set a quota for the first year of 60,000. 
Thus we are forced to the conclusion that the objective sought by this program 
on a voluntary basis has not been wholly realized. 

In fairness to the importance of the Reserves to this Nation’s future security, 
We must recognize that the United States will need millions of trained men if 
war is forced upon us. Yet, today there still remain millions upon millions of 
our youth who have not had that first day of military training. 

The American Legion has for many years pleaded for a universal system of 
military training. Gradually, year by year, law by law, America has moved 
closer and closer to this concept, which strangely enough was advanced by our 
first President, George Washington. 

We urge that your committee give consideration to the recommendations set 
forth in Resolution No. 288 to the end that the United States may have benefit of 
a continuously revitalized, young Reserve upon which it can confidently depend. 





STATEMENT OF MAJ. GEN. Epwarp D. Srrors 


My name is Edward D. Sirois. I am a major general in the National Guard. 
My home is at Lawrence, Mass. I am in the insurance business in Boston, Mass., 
and serve as executive vice president of the Mutual Fire Insurance Association of 
New England. I have been continuously a member of the National Guard since 
June 19, 1916, when I enlisted in the National Guard unit in my home city. I 
commanded the 26th Infantry Division, Massachusetts National Guard, from 
September 1951 to December of last year (1956), and from 1946 to September 
1951 was the division artillery commander. I have been a member of the Army 
General Staff Committee on National Guard Policy since 1951, first as an alter- 
nate, then as a regular member. I was chairman of this Committee on Decem- 
ber 27, 1956, when the matter of compulsory active duty for training was before 
the Committee. My service on the Committee ceased as of January 15 of this 
year, about 4 weeks ago. 

I am here today because I was chairman of the Army National Guard General 
Staff Committee on Policy when the 6 months’ training program came before that 
Committee for consideration on December 27, 1956. The orders for that meeting 
stated that it was an emergency meeting. On convening it was learned that the 
purpose was to consider a new plan of active duty for training for the Reserve 
components of the Army. 

We felt then and we feel now that this plan was unduly hurried through, 
Certain it is that the National Guard was not allowed sufficient time for proper 
consideration of it. 

I think that it is appropriate to tell you very briefly what happened at that 
meeting insofar as it had a bearing on these proceedings. 

The 6 months’ training program in which the National Guard Bureau had 
nonconcurred was outlined. Mr. Hugh M. Milton II, Assistant Secretary of 
the Army, outlined an interim plan and Maj. Gen. Donald W. MacGowan, Chief, 
Army Division, National Guard Bureau, outlined the position of that agency 
and the reasons why it had nonconcurred in the Army plan. 

The National Guard members had no prior information on the plan and 
found themselves in a very unhappy position because this plan had already been 
submitted to the Chief of Staff and had been approved by him. We were in 
the position of either accepting what was already an accomplished fact or ques- 
tioning the judgment of the Chief of Staff, for whom the National Guard has 
the greatest of respect and admiration. 

However, there was nothing else for us to do under the circumstances. As 
a matter of fact, there seemed little sense to this meeting because the full com- 
mittee, composed of 7 active Army members, 7 Reserve members, and 7 National 
Guard members, was stacked in favor of the Army decision. How could the 
seven active Army members do other than vote for the plan already approved 
by the Chief of Staff, which is what they did, with full support from the United 
States Army Reserve members? The vote for the plan was 13 to 7 with only the 
National Guard panel voting disapproval. 

Despite the unfortunate situation in which we found ourselves, the National 
Guard members argued against the 6 month program for the 17- to 18%-year- 
olds and felt that we were in a very good position, because we thought we had 
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the full support of Mr. Milton and detected a note of indecision and uncertainty 
on the part of the Secretary of the Army when he stated in his suggested memo 
to the Secretary of Defense, and I quote: 

“5. In the interest of maintaining the highest quality of training, it is my 
sincere belief that we must adhere, for the present, to a straight 6 months’ pro- 
gram. However, constant review of manpower ceilings, budget limitations, and 
force structure may necessitate at a later date acceptance of a shorter active 
duty training period.” [Italic supplied.] 

The National Guard members then submitted a minority report advocating 11 
weeks for young men 17-18% and 6 months for those over 184% years of age, 
but subsequently the 6 months’ plan was ordered for all. 

Now actually, Mr. Chairman, there is very little important difference between 
the guard plan and the Army’s. We agree that there is no substitute for good 
basic training—we have traditionally supported this requirement. We want 
all the training we can get, and actually our training situation is not nearly as 
bad as some stories I have read picture it to be. 

As a division commander, I have been responsible for that training for the 
past 5 years and have been intimately involved in it. Statistics are boring, 
but I feel we can hardly avoid using some. 

Present strength of the National Guard nationwide is 404,000 officers and en- 
listed members. All are required to attend at least 48 drills and 15 days of field 
training each year. This is a minimum requirement, but this only tells a part 
of the story. 

Through a plan of multiple drills, which the guard sponsored for a long time 
and which the Army finally approved after several years of selling effort on 
the part of the Army National Guard General Staff Committee on Policy, we 
actually get a great deal more training than the 48 weekly drills would indicate. 
With 1 multiple drill—a so-called 2-for-1 plan—the National Guard gets 8 hours 
of training in 1 day as against 4 hours with 2 nightly driils. 

As an example of how this works out I refer to some figures for my own divi- 
sion. In the first year during which multiple drills were authorized—last year— 
most organizations in the division had a total of 8 such drills, or 64 hours of train- 
ing. This used up 16 armory drills leaving 32 armory drills. These units actually 
got in 128 hours of armory drill as against 96 previously, or 32 hours of addi- 
tional training for the same amount of money. 

In addition, National Guard units actually hold many more than 48 drills a 
year. During the past year most units of my division held as many as 8-10 addi- 
tional unpaid drills. Additionally, I think every unit holds a noncommissioned 
officers school on an off night for which there is no pay. 

We also have been using another plan by which we get 16 hours of training 
on a weekend with a multiple drill on Saturday, using 2 night drills, backing this 
up with a single drill on Sunday, giving us a net gain of 10 additional hours—16 
in place of 6. 

For the past several years in the 26th Division, and I believe it is the same 
in most of the other divisions, we conducted extra training in the form of schools 
for selected personnel as follows: 

A signal school, 1 weekend (12 hours at the armory). An intelligence school, 
1 weekend (12 hours at the armory). A methods-of-instruction school, 3 week- 
ends (36 hours at Camp Curtis Guild, Wakefield, Mass.). An antiaircraft school, 
5 days, 8 hours per day (40 hours at Fort Devens, Mass.). A tank leadership 
school 7 days, 8 hours per day (56 hours at Fort Devens, Mass.). 


All of these were resident schools. The personnel remained overnight. Messes 
were conducted. Federal funds paid for the food. These schools were authorized 
by the National Guard Bureau and were on a paid status. 

The National Guard Bureau has made it possible for all staffs from divisions 
down to battalions to have 4 extra days a year for staff training and exercises. 
These are held as 2 weekend sessions of not less than 16 hours each. 

In each Army area the Army commander each year conducts a 3-day command 
post exercise for National Guard and United States Army Reserve higher staffs, 
commissioned and enlisted. These exercises started 3 years ago and continue 
from year to year. The staffs start work in the fall of each year and work from 
week to week on the problems. Most of this training is conducted on weekends 
and at times other than regular drill periods—for many of which no pay is re- 
ceived—culminating in a 3-day assembly at an Army installation for the play 
of the exercises. Many, many hours of training are thus received by the com- 
missioned and enlisted staffs in this manner, 
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Of our officer corps, which totals 36,000, 86 percent are veterans of World War 
II and Korea and 68,000 of our enlisted personnel have had active Federal service. 
It can hardly be said that these substantial segments have not had good training. 

Five thousand of our enlisted personnel last year took a special 8 weeks’ basic 
training course with the active Army. These were young men who left their 
homes for 8 weeks and went to an active Army installation for this training. 

Seven thousand of our enlisted personnel have volunteered for the 6 months 
of active duty for training. 

Found among our enlisted personnel are 18,000 technicians who are on full-time 
duty. Most of these men have been to an appropriate Army school. They are 
thoroughly trained. 

According to records compiled by the Continental Army Command at last year’s 
summer field training, 245,000 of our enlisted personnel were certified by active 
Army inspectors as being MOS qualified. 

Hardly a year passes without many of our units being called to duty in their 
State status for floods, fire and other disasters. They go on duty as units and 
organizations and every minute of this time is training in every sense of the word. 

In addition to all this, there are the large numbers which we have been and 
are sending to the Army branch and service schools and the advantages that our 
personnel are taking of the Army extension course program of home study. 

Last year 8,768 National Guard officers and enlisted men attended courses rang- 
ing from a 2 week refresher for prior service school graduates to the 10 month 
Army War College Course. 

It is incorrect to say the National Guard gets only 96 hours a year through 48 
weekly drills at night. As a matter of fact, it is a long time since I have seen 
a night drill that lasted only 2 hours. In most cases they are actually of 3 
to 4 hours duration. To say that the National Guard gets only 96 hours of train- 
ing a year through 48 weekly drills is grossly understating the actual training 
which we get. 

Now, I think it is appropriate for us to take a quick look at another Army train- 
ing program and make some comparisons. 

An illustration of the double standard being applied by the Army lies in the 
requirements which it nows sets for privates in the National Guard, on the one 
hand, and its own ROTC trained officers, on the other. 

In a statement to the press on February 12 in answer to figures made public 
by the National Guard Association, the Army stated that its ROTC course con- 
sists of a total of 744 hours of instruction including a 6 weeks summer training 
session between the cadet’s junior and senior years. 

While the published report stated that this is followed by a 6 months active 
duty training period prior to commissioning, in actuality the 6 months tour of 
duty follows the cadet’s graduation and commissioning as a second lieutenant. 
That 6 months’ tour of duty consists, in the main, of approximately 16 weeks spent 
attending the basic course at an appropriate Army service school. The remain- 
ing 8 or 9 weeks are spent in whatever miscellaneous duties can be found. 

During the same 4 years that this young officer has been in college, the National 
Guard private has received a minimum of 784 hours of military training in armory 
and weekend drills and 8 weeks summer field training. This is 40 hours more 
of training than the ROTC cadet has received prior to receiving his commission. 

If the National Guard private is now to receive 6 months of full time training, 
we find that he will have received, over a comparable period of time, an amount 
of military instruction equal to and even exceeding that given to an officer con- 
sidered to be sufficiently competent by the Army to be entrusted with the lives 
of from 25 to 50 men and, in an armored unit, with more than $1 million worth of 
Federal property. 

General Taylor has testified that the 6 months training program decreed for 
National Guard privates by the Department of the Army is absolutely essential 
to survival on the atomic battlefield. 

Is there so little difference between a lieutenant and a private in this atomic 
age army that the same period of training suffices for both? If so, one wonders 
at the wide difference in pay rates between the two grades. 

There is a very great difference between the knowledge and technical skill re- 
quired of a second lieutenant and that required of a private. Since the Army can 
change ROTC training requirements at any time, we must surmise that the 
training now given the ROTC officer is considered adequate and that the training 
requirements which now have been set for the National Guard private are out 
of all proportion to his actual needs. 
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Considering these facts, the Naticnal Guard seems justified in believing that 
the 6 months’ active duty training requirements decreed for its recruits has been 
prompted by other motives than a desire to see the National Guard made a more 
combat-ready force. 

Much has been made of the requirement for at least 4 months of training 
under Public Law 51 for deployment overseas. It has been said that unless the 
National Guard subscribes in full to the 6 months’ training program our person- 
nell will not meet the provisions of that law. 

If the program we have proposed is adopted all of our men eventually will 
meet that requirement except some of the boys under 1814 years of age. We 
expect that some of these will volunteer for 6 months, and we will urge them to 
take 6. Those that do not will take 11 weeks, which is only 5 weeks short of 4 
months. Some of these will go to the various schools in addition to the 11 weeks 
of active duty for training and will in other ways meet the 4 months’ require- 
ment. 

In the 6 months’ program there is provision for 6 weeks of unit training. This 
is not essential. Our men are all members of active units—that is where we pro- 
pose they get their unit training; and to satisfy that provision of law that re- 
quires at least 4 months of training for deployment overseas, we suggest that 1 
year in the Guard serving with a unit, attending at least 48 paid drills and 15 
days at summer training be declared to be the equivalent of 5 weeks of active 
duty in a unit of the active Army. This would extend the 11 weeks to 4 months, 
and we believe these to be equivalent. 

The ability of the National Guard to provide satisfactory unit training may 
be assessed from the following. 

In my own State, Massachusetts, at field training last summer we had a total 
of 176 units of the Army National Guard. They were rated by Continental Army 
Command as follows: 65 superior ; 59 excellent; 43 very satisfactory ; 9 satisfac- 
tory; 0 unsatisfactory. 

There is a good deal of nonproductive and nonessential time in the 6 months’ 
program. If it were squeezed out and our suggestions adopted and the other 
training which the National Guard conducts were taken into account, I feel cer- 
tain that the guard would be meeting its responsibilities and would provide the 
country with the type of combat units that will be required if the bell ever rings 
again. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, it is a pleasure to have had the opportunity to 
appear before this committee and present my thoughts with respect to the prob- 
lem you have been studying. I appreciate very much the courtesy and attention 
which the committee has shown me. 


STATEMENT OF Magor GENERAL MAxWELL BE. Ricu, NGUS 
THE ADJUTANT GENERAL OF UTAH 


Ladies and gentlemen of the committee: My name is Maxwell E. Rich, and I 
am the adjutant general of Utah. 

I should like to voice my appreciation for the opportunity of appearing before 
this committee. My purpose is to assist in expressing the views of the National 
Guard as concerns the mandatory requirement of 6 months’ active duty training 
as a condition to enlistment in the National Guard subsequent to April 1, 1957. 

While the information I present here today is based primarily upon the ex- 
perience of the Utah National Guard, I am sure that it reflects that of the 
National Guard as a whole. It would differ only as a result of variance in 
strength and type of units in the several States and Territorities. 

My presentation is based upon some 25 years of experience in the National 
Guard. This service began in 1932 as a private, and included active duty during 
World War II as an Artillery battalion commander in Europe. 

It is distressing to me that the National Guard must spend much valuable 
time and effort in protecting itself against insidious attempts to establish inroads 
of control and innuendo and insinuation of inefficiency and special privileges 
designed to bring disfavor upon the National Guard in the public eye. Much of 
this harassment originates, I am sorry to say, within the Department of Defense 
Establishment. It seems absurd that the National Guard should be victimized 
by the particular Agency which stands to gain most from it. Such a position is 
a reflection of lack of understanding of those responsible for the integration of 
the National Guard into the security of the United States. 
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Now, as to the particular issue at hand. In proposing a requirement of manda- 
tory 6 months’ active duty training for new enlistees in the National Guard 
subseqrent to April 1, 1957, the Department of Defense ignores the ability of 
the National Guard to accomplish its own training. It extends a training re- 
quirement of dubious standards to the National Guard to obscure Department 
of Defense failure in implementing a recommended program for strengthening an 
anemic United States Army Reserve. Under the guise of providing quality in- 
stead of quantity, an original Department of Defense concept of large numbers 
of trained reservists has been abandoned for a convenient shift of emphasis to 
capitalize a failure. 

Much has been done to picture the National Guard as a large, untrained mass 
of opportunists gorging itself on Federal fund support without return of readi- 
ness value. I need not remind you, ladies and gentlemen, that the National 
Guard offers more national security, dollar for dollar, than any other com- 
ponent. Basic, fundamental considerations prove the contention of the National 
Guard that it can provide trained, ready forces. Let’s consider a few of these 
for a moment: 

The Army provides in its tables of organization a cadre structure for specially 
trained individuals to be available as a nucleus for new units in expansion of 
the Army. These cadres vary from 13 to 24 percent of authorized strength in 
typical units of the Utah National Guard. The balance of the unit is to be pro- 
vided from personnel having completed basic training cycles. The cadre provides 
specialist training within the unit. 

A fiber of specialists is necessary for an efficient unit. The majority of the 
personnel comprising a unit, however, are individuals needing little more than 
basic training. In a section servicing a 155-millimeter self-propelled gun, there 
are 11 individuals. Two of these are considered to need specialist training to 
perform their assigned duties. 

The educational level of individuals in civilian components tends to be higher 
than that of an average unit on active duty. This is due to the large number of 
college students to be found on the rolls of the guard. A survey conducted of 
units in Salt Lake City, indicated that 25 percent of the members of the guard in 
that area are college students. 

No consideration is given to the fact that many of the members of the Na- 
tional Guard perform assigned duties that are compatible to skills practiced every 
day in civilian life. Heavy equipment operators and mechanics are but a few 
= the guardsmen who practice daily the skills used in performing assigned unit 

uties. 

Many guardsmen avail themselves of the opportunity to attend service schools 
conducted by the Regular forces and propounding the latest doctrine and tech- 
niques. In the last 2 years, some 205 individuals in the Utah National Guard have 
attended service school courses. All possible advantage is taken of support pro- 
vided. In addition to this, many are enrolled in extension course programs to in- 
crease their military education. 

While those in the front office seek to influence opinion by quotes warped to 
give strength to their aims, performance ratings of field training prepared by 
active Army personnel in the field portray a much different situation. I should 
like to present a compilation of the reports of the training status of the Utah 
National Guard as determined by active Army inspection boards as a result of 2 
weeks of observation, testing, and rating during the field training period of 1956: 

The Utah National Guard approximated 85 percent of its authorized strength 
4,268 members of an authorized 5,078. 

Of the assigned members, 4,268, almost 1 out of every 2 assigned specialists 
was considered qualified in his job. 

One out of every two individuals was rated as having training equivalent to 
basic combat training. 

One out of every three individuals was rated as having training equivalent to 
advanced individual training. 

Seven out of every ten individuals had qualified in an appropriate individual 
weapon marksmanship course. 

Of 445 weapon crews or functional teams authorized, 392, or 9 out of 10 crews 
or teams, were considered qualified. It is significant to indicate that the strength 
of the Utah Army National Guard on July 1, 1955, was 3,384. Of the 4,268 in- 
dividuals rated during the field training period of 1956, 884, or 1 out of every 5, had 
less than 1 year’s service. With this consideration, the facts stated above prove 
that the National Guard can achieve efficient training results without a manda- 
tory period of 6 months’ training. 
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There are those who say the aim is quality, and then apply the overworked 
and incongruous 6-month yardstick. They desire to impose this standard at the 
expense of adequate quantity. A determination of readiness cannot be limited 
by a criterion of 6 months’ training. A Ready Reserve unit can only be a unit 
with full strength, full equipment, and adequate training, ready to go on a 
moment’s notice. A low-strength unit, with only a token amount of equipment, 
cannot be ready in event of an emergency even though all its personnel have 
had 6 months’ training. It is better to have a full gun crew with two specialists 
than half a gun crew with all specialists. Just as a bank does not require that 
its janitor be a college graduate, so should the Army not require every soldier 
to be a 6-month trained specialist. 

I would serve no constructive purpose if I were to oppose the proposed 6 
months’ training proposal with no suggestion of a more acceptable plan. This 
I am prepared to do. 

Realizing that new techniques of war demand added vigilance and adequate 
(preparation, I would propose that the National Guard be permitted to assume 
additional training responsibilities. I would propose that the National Guard 
be permitted to enlist young men upon the condition that they undergo a realistic 
basic training program of approximately 11 weeks’ duration. There would be 
a continuing year-around requirement for the Army to provide such training. 
Since participation would be particularly increased during the summer months, 
it is possible that the Army could not handle this requirement. I would urge, 
then, that through National Guard supplementation, enlistees be permitted to 
complete this training requirement at selected State training camps. These 
camps would be operated during the summer months by National Guard per- 
sonnel, with Regular Army supervision. A detailed study has been made of 
costs, facilities, and the capability of the National Guard to conduct such a 
program, The study has proved that such a program is feasible. Some of you 
will recognize this program as what has been termed the “Utah” plan. 

With such a program as I have outlined, the already effective status of the 
National Guard could be enhanced. There would thus be provided an even 
stronger ready force for immediate augmentation of the Army in case of emer- 
gency. The result would be a maximum of protection with a minimum of ex- 
penditure. Such a program would perpetuate the National Guard as intended 
in the Constitution and would permit a strong. preparedness consistent with 
available means. 

I thank you. 


HOovsE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., February 19, 1957. 
Hon. Cart VINSON, 
Chairman, Armed Services Committee, 
313 House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DrAR COLLEAGUE: I am enclosing a copy of a letter I have received from Arvin 
R. Ziehlsdorff, training officer of the 1st Battalion, 128th Infantry, a unit of the 
Wisconsin National Guard. 

I will appreciate it very much if Mr. Ziehlsdorff’s letter might be made a part 
of the committee’s records, 

Sincerely yours, 
LESTER JOHNSON. 


Eau CLaire, WIs., February 16, 1957. 
Hon. Lester R. JOHNSON, 
Representative from Wisconsin, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN JOHNSON: Recently Secretary of Defense Wilson issued a 
directive that commencing April 1, 1957 all enlistees in the National Guard 
must take 6 months active training duty. Mr. Wilson states the intent of his 
order is to increase the combat readiness of the National Guard. With this 
statement I certainly have no quarrel. As a man who has been a member of 
the National Guard for 21 years and at present the training officer of the Ist 
Battalion 128th Infantry a unit of the 32d Division of the Wisconsin National 
Guard, I am as anxious as Mr. Wilson to achieve greater combat readiness. How- 
ever I feel this can be accomplished with an active duty program of less than 6 
months. 
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The 6-month program as advocated by Mr. Wilson is not attractive to the 
youth of our country, his parents, church and educational leaders. The De- 
partment of Defense proved that when after spending millions of dollars to pro- 
mote the present 6-month training program under the Reserve Force Act of 1955. 
It could induce only 40,000 young men into this program in a 15-month period. I 
cannot see the logic in forcing on the National Guard a program that has not 
achieved the desired results for the other Reserve components. 

It is my opinion that if the Department of Defense would adopt a 3-month 
active duty program it would be more acceptable to the youth of our country. 
Should it be found that additional training is required, 3 months additional train- 
ing could be conducted a year later. The thought is that this training be con- 
ducted during summer months so as not to interfere with their educational 
training. It is from the youth of a community that the National Guard secures 
its recruits and strength. 

The important thing is that a program of shorter duration would permit the 
National Guard to maintain its present strength. 

I respectfully request that you give this matter your personal attention. 
Please do not permit the Department of Defense to relegate the National Guard 
to a second string position in the national defense. It would be unfortunate 
that this should happen to an organization that has fought valiantly in every 
war and has trained millions of our young men in hometown units. 

Yours very truly, 
ARVIN R. ZIEHLSDORFF. 


HEADQUARTERS 1218ST ENGINEER BATTALION (C), 
Ellicott City, Md., February 18, 1957. 
Hon. JAMES P. 8S. DEVEREUX, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Devereux: I am writing to you with regard to the newly directed re- 
quirement that all guardsmen be required to attend 6 months basic training. 

As a guardsman it is my experience and belief that such a procedure is not 
necessary and certainly defeats one of the most commendable features of ful- 
filling my Reserve obligation while living at home and, partially at least, during 
the educational term of our lives. It is my sincere belief that such a proce- 
dure is not necessary to the achievement of high standards—as much as tenure 
in a unit and the progressive training therein. 

If the problem is to increase the proficiency of the guard, this can be accom- 
plished in several more direct ways. Additional training time, more realistic 
aids, increased personnel on full time basis and more realistic field training. 

The interest, enthusiasm and ability to perform the assigned basic mission 
in my guard unit is high. We are all volunteers and are anxious to serve our 
country to the best of our ability. 

Please represent my views in your legislative actions with regard to the 
elimination of the 6-month training requirement. 

Sincerely yours, 
FReperiIc M. Hewitt, 
Lieutenant Colonel, Maryland National Guard, Commanding. 


STATEMENT OF Hon. Rosert C. Byrp, SixTH DISTRICT, WEST VIRGINIA 


Mr. Chairman, and members of Subcommittee No. 1, I am deeply grateful for 
this opportunity to add my voice in protest against the recently proposed order 
of the Secretary of Defense, to become effective April 1, 1957, under which 
enlistees of the National Guard would be required to take the same 6 months’ 
basic training as the short-term reservists. 

If the Secretary’s decision is grounded upon views Similar to those in his utter- 
ance that the National Guard was a foxhole for dodgers during the Korean con- 
flict, it manifestly follows that the Secretary’s order was an arbitrary act without 
justification. Moreover, I believe my feeling is amply justified in the light of the 
history and ever-ready performance of the National Guard. 

Under the Reserve Forces Act of 1955, pursuant to which the Secretary issued 
his directive, the basic training program is authorized to be “not less than é 
months nor more than 6 months.” In the past, neither in time of war nor in time 
of peace has the Army considered necessary a 6 months’ basic training program. 
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As a matter of fact, it is my understanding that the Army program under the 
1955 act contains only 8 weeks of basic training with the remainder in travel, 
furlough, unit training, and supposedly some individual specialist training. It 
does seem indefensible for the Army now to state that it takes 6 months to train 
a basic soldier—the same period of time that has been considered sufficient train- 
ing for commission as second lieutenant. 

If the contemplated program is inflicted upon the National Guard, it has been 
estimated that the present strength of 405,000 will be reduced by 100,000 within 
2 years. Mindful of this fact, the National Guard Association proposed a manda- 
tory 3-month program which was not accepted by the Department, It has also 
been pointed out that a National Guard man enlists after graduation from high 
school, and at that time a 6-month training program would interrupt his first year 
of college. A 3-month basic training program could permit the individual to 
return for service school or advanced individual training in many fields provided 
by the Army school system. 

Should the Secretary persist in his demand for a 6-month single dose, then it is 
not unreasonable to assume that there is a “method to his madness’”—namely, a 
desire to subject the guard to the same central control as is exercised over the 
Reserve. It should not be forgotten, however, that the National Guard is nor- 
mally subject to the control of the State, and its commander in chief is no less 
than the Governor himself. The Constitution of the United States provides that 
the President shall be Commander in Chief “of the militia of the several States, 
when called into the actual service of the United States.” In other words, the 
President does not have the same duty and power over the militia as he does over 
the Military, Air, and Naval Forces. 

Article I, section 8, of the Constitution of the United States provides that 
the “Congress shall have power * * * to provide for organizing, arming, and 
disciplining the militia, and for governing such part of them as may be employed 
in the service of the United States, reserving to the States, respectively, the 
appointment of the officers, and the authority of training the militia according 
to the discipline prescribed by Congress.” (Emphasis supplied.] 

In 1820 the Supreme Court of the United States in Houston v. Moore (5 Wheat. 
1, 16), had occasion to rule on the validity of a State statute which prescribed 
penalties for failure to obey the President’s call of the militia, In upholding the 
State statute the Supreme Court in its opinion stated, in part, as follows: 

“It is admitted on the one side, that so long as militia are acting under the 
military jurisdiction of the State to which they belong, the powers of legislation 
over them are concurrent in the general and State government. Congress has 
power to provide for organizing, arming and disciplining them; and this power 
being unlimited, except in the two particulars of officering and training them, 
according to the discipline to be prescribed by Congress, it may be exercised to 
any extent that may be deemed necessary by Congress. But as State militia, 
the power of the State governments to legislate on the same subjects, having 
existed prior to the formation of the Constitution, and not having been prohibited 
by that instrument, it remains with the States, subordinate nevertheless to the 
paramount law of the general government, operating upon the same subject.” 

It was not until the National Defense Act of 1916 that the Congress saw fit 
to exercise this constitutional power. The 1916 act contains specific provisions 
on the instruction, training, and discipline of the National Guard. I am not aware 
that those provisions can be construed to mean that the guard shall be subject 
to the identical training program that is required for the various branches of 
our Armed Forces. Likewise, there is a question in my mind concerning the 
authority of the Secretary of Defense to issue the instant directive under the 
provisions of the Reserve Forces Act of 1955. 

Since its history, which can be traced to the early 17th century the National 
Guard has played an important part in providing well-trained troops and units 
for the several wars in which the United States has engaged. The National 
Guard, aware of its part in preserving the defense of our country, has pointed 
out that the underlying purpose of greater combat readiness can be had with a 
basic training program of less than 6 months’ duration. The guard has pointed 
out that a shorter program would permit it to maintain National Guard strength 
at about its present level. 

In my opinion, the recommendations of the National Guard in the instant cou- 
troversy warrant the consideration of the subcommittee from the standpoint of 
the interests of our National Government. Moreover, we should not lose sight 
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of the possible effect which the Secretary’s proposal could have upon the very 
maintenance of law and order within our States. Any action by the Federal 
Government which will serve to subordinate the normal supervision of the 
various States over the Guard might well result in the implication of our na- 
tional government in local disorders and issues. So long as the guard’s training 
program can achieve the greater combat readiness called for by the Congress, 
I do not believe it is unreasonable to ask the Secretary of Defense to defer to the 
recommendations that have been submitted on this issue by the guard itself. 

For the foregoing reasons, it is respectifully submitted that the subcommittee 
give serious consideration to the probable effects of the proposed order of the 
Secretary of Defense. 


Mr. Brooks. If there is no objection, the committee will go into 
executive session. 

(Whereupon, at 11:15 a. m., the subcommittee then proceeded into 
executive session.) 
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